ANNUAL  BUILDING  NUMBER 

Good  Taste  in  Building  *  Plans,  materials, 
interior  arrangements ,  costs  *  100  Pictures 


This  is  The  Republic  Rubber  Company’s  New  Calender  Room 


Where  machines  and  brains 
make  tire  mileage  for  YOU 


The  efficiency  of  any  tire  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  fabric  and  rubber  (the  “foundation”)  are  treated 
and  combined. 

The  illustration  above  shows  the  Republic  Calender  Room — the 
new  “rolling  mill”  of  this  rubber  plant  where  foundations  for 
Republic  tires  are  made. 

put  the  Sta; 


In  this  great  room  man’s  skill  and 
ingenuity  and  modern  machinery 
combine  to  make  the  right  founda¬ 
tion  for  Republic  Tires.  Scientific, 
painstaking  care  is  exercised  in  every 
operation  from  testing  and  drying 
the  fabric  to  calendering  (“rolling”) 
the  rubber  and  combining  the  two 
under  proper  heat  and  pressure. 

And  on  this  right  foundation  is 

The  Republic  Rubber  Com 

Youngstown,  O. 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities 


iggard  Tread  —  the  tread 
of  extra  thickness  that  leaves  the 
full-thickness  plain  tread  after  the 
center  studs  eventually  wear  off. 

The  Staggard  Tread  is  protection 
against  skidding,  and  really  economi¬ 
cal  because  of  the  extra  mileage  it 
gives  you.  Write  today  for  beautiful 
folder  on  this  wonderful  new  Cal¬ 
ender  Room. 


REPUBLIC 

BIACK  »  MNE 


INNER 


tube 


REPUBLIC 
SjAgGarD 
TREAD  TIRES 


Republic  Black-Line 
Red  Inner  Tube 


The  Original  Effective 
Non-Skid  Tire 


Republic  Staggard  Tread  Pat.  Sept.  I5~22>  I9°8 
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YOU  have  a  heating  plant ;  why  not  have  the  convenience  of  a  refrigerating  plant  ?  The  comfor 
of  the  one  in  winter  will  prove  no  greater  than  the  enjoyment  the  other  will  bring  to  yoi 
whole  household  in  summer  time.  In  pi  ace  of  the  damp,  ill-smelling  atmosphere  which  : 
unavoidable  with  ,  melting  ice,  your  food  supplies  will  be  kept  in  dry,  pure  air  of  a  uniform 
temperature  if  you  will  install  a— 


BRUNSWICK 

Household 

Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Plant 


Your  architect  will  recommend  it  and  incorporate  it  in  his  plans  if  you  ask  his  opinion,  because  it 
has  become  practically  a  necessity  in  the  modern  house. 


Brunswick  Refrigerating  Co.,  103  Jersey  Avenue,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


Which  will  explain  about  this  ideal 
refrigerating  plant  and  the  many 
advantages  it  holds  over  the  old 
time  ice-chest. 

The  plant  you  buy  will  be  designed  for  your  home 
and  carry  our  absolute  guaranty  of  satisfaction 


Its  economy  and  simplicity  of  operation  are  the  result  of  years  of  specialization.  You  can  keep  a  low 
temperature  in  your  refrigerators  without  trouble  and  make  pure  ice  daily  for  your  table.  The  plant 
itself  'occupies  but  a  small  space  and  may  be  located  in  the  basement,  or  any  other  convenient  place, 
even  in  an  outbuilding. 


and  Convenience  of  a  Brunswick 
Refrigerating  Plant  in  Your  Home 


Write  Us  for  Literature 


January,  1913 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 


One  of  the  Finest  Residences  in  the  Oranges 


Veranda  full  length  of  house  with  9-mile  view  of  rolling 
country.  Occupied  by  owner. 

FOR  SALE  AT  SACRIFICE — One-half  actual  value,  to 
close  an  Estate.  Easiest  of  terms. — 2  acres  and  a  half 
of  grounds.  5  minutes’  walk  from  Mountain  Station, 
So.  Orange,  N.  J. 

1  floor  and  half,  stone,  and  frame  above.  All  doors  and 
woodwork  of  finest  hard  wood.  All  floors  of  selected 
quartered  oak. 

1ST  FLOOR — Drawing  room  finished  in  Ebony,  Library 
in  butternut,  beautifully  carved.  Tea  room  and  Foyer 
Hall  in  Old  English  Oak.  Dining-room  is  Selected  Wal¬ 
nut,  all  with  paneled  walls  and  beamed  ceilings.  Open 
^replaces  throughout,  including  all  master's  bedrooms. 

Selected  oak  Staircase  with  two  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows  costing  about  $23000.  Windows  throughout  of  im¬ 
ported  French  glass.  All  Walls  on  1st  and  2nd  floors 
frescoed. 

2ND  FLOOR — 5  bedrooms,  2  baths,  open  fireplaces 
in  each  room. 

3RD  FLOOR — Large  Billiard-room,  open  fireplace.  2 
large  bedrooms  with  fireplaces,  2  store-rooms  and  4  serv¬ 
ants'  rooms  with  one  bath. 

Stable,  Garage  and  Carriage  House,  3  stalls  and  box. 
Coachman's  apartments  over  carriage  house.  Apply  to 
Louis  G.  Shields,  2S6  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


VILLAGE  FARM  -FOR  SALE  IN  MASS. 

An  unusual  opportunity.  Seven  and  one-half  acres  on 
main  street,  near  stores  and  churches.  Good  colonial 
house,  newly  renovated,  papered,  painted.  Steam  heat, 
pur?  mountain  water  supplied  by  town.  Bath-room 
ompiete;  four  fine  bedrooms  and  servant’s  room,  two 
parlors,  large  dining  room,  pantries,  kitchen.  Large  barn. 
Orchard,  berries,  big  asparagus  bed,  grapes,  etc.  Valu¬ 
able  all-year  home. 

Room  1607  A>  31  Union  Square  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Tit  ;ScarsOalc  Station 

High,  sheltered,  sun-warmed  slopes 
Nature’s  plan  for  your  Winter  garden 
Outdoor  sports,  fine  social  life 
Country  surroundings;  the  city,  near 

Booklet  A  on  request 


J.Warren  Thayer,  Pres- 
sScar-sdale  503  Fifth  Ave' 

New  York  New  York  Citv. 
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- C  OME  T  O - 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

LIFE’S  WORTH  LIVING  UP  HERE 


High  altitude,  dry  air,  good  water,  and  a 
beautiful  country.  I  sell  Farms,  Estates, 
Homes  and  Manufacturing  Sites.  All 
kinds  and  prices.  Let  me  know  what  kind 
of  property  you  are  looking  for. 

I’ll  send  illustrated  booklet. 

GEO.  H.  COOPER,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Room  210  Agricultural  Bank  Building 


FARMS 

Virginia  and  Maryland 

Colonial  Homes,  tidewater  properties,  dairy,  fruit  and  stock 
Farms,  Game  Preserves  and  Investments.  All  sizes  and 
prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  W.  LATHAM 

1420  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D-  C. 


A  Snug  Home  for 
a  Young  Couple 

In  the  Heart  of  beautiful  Flat- 
bush.  Convenient  transportation  to 
the  business  section  of  New  York, 
via  the  Elevated  to  Brooklyn  Bridge 
or  by  surface  line  to  Atlantic  Ave. 
Subway  Station,  thence  by  tube  to 
the  financial  section — takes  from  35 
to  40  minutes. 

A  Detached  Strictly  Modern 
House  in  splendid  order,  occupied 
at  present  by  tenant  whose  lease 
expires  May  1,  1913.  9  rooms  and 
bath,  parquet  floors  throughout ; 
laundry,  steam  heat,  electricity. 
Large  piazza. 

Plot  30  by  100  feet.  Wide,  re¬ 
stricted  street.  Exceptionally  Easy 
Terms.  Apply  direct  to  owner — 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Jennings,  326  Bucking¬ 
ham  Road,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn. 


Suburbs  for  the  Sport  Lover 

ONE  of  the  initial  forces  that  move 
many  of  the  city  dwellers  into  the 
suburbs  is  the  American  desire  for  sport.  Go 
anywhere  within  a  radius  of  an  hour’s  rail¬ 
road  journey  of  New  York,  and  colonies  of 
young  married  people  will  be  found  living 
in  attractive  homes  of  moderate  cost,  led 
thither  by  a  love  of  golf,  tennis,  riding, 
and  the  like.  Any  warm  day  in  the  late 


The  Baltusrol  Country  Club 


spring  a  stream  of  negligee-clothed  men 
and  girls  carrying  the  implements  of  their 
particular  game  may  be  seen  trooping  over 
the  green.  This  interest  has  started  that 
particular  type  of  healthy  individual  to 
seek  country  life,  and  this  feature  often 
determines  the  choice  of  residence  of  some 
individuals.  Let  us  look  into  some  of  the 
localities  that  provide  especial  facilities  for 
the  indulgence  of  a  taste  for  sport. 

Along  the  rolling  country  of  northern 
New  Jersey,  about  fifty  minutes  from  New 
York,  is  the  Short  Hills  section — a  district 


The  Canoe  Brook  Club  Short  Hills 


that  would  appeal  to  the  lover  of  the  royal 
and  ancient  game  of  golf.  Here  is  located 
the  Baltusrol  Club.  It  is  an  aristocrat 
among  the  providers  of  pleasure,  and  is 
well  equipped  and  scientifically  planned  to 
provide  for  all  the  facilities  of  the  lovers 
of  games.  The  new  clubhouse  is  an  elab¬ 
orate  affair  that  cost  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  complete.  It  is  a  long  building 


In  writing  to  cdvcrhs .rs  flrose  mention  Hovse  and  Gardes. 
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Having  accepted  an  appointment,  with  the  Panama-Pa¬ 
cific  International  Exposition,  requiring  a  change  of  resi¬ 
dence.  the  owner  offers  for  sale  or  will  rent  for  three  years, 
this  desirable  country  home.  Illustrated  circular  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Address 

C.  II.  Green,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  or  '2 11  Broadway,  New  York 


to  the  purchase,  sale  or  rental  of  country  and  suburban  real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Department,  House  &  Garden,  31  E.  lyth  St.,  New  York  City. 


skating,  and  interesting  contests  between 
local  hockey  teams  take  place  upon  the 
small  lakes  adjoining.  Besides  these  two 
clubhouses,  Short  Hills  has  a  Casino  to 
look  after  those  who  may  not  be  actively 
interested  in  outdoor  sport. 


LONG  ISLAND  substitutes  hill  and 
mountain  level  areas  culminating  in 
the  steep  bluffs  of  the  Sound  shore.  The 


with  ample  and  inviting  terraces  and  pleas¬ 
ant  corners  to  sit  in  the  sunlight  after  ac¬ 
tivity,  or  to  provide  suitable  places  for 
the  interesting  social  events. 

Near  bv  is  the  Canoe  Brook  Club, 
spreading  its  atmosphere  of  homelikeness 
and  comfort.  It  has  golf  links  and  tennis 
courts,  and  in  winter  provides  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  snow-shoeing,  skiing,  coasting  and 


“A  MAN’S  HOME  IS  HIS 
CASTLE” 

“Home  atmosphere  !”  An  immediate  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  old  home  and  its  environments 
is  embodied  in  the  Estates  of  Great  Neck 
— 30  minutes  from  Broadway.  A  Self¬ 
ruling,  established  community,  with  a  cosy 
country  club  as  a  social  center.  Real  Coun¬ 
try  Life  with  the  added  attraction  of  a 
Good  Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound  for 
yachting.  Not  too  close  to  the  station,  yet 
within  easy  walking  distance.  Property  on 
easiest  of  terms.  Be  Our  Guests  for  Three 
Hours  Any  Day.  “Seeing  is  Believing.” 

McKNIGHT  REALTY  COMPANY 

347  Fifth  Ave.  [New  York 


On  the  Golf  Links,  Great  Neck  Estates,  L.  I. 


A  Homo  on  the  Estates  of  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 


The  ideal  home  town  where  living 
is  delightful  all  year  around.  Equally 
distant  from  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia — express  train  service. 

Rentals  $300  to  $6,000  a  year.  Taste¬ 
fully  furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Other  desirable  properties  in  town  and  coun¬ 
try  for  sale  or  rent,  furnished  or  unfurnished. 


WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


Af  Shnrt  Hlllc  IV  I  Country  home  for  all-year  residence* 
l  *  illloj  1  J*  40  minutes  from  downtown  New 
York  on  Lackawanna  Railroad.  Surroundings  extremely  attractive 
and  healthful  with  splendid  outlook  over  broad  expanse  of  rolling 
country.  House  contains  1 1  rooms.  2  baths,  has  every  modern  con¬ 
venience,  and  is  designed  to  afford  every  comfort  for  country  living. 
Floor  plans,  photographs  and  information  on  request. 

Roche  Craig  &  Wilev  Suite  h 303-  Phone  ^46  cortiandt 

IVULIIC,  Vsldlg  OC  TT1I cy  165  Broadway,  New  York  City 


VERMONT 

An  attractive  twenty-room  brick  house  with 
barn  (wood)  on  one-half  acre  of  land  located 
in  one  of  the  most  desirable  neighborhoods  of 
Bennington,  Vt. 

Ninety-foot  tiled  piazza,  porte-cochere,  per¬ 
gola,  electric  lights,  gas  for  cooking,  laundry, 
three  bath  rooms,  steam  heat,  two  fireplaces 
and  excellent  running  water. 

House  cost  over  $25,000.  Can  be  bought  for 
half  that  price. 

Address  Lock  Box  P,  Bennington,  Vt., 
for  further  particulars. 


Thecove  and  bathing  beach, Great  Neck  Estates. 

devotee  to  athletic  sports  finds  an  ad¬ 
ditional  delight  in  the  bathing  and  water 
sports.  This  is  especially  true  on  the 
Great  Neck  district.  The  estates  of  Great 
Neck  front  on  the  curving  shore  of  Little 
Neck  bay  where  there  are  ideal  facilities 
for  still  water  bathing.  And  sailing  too, 
there  are’  few  more  desirable  spots  for  it 
with  the  interesting  coves,  many  harbors 
to  visit,  and  neighboring  yacht  clubs.  But 
this  does  not  preclude  the  land  sports  for 
ashore  there  are  links  and  tennis  courts  to 
rival  those  of  the  hill  region. 


The  Right  Name  for  Your  Country  Seat 

List  of  appropriate  names  made  upon  receipt  of  description 
of  property.  No  charge  made  unless  satisfied.  Address 

L.  L.  ROGERS  -  The  Nomenclator  -  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  and  unusual  opportunity  to  obtain  41  ACRES  near  COUNTRY  CLUB  that  will 
steadily  enhance  in  value;  half  meadow  and  half  woodland;  fine  building  sites  with  extensive  views  of  Sound  and 
Country,  CAN  BE  PURCHASED  AT  A  LOW  FIGURE.  Full  details  of  this  and  other  choice  properties  in 
SELECT  LOCATIONS  can  be  had  from 

RAYMOND  B.  THOMPSON  or  CHESTER  MONTGOMERY 

12  Smith  Building  Telephone  866  GREENWICH,  CON^, 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 
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The  Beauty  of  Snow-Laden 
Evergreens 

These  wintry  days,  when  other  vegetation  has  cast 
aside  its  graceful  draperies,  the  Conifers,  in  their  uni¬ 
forms  of  beautiful  green,  stand  vigilant,  watchful, 
guarding  for  us  pleasant  memories  of  summers  past, 
the  pledge  of  bright  days  to  come  again.  Evergreens, 
beautiful  at  all  times,  seem  loveliest  in  the  winter  sun¬ 
light,  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  radiant  with 
icy  crystals. 

If  you  would  enjoy  the  beauty  of  Evergreens,  now 
is  the  time  to  inspect  your  grounds  and  order  for 
spring  planting.  Surely  you  will  find  room  for  a  few 
Evergreens  or  other  ornamental  trees  or  plants.  In 
making  your  selection,  remember  that  our  S00  acres  in 
nurseries  enable  us  to  meet  your  requirements  to  the 
fullest  extent.  59  years  of  specializing  on  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  Horticulture  accounts  for  our  pre-eminence  in 
this  field.  Our  Landscape  Department  is  well  equipped 
for  efficient  service  to  customers.  Water-color  sketches, 
planting  plans  &nd  full  estimates  furnished.  Corres¬ 
pondence  or  personal  interviews  solicited.  Don’t  put 
this  matter  off  until  the  rush  of  spring  is  upon  us. 

Full  information  furnished  as  to  the  best  plans  for 
commercial  orchards,  and  the  best  fruits  of  all  kinds  for 
the  home  garden.  Catalogue  or  handbook  of  varieties, 
and  instructions  for  planting,  pruning  and  after-manage¬ 
ment  on  request. 

Hoopes,  Bro.,  &  Thomas  Company 

Dept.  H,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Phila.  Office,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


STAR  OR  WONDER  BLACKBERRY 

A  wonder  indeed!  In  growth,  in  excellence,  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Berries  large  and  luscious,  bears  in  clus¬ 
ters  like  a  grape  for  two  months.  A  single  plant'  has 
yielded  over  two  bushels  in  a  year.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  St.  Regis  Everbearing,  the 
best'  red  Raspberry,  and  Caco,  by  far  the 
choicest  of  all  hardy  Grapes.  A  full  as¬ 
sortment  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants  and  Goose¬ 
berries;  Garden  Roots,  Hardy  Perennial 
Plants,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  Evergreen  and 
Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  etc. 
Illustrated  descriptive  catalog,  replete  with 
cultural  instructions,  free  to  everybody. 
Established  1878;  200  acres;  quality  un¬ 
surpassed:  prices  low. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Pox  1  52,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


OWNERS  AND  BUILDERS 

OF  CEMENT  HOUSES 

Write  for  interesting  free  book  telling  how  cement 
buildings  can  be  successfully  painted  and  water  proofed 
at  slight  cost. 

It  contains  color  plates  showing  how  CHI-NAMEL 
CEMENTONE  will  improve  the  appearance  of  new  cement 
buildings,  and  make  the  exterior  of  old  buildings  look  new 

THE  OHIO  VARNISH  CO.,  8602  Kinsman  Rd.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Delight  the  children  with  a 

Shetland  Pony 

—an  unceasing  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  a  safe  and  ideal  playmate. 
Makes  the  child  strong  and  ro¬ 
bust.  Inexpensive  to  buy  and 
keep.  Highest  types  here.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM 

fiox  3  Markham,  Ya. 


BEAUTIFUL  CATS  AND 
FLUFFY  KITTENS  FOR  SALE 

Short-haired  Domestic.  Rare  Manx- 
Siamese  and  Abyssinian,  Native  long¬ 
haired  and  pedigreed  Persians.  Ideal 
boarding  place  for  Cats,  Dogs  and 
Birds.  Resident  Veterinarian.  Write 
for  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Sales  lists. 

BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED  CATTERY, 
Oradell,  N.  J, 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  best  all  'round  oog  and  companion 

Our  Terriers  are  blue  ribbon  winners  at 
New  York,  Boston.  Pittsburg,  Chicago. 
Kansas  City  and  other  large  shows. 
Puppies  for  Sale,  $25  and  Up. 
Champion  Red  Raven  at  Stud. 
Fee$25.  The  greatest  livingsire. 

Beautiful  illustrated  booklet  for  stamp 

ELMHURST  FARM  KENNELS 

Sta.  E.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Are  your  dogs  thriving  as  they  should  ?  If  not, 
try  OSOKO.  A  good,  solid,  common  sense  dog 
food,  composed  of  fine  beef  and  high  grade  materials, 
with  all  the  nutriment  left  in  it.  Absolutely  pure 
and  free  from  chemicals,  appetizing  spices  or  other 
harmful  substances. 

Do  not  forget  the  name  “O-S-O  K-O.” 
Manufactured  by  SpilEers  &  Bakers,  Ltd,,  Cardiff,  England 
Send  for  sample  and  Booklet  No.  10 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,1^  Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Russian  and  Irish  Wolfhounds,  Nor¬ 
wegian  Bear  dogs.  Foxhounds,  Blood¬ 
hounds,  Deer  and  Cat  hounds. 


Fifty  page  highly  illustrated  catalogue,  5c  stamp 


ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


The  Stephenson 
System  of  Underground 


Refuse  Disposal 


Saves  the  battering  of 

your  can  and  scattering  of  garbage 
from  pounding  out  frozen  contents. 


Dog  Food 

Keeps  Your  Dogs  in  Condition 
the  Year  Round 


Underground 


Garbage  and  Refuse  Receivers 

A  fireproof  and  sanitary  disposal  of  ashes  and 
refuse  in  front  of  your  heater. 

Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 
means  freedom  from  frozen  cess¬ 
pool  connections,  a  necessity 
without  sewers. 

Xine  years  on  the  market.  It 
pays  to  look  us  up. 

Sold  direct.  Send  for  circular 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 

20  Farrar  St.  Lynn,  Mass. 
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PLANTS  &  SHRUBS 

Before  selecting  anything  in  the  line  of 
trees,  plants  and  shrubbery,  you  should  visit 
our  Nursery  or  write  for  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  on  Nursery  Stock  which  we  send  free. 

Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


Training  the  Dog — V 

T^VERY  dog  that  is  worth  having — and 

1 '  I  say  this  advisedly  —  should  be 
taught  to  “heel.”  This  term  may  not  be 
familiar  to  some,  though  its  meaning  is 
really  not  obscure.  It  signifies  merely  that 
when  the  order  “heel”  is  given  the  dog 
shall  come  close  to  its  master’s  or  mis¬ 
tress’s  heels  and  remain  there  until  given 
some  such  releasing  word  as  “on,”  “hie 
on”  or  “get  away.” 

The  value  of  such  an  accomplishment  on 
the  dog's  part  is  obvious.  It  is  designed 
primarily  as  a  handy  substitute  for  leash 
or  chain  when  you  are  out  walking  and 
for  any  reason  wish  your  dog  to  remain 
close  to  you  for  a  long  or  short  period. 
Everyone  who  has  had  experience  with  the 
average  canine’s  proclivity  for  “running 
wild”  over  front  lawns,  in  and  out  of 
yards  abutting  on  the  street,  etc.,  knows 
what  complications  often  arise  therefrom. 
Entirely  aside  from  your  own  convenience 
in  the  matter,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to 
the  dog  to  keep  him  under  proper  control 
when  passing  along  a  thickly-settled  resi¬ 
dence  street,  for  example,  and,  admittedly, 
other  people  whose  rights  are  infringed 
upon  by  the  inadequately  trained  dog  are 
entitled  to  some  consideration.  There  is 
real  value,  also,  in  “heel”  when  it  comes 
to  avoiding  wayside  fights  between  your 
dog  and  the  pugnacious  individuals  of  his 
kind  which  he  is  sure  to  meet  from  time 
to  time  when  out  with  you.  The  average 
bully  of  dogdom  will  think  twice  before 
attacking  a  dog  following  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  master’s  heels.  And  if  worse 
comes  to  worse,  you  are  close  enough  to 
the  arena  to  render  prompt  assistance  if 
need  be. 

“Heel”  is  not  a  difficult  lesson  to  teach, 
especially  when  the  pupil’s  mind  has  been 
at  least  rudimentarily  trained  by  the  com¬ 
mands  “come”  and  “lie  down.”  As  for 
all  lessons,  take  the  dog  away  from  any¬ 
thing  tending  to  distract  him  from  the 
work  in  hand.  Snap  a  chain  to  his  collar, 
and  provide  yourself  with  a  light  switch 
two  or  three  feet  long.  Take  the  chain 
in  the  left  hand,  holding  it  behind  you  and 
short  enough  so  that  the  dog  will  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  stay  within  a  few  inches  of  your 
feet.  Now,  with  the  switch  in  your  right 
hand,  walk  slowly  away,  the  dog,  of 
course,  necessarily  following.  Keep  re¬ 
peating  the  word  “heel”  in  a  tone  similar 
to  that  used  in  other  commands.  The  dog 
may  either  hang  back  on  the  chain  or  try 
to  push  forward  and  past  you.  In  the 
first  event,  merely  tighten  your  grip  on 
the  chain  and  walk  on ;  in  the  second,  tap 
him  very  lightly  about  the  head  with  the 
switch,  thus  inducing  him  to  fall  back  to 
his  proper  place.  If  he  attempts  to  break 
away  to  one  side  or  the  other,  check  him 
with  the  switch  and  chain,  chiefly  the 
latter. 

A  short  session  of  this  sort  of  thing  will 
demonstrate  to  the  average  dog  that  the 
wisest  and  most  comfortable  thing  for 
him  to  do  is  to  stay  as  close  to  your  heels 
as  possible.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
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you  may  begin  to  slacken  up  on  the  chain 
a  little,  at  the  same  time  watching  closely 
for  any  move  away  from  position  and 
checking  it  promptly  should  it  occur.  The 
releasing  word  (“on”  is  as  good  as  any) 
should  be  given  only  when  the  lesson  is 
over  and  you  unfasten  the  chain  from  the 
dog’s  collar.  It  will  probably  be  quickly 
learned  and  obeyed  with  alacrity,  espe¬ 
cially  if  accompanied  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand  and  a  sort  of  “all  right,  old  boy — it's 
all  over”  manner. 

When  you  think  that  the  dog  fully  un¬ 
derstands  “heel”  in  so  far  as  it  means 
following  close  behind  you,  and  when  he 
obeys  it  properly  while  on  the  short  chain, 
commence  to  teach  him  that  the  order 
signifies  also  coming  to  the  required  posi¬ 
tion  from  a  distance  .  Obviously,  tbe  way 
to  make  this  point  plain  to  the  pupil  is 
to  use  a  longer  chain  or  cord,  allowing  him 
to  move  about  and  away  from  you,  then 
ordering  “heel”  and  if  need  be  drawing 
him  into  position  with  the  cord.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  or  two  lessons  will  be  sufficient 
for  this  last  step ;  if  so,  dispense  with  the 
cord  and  drill  the  dog  thoroughly  with¬ 
out  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  last  of  the  three  main 
accomplishments  in  the  elementary  school¬ 
ing  of  the  well-mannered  dog ;  the  other 
two — “come”  and  “lie  down” — have  been 
considered  in  former  articles  of  this  series. 
Frequent  rehearsal  of  all  three  has  driven 
their  meaning  home  beyond  peradventure 
of  doubt.  If  you  have  been  painstaking 
and  thorough  in  the  work,  perfecting  your 
pupil  in  each  lesson  before  taking  up  a 
new  one.  always  insistent  upon  strict 
obedience,  but  never  losing  your  temper 
in  striving  to  secure  it,  and  allowing  no 
one  else  to  meddle  in  the  teaching,  you 
should  now  have  a  dog  that  it  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  own.  In  the  close  companion¬ 
ship  which  the  course  of  teaching  has 
brought  about,  he  has  learned  to  look 
upon  you  more  or  less  as  an  idol,  a  su¬ 
perior  being  at  once  to  worship  and  re¬ 
spect.  He  has  learned  that  your  word  is 
law,  and  his  brain  has  been  developed 
along  definite  lines  of  usefulness.  The 
foundation  has  been  laid ;  the  “three  R’s,” 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  are  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  so  in  the  next  instalment  we 
will  take  up  a  more  advanced  course. 


Preserving  Eggs. 

HP  HERE  are  times  when  your  hens  may 
A  not  lay  an  egg — and  yet  you  will 
want  to  be  having  eggs  on  the  table  every 
day  if  possible.  At  those  same  times  other 
hens  may  be  on  a  strike,  too,  and  the  local 
market,  in  common  with  all  others,  will 
be  poorly  supplied  with  eggs.  That’s 
when  eggs  for  breakfast  regularly  would 
make  a  man  feel  like  a  millionaire.  Yet 
we  can  all  have  eggs  at  just  this  time  from 
our  small  flocks  of  fowls  on  farm  or  vil- 
( Continued  on  page  66) 


“Just  v/hat  I  came  out  for’ 


CHICKEN  MEAL 


Now  On  Sale  In  America 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  chickens  have  been 
successfully  raised  on  this  celebrated  English 
Chicken  Meal  which  is  used  exclusively  by  leading 
foreign  fanciers. 

Prove  it  by  trying  it  for  a  week  on  a  single  brood 
of  chicks  anti  compare  their  appearance  with  a  brood 
fed  on  some  other  food.  The  results  will  astonish  you. 
Send  for  free  sample  and 
the  Victoria  Poultry  Book. 

Manufactured  by 

Spillers  &  Baker,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  England 
H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


My  stock  of  pigs  and  hogs 

was  never  better.  If  you  want 
the  best  all-round  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
small-boned,  long-bodied,  vigor¬ 
ous,  prolific.  Meat  unsurpassed. 
Choice  offerings  now.  Pigs  vac¬ 
cinated  with  serum  at  cost  if 
desired.  Write  today  for  free 
catalog. 

ARTHUF  J.  COLLINS 
"Box  V  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


G.  D.TILLEY 

Naturalist 

Beautiful  Swans,  Fancy  Pheas¬ 
ants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese, 
Flamingoes,  Game  and  Cage  Birds 


" Everything  in  the  bird  line  from  a 
Canary  to  an  Ostrich” 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


ON  THREE  DAYS’  APPROVAL 

for  your  personal  examination  in  your  own  home  will 
we  ship  our 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
SUBURBAN  FLOCKS 

of  twelve  specially  selected  long  bodied  bred  to  lay 
farm-reared  pure  white  {Juliets  and  one  sturdy,  vigor¬ 
ous  cockerel;  beautiful  birds  that  will  not  onfy  be  an 
ornament  to  any  suburban  home  but  will,  by  their  per¬ 
sistent  egg  laying,  be  profitable.  These  birds  now  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  will  be  sent  with  privilege  of 
payment  three  days  after  arrival.  A  postal  today  brings 
details. 


R.  C.  CALDWELL,  ^ 


Lyndon,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCES 

Fences  of  all  descriptions’Jfor  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Write  today  for  our  Loose  Leaf  Catalog, 
stating  briefly  your  requirements. 

American  Fence  Construction  (b. 

100  Church  St.,  New  York 

Formerly  Fence  Dept.  American  Wire  Form  Co. 


Strictly  Fresh  Eggs  Wanted 

Everybody  wants  fresh  eggs. 

They  are  scarce  and  high.  The 
Coates  Automatic  Poultry  Ex¬ 
erciser  and  Feeder  will  posi¬ 
tively  INCREASE  THE  EGG 
PRODUCTION  in  your  flock. 

Everybody  Who  Owns  Hens 

Whether  he  keeps  a  few  in  the 
back  yard,  or  runs  a  large  poul¬ 
try  plant,  should  use  this  Feeder. 

It  Pays  for  Itself 

in  a  short  time:  it  saves  labor 
and  cuts  down  feed  bills. 

It  is  made  in  four  sizes,  one  size  for  little  chicks, 
and  three  sizes  for  mature  stock.  Feeds  both  Grains 
and  Mashes. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best  Sanitary  Drinking 
Fountain  on  the  market. 

We  issue  a  nice  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about  our 
Feeders  and  Fountains,  and  gives  valuable  formulas  for 
feed  for  laying  liens  anil  growing  chicks. 

We  want  EVERYBODY  to  have  one  of  these  book¬ 
lets  who  is  in  any  way  interested.  IT  WILL  HELP 
YOU  TO  INCREASE  THE  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN 
YOUR  FLOCK.  IT  IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 
Write  today. 

THE  COATES  POULTRY  FEEDER  CO. 

NORWICH,  CONN. 


PETS.  Pets.  If  it  is  a  pet  you  desire,  we  have 
them — Singing  Canaries,  Talking  Parrots,  Fancy 
Cage  Birds  of  every  clime,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigf, 
Ferrets,  White  Mice  and  Rats,  Fancy  Pigeons,  Gold 
Fish,  Aquariums,  etc.,  Dogs  and  Puppies  of  all  breeds, 
Angora  Cats  and  Kittens.  Catalogue  for  the  asking. 
Hope’s  Leading  Pet  Shop,  31  North  9th  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


Howl  Bred  $50  to  $1600  in 2  Years 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  one  man  took  $50  worth  of  my 
kind  of  poultry  and  in  two  years  multiplied  them  to  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  in  value.  He  was  a  novice  and  started  in 
a  box  stall.  A  true  and  convincing  story,  told  by  the  man 
himself.  You  can  do  the  same,  or  start  smaller  and  grow. 
More  experience  of  the  same  kind,  illustrated.  Ask  me 
for  the  book.  It  is  free. 

RICE,  451  Howard  Street.  Melrose,  Massachusetts 

Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  fine,  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913.  This 
book  contains  many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  <0  ditter- 
ent  varieties,  some  shown  in  natural  colors.  All 
illustrated  and  described,  tells  how  to  make  hens  lay, 
raise  and  care  for  them,  all  about  the  Famous  Greider 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  Shows  photo  of  the  largest 
poultry  farm  in  Penn.  Prices  of  breeding  stock  and 
eggs  for  hatching  and  supplies  within  reach  of  all. 
A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10c  for 
this  noted  book  on  poultry. 

B.  H.  GREIDER.  Box  70,  Rtieems,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

Guaranteed  full  count  and  satisfactory.  Place 
your  order  NOW— and  avoid  the  early  spring 
rush. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 

All  eggs  and  stock  GUARANTEED. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog:  "Tywacana  Qual-  ■  1 

ity.”  Contains  full  description  and  prices.  vfarms^ 
TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO.  POULTRY  CO 
A.  E.  Wright,  Supt.  T"‘°c  — — 

Box  63,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Bob  White  Quail 
Partridges  and  Pheasants 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys, 
Quails,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Swans,  Cranes, 
Storks,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  birds 
and  animals. 

WILLIAM  J.  MACKENSEN,  Successor  to 

WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Naturalists 


Dept.  Y.  Pheasantry  and  Game  Park 


YARDLEY,  PA. 


-FARR’S  HARDY  PLANTS- 


My  book  on  Hardy  plants  tells  you  when  to  plant, 
and  the  kinds  that  I  think  give  best  results.  If  yon 
are  Interested  I  will  send  you  a  free  copy. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 
643  F  Penn  Sti  Wyomissing  Nurseries  Reading.  Pa. 
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I  Want  You  to  Try 
This  New  Gladiolus 

I  want  it  to  have  a  place  in  your  garden  this  year  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  grandest  of  all  Gladioli.  It  has  been  named 
Peace  because  of  its  wondrous  beauty  and  purity.  It  is 
the  nearest  to  a  perfect  white  yet  obtained,  a  strong,  lusty 
grower  with  great  spikes  of  wonderful  white  flowers. 
You  will  admire  and  love  it,  for  no  matter  what  your 
soil  is  it  will  blossom  superbly  for  you. 

The  Gladiolus  Is 
Everybody’s  Flower 

This  is  because  it  will  grow  for  everybody 
and  everybody  who  grows  it  loves  it.  Peace 
is  only  one  of  the  25,000  varieties  which  I 
have  grown.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
best  of  these  others' — how  rich  and  varied 
they  are  in  colors,  how  easily  they  may  be 
grown,  how  they  surpass  all  other  flowers 
for  cutting.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
special  collections  I  have  made  from  them. 

MY  BEAUTIFUL  LITTLE  (BOOK  WILL 
TELL  YOU  ALL  ABOUT  THEM 

You  will  enjoy  reading  it.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  the  exquisite  illustrations  in 
natural  colors.  It  will  help  you  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  very  best  varieties  of 
this  best  of  all  garden  flowers.  Also  it  will 
tell  you  simply  and  plainly  just  how  to 
grow  them  as  successfully  as  I  do.  It  will 
be  sent  you  free  if  you  w'rite  today. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Meadowvale  Farms 

Box  129,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  this 
new  FREE  book  of 
America’s  Star  Roses 


THE 


Box 


HEREIN  are  listed  and  accurately 
described  the  360  Best  Roses  for 
America.  85  are  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs.  11  are  shown  in  natural 
colors.  Best  varieties  for  every  cli¬ 
mate.  Vigorous,  healthy  and  sym¬ 
metrical.  All  grown  on  their  own 
roots,  and  guaranteed  to  grow  and 
bloom  or  will  be  replaced.  The  best 
imported  and  domestic  varieties,  se¬ 
lected  by  America’s  foremost  rose 
propagator,  who  is  our  vice-president, 
and  whose  half-century  of  experience 
is  at  the  service  of  Conard  &  Jones’ 
patrons. 

This  FREE  BOOK  also  contains  full 
information  on  how  to  select,  plant, 
prune  and  grow  roses ;  a  complete 
Rose  Lover’s  Calendar ;  and  a  liberal 
FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER.  It  is  a 
book  every  rose  lover  should  have  at 
hand. 

Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock  Rose 

This  magnificent  rose  of  brilliant  carmine, 
shading  to  imperial  pink,  was  awarded  First 
Prize  at  the  International  Rose  Exhibition 
held  in  Paris  during  June,  1911.  It  is  one  of 
our  recent  importations  and  is  shown  op¬ 
posite.  At  this  Exhibition  our  president, 
Mr.  Robert  Pyle,  was  the  sole  American 
member  of  the  Jury  of  Award.  This  honor 
indicates  the  international  prominence  at¬ 
tained  by  The  Conard  &  Jones  Co. 

The  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock  Rose  is  shown  in 
all  its  beautiful  coloring  on  the  cover  of  our 
1913  Rose  Book.  By  all  means  write  for  your 
FREE  COPY  today.  It  is  high  time  to  begin 
selection  for  Spring  planting. 

CONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
126,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Rose  Specialists  —  50  years  experience 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE  EDITION 


'HIS  book  is  a  proof  of  our  interest  in  all 
the  problems  which  confront  the  man  who 


wants  a  garden,  be  he  amateur  or  professional 
with  acres  or  a  plot  of  grass  to  work  on. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book 

is  our  seventy-fifth  anniversary  gift  to  anyone  who 
grows  flowers  or  vegetables.  It  contains  the 
accumulation  of  seventy-five  years  of  experience, 
and  lists  only  tested  varieties  of  all  the  old-time 
favorites,  as  well  as  the  dependable  novelties  in 
flowers  and  vegetables.  It  also  contains  cultural 
articles  written  by  experts,  has  288  pages  with 
photo-reproductions  on  each  page,  four  color  and 
six  duotone  plates. 

DREER’S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  GARDEN 
BOOK  is  not  just  a  catalog — it  is  a  book  of  valu¬ 
able  information. 

Sent  Free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication 


HENRYADREER  PH  ILAD?IJPH  I  A* 


French  &  Sons’  Player  Pianos 

Art  Products  of  a  High  Degree  of  Excellence 
and  Exceeding  Good  Value 

With  wealth  of  tone  and  unequaled  construction,  the  French  &  Sons’ 
Player  Piano  places  at  your  finger-tips  the  complete  technique  of 
piano-playing — ability  to  sound  correctly  the  notes  of  the  most  difficult 
composition — to  play  loud  or  soft — fast  or  slow — staccato  or  legato — ■ 

to  “bring  out”  the  melody  and 
subdue  the  accompaniment. 
Any  musical  effect  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  this  player. 

As  a  hand-played  instru¬ 
ment,  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
mechanism  is  noticeable — -it  is 
superb.  As  a  player  the 
French  is  incomparable.  It 
has  many  automatic  devices 
not  possessed  by  other  players. 
One  touch  of  the  hand  changes 
it  from  a  player  to  a  hand 
instrument  and  vice  versa, 
locking  the  keys  and  bringing 
the  pedals  into  position — all 
automatically  and  accom¬ 
plished  in  an  instant. 

The  Automatic  Music  Roll 
Adjustor  forces  the  roll  to 
track  properly  over  the  bar, 
insuring  absolutely  perfect  rendition.  The  pneumatic  self-clean¬ 
ing  device  on  the  ti  acker-bar  is  another  exclusive  point  of 
excellence.  A  great  many  other  desirable  features,  exclusive  to  the 
French  &  Sons’  Player-Piano,  are  described  and  demonstrated  fully  in 
our  beautiful  illustrated  Booklet,  sent  free  to  any  address.  Do  not 
decide  on  any  piano  before  you  have  this  booklet.  It  is  our 
business  to  please  you.  Write  to-day  to 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Piano  Co.  New  Castle,  Ind. 

“Tlie  House  of  French,  established  in  the  Piano  Business  since  1875” 
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IF  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  makes  a  pub¬ 
lisher  feel  good  all  over  it  is  to 
have  someone  he  doesn't  know 
send  him  a  letter  of  intelligent 
praise — such  as  the  following: 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  con¬ 
sider  Travel  one  of  the  very 
finest  publications  in  the  world. 

As  a  teacher  I  have  traveled  in 
my  native  Europe  and  can  ap¬ 
preciate  your  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  well-written  articles. 

I  should  enjoy,  if  you  will,  such 
articles  like  the  one  on  Clovelly, 
or  such  places  like  San  Gimi¬ 
gnano,  Carcassonne,  Cintra, 

Ronda,  etc.  I  detest  - ’s 

[guide  book],  but  just  revel  in 
description  of  such  towns, 

When  I  travel,  I  have  no 
goal;  I  just  keep  on  the  move.  The  next  trip  will  include  some  of 
the  places  you  have  described  in  Travel. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  some  of  your  title  pages,  the  covers,  are 
very  fine,  especially  the  one  of  the  May  number. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  I  am, 


We  are  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  following  letter,  which  came  to  us  just  a  few  days  ago: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  most  delightful  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  you,  “The  Girl  with  the  Rosewood  Crutches.”  I 
will  thank  you  very  much  if  you  will  advise  me  if  there  are 
any  other  books  by  this  same  author — and  their  title;  also 
the  price  of  the  book  mentioned.  Thank  you  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  reply.  Mrs.  C.  E.  D. 

Our  contract  with  the  author  especially  provides  that  we  are  not  to 
reveal  the  identity,  and  we  cannot  give  the  names  of  any  other  books 
by  this  author  without  violating  our  agreement.  This  is  doubly  un¬ 
fortunate,  because  some  of  this  author's  other  books  are  well  worth 
reading,  although  we  feel  that  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  read 
the  best  in  "The  Girl  with  the  Rosewood  Crutches.” 

▲ 

Lewis  Gaston  Leary,  the  well-known  traveler  and  author,  whose 
recent  "Andorra,  the  Hidden  Republic,”  has  aroused  such  favorable 
comment  both  in  America  and  Europe,  is  discouraging  copy  for  the 
literary  press-agent;  for  he  admits  with  sorrow  that  he  has  never  had 
any  thrilling  experiences  or  hairbreadth  escapes.  During  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  journeying  in  thirty  countries,  he  has  never  been  in 
a  railway  accident,  or  lost  a  day  through  illness,  and  he  has  yet  to 
witness  his  first  storm  at  sea. 

Mr.  Leary  has  lived  in  the  toughest  slums  of  European  capitals, 
traveled  through  the  troubled  Balkans,  and  ridden  through  the  un¬ 
traveled  districts  of  northern  Syria,  and  his  only  really  exciting  per¬ 
sonal  experience  was  being  thrown  over  a  cliff  by  a  runaway  mule. 
Once  he  drove  unsuspectingly  through  a  district  which  was  being 
terrorized  by  a  marauding  robber  tribe.  His  host  was  stabbed  just 
after  Mr.  Leary  left  him,  and  another  man  was  murdered  within 
stones  throw  of  the  trail;  but  his  own  journey  was  deadly  dull  and 
uninteresting.  In  fact.  Mr.  Leary  confesses  with  regret  that,  though 
he  once  lived  in  a  town  where  there  was  an  assassination  every  night 
for  six  weeks,  he  himself  has  never  seen  a  serious  street  brawl. 

Mr.  Learv  contends  that  if  it  ever  did  come  to  shooting,  the  other 
fellow  would  doubtless  know  more  about  it  than  he  would;  so  he  has 
never  owned  a  revolver,  but  contents  himself  with  preparing  for 
possible  contingencies  by  carry  a  heavy  riding-crop  or  stout  cane. 

A 

The  editors  of  a  magazine  generally  are  brought  into  more  or  less 
personal  touch  with  their  contributors,  but  occasionally  they  never 


see  them  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  (If  that  is  an  advan¬ 
tage,  it  works  both  ways.)  A 
contributor  to  House  and  Garden 
who  had  for  some  years  trans¬ 
acted  all  business  by  letter  was 
asked  for  his  picture  for  use  in 
connection  with  some  work  in 
connection  with  publicity.  The 
request  was  sent  off  to  Mr.  A. 
Henry  White — or  whatever  the 
name  was  —  and  presently  the 
photograph  arrived.  “A.  Henry 
White”  was  a  very  comely  young 
woman  ! 

▲ 

House  and  Garden  readers  re¬ 
member  John  Anthony.  He  it 
was  who  went  up  to  Vermont, 
bought  a  farm  and  began  the 
growing  of  apples  in  a  business¬ 
like  way.  He  wrote  his  adventures  in  orcharding  a  year  ago,  after 
the  first  strenuous  year  of  farm  life.  He  was  enthusiastic  then,  but 
you  should  hear  him  now  !  One  rainy  day  a  few  weeks  ago  we  found 
him  sitting  on  the  Office  Lounge,  the  water  dripping  from  his  wet  coat 
onto  the  tiles.  He  had  the  happy  smile  of  a  schoolboy  and  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  not  a  bit  dampened  by  the  melancholy  weather.  His 
first  word  was  about  his  orchard  in  the  country  and  the  new  adven¬ 
tures  he  has  had  there.  It  has  been  another  successful  year  of  joy¬ 
ful  work,  hard  but  satisfying.  Every  moment  he  has  been  learning 
something  new,  and  he  is  going  to  tell  it  in  House  and  Garden.  And 
it  is  well  worth  hearing,  for  even  if  you  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  orchards  or  the  country  you  like  to  hear  of  red-blooded  life. 
John  Anthony  claims  that  he  has  only  now  discovered  the  real  way  to 
live.  His  letter  notifying  us  that  he  is  sending  the  account  says: 
“John  Anthony  has  spoken — to  the  tune  of  about  3.000  words.  His 
speech  now  awaits  family  criticism  and  the  decision  as  to  illustra¬ 
tions.  When  his  utterance  has  been  torn  asunder  by  the  family  critics 
and  furbished  up  again,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

"My  own  opinion  never  yet  agreed  with  that  of  an  editor,  so  I  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  like  this  better  than  last  year,  because  I  don’t  think  it  is  as 
good.  John  has  got  lots  more  to  say.  only  he  hasn't  yet  found  the  gift 
of  gab  to  say  it.  But  here’s  hoping!” 

Now,  there  are  not  many  men  who  would  care  to  call  John  a  liar. 
We  merely  question  his  judgment  in  regard  to  his  literary  efforts.  V  e 
think  he  has  the  gift  of  gab.  When  you  read  his  account  you  will 
agree  with  us,  we  feel  sure.  We  know  that  you  will  enjoy  his  story  as 
much  as  we  did  the  great,  juicy,  red  apple  he  sent  us.  Both  have  the 
same  crisp,  delicious  flavor. 

A 

Some  time  ago  we  made  a  great  mistake.  We  admit  it  now.  We 
thought  that  the  timely  information  in  House  and  Garden  was  of 
chief  interest  about  the  time  of  issuance  of  the  magazine.  Therefore, 
we  discontinued  printing  an  index.  When  the  next  half  year  came 
round,  we  were  nearly  inundated  by  the  flood  of  letters  demanding  it. 
That  was  one  compensation.  We  learned  how  much  people  cared  for 
past  issues.  There  were  requests  for  all  sorts  of  past  articles;  some 
said  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  most  valuable  encyclopedia; 
one  man  wrote  that  House  and  Garden  ranked  next  to  the  Bible  in  his 
estimation,  and  that  he  hoped  nothing  would  make  us  discontinue  the 
directory  that  rendered  it  constantly  available.  Well,  we  reformed, 
and  rushed  an  index  through  for  volume  XXL  We  have  now  com¬ 
pleted  that  for  volume  XXII,  which  is  from  June  through  December, 
1912.  Those  we  disappointed  before  please  take  notice.  We  have 
atoned  for  our  crime  by  being  forced  to  write  thousands  of  letters 
directing  people  to  articles  they  wished  to  re-read.  Every  one  may 
have  his  index  now,  however. 

A 

“The  Green  Overcoat,”  that  deliciously  whimsical  detective  story  by 
Hilaire  Belloc,  with  illustrations  by  Gilbert  R.  Chesterton,  has  gone 
into  a  second  edition. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

LL  IMPROVE  YOUR  COUNTRY  HOME 

The  beauty  and  distinctive  elegance  which  Electric  Light  imparts  to 
the  Country  Estate  are  undeniable.  No  other  light  furnishes  such  clear, 
white  and  satisfactory  illumination,  no  other  so  effectively  eliminates  fire 
risk,  no  other  is  so  compact  and  unfailing.  An  Isolated  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  will  supply  your  country  home  with  this  perfect  light  no  matter 
how  far  from  a  Central  Lighting  Station  you  may  be.  By  equipping  your  plant 
with  the  storage  battery  called  the 


‘Gblorfoe  Bccumulatov" 


The  Electric  Storage  batteryco 


1888  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1913 


you  secure  a  light  of  absolute  dependability.  The  “  CblortDe  Bccuntulator  ”is  the 
storage  battery  of  the  same  type  as  used  in  the  large  city  lighting  plants,  and  needs 
to  be  connected  with  the  dynamo  and  engine  for  only  a  few  hours  occasionally. 
It  stores  up  and  retains  the  electricity  just  as  a  cistern  does  water.  When  night 
comes  the  simple  pressure  of  a  switch  sends  the  clear,  white  light  to  any  desired 
part  of  grounds  or  buildings.  The  “  Cblortbe  Hccumulator  ”  eliminates  the  old 
annoying  necessity  of  running  your  engine  at  night  and  obviates  the  danger  of 
breakdown  at  vital  moments — it  makes  your  light  instantly  available  and  alzvays 
dependable. 

Our  interesting  book,  “Light  Your  Country  Home  by  Electricity,”  will 
be  mailed  you  by  our  nearest  Sales  Office.  Write  for  a  copy. 


New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Los  Angeles  Portland,  Ore.  Detroit  Boston 
St.  Louis  Denver  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Seattle  Toronto 


Coldwell  Demountable  Gutters 

a  brand  new  feature  in 

Horse  and  Putting  Green  Mowers 

Two  or  more  go  with  each  machine, 
like  the  spare  blades  of  a  safety  razor. 

Think  how  handy  whenever  blades 
need  sharpening  or  other  repairs. 

Light  draft.  Fine  cut. 

Send  at  once  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

There  are  150  different  styles  and  sizes  of  Coldwell  Lawn 
Mowers  —  motor  mowers  as  well  as  horse  and  hand. 

Complete  catalogue  on  request. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK  Chicago 
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A  NATIONAL  WORK  OF  REFERENCE 

The  American  Statesman’s 
Year  Book 

Edited  by  J.  WALKER  McSPADDEN 

AFTER  months  of  careful  preparation  and  a  large  outlay  of  money,  one 
of  the  most  important  volumes  ever  published  in  America  is  at  last  ready. 
This  book— THE  AMERICAN  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK— 
is  a  National  work  of  reference.  Compiled  directly  from  State  and  United 
States  official  reports,  it  places  in  your  hands  for  the  first  time  a  complete  and 
authoritative  resume  of  the  world’s  activity. 

Here  you  may  see,  through  official  eyes,  the  exact,  present-day  condition — 
political,  commercial,  religious — of  every  State  in  the  Union  and  every  country 
in  the  world.  The  work  is,  in  fact,  a  miniature  encyclopedia,  a  supplement  to 
all  encyclopedias,  supplying  the  recent  things  they  lack — the  very  things  the 
busy  man  needs  the  most. 


I  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  publications  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  called  for  years.  If  there  is 
anything  you  have  not  gotten  into  it,  I  have  not 
discovered  it. 

Hon.  J.  L.  DAVENPORT, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 


The  above  letter  is  typical  of  scores  already  received  from  public  men 
all  over  the  country.  Thirty-two  Governors  of  States,  twenty-five  Presidents 
of  Universities,  three  Cabinet  Officers  and  many  other  men  of  prominence  have 
written  personal  letters  of  commendation. 

For  business  and  professional  men — for  speakers  and  writers — for  all  who 
desire  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  facts — THE  AMERICAN  STATES¬ 
MAN’S  YEAR-BOOK  will  prove  of  the  highest  value.  At  any  moment  you 
may  need  to  know  some  definite  fact  about  a  country  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
globe,  about  your  own  state  or  city,  about  Agriculture,  Education,  Transporta¬ 
tion,  Finance,  Politics,  Commerce.  Religion,  about  a  thousand  other  things. 
Here  is  a  compact,  convenient  volume,  fully  indexed,  which  contains  all  this 
information  read>  for  daily  use. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

PRICE,  $4.00  net;  postpaid 

McBRIDE,  NAST  CO.,  Publishers,  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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Although  there  is  little  regularity  in  the  size  of  the  windows  in  this  house,  yet  their  distribution  and  arrangement  are  such  as  to  result  in  a  pleasing 
sense  of  balance.  The  shutters  of  the  second-story  room  on  the  right  make  the  whole  appear  as  wide  as  the  triple  window  below 


That  Window  Problem 

THE  TYPES  OF  WINDOWS— THE  QUESTION  OF  DESIGN  AND  UTILITY  BOTH 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE— THE  PRACTICAL  CASEMENT  AND  ITS  ADAPTABILITY 

by  Draper  Williamson 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


THERE  seem  to  be  two  classes  of  individuals  among  the 
house-builders,  and  their  characteristics  are  differentiated  by 
their  views  on  windows. 

The  extremes  are  repre¬ 
sented  this  way.  One 
seeks  to  build  a  glass 
house,  greedy  of  sunlight, 
and  the  other,  hoarding- 
privacy,  lives  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  shadow  that  is 
just  made  apparent  by  a 
few  slits  in  the  wall. 

Somewhere  between  lies 
the  golden  mean.  So  let’s 
look  into  this  window 
business  a  bit  to  find 
wherein  each  can  help  us 
with  our  particular  prob¬ 
lem.  Three  things  one 
must  ever  keep  in  mind : 
i.  The  windows  must 

give  proper  light  and  air.  jn  modern  leaded  casements  keep  up 
2.  The  windows  must  suit  the  spirit  of  the  old  work 


the  room.  3.  The  windows  must  suit  the  house.  These  are  essential. 
Now,  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  reconcile  these  three  things, 

but  it  must  be  done,  else 
your  house  design  will  be 
a  failure.  Take  the  right- 
hand  house  at  the  top  of 
page  13.  for  instance;  no¬ 
tice  what  a  hideous  hodge¬ 
podge  we  have  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  bays,  casements, 
dormers  and  so  on.  No 
doubt  these  fit  well 
enough  into  the  interior 
scheme,  but  the  exterior 
is  utterly  hopeless.  And 
then  compare  the  left- 
hand  house,  in  the  same 
picture ;  note  the  symmet¬ 
rical,  well-spaced  win¬ 
dows  ;  see  how  perfectly 
they  are  proportioned  to 
the  design  of  the  building. 


This  English  house  pleasingly  com¬ 
bines  casements  and  mullioned  bays 


Yet,  I’ll  venture  thev  fit 


(”) 
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Clustered  windows  give  pleasanter  interior 
lighting  effects  than  do  isolated  ones 


the  interior  arrangement  no  less  perfectly  on  that  account. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  different  sorts  of  windows.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  a  moment, 
that  it  is  a  Colonial  ^ 

house  we  want.  Then 
most  of  the  window.- 
should  b  e  simple, 
small  -  paned  affairs,  i| — T 

with  white  or  green 
shutter-  and  marble  1 
or  brick  beads.  Some- 

times  one  finds  twen-  [  R 

tv-four  panes  to  the  ll&|  I  \  1  t 
window ;  sometimes 
eighteen ;  never  less 
than  twelve.  As  the 
central  feature  of  the 
second  story  the  Co¬ 
lonial  builders  often 
used  a  Palladian  win¬ 
dow,  such  as  is  shown 
in  the  left-hand  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page;  named  for 
Palladio,  a  n  early 
Italian  architect,  who 
first  designed 

it.  Wonderful  delicacy  and  refinement  of  detail  always  marked 
the  real  Palladian  window  ;  its  modern  imitation  is  often  crudely 
clumsy. 

But,  above  all,  one  must  keep  the  Colo¬ 
nial  house  regular,,  symmetrical  and  free 
from  picturesque  “stunts.”  In  the  lower 
left  corner  of  page  13  is  the  actual 
Eighteenth  Century  House ;  the  upper 
photograph  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
same  page  is  the  Twentieth  Century  imita¬ 
tion.  Now,  the  modern  affair  would  be  as 
gracefully  pleasing  as  the  older  one,  if 
only  that  fungus-like  Elizabethan  bav- 
window  were  scraped  off.  In  itself,  no 
doubt,  the  bay  is  well  enough ;  it  might 
even  pass,  after  a  fashion,  if  it  were  set 
centrally  above  the  porch ;  but  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  happy-go-lucky  anchorage  it  merely 
succeeds  in  ruining  the  whole  design. 

But  if  one 
would  have  some 
rambling,  pictur¬ 
esque  type  of 
house,  one  doesn’t 
need  to  keep  so 
rigidly  symmet¬ 
rical.  The  half- 
timbered  houses 
of  England  have 
such  delightful 
little  clusters  of 
tiny-paned  case¬ 
ments  and  such 
splendidly  roman¬ 
tic  ranges  of  tall- 
transomed,  mul- 
lioned  bays !  And 
these  clusters  of 

windows  give  Colonial  builders  often  used  a  Palladian 
such  sunny,  de-  window  as  the  feature  of  the  second  story 


lightful  interiors,  too — many  times  more  pleasing  than  any  ar¬ 


rangement  of  detached,  single  windows. 


Small  panes  in  the  bedroom  windows  admit 
of  large,  light-giving  frames 


But  these  many-parted, 
small-scale  casements 
seem  to  need  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  half- 
timber  work,  with  its 
broken-up,  checkered 
surfaces ;  they  rarely 
seem  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  when  we  set 
them  in  another  sort 
of  house. 

The  old  English 
window  panes  were 
always  leaded  in  dia¬ 
mond  pattern ;  with 
perhaps  some  crest  or 
escutcheon,  of  col¬ 
ored  glass,  worked  in 
the  upper  transoms. 
Of  course,  these  old- 
time  glaziers  were 
forced  to  use  small 
panes,  for  nothing 


Triple-hung  windows,  sliding  up  into  re¬ 
cesses,  allow  shutters  and  draperies 


larger  could  be  made  ; 
but  nowadays  we  can 
have  what  size  panes 

we  will.  But  while  the  single  large  pane  has  some  undoubted 
practical  advantages,  it  has  serious  esthetic  disadvantages — senti¬ 
mental  disadvantages,  too,  let  us  say.  For 
the  single  large  pane  coldly  suggests  the 
mart,  the  palace,  the  hotel ;  but  does  it 
ever  suggest  the  home?  Perhaps  it  is 
because  we  like  to  see  some  bit  of  screen 
between  the  home  and  the  world,  some 
subtle  suggestion  of  privacy. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  modern  architects 
still  stu  ly  schemes  for  small-paned  win¬ 
dows,  departing  from  the  letter  of  the  old 


diamond-lighted  glass,  but  keeping  its 
spirit,  nevertheless.  One  finds  squares, 
geometrical  patterns  and  conventional  de¬ 
signs  in  lead ;  sometimes  one  sees  wood 
muntins ;  and,  lately,  casement  sash  of 
steel  or  bronze  are  being  used. 

“T'll  just  tell  the  carpenter  to  put  a 
couple  of  dormers 


A  typical  Colonial  window  of  1770,  with 
small  panes  and  a  “Jack-arch”  head 


in  the  roof ;  he'll 
know  what  pro¬ 
portion  to  make 
them,”  said  a  cer¬ 
tain  cocksure 
property  owner  to 
me  the  other  day. 
And  the  result  ? 
Well,  the  carpen¬ 
ter  did  not  know 
howr  to  proportion 
the  windows  ; 
they  are  bare  and 
s  ta  r  i  n  g ;  but  a 
larger  fault  lies  in 
the  huge,  over¬ 
powering  dor¬ 
mers.  These  ele¬ 
phantine  affairs 
are  bad  failures. 
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The  right-hand  house  is  a  meaningless  hodge-podge  of  bays,  casements 
and  dormers ;  the  other  has  its  windows  carefully  spaced  and 
proportioned 


A  modern  Colonial  house,  very  pleasing  in  detail  and  with  good  gable- 
topped  dormers  on  the  main  roof,  but  spoiled  by  the  unsymmetrical 
setting  of  the  bay 


And  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  of 
dormers,  too — enough  for  every  possible 
sort  of  house.  Dainty  gable-topped  Colo¬ 
nial  dormers,  with  their  round-headed  or 
square-headed  sash  and  small-paned  win¬ 
dows  ;  or  Dutch-Colonial  dormers,  with 
long,  slanting  roofs.  Again,  we  have  the 
low,  broad  dormer  of  the  attractive  house 
at  the  top  of  this  page.  Be  sure  that  the 
dormer  you  want  will  harmonize  with  the 
house  you  want.  The  Dutch-Colonial 
dormer,  for  example,  needs  a  large,  high- 
pitched  roof;  for  if  the  slant  be  too  flat, 
this  sort  of  dormer  looks  horribly  awk¬ 
ward.  As  a  general  rule,  one  must  use 
some  other  dormer,  if  the  main  roof  angle 
be  less  than  forty-five  degrees. 

Sometimes  one  wants  a  window  that 
one  can  use  as  a  doorway,  leading  to  a 
porch,  a  balcony  or  a  terrace.  The  “French 
window”  is  the  most  usual  sort — a  pair  of 
long  casements,  opening  like  double  doors. 
If  these  casements  have  the  shelter  of  a 
porch  roof  they  may  open  in ;  otherwise 
they  should  open  out,  for 
it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  an  in-opening  case¬ 
ment  tight  against  a  di¬ 
rect  driving  rainstorm. 

And  if  one  wants  draped 
curtains,  the  in-opening 
sash  are  most  awkward 
things,  always  getting 
hopelessly  tangled  up 
with  the  draperies.  Out- 
opening  sash  are  better, 
but  one  can't  have  shut¬ 
ters  with  them.  So,  if 
you  want  shutters  and 
draperies  on  your  terrace 
windows,  you  must  use 
the  scheme  shown  in  the 
center  of  page  12 — triple- 
hung  windows,  we  call 
these;  the  three  sash  slide 
up  into  an  overhead  pock¬ 
et,  leaving  ample  height 
beneath  for  one  to  walk 


out.  These  triple-hung  windows  are  not 
any  new  thing,  either;  we  find  them  in 
century-old  houses  quite  often.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  lowest  sash  is  omitted  and  re¬ 
placed  with  two  little  doors — “jib  doors,” 
carpenters  call  them — about  two  feet  high. 
These  jib  doors  do  away  with  the  risk  of 
kicked-out  panes,  and  have  some  other 
slight  advantages,  too. 

In  old-time  houses  one  often  finds 
quaint  quadrant  casements  in  the  gable, 
on  either  side  of  the  chimney.  Besides 
being  most  attractive,  these  fit  into  the 
triangular  gable  space  remarkably  well. 
Occasionally  where  there  is  no  central 
chimney  the  gable  window  is  a  half  circle 
— “D-windows,”  in  carpenters'  language. 

Stairway  windows  are  often  most  diffi¬ 
cult  things  to  decide  on.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Colonial  builders  would  put  a 
Palladian  window  here ;  it  not  only  gave 
character  to  the  exterior  of  the  house,  but 
made  a  most  delightful  effect  as  one  looked 
up  the  stairway.  The  photograph  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article 
shows  another  stair  win¬ 
dow  scheme. 

Shuttered  windows  are 
largely  confined  to  Colo¬ 
nial  work ;  for,  of  course, 
one  cannot  well  have  shut¬ 
ters  on  group  windows  or 
casements.  Interior  blinds 
have  almost  totally  disap¬ 
peared  ;  the  more  conve¬ 
nient  and  less  costly  shade 
roller  has  taken  their 
place.  But  outside  shut¬ 
ters  still  stay,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  convenient 
but  because  they  are  often 
very  necessary  to  the  de¬ 
sign.  Take  the  lowest 
picture  at  the  right  side  of 
page  13:  the  shutters  give 
a  most  needful  note  of 
color  to  the  otherwise 
( Continued  on  page  65) 


Frenck  windows  opening  in,  prevent  injury 
from  suddenly  arising  storms ;  they  are  also 
protected  from  moisture  changes 


An  early  Eighteenth  Century  house. 
The  dormers  are  well  in  scale 


Quadrant-shaped  windows  fit  in  the 
gable  remarkably  well 


The  Kind  of  a  Roof  for  Your  House 

THE  VARIOUS  MATERIALS  ADAPTABLE  TO  COUNTRY  HOUSES-THEIR  RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES,  COSTS,  ENDUR¬ 
ANCE,  AND  FIREPROOFING  QUALITIES— IMPORTANT  THINGS  TO  DISCUSS  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  IS  COMPLETED 

by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 

Photographs  by  Julian  Bulkley,  Mary  H.  Northend  and  Others 


TO  paraphrase  a  well  known  saying,  it  may  with  equal  truth 
be  said  that  a  house  is  no  tighter  than  its  weakest  part — 
and  generally  that  weakest  part  is 
the  roof.  But  there  are  other  con¬ 
siderations  besides  mere  practical  or 
structural  fitness  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  selecting  roofing- 
materials  for  a  dwelling,  as  to-day 
the  question  of  appearance  is  be¬ 
ing  given  more  and  more  weight  in 
deciding  upon  questions  of  house 
building,  resulting  from  an  esthetic 
advance  in  standards  of  taste  for 
which  the  popular  magazines,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  dealing  with  dwell¬ 
ing  construction  in  an  untechnical 
fashion,  have  had  much  to  do. 

The  problem  of  roofing,  then, 
consists  first  in  making  the  roof 
waterproof  or  tight ;  second,  in 
making  it  attractive;  third,  in  the 
question  of  cost,  and  fourth — this 
a  new  point  of  view  that  is  fortu¬ 
nately  spreading  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity, — comes  the  question  as  to  the 
fire-protective  qualities  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

In  dwelling  construction,  of  course,  the  flat  roof  is  not  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  problem.  Flat  roofs  often  occur  over  piazzas, 
make  the  floors  of  sleeping  porches,  or  occupy  portions  of  the 
main  roof  known  as  “decks.”  Decks  generally  occur  in  design¬ 
ing  a  large  house,  when 
it  is  desirable  to  keep 
ridge  or  roof  line  low 
and  increase  the  length 
at  the  same  time  that 
the  height  of  a  building 
is  decreased.  But  the 
problem  of  the  flat 
roof  so  little  concerns 
the  dwelling  that  it 
may  well  be  set  to  one 
side. 

Roofing  m  a  - 
terials  for  a  pitched 
roof,  selected  for  cost, 
run  about  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  First  and 
cheapest,  shingles ;  next 
in  price,  shingles 
dipped  in  preservative 
stain  ;  third,  slate  of  the 
cheaper  quality ;  fourth, 
some  of  the  patent  roofs  of  various  compositions ;  fifth  come  some 
varieties  of  roofing  tile  and  the  better  qualities  and  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  methods  of  laying  slate ;  last,  the  most  expensive  types  of 
tile  roofing.  This  list  might  be  further  expanded  by  including 


those  metals,  in  the  form  of  tin,  zinc,  copper  and  lead,  that  are 
occasionally  used  on  sloping  roofs  to  obtain  a  particular  effect  and 

serve  an  unusual  purpose ;  but  as  a 
rule  these  materials,  except  in  the 
case  of  metal  imitating  the  form 
of  tiles,  are  generally  used  upon 
flat  roofs. 

First,  as  to  the  shingle  roof :  in 
those  localities  where  shingles  of 
good  quality  can  be  obtained  for 
between  $3.50  and  $4.50  a  thou¬ 
sand  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  this  makes  a  satisfactory  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  ordinary  dwelling.  It 
is  generally  tighter  than  most  slate 
or  tile  roofing,  because  the  very 
moisture  that  creeps  into  the  roof 
crevices  and  occasions  trouble, 
causes  the  individual  shingles  to 
expand  and  so  close  up  the  smaller 
crevices  through  which  the  moisture 
might  run  or  blow.  Shingles  are 
also,  in  the  main,  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  If  put  on  without  ap¬ 
plied  color  pigment  of  any  kind, 
they  eventually  become  very  dark 
and  black  in  color,  but  for  several 
years  previous  (in  part  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  house 
near  the  seashore  or  otherwise)  they  continue  to  develop  varying 
shades  of  attractive  weathered  gray. 

The  life  of  the  shingled  roof  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  years, 

depending  upon  the 
steepness  of  its  pitch 
and  its  location  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  weather  or 
the  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  A  flat  pitched 
roof  will  rot  out  soon¬ 
er  than  a  steep  pitched 
roof ;  shingles  laid  up¬ 
on  a  roof  overhung  by 
trees  and  much  in 
shadow  will  not  last 
nearly  as  long  as  when 
the  house  is  open  to 
currents  of  air  and  the 
drying-  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  shingles  of  a  less 
perfect  grade  are,  of 
course,  shorter  -  lived 
than  those  freer  from 
imperfections ;  and  as 
the  cost  and  labor  of 
laying  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  it  is  generally  real  economy  to 
use  only  the  best  quality  of  seasoned  cedar  shingles  on  house 
roofs,  particularly  if  the  pitch  is  flatter  than  ninety  degrees. 

Of  shingles  to  be  found  in  stock,  cedar — white  or  red — is  the 


If  the  slates  are  graded  toward  the  ridge  pole,  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  effect  is  produced.  Notice  here  also  the  varying  uses 
of  metal  casements.  Charles  A.  Platt,  architect 


Shingles  are  sometimes  laid  in  double  thickness  every  few  courses  to  keep  the  house  in 
scale.  This  place  shows  a  good  use  of  horizontal  lines  across  a  house.  Albro  & 
Lindeburg,  architects 
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generally  favored  material.  There  are  other  shingles,  to  be  sure: 
cypress  and  redwood,  for  instance.  The  latter,  particularly,  is 
cheaper  and  easier  to  obtain  in  the  Western  than  the  Eastern 
market.  In  northern  latitudes  the  redwood  shingles  have  some¬ 
times  not  been  satisfactory  from  the  fact  that  they  come  in  such 
large  widths  that,  when  filled  with  moisture  and  frozen  by  a  sud¬ 
den  change  in  the  weather,  they  are  apt  to  split  along  the  grain 
of  the  wood  under  the  action  of  the  slight  pressure  exerted  by 
the  upcurving  uneven  edges  of  the  shingles  beneath.  This  occa¬ 
sionally  opens  up  crevices  through  which  the  next  rainstorm  finds 
an  opening  into  the  house  below.  Cypress  or  cedar  shingles 
should  both  be  laid  up  about  the  same  distance  to  the  weather, 
although  the  commercial 
shingle  is  growing  thinner 
and  shorter  with  each  pass¬ 
ing  season  and  now  barely 
covers  eighty-five  surface 
feet  when  it  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  one  hundred.  The  cy¬ 
press  shingle  comes  in  larger 
sizes  and  can  be  laid  up  in 
larger  widths.  Besides,  it 
has  obtained  the  reputation 
of  extreme  durability.  The 
ordinary  exposure  of  the 
cedar  shingle  is  4 J4  inches 
when  on  the  roof,  and  not 
exceeding  5  inches  when  on 
the  wall,  and  this  gives  the 
roof  the  appearance  of  being  lined  across  with  narrow  strips 
that  sometimes  succeed  in  making  the  material  too  small  and 
characterless  on  a  large  and  boldly  designed  dwelling.  In  that 
case  the  architect  has  still  at  his  command  the  larger  and  heavier 
cypress  shingles,  or  occasionally  he  restores  the  proper  scale  to 
his  design  by  doubling  the  shingles  in  every  four  or  five  courses, 
obtaining  from  the  heavier  shadow  cast  by  this  greater  thickness 
a  grouping-  of  the  small  shingle  units  into  greater  divisions  of 
more  size,  giving  them  importance  on  the  design.  This,  of 
course,  adds  to  the  expense  and — in  some  localities — may  possi¬ 
bly  slightly  increase  the  tendency  of  the  shingle  to  rot  where  the 
double  courses  retain  the  moisture  and  cut  out  the  ventilation. 
In  some  country  locations,  native  shingles  can  be  bought  as  low 
as  $2.00  and  $2.50  a  thousand,  but  these  are  made  from  softer 
woods,  often  without  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  grain ;  and 
they  rarely — or  never — can  be  obtained  without  a  great  number 
of  knots,  which  add  neither  to  the  appearance  of  the  roof  nor  to 
the  life  of  the  shingle  after  it  has  been  '  secured  in  place. 


By  means  of  stain,  the  shingle  is  adapted  to  run  almost  the 
entire  gamut  of  color  expression.  Barring  the  fact  that  the 
darker  wood  shingle — such  as  the  redwood  or  red  cedar  shingle — 
will  not  take  the  lighter  stains  without  considerably  modifying  the 
color  pigment,  the  white  cedar  can  be  toned  from  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  shades  up  to  the  darkest,  the  latter  obtainable  only  in  the 
darker  grained  woods.  If  stained,  the  shingle  should  be  dipped 
before  placing  upon  the  roof,  so  that  not  only  the  outer  exposed 
face,  but  the  butts,  the  sides  and  even  the  back  receive  a  thorough 
coating  of  the  pigment,  or  the  preservative.  In  this  way  the  life 
of  a  shingle  is  considerably  prolonged.  If  stain  is  applied  to 
shingles  after  they  are  laid  upon  the  roof,  it  should  be  of  the 

thinnest  possible  quality.  A 
thick  stain  will  merely  run 
down  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  butt  and  form  a  ridge 
above  which  water  collects, 
having  a  tendency  to  rot 
the  shingle  course  below. 
Paint  produces  the  same  re¬ 
sult  to  even  a  greater  de¬ 
gree.  Therefore  a  painted 
roof  lasts  less  time  than  a 
natural  shingled  roof.  A 
shingled  roof,  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  stain  after 
the  shingles  are  laid,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  last  less  time  than  if 
the  shingles  were  left  nat¬ 
ural  ;  and  the  adding  of  the  stain  to  the  shingle  by  dipping  before 
it  is  put  in  place  will  probably  increase  the  life  of  the  wood  in 
the  neighborhood  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  just 
about  pays  for  the  extra  expense  of  stain  and  dipping,  but  the 
advantage — aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easy  by  the  use  of 
stains  to  bring  the  roof  into  its  proper  harmony  of  any  color 
scheme  desired — lies  in  the  fact  that  the  color  of  the  roof  is  kept 
pleasing  from  the  very  moment  of  laying  up  to  the  very  end  of 
the  life  of  the  material.  The  dipped  shingle,  of  course,  absorbs  a 
little  more  of  the  material  than  when  it  is  applied  with  a  brush, 
and  it  is  also  considered  more  of  a  bother  to  lay  by  carpenters, 
and  consequently  it  costs  a  little  bit  more  on  both  these  items ; 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  additional  sum. 

In  using  color  on  shingles,  especially  in  the  darker  tones,  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  too  dense,  heavy  and  “stodgy”  in  effect.  In 
the  lighter  shingle  colors  the  different  texture  of  the  wood,  and 
the  varying  amount  of  stain  it  may  absorb  by  its  varying  porous 
qualities,  make  certain  minor  gradations  that  soften  the  effect  of 


The  appearance  of  a  tile  roof  is  improved  when  the  various  tiles  are  left 
open  at  the  eaves,  producing  the  interesting  wave  line 


A  mottled  effect  produced  by  unstained  shingles  allowed  to  weather 
for  a  time  is  attractive 


The  use  of  shingles  may  be  varied  to  produce  pattern  effects  of  various 
lines  such  as  is  shown  here 
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the  color  when  seen  in  a  mass  upon  the  roof.  This  same  result 
may  be  produced  artificially  by  the  use  of  two  or  three  colors  of 
stain,  nearly  enough  related  to  be  harmonious ;  if  some  of  the  roof 
shingles  are  dipped  in  each  color  and  then  mixed  all  together  and 
the  carpenters  make  selection  merely  for  size  as  they  are  laying 
them  upon  the  roof,  good  results  are  obtained.  In  the  course  of 
a.  year  the  roof  wears  into  a  pleasing  softness  of  tone  that  for¬ 
ever  prevents  the  color  from  seeming  to  be  aggressive  and  over¬ 
powering  the  rest  of  the  building.  Such  color  combinations  as  a 
weathered  gray,  a  moss  green  and  a  brighter  yellow  or  green  can 
be  mixed  in  proportions  to  produce 
the  general  effect  of  a  lichen-covered 
roof ;  and  such  colors  as  browns,  reds 
and  yellows  may  be  mixed  to  get  the 
general  effect  of  the  uneven  coloring 
of  a  tile  roof,  for  instance.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  purplish  sea-green  slate 
roof  can  be  nearly  simulated  in  shin¬ 
gles,  provided  that  color  scheme  seems 
desirable  to  the  designer  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  the  variety  at  hand  is  in¬ 
finite. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country 
some  stains  combine  with  rain  water 
to  react  upon  roof  flashing,  so  that 
the  metal  is  eaten  out  very  rapidly, 
and  leaks  result  from  that  cause.  In 
some  cases  an  acid  is  formed  that  also 
affects  the  metal  gutters  and  con¬ 
ductors  and  eats  them  away.  A  zinc 
flashing  will  last  as  long  in  the  shingle 
roof  as  the  wood  material,  and  cop¬ 
per  flashings  are  generally  an  unnec¬ 
essary  expense  without  any  resulting 
benefit  to  the  owner.  Of  course,  the 
reverse  is  true  of  the  flashings  to  be 
used  on  roofs  constructed  of  such  per¬ 
manent  materials  as  slate  or  tile. 

Next  let  us  consider  slate,  as 
shis  is  generally  the  material  next 
available  in  the  price  scale.  It  is 
not  generally  understood  that 
neither  slate  nor  tile,  of  them¬ 
selves,  makes  tight  roofs.  The 
crevices  that  occur  in  between  are 
so  large  and  open  that  snow  will 
creep  up  under  the  courses  in  cold 
weather  and  melt  the  next  warm 
spell,  so  entering  the  house  be¬ 
neath  unless  some  preventive  is 
taken.  The  same  is  even  more 
true  of  the  tile  than  of  the  slate. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary,  in  using 
either  material,  to  have  a  heavy 
paper  coating  with  well-lapped 
edges,  that  is  of  itself  impervious 
to  moisture,  placed  outside  the 
boarding,  and  if  a  material  of  a 
certain  spongy  quality  can  be  used, 
so  that  it  will  close  up  tightly  around  all  nails,  the  best  result  is 
likely  to  be  obtained.  This  can  sometimes  be  done  with  a  tar 
paper,  or  with  certain  papers,  of  a  rubber-like  consistency.  Once 
the  roof  is  made  tight  in  this  way,  the  outer  surfacing,  either  of 
tile  or  slate,  may  be  applied  with  perfect  safety,  and  either  mate¬ 
rial  ensures  a  durability  to  the  roof,  as  well  as  a  protection,  in 
case  of  fire  on  adjoining  property,  from  the  non-inflammable 
nature  of  the  material  employed,  that  is  not  the  case  with  wood. 


A  few  years  ago,  slate,  when  used,  was  either  of  the  densest 
and  most  evenly  selected  black,  as  smooth  in  surface  and  texture 
and  as  thin  as  was  possible  to  be  obtained,  or — this  in  the  period  of 
the  Mansard  roof  house — it  was  sometimes  cut  to  hexagonal,  dia¬ 
mond  or  other  forms  of  geometrical  shape,  and  laid  in  alternate 
layers  or  strata  of  contrasting  colors  generally  such  as  black  or 
red.  To-day — largely  through  missionary  propaganda  and  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts,  all  this  has  been  changed.  The  endeavor  now  is 
to  obtain  a  slate  roof  of  irregular  texture,  and  of  varied  color  and 
thickness.  It  has  been  shown  how,  in  English  and  other  foreign 

roofing  of  older  times,  the  slate  was 
selected  and  laid  so  that  the  heavier 
larger  pieces  were  around  the  eaves 
and  then  were  nicely  graduated  in 
size  and  thickness  as  the  roof  neared 
the  ridge  course,  where  the  smallest 
and  thinnest  slates  were  used.  Thus 
beauty  was  obtained  from  irregularly 
cut  slate,  in  the  resulting  charm  of  tex¬ 
ture  and  softening  of  shadows  upon 
the  roof.  A  method  of  mixing  slate 
so  as  to  use  the  varying  colors  of  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  upon  the  same  roof, 
is  by  employing  mottled  purple  and 
green  with  the  solid  purple  and  green 
slate,  for  instance,  to  blend  the  two 
colors  together,  or  gray  and  green 
upon  the  same  roof,  along  with  other 
combinations  available  within  the 
scope  of  the  material.  Of  course, 
either  of  these  methods  adds  expense 
of  assorting  and  handling,  and  this 
expense  is  increased  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  grade  and  select  the  slates 
for  varying  rows  for  their  thickness 
and  size. 

It  is  true  that  the  effect  of  a  “mixed 
slate’’  roof  may  be  obtained  at  a  less 
expense  by  the  use  of  “fading” 
slate,  generally  of  little  thickness, 
when  after  a  few  years  consider¬ 
able  variety  of  tones  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  slates  will  be  brought  out  from 
the  action  of  the  air  alone,  but  in 
this  case  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  final  result,  and  often 
some  slate  turns  a  most  unpleasant 
rusty  yellow.  This  makes  the 
cheapest  form  of  slate  roof.  Of 
course,  the  cost  of  the  slate  also 
increases  directly  as  its  thickness 
is  increased.  The  commercial 
slate  is  generally  of  thickness, 
3/16"  being  sometimes  marketed; 
but  unless  the  material  is  very  firm 
in  texture,  this  thickness  is  likely 
to  break  or  crack,  when  various 
slates  may  drop  off  of  the  roof  and 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  weath¬ 
er  to  penetrate  the  house  below. 

We  sometimes  see  a  small  cottage  with  slates  of  enormous 
thickness,  entirely  out  of  scale  with  the  design  employed  on  the 
roof.  At  other  times  we  see  slates  for  five  or  six  rows  in  one 
size,  and  then  suddenly  change  to  a  2"  or  1"  less  exposure  for 
the  next  five  or  six  rows,  producing  a  distressing  crudity  of  effect 
because  the  difference  is  immediately  apparent  to  the  eye.  In 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Flat  tile  or  shingle  tile  is  used  to  good  effect,  is  very 
adaptable  and  is  less  weight  than  the  ordinary  type 


The  slight  irregularity  in  the  laying  of  the  old  tile  roof  produced 
interesting  texture  effects 
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OF  SUPPLY  AND  THE  MEANS  WITH  WHICH  THEY  MAY  BE  UTILIZED— THE  MODERN  SYSTEMS  IN  USE,  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  EACH  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THE  BEST  ARE  OPERATED 
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ATER  supply  means  so  little  to  some  in¬ 
different  house  owners  before  the  house 
is  built  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
mistakes  are  made  in  providing  a  water 
supply  which  proves  inadequate  after  the 
house  is  completed.  Most  mistakes  be¬ 
come  apparent  when  it  is  too  late  to  cor¬ 
rect  them,  for  many  house  owners  are  so 
anxious  to  begin  actual  building  opera¬ 
tions,  and  they  spend  so  much  time  over 
house  plans  and  so  little  over  that  more 
prosaic  side  of  the  problem,  the  water 
supply,  that  the  latter  is  often  neglected. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  cf  the 
various  departments  of  the  house  than  pure  water  and  plenty  of  it. 
At  the  beginning  of  planning — yes,  even  before  the  building  site 
Is  purchased — consideration  should  be  given  this  all  important 
branch  of  work  and  the  owner  should  ask  himself  these  ques¬ 
tions :  “Where  will  the  supply  of  water  come  from?  Is  it  pure? 
Will  it  prove  abundant?  Can  it  be  economically  piped  to  the 
house?” 

Those  who  live  in  town  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  consider 
the  problem  quite  so  minutely  as  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
but  town  dwellers  should  understand  something  about  the  source 
of  their  drinking  water  and  the  proper  way  to  pipe  it  to  the 
house  for  connecting  with  the  various  plumbing  fixtures. 

When  one  is  contemplating  purchasing  a  lot  in  a  town  where 
one  has  never  lived,  it  will  be  well  to  investigate  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  proposition  before  buying  a  lot.  Procure  a  sample  of  the 
water  and  have  it  tested.  This  can  be  done  by  any  chemist  and 
the  charge  for  such  service  is  so  slight  that  it  is  well  worth  while. 
It  is  also  well  to  ascertain  what  the  local  water  pressure  is,  to 


make  sure  that  it  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  copious  supply  of 
water  to  the  house  at  all  times  when  brought  through  a  Y  inch 
service  pipe  (the  standard  size  for  services  allowed  by  most 
municipal  water  works). 

Although  a  Y  inch  pipe  is  usually  the  largest  tap  that  will  be 
allowed  by  the  water  company  on  its  mains,  it  is  frequently  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  more  than  one  Yt  inch  tap  for  large  houses  where 
a  Y  inch  flow  of  water  might  be  insufficient.  Thus  two  or  three 
inch  or  inch  taps  can  sometimes  be  taken  from  the  main, 
bringing  them  by  means  of  bends  into  a  single  inch  service 
line  to  the  house.  On  large  places  where  there  is  to  be  a  house 
of  good  size  as  well  as  a  garage  this  is  a  good  way  to  do. 

All  water  pipes  inside  the  house  should  drain  back  to  the  main 
shut-off  just  inside  the  cellar  wall  so  that  in  the  event  of  closing 
up  a  house  in  winter  during  the  absence  of  the  owner,  water  can 
be  shut  off  and  the  entire  contents  of  the  pipes  drained  to  prevent 
freezing.  It  is  also  an  advantage  to  have  every  subsidiary  line 

of  pipe  fitted  with  a 
valve  so  that  one 
line  can  be  shut  off 
and  drained  without 
interfering  with  the 
operation  of  any 
other.  In  making 
repairs  this  will  be 
found  a  great  con¬ 
venience  and  it  is 
surprising  that  more 
owners  do  not  insist 
upon  this  method  of 
piping  when  it  costs 
so  little  more  than 


For  small  houses  the  hand  pump  instead  of 
a  power-driven  one  may  be  used  for  se¬ 
curing  compression 
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A  pressure  tank  supplied  with  water  by  means 
of  a  gasoline  engine  and  pump 


the  ordinary  piping  without  the  simply  operating  cut-offs. 

In  some  localities  just  at  the  edge  of  town  where  the  house 
can  be  served  either  by  the  municipal  water  works  or  by  one’s 
own  water  supply  plant,  owners  are  frequently  in  doubt  which 
to  choose.  Water  supply  under  such  circumstances  should  be 
determined  by  cost  of  operation.  One  can  figure  quite  accurately 
the  cost  of  operation  of  a  water  supply  outfit  operated  by  a  gas 
engine  or  electric  motor.  Manufacturers’  figures  can  usually  be 
depended  upon  and  the  house  owner  should  first  estimate  the 
cost  of  water  furnished  by  the  municipality  and  compare  it  with 
cost  of  water  supplied  by  one’s  own  plant.  Of  course  the  only 
fair  way  to  judge  of  the  two  systems  is  to  take  into  consideration 
the  quality  of  the  water  furnished  as  well  as  its  cost. 

Artesian  well  water  supplied  by  so  many  municipal  plants  is 

frequently  so  hard 

.pi)F  rrrjLT'  •  TAHK  *  as  t0  ma^e  ]t  neces~ 

FWLJJUKL  ittUU - sary  to  have  two 

kinds  of  water  in 
the  house,  town 
water  for  drinking 
purposes  and  “soft" 
water  for  laundry 
and  bath.  Much  ar¬ 
tesian  water  contains 
such  a  percentage  of 
lime  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  up  a 
good  lather  with  it. 
There  are  several 

compounds  that  can  be  bought  to  soften  hard  water  for  the  bath, 
most  of  which  consist  of  powder  or  lumps  to  be  put  into  water 
before  bathing.  These  produce  water  approximately  “soft  "  but 
not  so  good  as  rain  water. 

Lime  precipitated 
by  artesian  well 
water  when  it  is 
heated  (as  in  the 
hot  water  heater 
and  range  boiler)  is 
the  source  of  much 
trouble  in  plumbing 
and  heating  pipes 
and  radiators.  In 
some  places,  also, 
the  heating  of  arte¬ 
sian  well  water  produces  an  acid 
that  attacks  pipes  and  causes 
them  to  disintegrate  soon. 

To  offset  some  of  these 
troubles  caused  by  artesian  well 
water  it  is  a  very  good  idea  to 
install  a  separate  water  supply  system 
of  “soft”  water,  piped  to  the  laundry 
tubs,  kitchen  sink  and  bathrooms. 

This  usually  consists  of  a  compression 
tank  in  the  basement  drawing  water 
from  a  cistern  built  in  the  yard,  fed 
by  rain  water  from  the  roof  by  means 
of  the  downspouts. 

The  compression  tank  in  the  base¬ 
ment  is  operated  by  a  pump  run  by  a 
gas  engine  or  electric  motor  working 
automatically,  the  pump  forcing  water 
from  the  cistern  into  the  pressure 
tank,  the  latter  being  a  boiler-plate 
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The  best  type  of  windmill  installation  has  a 
pressure  tank  in  the  basement 


A  concrete  cistern  renders  moun¬ 
tain  spring  water  available 


tank  built 
pressure. 


to  withstand  considerable 
water  into  the 


Forcing 


The  hydraulic  ram  system  is  simple 
and  effective 


pressure  tank  bot¬ 
tles  up  air  con¬ 
tained  at  the  other 
end  of  the  tank, 
forming,  in  fact, 
compressed  air. 

The  more  water 
forced  into  the 
tank,  the  higher 
this  air  pressure 
which  sends 
water  from  the 
tank  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  fixtures  in 
the  house,  the  en¬ 
tire  operation  be- 
i  n  g  automatic. 

When  a  faucet  is 
opened,  water  is 
supplied  from  the 
tank  under  pres- 
sure  and  after 
considerable 
water  has  been 
used  the  pressure 

falls  in  the  tank,  releasing  an  automatic  switch  which  starts  the 
pump  again  and  forces  more  water  into  the  tank,  thus  again  in¬ 
creasing  pressure.  When  the  pressure  has  arisen  to  the  proper 
point  a  switch  automatically  shuts  off  power  and  the  pump  stops. 

Of  course  when  soft  water  in  addition  to  hard  water  is  piped  to 
the  various  fixtures,  a  third  pipe  line  and  faucet  are  required  at 
each  fixture.  Thus,  hot  soft  water  is  delivered  at  one,  cold  soft 
water  at  another  and  cold  hard  water  at  the  third.  In  many 
houses  soft  water  is  carried  simply  to  the  laundry  tubs,  hard 
water  being  used  at  the  kitchen  sink  and  in  the  bathrooms. 
When  special  soap  is  used  to  counteract  the  effect  of  hard  water 
this  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  way. 

Instead  of  using  a  pressure  tank  operated  by  electric  motor  or 
gas  engine,  many  house  owners  install  pressure  tanks,  operated 
by  a  hand  pump.  With  these  it  is  necessary  to  pump  the  tank 
only  about  three-quarters  full  of  water  once  in  so  many  hours, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  water  used.  This-  is  a  perfectly 
practical  installation  for  small  houses  where  consumption  of 
water  is  not  too  large,  for  hand  pumps  operate  easily  by  means 
of  a  lever  pulled  forward  and  backward. 

When  the  municipal  water  supply  is  taken  from  a  river  or 
lake  the  water  is- usually  sufficiently  soft  for  all  purposes,  mak¬ 
ing  it  unnecessary  to  have  an  independent  soft  water  supply.  In 
this  case  the  owner  need  merely  have  the  water  tested  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  pure  and  fit  to  use. 

For  those  who  cannot  use, 

water. -lively _  or  do  not  desire  to  use  the 

municipal  water  system,  there 
are  many  ways  open  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  efficient,  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  The  first 
thing  the  country  house  owner 
should  consider  is  the  source 
of  his  water  supply,  for  upon  this  source  de¬ 
pends  the  proper  system  for  piping  water 
to  the  house.  For  instance,  if  the  new  house 
is  in  the  mountains  a  most  practical  solution  of  the 
problem  may  be  to  tap  a  spring  high  up  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  piping  water  down  to  the  house.  Or  in  a 
more  level  country  if  water  is  to  be  brought  from  a 
stream  or  pool  a  hydraulic  ram  may  be  advisable  to 
force  it  into  the  house.  A  driven  or  dug  well  may  be 
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This  electric  switch  automatically  controls  the 
electrically  driven  outfit 


more  advisable  than 
either,  the  water  be¬ 
ing  discharged  by  a 
compressed  air  out¬ 
fit  contained  direct¬ 
ly  at  the  well,  or  the 
water  may  be  sucked 
to  the  h  ouse  by 
means  of  a  pump  in 
the  basement  of  the 
house  and  forced  to 
the  various  fixtures 
by  a  pressure  tank. 

By  far  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  country 
houses  are  supplied 

with  water  from  a  dug  or  driven  well  and  this  is  usually  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  water  supply  problem.  Whether  to 
dig  a  well  or  “drive”  one  is  largely  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
local  conditions.  Old  farms,  so  often  bought  and  modernized, 
usually  have  a  dug  well  somewhere  on  the  place  which  in  many 
cases  proves  adequate  to  supply  the  estate  with  water.  In  using 
an  old  well  of  this  sort,  however,  one  should  be  particular  that 
it  is  located  far  enough  from  buildings  to  admit  of  no  contamina¬ 
tion.  The  water  should  be  tested  and  pronounced  pure. 

It  is  general  practice  now  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  to  “drive” 
wells  instead  of  digging  them,  for  the 
former  kind  can  be  sunk  to  a  deeper 
level  than  is  usually  possible  with 
dug  wells,  making  it  possible  to  tap 
that  larger  and  purer  supply  of  water 
which  lies  deep  below  the  surface. 

Driven  wells  vary  in  depth  from 
thirty  or  sixty  feet  to  300  feet  or 
more,  according  to  location.  The  pro¬ 
cess  consists  in  boring  or  “driving”  a 
hole  (usually  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter)  by  means  of  a  well  drill¬ 
ing  machine  (operated  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  well-driver),  the  hole  after¬ 
wards  being  filled  with  pipe  (called 
“casing”)  to  which  the  pump  is  sub¬ 
sequently  attached.  Prices  for  these 
driven  wells  vary  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  but  average  about  as  follows :  Six  inches  in 
diameter,  $2.25  per  foot;  5  inches,  $1.75;  43T  inches,  $1.50,  in¬ 
cluding  the  casing. 

Many  houses  located  in  mountain  districts  are  fed  adequately 
with  pure  water  from  a  spring  by  the 
simple  means  of  pipes  laid  from  the 
spring  to  the  house.  When  the  spring 
is  high  enough  above  the  house  to  give 
a  good  head  of  water  at  the  fixtures 
this  is  a  practical  way  to  get  a  supply 
of  water.  After  locating  a  spring-  that 
flows  throughout  the  year,  a  concrete 
cistern  should  be  built,  enclosing  it, 
containing  pure  sand  in  the  bottom 
through  which  the  spring  can  bubble. 

The  outlet  pipe  (from  which  water 
flows  to  the  house)  should  be  covered 
with  a  fine,  copper  wire  screen  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  sediment  from  entering  the 
pipe  line.  At  the  top  of  the  cistern 
build  an  iron  or  wooden  cover.  With  a 


A  basement  pressure  tank  equipped  with  an  electrically 
driven  pump 


maintain  a  good  sized  cistern  (holding — say  120  barrels),  there 
should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

If  the  spring  is  not  situated  high  enough  above  the  level  of  the 
house  to  give  good  head  to  the  water  it  will  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
stall  a  hydraulic  ram  below  the  spring  to  force  water  into  the 
house  under  pressure.  A  hydraulic  ram  is  an  ingenious  little  de¬ 
vice  by  which  water  lifts  itself  from  pool  to  house.  The  flow  of 
water  from  the  pool  to  the  ram  by  force  of  gravity  propels  a 
column  of  water  upward  to  the  house,  a  portion  of  the  water  be¬ 
ing  wasted  in  the  operation.  Water  at  the  house  end  of  the  line 
is  stored  up  in  a  storage  tank  (from  which  it  flows  by  gravity  to 
the  fixtures)  or  it  can  be  delivered  to  a  pressure  tank  for  feeding 
the  fixtures.  The  hydraulic  ram  works  simply  by  utilizing  the 
weight  of  a  body  of  water  to  drive  a  comparatively  small  amount 
to  a  considerable  height.  When  once  installed  it  need's  practically 
no  repair  or  attention  and  it  has  no  operating  expense. 

The  same  conditions  that  control  the  use  of  spring  water  for 
supplying  a  country  house  also  control  any  stream,  pool  or  lake 
from  which  the  owner  may  desire  to  obtain  the  water  supply  for 
his  house,  bearing  in  mind  always,  that  no  source  of  water  should 
be  considered  until  it  has  first  been  tested  by  a  reliable  chemist. 

In  many  instances  a  hydraulic  ram  works  well  at  stream  or 
pool,  or  frequently  it  is  more  practical  to  use  a  compressed  air 
outfit  for  forcing  water  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  house. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  is  considering  water  supply  for 

his  country  place  it  may  be  well  to 
review  here  a  few  of  the  standard 
systems  which  are  available  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  always 
the  windmill  outfit  where  a  windmill 
located  directly  over  a  driven  or  dug 
well  pumps  water  into  a  high  tank 
from  which  it  is  delivered  by  force 
of  gravity  to  the  various  fixtures  in 
the  house.  There  is  no  reason  for 
windmills  being  the  unsightly  stacks 
they  so  often  appear.  By  inclosing 
the  framework  to  harmonize  with  the 
architectural  scheme  of  the  outbuild¬ 
ings  proper,  much  more  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance  is  obtained,  or,  as  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  the  windmill  may  be  of 
the  decorative  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical  Holland  type.  A  success¬ 
ful  method  when  it  is  desired 
to  do  the  pumping  by  means  of 
a  windmill  is  to  provide 
a  pressure  tank  in  the 
basement  of  the  house 
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flowing  spring  of  capacity  to  fill  and 


The  compressed  air 
system  with  lift¬ 
ing  apparatus  in¬ 
side  the  well  is 
a  great  saver  of 
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to  which  water  is  pumped  by  the  wind¬ 
mill  and  whence  it  is  delivered  to  the 
various  fixtures  by  pressure  of  the  tank.  This 
removes  the  possibility  of  a  frozen  tank  in  the 
winter  time. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two 
PUMP-  types  of  pressure  tank  systems — those 
tank  ( Continued  on  page  53) 


Mistakes  We  Made  In  Building  Our  House 

A  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  HOME-MAKING  AND  THE  ERRORS  IT  BROUGHT 
TO  LIGHT— VENTILATION,  HEATING  AND  OTHER  VITAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

by  Charles  K.  Farrington 


IDO  not  suppose  we  made  more  mistakes  than  does  the  average 
house  builder.  We  had  an  architect,  and  told  him  before 
he  drew  up  the  plans  and  specifications  what  we  thought  we 
wanted.  After  we  had  lived  awhile  in  our  house  we  found  how 
different  many  things  might  have  been. 

Take  the  cellar,  for  example.  Few  housebuilders  pay  much 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  house,  often — I  might  add — to  their 
cost.  The  cellar  is  used  a  good  deal,  and  the  health  of  the  family 
may  depend  in  a  measure  upon  how  it  is  constructed.  We  did 
not  plan  for  coal  space.  We  did  not  think  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  so.  Consequently  our  supply  of  coal  has  to  be  placed  over 
the  piping  from  the  heater.  This  is  always  objectionable.  The 
piping  may  be  injured  by  the  coal  rushing  against  it  when  it  is 
being  put  in,  or  a  leak  may  develop  underneath  the  coal,  making 
much  labor  necessary  to  reach  and  repair  it.  We  found  out  also 
that  in  common  with  many  housekeepers  we  could  save  fifty 
cents  per  ton  on  our  winter’s  supply  of  coal  for  range  and  furnace 
if  it  was  put  in  during  the  late  summer  or  early  fall.  In  our  case 
this  would  mean  a  saving  of  ten  dollars  a  year.  When  planning 
for  your  furnace  to  be  set,  see  that  there  is  sufficient  coal  space 
near  it  for  the  entire  winter’s  supply  of  coal,  and  that  no  piping 
is  in  the  way.  Then  it  will  be  in  a  position  where  it  can  be 
handled  easily  without  undue  labor  when  the  furnace  is  coaled. 
We  have  many  times  wished  we  had  planned  for  this  when  we 
built  our  home,  and  we  could  easily  have  done  so  with  no  extra 
expense. 

“Outside  flap  folding  cellar  doors”  should  be  avoided.  They 
are  very  expensive  to  keep  in  repair;  slamming  them  down  will 
injure  their  hinges,  and  the  wood  also  rots  rapidly  away.  An 
ordinary  door  in  the  side  of  the  house  is  vastly  superior.  Then 
there  is  no  snow  to  clean  off  the  cellar  doors  in  the  winter  time, 
nor  do  they  freeze  up  as  the  outside  kinds  do,  and  in  summer  a 
wire  screen  door  can  be  used,  thus  largely  ventilating  the  cellar. 
A  door  placed  in  the  side  of  the  house  can  often  be  arranged  to 
open  directly  upon  the  kitchen  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar.  Such 
an  arrangement  economizes  space,  especially  if  the  back  stairs 
from  first  to  second  floors  are  located  directly  over  the  cellar 
stairs.  A  little  care  in  planning  these  details  will  save  much 
valuable  space. 

The  cellar  should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  windows  opening 
directly  to  the  outside  air,  and  not  underneath  piazzas  as  a  number 
of  ours  did.  If  windows  open  so  they  do  not  ventilate  as  they 
should.  If  a  wire  door  is  used  in  connection  with  a  door  set  in 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  a  good  number  of  windows,  the  air 
in  the  cellar  will  be  kept  pure  and  sweet.  People  sometimes 
wonder  how  bad  air  from  the  cellar  comes  through  the  house. 
It  does  so  easily,  through  the  walls,  directly  from  the  cellar. 
Also  a  damp  cellar  will  make  the  first  story  rooms  very  unpleasant 
to  live  in. 

Our  plans  showed  room  for  the  kitchen  range  to  be  set  in 
the  chimney,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  this  because  suf¬ 
ficient  space  had  not  been  allowed  for  the  range  and  hot-water 
boiler  next  to  it,  also  two  doors,  one  opening  into  the  pantry, 
the  other  into  the  laundry,  one  door  being  located  on  each  side 
of  the  range.  The  range  therefore  was  set  next  to  the  chimney. 
This  wasted  room,  and  room  is  always  at  a  premium  in  a  kitchen  ; 
also  the  kitchen  was  much  warmer  in  hot  weather.  This  same 
error  made  it  impossible  for  a  third  story  room — through  which 
the  same  kitchen  chimney  passed  on  its  way  lo  the  roof — to  have 
an  additional  window.  The  plans  showed  a  window  on  each 


side  of  the  chimney,  but  it  was  possible  to  place  but  one.  Mis¬ 
takes  like  this  are  very  common  in  plans,  strange  to  say,  and  the 
housebuilder  should  plainly  state  the  number  of  windows  he  must 
have  to  his  architect,  and  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

A  range  for  the  kitchen  with  one  large  oven  instead  of  two 
smaller  ones  we  have  found  from  actual  tests  to  be  far  more 
serviceable,  and  we  discarded  our  two  oven  range  for  one  with 
a  single  oven.  The  two  oven  ranges  have  of  course  a  much 
larger  fire  pot  and  consequently  burn  a  far  greater  amount  of 
coal.  At  most  times  a  single  oven  with  a  shelf  in  it  will  give  an 
abundance  of  room  for  the  cooking  of  an  average  family.  In 
such  cases  if  a  double  oven  stove  is  used  it  causes  needless  ex¬ 
pense.  We  found  this  so  after  a  thorough  trial.  Also  we  had 
too  much  hot  water  as  too  large  a  water  back  came  with  the 
large  fire  pot,  and  we  wasted  'fnuch  water  by  being  obliged  to 
let  it  off  at  frequent  intervals  to  prevent  damage  to  our  boiler 
by  steam  from  overheated  water.  All  such  details  one  learns  from 
experience,  but  it  is  costly ;  a  far  better  way  is  to  learn  from  others 
and  make  a  right  selection  at  the  start.  Of  course  unless  such 
matters  are  brought  before  a  housebuilder’s  attention  they  will 
probably  not  be  considered.  Few  persons  think  to  inquire  about 
the  size  of  the  fire  pot,  this  of  course  determining  the  amount  of 
coal  the  range  will  burn.  Small  details  as  regards  attachments, 
finish,  etc.,  are  usually  considered,  but  the  important  item  as  to 
how  much  coal  the  range  will  burn  is  too  often  entirely  ignored. 

A  combination  gas  and  coal  range  is  a  nice  thing  to  have  and 
saves  much  room  in  the  kitchen.  Our  kitchen  was  not  well 
ventilated ;  windows  should  be  provided  on  at  least  two  sides  of 
a  kitchen  so  as  to  secure  sufficient  air  from  outside. 

The  back  stairs  leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the  second  story 
were  also  a  failure.  Care  in  designing  them  was  not  used, 
consequently  sufficient  space  was  not  left  to  make  stairs  with 
square  platforms  at  the  turns.  Instead,  the  steps  at  the  turns 
were  of  the  kind  that  go  to  a  point  at  one  side.  This,  of  course, 
makes  the  stairs  dangerous,  yet  such  stairs  are  used.  Do  not 
allow  them  to  be  used  in  your  home ;  a  very  bad  accident  is  likely 
to  occur  at  any  time.  Our  third  story  stairs  were  also  poorly 
planned.  A  room  above  them  made  it  impossible  for  a  large 
piece  of  furniture  to  be  carried  up  them  to  the  store  room  located 
on  the  third  floor.  Insist  upon  having  stairs  which  are  designed 
for  use,  and  which  will  allow  furniture  to  be  taken  up  or  down 
them  without  damaging  woodwork  or  walls.  Ours  are  not  so 
and  we  have  suffered  much  inconvenience  thereby.  Insist  also 
that  hand  rails  shall  be  placed  on  them.  Without  hand  rails  stairs 
are  very  dangerous,  but  ours  did  not  have  them  until  we  put  them 
up  at  considerable  expense  after  living  in  our  home  awhile. 

A  servant’s  bathroom  was  built  off  the  laundry  without  the 
cellar  being  built  underneath  it.  Under  no  circumstances  allow 
such  a  thing  to  be  done  in  any  house  you  build.  The  warm  air 
from  the  cellar,  of  course,  could  not  protect  the  plumbing,  and 
each  winter  much  damage  resulted.  The  idea  that  warm  air  from 
the  laundry  and  kitchen  would  warm  this  extension  proved  an 
absolutely  mistaken  one.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  floors  warm  also  to  prevent  damage  to  the  traps. 
Building  the  bathroom  over  the  front  door  vestibule  is  also  a 
very  bad  practice.  Often  this  is  done  in  houses  built  these  days 
when  two  bathrooms  are  provided,  and  even  small  houses  are 
now  provided  with  two  bathrooms  because  the  convenience  of 
having  them  is  becoming  more  and  more  realized.  “The  owner’s 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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THE  lure  of  the  bargain-counter  lies  over  us  all — over  you,  sir, 
just  as  strongly  as  over  madame,  your  wife.  No,  I’ll  admit 
you  don’t  spend  five  dollars’  worth  of  time,  temper  and  vitality 
to  buy  a  yard  of  I2^c.  stuff  for  n%c. ;  but  you  do  chase  rain¬ 
bows  even  more  industriously,  when  it’s  a  question  of  building 
your  house.  You  are  going  to  get  a  home  at  a  most  wonderfully 
low  cost— you  are  going  to  buy  your  material  yourself,  and  hire 
your  own  workmen,  and  employ  all  sorts  of  startling  innovations. 
Likewise  (though  you  don’t  know  it)  you  are  going  to  buy  some 
very  valuable  experience — and  pay  full  price  for  it,  too! 

I  have  tried  all  ways  of  building ;  and  absolutely  the  cheapest 
way  is  to  have  one  general  contract  to  cover  everything.  Make 
one  man  respon¬ 
sible,  and  then 
hold  him  respon¬ 
sible.  Otherwise 
you’ll  be  met  with 
the  endless  cry, 

‘“That’s  not  my 
fault!”  The 
workmen  make  a 
glaring  mistake, 
for  example ;  to 
correct  it  will 
waste  your  mate¬ 
rial  most  shame¬ 
fully — but  nobody 
is  responsi¬ 
ble  !  Some  enter¬ 
prising  small  boys 
enter  the  un¬ 
guarded  building, 
and  merrily  do  a 
few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  o  f 
damage;  of 
course  the  fore- 
m  a  n  ought  to 
have  locked  the 
door,  but  he  didn’t,  and  as  a  result  nobody  is  responsible ! 

Not  so  long  since,  I  overheard  two  mechanics  talking: 

“Say,  the  boss’s  doin’  this  here  job  by  the  day,  ain’t  he?” 

‘‘No,  by  contract.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  different  story ;  we  want  to  quit  loafin’,  then,  an’ 
git  a  move  on  us;  didn’t  know  it  was  a  contract  job!” 

Such  a  conversation  is  characteristic,  and  merely  shows  that 
anyone  not  fully  familiar  with  the  details  of  building  is  certain 


to  be  very  much  disappointed  when  he  launches  himself  in  the 
midst  of  its  complexities. 

But  there  is  a  way  of  cutting  the  cost  of  the  small  house — - 
Economical  Design.  The  saving  that  one  can  effect  by  proper 
care  in  this  is  sometimes  very  startling  indeed.  For  instance,  I 
recently  planned  two  houses ;  in  one  I  was  left  free  to  follow  my 
own  inclinations,  but  in  the  other  I  wasn’t.  The  cost  of  the  first 
was  $1.67  per  square  foot  of  floor  area,  whereas  the  second  was 
$2.19,  an  increase  of  over  thirty  per  cent.! 

Now,  the  saving  wasn’t  in  any  one  large  item:  it  was  in  a 
great  number  of  small  items.  These  are  worth  considering. 

Here  are  cross-sections  through  two  small  houses.  There’s 

just  about  the  same 
amount  of  space 
in  each,  but  I’ll 
wager  that  the  one 
at  the  left  will  cost 
fully  twenty  per 
cent,  more  than  the 
other.  The  rooms, 
for  instance,  are  12 
feet  wide,  just  8 
inches  too  much 
for  a  12-foot  joist, 
and  so  the  next 
size  —  14-foot  — 
must  be  used, 
thereby  wasting  16 
inches.  The  house 
at  the  right  is  made 
a  trifle  narrower, 
and  we  use  12-foot 
joists  with  no 
waste  at  all.  So 
with  the  rafters : 
we  just  can’t  use 
20-foot  lengths  in 
the  first  house,  and 
have  to  use  two  12- 
footers — 22-foot  rafters  are  very  seldom  carried  in  stock.  That 
means  additional  labor  and  material  for  bracing  and  splicing, 
whereas  the  slant  of  rafters  in  the  other  design  is  so  adjusted 
that  20-foot  sticks  are  just  long  enough. 

The  eaves  of  the  first  house  are  open,  with  finished  show- 
rafters  of  3"  x  6"  yellow  pine ;  the  second  house  has  closed  eaves, 
carried  by  rough  pieces  of  2"  x  3".  That  also  means  the  omission 
of  4  feet  of  brick  wall.  Finally,  the  right-hand  house  has  sloping 


These  two  houses  containing  about  the  same  amount  of  space  show  a  considerable  difference  in 
cost.  The  design  at  the  left  cannot  use  stock  lengths  of  joists  and  rafters  as  can  that  at  the  right. 
This  latter  shows  possible  saving  in  walls  at  the  eaves  and  in  construction  of  dormers 
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“Dutch"  dormer  windows,  while  the  other  has  peaked-top  dor¬ 
mers,  far  more  expensive  to  build. 

And  yet,  I'll  wager  that  most  people  would  consider  the  house 
built  from  the  design  at  the  right  the  more  attractive  house  when 
finished ! 

Very  often  such  a  pet  plan  is  devised  as 
Plan  I,  and  insisted  upon  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  twenty  per  cent,  more  outside 
wall  surface  than  a  compact  arrangement  like 
Plan  II.  Outside  wall  is  very  much  more 
costly  than  partition  wall ;  besides,  a  long- 
drawn-out  plan  compels  more  or  less  waste 
space  for  passages  to  reach  the  bedrooms ; 
and  passages  cost  at  least  a  dollar  and  a  half 
per  square  foot.  Amateur  plan-schemes  are 
always  more  or  less  wasteful  and  uneconom¬ 
ical  ;  that  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected.  If 
one  is  willing  to  supply  the  extra  funds,  one 
should  most  as¬ 
suredly  have  a 
house  planned  ex¬ 
actly  according  to 
one’s  own  fancy ; 
but  too  often  the 
client  either  will 
not  or  cannot  pay 
the  difference.  In 
such  cases  one 
should  give  some 
latitude  to  one’s 
architect,  and  per¬ 
mit  a  little  rear¬ 
rangement  of  the 
plan ;  too  many 
clients  seem  to  forget  that  the 
really  skilful  architect  is  just  as 
expert  in  planning  as  he  is  in 
■exterior  designing. 

One  of  the  most  serious  items 
of  extra  cost  is  the  millwork — the 
■doors,  the  windows  and  so  on.  If 
one  can  get  these  in  “stock-’ — that 
is,  buy  them  ready-made — there  is 
a  saving  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  over  “special”  or 
made-to-order  work.  In  a  six- 
room  cottage  this  saving  will  be 
from  $50  to  $100,  and  in  a  larger 
•house  it  is  even  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion. 

Now,  to  use  stock  millwork 
properly  is  a  difficult  matter ;  it 
means  immense  labor  and  research 
on  the  part  of  the  architect.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  make  the  detail 
drawings  for  whatever  quaint  con¬ 
ceit  comes  into  one’s  head,  than 
painfully  to  puzzle  over  stock  cat¬ 
alogues,  revising  one’s  ideas  to 
fit!  Nevertheless,  it’s  surprising 
what  wonderfully  good  results 
•one  can  get  out  of  most  unprom¬ 
ising  material.  Casement  windows,  for  instance,  do  not  come  in 
stock,  so  one  takes  “rim”  sash,  sets  them  on  their  sides  and  lets 
the  carpenter  make  simple  frames  for  them.  Paneled  wainscoting 
is  extremely  costly,  but  paneled  cupboard  doors  are  very  cheap, 
and  one  can  make  very  satisfactory  effects  out  of  them.  Colonial 


doorways  with  sidelights  are  high-priced  when  made  “special 
but  with  a  stock  five-cross-panel  door,  a  pair  of  stock  eight-light 
sash,  two  cupboard  doors  and  some  stock  molding,  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  can  be  had ;  or,  by  using  three  cupboard  sash 
and  glazing  them  with  simple  leaded  glass  in 
Colonial  pattern,  one  can  get  still  better 
effects. 

For  very  large  windows  having  more  than 
twelve  panes,  “factory”  sash  can  be  had. 
These  will  perhaps  show  some  small  defects, 
but  a  little  paint  and  putty  will  cover  up 
everything. 

Now,  many  will  insist  on  hardwood  finish. 
“I  can  buy  it  for  almost  the  same  as  soft 
wood,”  they  say.  Quite  true ;  but  it  takes 
twice  as  long  to  install,  and  you  pay  your 
carpenter  a  good  stiff  sum  for  this.  Cypress, 
pine  or  redwood  will  stain  up  very  attractive¬ 
ly  ;  even  hemlock, 
so  treated,  has  a 
wonderfully 
beautiful  grain, 
and  has  been  used 
in  some  very  cost¬ 
ly  houses. 

Be  careful  of 
the  stairway: 
quirks,  twists  and 
spirals  are  very 
costly  things.  If 
you  study  some  of 
the  best  old  Colo¬ 
nial  work,  you’ll 
be  surprised  to 
find  what  extremely  good  results 
were  often  obtained  on  very  sim¬ 
ple  lines.  Fussiness  doesn’t  nec¬ 
essarily  spell  beauty. 

Now,  another  point.  Perhaps 

you  have  seen  a  most  attractive 

little  cottage  of  field-bowlders, 
built  for  an  absurdly  small  sum. 
Exactly ;  field-stone  could  be  had 
for  the  picking  up,  over  there, 
but  you  may  have  to  pay  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  freight,  besides 
three  rehandlings ;  and  so,  stone 
will  be  the  most  expensive  thing 
you  can  possibly  use.  Brick,  we’ll 
say,  is  made  almost  at  your  very 
door.  Suppose  you  pick  out  the 
overburned,  blackened  “arch” 
bricks,  and  use  them.  Build  the 
wall  so  that  only  the  ends  of  the 
bricks  show  —  no  “stretchers” 
whatever.  This  gives  a  wonder¬ 
fully  picturesque  texture ;  dark 
black-brown  tones,  with  a  sparkle 
of  lighter  tints.  Of  course,  these 
bricks  can  be  had  very  cheaply 
indeed. 

Always  use  local  materials  as 
far  as  you  possibly  can ;  a  skilled  architect  can  get  good  results 
out  of  many  old  things,  no  matter  how  unpromising  they  may 
seem  at  first.  Even  concrete  blocks  will  make  most  beautiful 
little  Colonial  cottages,  provided  one  insists  on  the  smooth-face 
( Continued  on  page  52) 
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Overburned  bricks  when  laid  with  the 
headers  to  the  weather  give  an  inter¬ 
esting  effect  of  color  and  pattern 


The  house  at  the  left  would  be  very  much  more  expensive  to  heat  that  than  at  the  right.  The 
square  plan  shows  an  economy  of  outside  wall  and  a  saving  in  passages  to  reach  the  bedrooms 
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If  a  stock  door  is  purchased  the  architect  can  combine  stock 
sash  and  cupboard  paneling,  in  an  effective  Colonial  doorway 


Ceilings  should  be  low  to  gain  the  effect  of  homelikeness ;  when  over  8  feet  6  inches  the  room  is  apt  to  appear  chilly  and  stiff.  Casement  windows 
planned  in  rows  are  always  attractive;  this  bay  is  seen  from  the  outside  in  the  lower  picture  on  page  twenty-four 


The  Way  the  Architect  Works 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  HOUSE  PLANNING  THAT  EN¬ 
ABLES  THE  PROSPECTIVE  HOUSE  BUILDER  TO  CLARIFY  HIS  IDEAS— THE  DETAILS  THAT 
GO  FOR  COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE,  AND  ADD  TO  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  HOUSE 


THERE  is  in  the  lay  mind 
an  ignorance  of  how  an 
architect  approaches  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  building  a  house  and 
too  often  a  misunderstanding 
of  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
There  is  an  idea  altogether 
too  common  that  the  business 
of  an  architect  is  to  hang  trim¬ 
ming  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  and  to  torture  the  in¬ 
side  into  cozy  corners,  that  he 
is  a  luxury,  a  sort  of  house 
milliner,  a  kind  of  parasite 
who  expends  his  efforts  in 
making  a  great  number  of 
superfluous  drawings.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  try 
to  show  the  architect’s  true 
function,  his  real  relation  to 
house  building,  and  the  meth- 
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ods  which  he  follows  to  attain 
his  ends. 

On  an  architect  being  in¬ 
formed  that  his  services  are 
desired,  the  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  as  usual  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  first,  he  wishes  to  visit 
the  land  with  the  owner. 
What  he  is  after  is  to  learn 
the  location,  the  existing  sur¬ 
roundings  and  what  course 
the  future  development  is  like¬ 
ly  to  take,  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  the  general  lay 
of  the  land.  Unless  the  land 
is  approximately  level  it  will 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have 
a  topographical  survey,  at 
least  of  so  much  as  will  be 
covered  with  the  house  and  its 
A  beamed  ceiling  strongly  emphasizes  the  horizontal  effect  of  a  room  accessories.  The  rougher  the 
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land  the  more  necessary  this  will  be.  He  will  note  the  position 
of  any  trees,  the  best  views,  probable  character  of  the  sub-soil, 
the  location  of  water,  gas,  electric  wiring  and  sewer,  note  any 
building  restrictions  peculiar  to  that  particular  lot  and  any  other 
points  that  will  affect  the  work.  This  knowledge  is  essential. 

Next,  he  will  wish  to  have 
a  talk  with  the  owner  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  his  requirements 
are,  what  he  must  have,  what 
he  can  do  without,  his  particu¬ 
lar  hobbies  and  finally  to  ask 
what  he  purposes  to  spend, 
and  tell  him  it  is  not  enough ! 

If  he  has  made  tentative 
plans  at  home  on  the  dining 
room  table,  the  owner  will 
produce  them  sheepishly  and 
with  many  apologies,  but  they 
are  often  a  great  help. 

Having  got  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  possible  from  the  owner, 
the  architect’s  work  really  be¬ 
gins.  Not  the  least  of  his  dif¬ 
ficulties  will  be  the  fitting  of 
demands  into  the  sum  to  be 
expended.  In  small  work — - 
that  is,  houses  costing  up  to 
$12,000 — space  should  be  giv¬ 
en  the  first  consideration  and 
the  cost  of  the  work  is  usually 
reckoned  on  a  basis  of 
so  much  a  square 
foot,  the  locality  and 
type  of  house  desired 
affecting  the  amount. 

This  means,  then,  that 
for  so  much  money 
we  can  have  just  so 
much  house.  It  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of 
area. 

It  is  a  great  sorrow 
in  the  life  of  an  archi¬ 
tect  that  he  is  so  often 
forced  to  spread  his 
money  out  so  thin.  So 
many  of  the  delectable 
things  that  hover  on 
the  point  of  his  pencil 
must  be  sternly  order¬ 
ed  back  and  a  foot  of 
area  added  instead. 

This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  they  seem 
to  do  better  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  land  of  en¬ 
chanting  country 
houses.  There  they 
will  often  build  a  small  house  or  cottage  and  spend  on  it  as 
much  as  would  build  a  house  twice  as  large ;  money  going  for 
heavy  slate  roofs,  brick  and  tile  here  and  there,  hand  hewn 
timbers,  simple  decorative  plaster  work  or  the  infinite  pleasure 
to  be  had  in  the  company  of  cunning  wood  joinery  and  simple 
carving. 

One  cannot  find  fault  with  a  young  couple  having  a  strictly 
limited  purse  for  demanding  area  first,  when  at  best  they  will 
get  less  than  they  desire.  We  should,  however,  like  to  see  a 


larger  body  of  people  who  can  better  afford  it,  willing  to  increase 
the  per-foot  cost ;  that  is,  who  only  desire  a  small  house  but  are 
willing  to  spend  more  than  a  minimum  sum  for  it.  It  would 
seem  that  thoughtful  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances  would 
realize  the  fact  that  living  in  a  home  surrounded  by  the  best 

work  of  gifted  designers  and 
skilled  craftsmen  is  a  source 
of  real  solid  and  lasting  pleas¬ 
ure,  a  subtle  influence  to  re¬ 
finement  that  makes  for  an 
increased  appreciation  of  all 
the  world’s  art  of  every  sort. 
Anyone  who  is  at  all  sensitive 
to  such  things  (and  the  hard¬ 
est  head  is  influenced  more 
than  it  ever  realizes)  knows 
how  he  stands  up  straighter 
and  holds  his  head  higher  be¬ 
fore  a  Whistler  etching,  a 
piece  of  old  satsuma,  gilded 
carcone  or  faded  tapestry. 
Oscar  Wilde  said,  “If  I  only 
could  live  up  to  my  blue 
china,”  and  this  is  the  feeling 
that  soaks  into  one  that  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  work  that  skillful 
men  can  do. 

But  to  return  to  our  draw¬ 
ing  board.  First,  we  have  to 
determine  the  proper  location 
of  the  main  rooms. 
Consider  the  simplest 
form  of  plan  for  a 
moment,  the  rectan¬ 
gular.  The  living- 
r  o  o  m  and  dining¬ 
room  will  each  want 
southern  sun,  the  din¬ 
ing-room  should  also 
have  sun  at  breakfast 
time  which  determines 
for  it  a  southeast 
corner.  This  will 
leave  the  southwest 
for  the  living-room. 
The  fact  that  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the 
dining-  room  and 
kitchen  cannot  be 
severed  has  reduced 
the  possibilities  s  o 
that  with  the  dining¬ 
room  on  the  south¬ 
east,  we  shall  have 
our  kitchen  on  the 
southeast.  This 
leaves,  by  a  process  of 
elimination,  only  the 
southwest  for  our  hall  or  if  the  living-room  is  given  the  whole 
west  and  side,  our  hall  will  come  in  the  center  on  the  north. 

This,  we  will  find  in  the  case  we  have  taken,  to  be  a  sensible 
arrangement. 

The  kitchen  finds  itself  in  the  most  undesirable  corner  where 
it  belongs.  It  is  a  room  that  does  not  lack  heat  of  its  own  and 
the  pantry  and  refrigerator  are  about  the  only  places  in  the  house 
that  should  never  see  the  sun.  The  front  hall  will  also  find  itself 
in  a  location  the  least  desirable  for  a  room. 


The  waste  spaces  of  a  house  may  well  be  planned  to  accommodate 
closets  and  drawers  or  provide  a  window  nook 


English  half-timber  houses,  though  more  expensive  than  the  house  of  square  plan,  have 
a  charm  unapproached  by  the  buildings  of  flat  exterior.  Allen  W.  Jackson,  architect 
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Having  arrived  at  the  disposition  of  our  rooms  in  some  such 
way  as  this,  we  can  proceed  to  work  shape,  sizes  and  sub-divisions. 
The  exact  disposition  of  space  in  any  larger  or  more  elaborate 
house  than  this  will  not  be  possible  to  consider  here.  As  in  the 
openings  of  a  game  of  chess,  after  the  first  few  moves  the  possible 
ramifications  become  so  num¬ 
erous  and  complicated  that 
we  are  soon  bewildered  if  we 
try  to  learn  them  all ;  so  here, 
too,  the  simple  beginning  of 
the  four  room  plan  is  enough. 

Once  we  make  our  start  cor¬ 
rectly  we  may  amplify  as 
much  as  we  please  and  as  we 
expand  the  possible  arrange¬ 
ments  become  infinite. 

On  the  second  floor,  we 
shall  not  try  for  any  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  the  problem  will 
become  one  of  packing  in  as 
many  rooms  as  will  dovetail 
together  with  no  space  left 
over. 

It  is  well  for  the  amateur 
planner  not  to  forget  here  cer¬ 
tain  uninteresting  but  stern 
necessities  that  if  ignored  will 
cause  confusion  later.  For 
instance,  certain  carrying 
partitions  must  run  up 
through  the  house, 
one  above  the  other 
for  economy  of  fram¬ 
ing  so  that  joists  of 
too  great  length  and 
consequent  depth  need 
not  be  used.  This  will 
fix  certain  second 
floor  partitions.  The 
direction  of  these 
joists  must  also  be 
considered  so  that  the 
house  will  be  tied  to¬ 
gether  at  the  roof 
plate.  Otherwise,  the 
thrust  of  the  rafters 
would  tear  it  asunder. 

The  various  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures  should  be 
kept  over  each  other 
for  the  sake  of  econo¬ 
my.  The  stairs  are 
one  of  the  few  things 
that  will  admit  of  no 
squeezing.  In  order 
not  to  hit  one’s  head, 
a  certain  amount  of 
room  must  be  allowed 
for  them,  and  if  they  take  up  too  much  room  in  the  hall  the  hall 
must  be  made  larger  and  not  the  stairs  smaller.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  deceive  ourselves  on  paper.  The  head  room  under 
roofs  must  also  be  gone  into  carefully  to  avoid  disappointment 
later  in  the  attic  rooms. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way  of  houses  having  the  same  floor 
area,  the  advantage  of  the  square  over  the  long  narrow  plan  is 
that  of  greater  compactness.  It  results  in  being  more  easily 
heated,  in  shorter  distances  from  one  room  to  another  and  that 


there  are  a  greater  number  of  rooms  that  will  have  windows  on 
two  sides,  while  the  expense  of  the  house  per  square  foot  will  be 
less  than  in  the  long  house.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  long  house 
we  are  able  to  get  our  kitchen  and  nursery  further  from  our 
bedrooms.  There  is  an  immense  gain  in  the  exterior  appearance 

of  the  building  in  that  we  shall 
have  one  dimension  greater 
than  the  others,  thus  avoiding 
the  chunkiness  of  the  cubical 
mass.  More  seclusion  may  be 
had  for  the  various  rooms  and 
a  livelier  sense  of  interest 
created  because  of  the  greater 
variety  of  the  plan.  There  is 
nothing  reticent  about  a  square 
house ;  on  entering  the  front 
door  the  whole  thing  is  ap¬ 
parent.  In  the  other,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  what  we  shall 
find  around  the  next  corner. 

It  is  not  until  we  have  our 
plan  roughly  blocked  out  as 
above,  that  the  architect  will 
give  much  thought  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  expression.  To  be  sure, 
he  will  probably  have  given 
some  consideration  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  building  but  it 
is  not  until  the  plan  is  determin¬ 
ed  and  its  essentials  well  fixed 
that  he  will  give  any 
serious  attention  to 
the  appearance  of  the 
outside.  Considering 
the  elevations,  he  will 
first  determine 
whether  it  is  to  be 
formal  or  informal  in 
character,  whether  he 
will  try  for  symmetry 
with  its  accompanying 
dignity  or  for  the 
picturesqueness  that 
may  easily  result 
from  an  informal 
rambling  treatment. 
The  nature  of  the 
building,  its  surround¬ 
ings,  and  the  predilec¬ 
tions  of  the  owner, 
will  all  be  factors  that 
assist  him  to  arrive  at 
his  decision ;  the  pri¬ 
ority  of  the  plan  over 
the  elevations  and  the 
greater  amount  of 
study  going  into  it  is 
a  matter  which  is  not 
understood  by  the  uninitiated.  It  is  the  plan  that  is  the  important 
thing  and  it  must  govern  the  elevations.  We  shall  expect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  each  will  make  concessions  of  a  minor  nature  to  the 
other,  but  whatever  the  esoteric  relationship  may  be  it  is  almost 
always  to  be  noted  that  a  thoroughly  good  plan  arrived  at  after 
careful  study,  will  find  as  its  concomitant  a  set  of  elevations 
waiting  ready  to  clothe  it  without  strain  or  effort.  If  one  takes 
care  of  the  plan,  the  elevations  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

( Continued  on  page  60) 


Among  the  conveniences  that  may  be  planned  for  is  an  automatic  ash 
sifter  connected  directly  with  the  kitchen  range 


This  house  has  a  variety  of  elevations  without  extreme  irregularity  of  plan.  1  he  porch 
roof  provides  a  possibility  for  a  sleeping  porch  with  iron  awning  supports  as  suggested 


The  Vital  Functions  of  Light 

in  the  Home 

HOW  LIGHT  INFLUENCES  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS— THE  QUESTION  OF  EYE  STRAIN— MEANS 
OF  LIGHTING  THAT  MAY  PRODUCE  THE  ATMOS¬ 
PHERE  OF  HOME-HOW  TO  REMEDY  PRESENT  EVILS 

by  F.  Laurent  Godinez 

Editor's  Note. — Science  has  advanced  much  during  the  last  decade  in  eliminating  evils 
and  correcting  abuses,  especially  those  connected  with  home  living.  We  have  a  better 
architecture,  mure  efficient  means  of  sanitation,  but  in  one  department  of  the  home  we 
remain  woefully  ignorant.  The  question  of  illumination  is  answered  to-day  with  little 
consideration  of  the  esthetic.  We  are  entirely  unaware  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  light 
as  a  means  of  decoration  and  know  nothing  of  its  subtle  influence  upon  our  health  and , 
even  our  mental  attitude.  Mr.  Godinez  has  spent  much  time  and  careful  research  in  this 
held  and  has  astonishing  disclosures  to  make,  that  will  awaken  our  dormant  sensibilities. 
Although  his  criticism  is  direct,  it  is  of  the  highest  order  in  that  he  offers  a  remedy  for 
each  abuse  which  he  makes  apparent.  He  does  not  advocate  any  definite  equipment,  but 
he  suggests  how  each  individual  may  make  use  of  his  own  to  best  advantage,  and  what 
are  the  desirable  requisites  of  new  material.  In  this  article  he  tells  his  readers  for  the 
first  tune  the  important  part  light  plays  in  their  lives,  its  physical  and  psychical  effect  upon 
us  In  another  issue  he  will  give  practical  suggestions  of  great  value  and  inspiration. 


LIGHT  in  the  home 
is  as  we  make  it. 

It  may  be  a  source  of 
comfort,  an  inspiring 
influence,  an  element  of 

the  beautiful,  or — in  the  utilitarian  sense — just  a  part  of  things,  a 
servant  in  the  house ;  nothing  more. 

There  is  no  other  product  of  modern  civilization  which  exercises 
so  great  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  in  the  home.  Nerves  may 
be  shattered  by  its  violent  use,  despondency  and  melancholia 
brightened  by  its  subtle  influence.  Eye  strain  and  chronic  head¬ 
ache  will  result  from  its  misuse.  Eye  comfort  and  visual  acuity 
are  the  rewards  of  its  intelligent  appreciation.  Taken  as  it  is  to¬ 
day  in  allopathic  doses,  as  an  antidote  for  darkness,  artificial  light 
is  overstimulating  and  dangerous.  Assimilated  naturally  in 
visually  palatable  homeopathic  form,  it  is  a  wonderful  tonic;  but 
as  prescribed  by  the  incompetent,  it  is  pitifully  inadequate,  and 
a  deadly  menace  to  the  eyesight. 

Let  us  momentarily  consider  the  causes  for  such  an  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs.  In  the  wholesale  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  artificial  light,  we  are  confronted  with  the  inevitable  triangle 
of  human  forces,  slightly  modified  from  the  conventionalized 
triangle  of  the  melodrama,  but  still  a  triangle  in  the  functional 
sense.  In  this  instance  the  triumvirate  consists  of : 

First ;  the  manufacturer  of  energy  in  luminous  form  from  coal, 
popularly  known  as  “that  Gas  or  Electric  Light  Company, 
operating  by  franchise  as  a  public  service  corporation.  Second; 
the  manufacturer  of  energy  transforming  devices — lamps,  which 
convert  gas  or  electricity  (energy)  into  the  visible  luminous  form 
of  light,  and  their  accessories,  lighting  glassware  and  fixtures. 
Third,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  public  which  is  theoretically 
presumed  to  enjoy,  thrive,  and  prosper  by  the  combination  of  the 
first  and  second  forces  named. 

When  the  consumer  of  electric  energy  in  the  form  of  light  has 
fault  to  find  with  the  service  rendered,  he  invariably  accuses  the 
lighting  company.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  fault  lies  with 
the  form  of  the  lamp  or  the  device  for  transforming  the  energy 
into  light.  This  is  the  weak  link  in  the  chain  that  connects  the 
consumer  and  producer.  We  have  advanced  toward  a  *" 
greater  appreciation  of  esthetic  considerations  in  many 
things  but  we  are  ignorant  where  such  consideration 
should  apply  in  lighting.  We  might  call  this  the  dark  age 
of  lighting,  paradoxical  though  it  may  be.  We  have  plenty 
of  brilliance  but  neither  the  conception  of  its  proper  use 
nor  the  satisfactory  means  to  enjoy  it. 

While  the  contractor  and  the  architect's  assistant  are 
directly  blamed  for  the  perfunctory  spirit  in  which  they 
have  placed  impossible  lighting  equipment  in  the  home,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  utterly  dependent  upon 


the  manufacturer  of 
lighting  accessories  for 
the  data  which  has  been 
quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative. 

An  eminent  authority  on  interior  decoration  states :  “The 
technical  man,  or  engineer,  has  narrowed  his  perspective  by  an 
exclusive  consideration  of  economic  and  utilitarian,  rather  than 
aesthetic  considerations.  He  has  knowledge  of  lamps  and  their 
construction  but  smiles  indulgently,  and  with  smug  complacency 
at  the  mere  idea  of  estheticism  in  lighting.” — Fie  has  no  ap¬ 
preciation  for  environment,  knows  naught  of  that  consistent 
relationship  between  light  and  color,  which  is  the  essence  of 
decoration — or  atmosphere.  It  is  individuals  of  this  negative 
type  who  are  responsible  for  the  unrealized  possibilities  of 
artificial  light  and  who  have  offensively  prohibited  co-operation 
with  those  most  eminently  qualified  by  nature  and  experience  to 
advance  the  cause  of  artificial  light — the  decorator  and  architect. 

These  criticisms  do  not  apply  to  the  illuminant  manufacturer 
in  the  sense  of  belittling  his  achievement  in  illuminant  improve¬ 
ment— for  in  the  tungsten  lamp  of  to-day,  evolved  by  ceaseless 
experiments  from  Mr.  Edison’s  first  electric  lamp  of  over  thirty 
years  ago,  we  have  a  luminous  medium  of  singular  flexibility  and 
economy.  Similarly,  the  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Carl  Auer  Von 
W-elsbach,  has  given  to  the  world  an  incandescent  gas  mantle,  at 
least,  equalling  the  tungsten  lamp  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
light. 

This  question  of  quantity  and  quality  of  modern  light  sources 
is  of  grave  import.  Because  he  has  succeeded  in  creating  an 
illuminant  which  approximates  daylight  and  assists  industrial 
occupation,  the  illuminant  manufacturer  is  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  his  tungsten  lamp  with  its  white  light  is  a  universal 
panacea  for  all  lighting  ills.  So  far,  however,  only  the  industrial- 
utilitarian  and  commercial-economic  aspects  have  received  his 
recognition. 

In  the  lighting  of  the  home,  the  glare  of  day  perpetuated  at 
night  by  artificial  illuminants  is  unnatural — opposed  to  nature’s 
teachings,  entirely  lacking  in  that  element  of  repose  which  should 
delicately  emphasize  the  quiet  and  peace  of  eventide  in  the 
home. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  physiological  aspect  of  artificial 
light  in  the  home,  and  determine  briefly  just  what  consti¬ 
tutes  ocular  hygiene. 

One  of  the  necessary  requisites  for  ocular  comfort  is 
that  the  brilliancy  of  a  light  source  in  the  visual  field 
should  be  restricted  within  certain  limits.  “Illuminating 
Engineers”  who  have  rudely  invaded  the  field  of  the 
physiologist,  have  agreed  after  most  exhaustive  controversy 
that  light  sources  having  a  specific  brightness  of  from 
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four  to  five  candle  power  per  square  inch,  down  to  0.2  to 
0.1  candle  power  per  square  inch  as  a  minimum,  are  safe 
working  standards  for  the  eye.  We  are  informed  by  the 
“Illuminating  Engineer”  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  owing  to  “individually  different  requirements.” 

This  is  a  bit  nearer  the  mark,  but  there  is  one  positive 
method  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  source  of  light 
is  too  bright.  If  it  can  be  regarded  fixedly  without  ocular 
discomfort,  squinting,  or  annoyance,  it  is  not  too  bright 
from  a  physiological  viewpoint.  Whether  it  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  a  delight  to  the  eye,  is  a  psychological, 
esthetic  problem,  which  we  will  discuss  later. 

Do  not  confuse  the  “candle  power”  of  “source  brightness” 
“intrinsic  b  r  i  1  - 
liancy”  with  the 
rated  candle  pow¬ 
er  of  the  light  it¬ 
self.  The  first  is 
purely  a  measure 
of  the  brilliancy 
of  various  light 
sources  expressed 
in  candle  power 
per  square  inch ; 
and  it  is  merely 
for  comparative 
purposes  that  the 
reference  is  here¬ 
inafter  used. 

Of  course,  in 
m  a  n  y  instances 
the  eye  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the 
dangerous  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the 
tungsten  lamp,  by 
some  sort  of 
glassware,  which 
should  serve  the 
double  function 
of  eye  protection 
and  the  re-dis¬ 
tribution  of  light 
over  areas  where 
it  is  required. 

The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  no 

illuminant  manufacturer  has  indicated  the  necessity  for  utilizing 
his  product  with  care.  Undue  emphasis  on  its  economical  phase 
has  persuaded  the  adoption  of  such  lights  in  substitution  for  older 
types  of  less  brilliant  illuminants,  but  nothing  has  been  said  about 
eye  strain  and  its  prevention. 

Since  the  days  of  the  candle  the  source  brightness  of  our  il- 
luminants  has  steadily  increased.  It  has  passed  the  danger  mark, 
but  the  saturation  point  is  not  yet  in  sight.  If  values  of  from 
o.  1  to  five  candle  power  per  square  inch  constitute  the  maximum 
range  of  brightness  that  is  safe  for  human  eye¬ 
sight,  glance  at  the  following  tabulation,  and 
cease  to  marvel  at  the  oculist’s  prosperity : 


From  an  inspection  of  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  each 
successive  development  of  electrical  illuminants  has  been 
attended  with  an  amazing  increase  in  source  brightness, 
and  where  a  value  of  five  candle  power  per  square  inch  is 
considered  the  limit  of  safety,  we  have  exceeded  that 
limit  two  hundred  times ! 

When  this  significant  fact  is  realized  the  time  will  be 
at  hand  for  serious  consideration. 

The  human  eye  is  but  an  extended  portion  of  the  brain, 
according  to  the  most  eminent  anatomists — and  as  such 
must  be  treated  as  no  mere  auxiliary  optical  equipment, 
but  instead,  as  a  vital  anatomical  organ  affecting  in  some  im¬ 
portant  manner  every  other  organ.  Thus,  the  glaring  unprotected 

light  source, 
whether  it  be  the 
typical  light  of 
the  subway  train 
or  some  too  bril¬ 
liant  light  in  the 
home,  is  the  un¬ 
suspected  cause 
of  many  an  acute 
headache,  which 
with  continued 
exposure  will  be¬ 
come  chronic. 
Indigestion  a  n  d 
nervous  despond¬ 
ency  have  also 
been  traced  to 
this  cause.  The 
physiological  sig¬ 
nificance  of  color, 
or  quality  of  light 
in  the'  h  o  m  e , 
brings  us  to  the 


reading  page, 
great  deal 


Whatever  is  good  in  decoration  expresses  a  consistent  relationship  between  light  and  color.  I  he 
atmosphere  of  the  home  as  influenced  by  light  should  reflect  refinement ;  do  not  desecrate  its 
environment  with  commonplace  lighting  glassware  typical  of  the  store,  the  office  and  the  factory 


Source  of  Light 


Jl' 


Candle  . 

Oil  lamp  . 

Gas  flame  .  3 

Carbon  filament  electric  lamp .  375 

Welsbach  gas  mantle .  20 

Tungsten  lamp  . 1000. 


Intrinsic  Brilliancy 
Candle  Power 
Per  Square  Inch 
....  3.-4. 

....  3.-  8. 

-  8. 


■50. 


A 
of 

humanity’s  ocular 
discomfort  has 
come  from  en¬ 
deavoring  to  de¬ 
cipher  small  black 
characters  against 
a  white  page.  In 
the  days  of  earlier 
illuminants  the 

page  was  perhaps  insufficiently  lighted  and  eyesight  was  im¬ 
paired  through  strained  perception.  Then  came  the  oil  lamp 
with  its  soft  mellow  radiance,  which  has  still  many  admirers  in 
the  student  world.  We  see  the  small  print  on  our  reading  page 
by  contrast.  The  contrast  is  the  black  type  against  the  white 
background,  but  the  area  occupied  by  the  blank  white  paper  is 
far  greater  than  the  area  occupied  by  the  black  type.  In  other 
words,  the  blank,  white  area,  which  serves  to  reflect  or  dif¬ 
fuse  light  from  a  lamp  into  the  eye,  reflects  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  perceive  the  printed  matter  by  contrast. 

With  earlier  forms  of  electric  illuminants  the 
white  page  was  modified  by  the  amber  color  of 
the  light  source,  and  against  this  soft,  mellow 
background  the  contrast  of  the  small  black 
characters  was  less  abrupt  and  more  readily 
perceptible.  With  the  tungsten  lamp,  the  read¬ 
ing  page  is  glaring  white,  reflecting  so  much 
light  into  the  eye  that  comfortable  perception 
is  impossible. 

Assuredly  we  desire  to  enjoy  the  economic 
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advantages  of  these  modern  illuminants,  but  let  us  temper  their 
use  with  respect  to  our  eyesight.  With  the  same  quantity  of 
amber  and  white  light  on  two  reading  pages,  any  person  will  be 
able  to  read  longer,  and  more  comfortably  with  the  amber  light. 

Since  the  illuminant  manufacturer  and  “Illuminating  Engineer” 
will  not  recognize  the  obvious  physiological  requirements  of  the 
reading  light,  let  every  person  interested  in  conservation  of  vision 
prescribe  his  own  remedy,  for  the  procedure  is  simplicity  personi¬ 
fied.  Granting  that  the  requirements  of  the  individual  differ, 
then  let  the  individual  recognize  his  requirements. 

There  is  to-day,  a  material  termed  “gelatine  film”  which  is 
manufactured  in  sheets,  about  two  feet  square.  It  is  a  thin, 
transparent  medium  employed  in  the  theater  for  the  projection 
of  colored  lights 
and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  realism  in 
scenic  effects.  It 
i  s  available  in 
many  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  amber, 
and  is  practically 
fireproof.  It  may 
b  e  cylindrically 
shaped  to  con¬ 
form  with  the 
various  sizes  of 
modern  light 
sources,  and  held 
in  place  by  or¬ 
dinary  paper 
clips,  such  as  are 
used  in  attaching 
office  correspond¬ 
ence.  It  may  be 
obtained  at  any 
electric  stage 
lighting  supply 
house,  for  a  few 
cents.  It  will  make 
light  sources 
which  are  an  an¬ 
noyance  to  the 

eye,  soft  and  attractive.  It  may  be  inserted  in  cylindrical  form 
about  an  illuminant,  without  removing  its  shade,  or  globe,  or 
glass. 

Just  one  experiment  will  convincingly  demonstrate  its  ability 
to  transform  harsh,  white  light  into  the  soft,  agreeable  radiance 
of  the  oil  lamp.  Any  density  of  color  may  be  obtained  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  layers  forming  the  amber  cylinder. 

While  a  fluid  preparation,  known  as  “lamp  coloring”  has  been 
available  for  staining  lamp  bulbs,  its  application  has  been  limited 
to  exterior  sign  effects.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
permanency  of  color  or  variation  of  color  density  with  its  use, 
and  the  operation  of  "dipping”  lamps  in  coloring  solutions  is 
fraught  with  many  uncertainties. 

The  standard  makers  of  incandescent  gas  mantles,  recognizing 
sometime  ago  that  a  white  light  mantle  was  unsuited 
for  home  lighting,  devised  what  is  termed  an  “amber 
light  mantle,”  which  is  most  pleasing  and  restful  to 
the  eve.  Unfortunately,  the  manufacturers  of  electric 
lights  have  not  considered  this  matter. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  this  question 
of  light  modification.  Great  physical  discomfort  has 
resulted  from  the  substitution  of  high  intrinsic  bril¬ 
liancy  of  light  sources  for  older  types  of  illuminants 
to  which  their  visual  functions  had  become  accom¬ 
modated.  Overstimulation  of  the  retina  decomposes 


Good  decoration  suffers  from  over-lighting.  There  must  be  shadows — light  and  shade.  A  touch 
of  light  against  a  tapestry  or  a  sprig  of  blossoms — and  the  thing  is  done 


the  visual  purple  much  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  restored,  and 
the  result  is  retinal  exhaustion  followed  by  its  attendant  depres¬ 
sion  of  other  organic  functions. 

That  occasional  feeling  of  drowsiness  sometimes  noticeable  in 
the  brilliantly  overlighted  drawing-room,  is  due  to  retinal  over- 
stimulation,  and  the  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  wasted  in 
the  continued  muscular  effort  expended  in  squinting  and  brow- 
puckering  to  exclude  the  annoying  glare. 

Similarly  those  who  immediately  after  dining  peruse  an  over- 
brightly  lighted  reading  page,  add  to  digestive  exertions  the 
burden  of  an  ocular-muscular  action  inspiring  fatigue  and 
drowsiness. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  a  white  light  is  undesirable  in 

the  home,  and 
these  involve  psy- 
chology.  Sub¬ 
consciously  and 
unconsciously  we 
experience  many 
sensations  which 
are  directly  due  to 
psychological  pre¬ 
cedent.  Unex¬ 
pected  contact 
with  a  subtle  per¬ 
fume,  a  certain 
quaver  in  a 
musical  theme, 
and  instantly  our 
mind  reverts  to 
some  incident  or 
personality  of  long 
ago,  revivify¬ 
ing  the  past  with 
startling  realism. 
Through  the  in¬ 
terminable  space 
of  centuries  hu¬ 
manity  has  been 
trained  through 
hereditary  p  s  y  - 
chological  prece¬ 
dent  to  regard  light  as  a  symbol  of  warmth,  comfort,  and  repose. 
For  ages  the  comfort  of  the  open  fire  has  impressed  on  the  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  the  invariable  association  of  that  physical  comfort 
with  the  coloring  of  the  dancing  flames.  Recall  the  pictorial 
beauty  of  the  setting  sun,  transfiguring  everything  with  its  kindly 
radiance,  and  know  why  nature’s  teaching  has  endeared  to  hu¬ 
manity  that  soft  mellow  quality  of  light  which  imbues  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  home  with  an  atmosphere  rich  in  tone,  feeling  and 
expression. 

No  woman  can  appear  to  advantage  beneath  the  cold,  harsh, 
white  light  of  modern  illuminants  which  cruelly  reveal  every 
wrinkle  and  emphasize  every  facial  blemish.  Even  the  bloom  of 
youth  pales  under  the  brutal  glare  of  the  tungsten  lamp  when 
it  is  unmodified. 

Schopenhauer  and  Herbert  Spencer  devoted  most 
exhaustive  research  to  determine  the  effect  of  music 
on  the  nerves;  yet  the  influence  of  color,  particularly 
on  the  overwrought  nervous  system,  is  even  more 
definitely  marked.  The  great  student  of  chromo¬ 
therapy,  Van  Bliervliet,  maintains  that  those  senses 
which  are  most  sensitive  to  color  appreciation,  directly 
stimulate  intellectuality,  indicating  that  those  in¬ 
dividuals  possessing  superior  intelligence  are  particu¬ 
larly  susceptible  to  the  suggestion  of  color  or  music. 

( Continued  on  page  52) 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FITTING  THE  HOUSE  TO  ITS  SITE-A  SUGGESTED  SCHEME 
IN  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DEVELOPED 
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AFTER  one  has  decided  to  build  and  has  procured  his  lot,  it 
is  quite  noticeable  that  as  a  rule  little  or  no  pains  are  taken 
to  consider  exactly  how  the  house  should  be  located,  almost  the 
entire  attention  being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  rooms  and  the 
disposition  of  the  various  small  interior  features.  This  is  a  con¬ 
dition  we  find  much  more  prevalent  among  suburban  homes  of 
moderate  cost  than  in  the  more  extensive  estates  which  naturally 
call  for  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  study  of  all  the  numer¬ 
ous  features  to  be  provided  for. 

In  that  our  consideration  is  of  the  smaller  dwellings  located 
upon  an  average-sized  suburban  lot,  we  should  accomplish  more 
by  taking  a  concrete  example  and  attempting  to  work  out  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  in  its  principles  at  least  may  be  applied  to  a  vast  num¬ 


ber  of  problems,  even  though  the  existing  conditions  are  some¬ 
what  dissimilar. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  have  a  comparatively  level  piece  of 
property,  with  a  ioo-foot  frontage,  and  200  feet  deep,  sold  with 
a  restriction  that  a  25-foot  setback  shall  be  maintained  by  all 
buildings  constructed  along  this  and  all  highways  running  north 
and  south,  it  is  desired  by  the  owner  that  a  bungalow  containing 
a  living-room,  with  a  dining  alcove,  a  kitchen,  three  chambers  and 
a  bath  be  built  upon  this  lot.  Fie  is  also  anxious  to  build  a  garage, 
with  a  room  for  a  man-about-the-place,  and  a  small  shed  for 
storing  tools.  Further  than  this  the  owner  has  no  very  definite 
or  tangible  ideas,  except  that  these  two  buildings  shall,  jointly, 
cost  him  not  over  five  thousand  dollars.  The  matter  of  the  ar- 
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Here  the  porch  is  so  designed  and  placed  that  its  use  as  a  living-room  is 
fully  justified  by  its  seclusion 

rangement  and  beautification  of  the  grounds  is  left  as  another 
consideration,  entirely  independent  and  subordinate  to  the  rest. 

Having  had  our  conditions  thus  vaguely  outlined,  we  have  two 
distinct  problems  before  us.  First  of  all,  we  must  devise  a  scheme 
of  development  for  his  entire  property ;  one  which  will  not  only 
ofifer  him  the  most  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  thus  allow  him  to 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  expenditure,  but  also 
promise  an  assured  return  should  he  at  any  time  be  anxious  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it.  Second,  after  having  devised  such  a  scheme,  we  now 
have  before  us  what  is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all ;  that  is,  im¬ 
pressing  upon  the  owner  the  value  of  disposing  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  manner  suggested.  We  must  convince  him  that  the 
prime  consideration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  three  units  of  which 


the  house  is  composed — living,  sleeping  and  service — is  to  give  the 
living  portions  the  preference  of  sunlight,  privacy,  views  and  the 
prevailing  summer  breezes.  Thus,  by  locating  the  house  as  near 
the  street  as  conditions  will  allow  and  as  close  to  the  northerly 
limits  of  the  lot  as  is  found  practicable,  the  living-room  and  porch 
will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  of  openness  and  unobstructed  sun¬ 
light  and  view.  This  also  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  a  fairly 
large  sweep  of  secluded  lawn  area,  ranging  from  the  south  to  the 
west  and  outlined  with  mass  planting  which  might  be  fringed 
with  choice  flowering  shrubs  and  hardy  perennials.  Further, 
being  so  situated,  the  living  portions  of  the  house  are  retired  and 
private,  and  at  the  same  time  derive  the  benefit  of  the  prevailing 
summer  breezes.  The  two  principal  chambers,  having  one  side 
exposed  upon  the  west,  receive  the  full  value  of  the  same  breezes. 

The  service  being  located  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  house,  is 
in  most  respects  an  ideal  arrangement,  in  that  it  is  removed  from 
the  more  private  parts  of  the  establishment.  By  placing  the 
drive  leading  to  the  garage  along  the  northerly  property  line,  it 
not  only  serves  as  an  entrance-way  to  the  back  of  the  property 
but  also  accommodates  the  house  service.  Further,  by  being  so 
located  it  allows  the  necessary  going  and  coming  to  take  place 
without  encroaching  in  any  way  upon  the  living  portions  of  the 
house. 

The  garage  and  tool-shed  are  placed  in  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  the  lot,  and  by  being  so  removed  from  the  house  the 
possibilities  of  noise  and  danger  from  fire  are  greatly  lessened, 
while  the  tool-shed  is  of  easy  access  to  the  gardening  end  of  the 
property. 

Back  of  the  above-mentioned  lawn  area,  and  adjacent  to  the 
garage,  would  be  an  admirable  position  for  a  vegetable  garden, 
cold  frames,  and  possibly  greenhouses.  So  located  they  would  ob¬ 
tain  the  greatest  benefit  of  sunlight,  and  such  trucking  as  might 
be  found  necessary  could  easily  be  carried  on  through  the  garage 
yard. 

Having  very  briefly  indeed  considered  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  several  main  elements  of  the  property  should  be  placed  as 
described,  it  might  be  helpful  to  give  some  description  of  the  house 
itself,  and  thereby  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  why  the  dis¬ 
position  and  design  of  the  several 
rooms  should  not  be  made  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  rest  of  the  property. 

The  living  portion  is  composed  of  an 
ample  but  not  large  living-room,  a 
spacious  covered  veranda  and  a  flag¬ 
stone  paved  terrace.  The  living-room 
is  in  itself  devoted  to  three  uses.  At 
the  easterly  end  the  meals  could  be 
served,  from  which  position  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  would  be  enjoyed  during  the 
entire  year.  The  westerly  end  is  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  veranda 
and  terrace,  thus  establishing  a  very 
close  connection  between  indoor  and 
outdoor  life.  The  third  use  is  the  re¬ 
tirement  suggested  by  the  fireplace  al¬ 
cove,  which  is  recessed  sufficiently  to 
throw  it  outside  the  body  of  the  room, 
thus  giving  it  that  quiet  seclusion  so 
essential  to  its  enjoyment. 

The  sleeping  portion  is  a  unit  by  it¬ 
self,  easily  accessible,  however,  from 
both  the  living-room  and  the  kitchen. 
By  making  it  accessible  from  the  kitch¬ 
en  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  housework  without  intruding  upon 
the  privacy  of  the  living-room.  The 
chambers  have  been  so  arranged  that 


A  house  in  which  the  elements  of  outlook  and  p  rivacy  are  attained  for  the  porch  by  having  it  face 

the  flower  garden 
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one  of  them  may  be  used  as  a  maid’s  room,  and  in  that  case  en¬ 
tered  from  a  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen. 

The  service  includes  the  kitchen,  the  pantry  and  possibly  the 
laundry  yard.  The  kitchen  has  exposures  on  two  sides,  thereby 
giving  a  free  circulation  of  air,  a  feature  extremely  desirable 
during  the  summer  months.  Having  its  principal  exposure  on 
the  east,  the  early  morning  light  is  to  be  had,  while  during  the 
warm  part  of  the  day  it  is  shaded,  making  the  housework  a  much 
more  comfortable  and  enjoyable  performance.  A  butler's  pantry 
is  introduced  between  the  dining  end  of  the  living-room  and  the 
kitchen.  This  effectually  separates  the  two  and  prevents  odors 
and  disturbances  from  getting  to  the  front  or  living  part  of  the 
house. 

In  designing  the  elevations  the  various  interior  elements  should 
be  expressed,  and  their  relation  to  external  conditions  should  be 
strongly  borne  in  mind.  At  the  dining  end  of  the  living-room  the 
windows  have  been  made  large  and  the  eaves  kept  high  in  order 
to  acquire  the  full  benefit  of  the  early  morning  sunlight.  The 
opposite  end  of  the  room  is  well  protected  from  the  hot  southerly 
sun  by  extending  the  roof  over  the  porch  and  dropping  the  eaves 
as  low  as  is  practicable.  By  so  doing  not  only  is  comfort  added 
but  a  very  strong  sense  of  seclusion  and  retirement  is  gained. 

The  sleeping  portion  is  expressed  as  secondary  to  the  main 
living-room  by  its  long  low  roof  and  its  somewhat  semi-detached 
character. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  service  is  expressed  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  slope  of  the  roof,  thereby  dropping  the  gutter  line  to 
a  much  lower  level  than  that  of  the  dining  end  of  the  living- 
room.  Its  secondary  character  is  further  expressed  by  the  use 
of  small  windows  raised  well  above  the  floor,  thus  allowing  the 
sink  and  set-tubs  to  be  located  directly  beneath,  giving  them  the 
best  possible  light. 

We  have  tried  to  show  the  owner  how  his  problem  should  be 
conceived  in  its  broader  sense,  locating  the  various  features  with 
regard  to  all  the  larger  considerations ;  also,  how  in  developing 
each  separate  unit  the  large  governing  facts  should  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind,  no  minor  portion  being  determined  without  first 
concluding  that  it  distinctly  plays  into  the  general  arrangement 
and  compositiorb  of  the  scheme  as  a 
whole. 

Assuming  that  we  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  convincing  the  owner  of  the  value 
of  considering  these  various  factors,  and 
have  received  his  permission  to  proceed 
along  these  lines  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  property,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he 
will  derive  more  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
from  his  venture  than  would  have  been 
possible  had  we  permitted  him  to  go  his 
own  way  without  giving  the  problem 
painstaking  study. 

There  is  one  consideration  that  might 
bear  emphasis  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
discussion.  That  is  the  desirability  of 
obtaining  privacy  for  the  porch.  It  is  a 
modern  tendency  to  design thisffeature  for 
various  uses  so  that  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  living  quarters  of  the  house. 

In  the  plan  suggested  it  may  be  used  as 
a  dining-room  and  in  warm  weather  is 
occupied  most  of  the  time.  We  should 
break  away  from  the  senseless  convention 
that  places  porches  right  along  the  street 
line  if  we  wish  to  obtain  such  advantages 
of  outdoor  living.  No  one  would  wish 
to  have  the  public  gazing  into  his  living 
room,  why  then  should  he  make  it  pos¬ 


When  the  house  must  be  close  to  a  street,  have  the  entrance  porch  small 
and  let  the  true  piazza  features  face  on  the  land 

sible  to  the  passerby  to  look  in  upon  his  porch  ?  The  illustration 
on  the  top  of  this  page  shows  the  street  appearance  of  a  house  that 
was  planned  with  an  eye  to  such  things.  The  entrance  is  small  but 
dignified,  merely  an  entrance ;  the  living'  quarters  are  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end  and  out  of  the  way  of  curious  eyes.  Even  if  the  kitchen 
is  placed  nearest  the  street  to  do  this  it  is  worth  while,  for  the 
service  end  may  be  made  quite  attractive.  The  use  of  lattice  as  a 
framework  for  growing  vines  is  often  to  be  recommended. 

Thus  we  see  that  by  overcoming  our  tendency  to  place  the 
veranda  of  the  house  facing  the  street  we  increase  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  arranging  the  rooms  favorably  with  regard  to  light  and 
air.  Let  the  greatest  dimension  of  the  ground  plan  be  other  than 
parallel' to  the  street. 


The  essential  features  of  the  paved  terrace  in  conjunction  with  the  covered  porch,  suggested  in  the 
plan,  are  employed  here  to  good  advantage  of  privacy  and  outlook 


One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  stucco  construction  is  its  flexibility 
of  adaptation,  and  if  well  waterproofed  it  is  highly  desirable 


Even  though  comparatively  new,  a  brick  house  soon  attains  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  age  suggestive  of  Colonial  times 


House  Walls  and  Their  Making 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS,  SHOWING  THE  ADVANTAGES 
AND  ^DISADVANTAGES  OF  EACH  —  INTERIOR  FINISHING  OF  VARIOUS  STYLES 

by  Arthur  Byne 

Photographs  by  Mary  H.  Northend,  Harry  Coutant  and  Others 


MASONRY,  hollow  tile,  concrete  and  frame  are  the  four 
kinds  of  walls  for  present-day  houses,  the  first  mentioned 
including'  brick  as  well  as  stone.  Their  cost  is  in  the  order  named. 
Eliminating  concrete,  since  it  is  seldom  used  for  the  walls  of  the 
entire  house,  we  might  further  say  that  wood  is  but  little  cheaper 
than  hollow  tile.  This  is  the  result  of  long  years  of  neglected 
forestry.  Any  statement  about  comparative  cost  can  only  ap¬ 
proximate  the  ever  shifting  truth  ;  ever  shifting  since  it  depends 
on  whether  the  owner 
could  use  the  stone  on 
his  property  instead 
of  bringing  some 
other  material  from  a 
distance,  or  on 
whether  he  has  any 
means  of  getting  any 
material  at  minimum 
price  as  in  the  case  of 
a  lumber  or  brick 
merchant,  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  modifications  of 
relative  cost. 

It  is  more  easy  to 
speak  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages 
than  of  price,  since 
these  are  already 
fixed,  except  for  the 
constant  improve¬ 
ments  that  manufac¬ 
turers  are  ever  seeking  to  make  in  their  products.  Hollow  tile 
is  undeniably  fireproof,  so  are  brick  and  concrete,  stone  partly 
so,  wood  not  at  all.  Wood  and  hollow  tile  provide  the  non¬ 
conducting  air  spaces  which  brick  and  stone  do  not  ordinarily 
afford  arid  are  therefore  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  erroneous  to  think  that  a  solid  masonry  wall,  because 


it  is  thicker  than  a  wooden  wall,  is  therefore  warmer.  If  stone 
walls  are  cold  outside  they  are  cold  inside,  no  matter  how  thick, 
since  there  are  no  air  spaces  to  check  the  passage  of  cold  or 
dampness. 

As  to  how  the  various  materials  adapt  themselves  to  design, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  violate  architectural  precedent.  Wood 
is  hardly  the  material  for  an  Italian  villa ;  nor  should  the  home¬ 
builder  be  beguiled  into  copying  the  “frame  Moorish  bungalows 

with  Colonial  porch¬ 
es’’  sometimes  ad¬ 
vertised.  To  get  an 
artistic  house,  style 
must  determine  the 
material,  generally 
speaking ;  but  where 
the  exigencies  of  the 
locality  demand  a  cer¬ 
tain  material,  the  style 
should  be  chosen  to 
suit  it.  To  illustrate 
this,  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  around 
Philadelphia  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  precedent 
set  by  Colonial  build¬ 
ers,  of  local  stone  laid 
with  wide  joints  and 
finished  with  white 
wooden  trim.  Local 
architects  therefore 
design  the  type  of 
house  suitable  to  stone,  for  naturally  they  cater  to  popular  demand. 

To  take  up  some  practical  points  in  building  with  these  ma¬ 
terials  it  may  be  said  of  stone  walls  that  they  are  generally 
designed  too  thin.  Much  of  our  country  house  work  is  reduced 
to  sixteen  inches.  A  sixteen-inch  stone  wall  plastered  on  the 
inside  with  no  furring  is  not  an  adequate  protection  against  the 


Although  frame  houses  can  scarcely  be  termed  fireproof,  much  can  be  done  to  increase  this 
quality.  When  well  built  and  cared  for  they  are  very  durable 
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weather  and  the  plaster  is  very  apt  to  be  stained  by  dampness. 
It  would  be  no  more  expensive  if  the  wall  were  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  if  it  were  twenty  inches  its  vast  superiority  would 
more  than  offset  its  slightly  increased  cost.  Another  detriment 
of  the  stone  wall  is  that  to-day  we  lay  it  up  with  Portland  cement, 
whereas  our  ancestors  used  lime  mortar.  The  former  sets  in 
forty-eight  hours,  the  latter  sometimes  took  a  decade.  The  result 
of  the  modern  quick  method  is  that  as  the  wall  is  laid  up  its  own 
weight  often  cracks  the  cement,  thus  destroying  the  bond  between 
stones  that  is  so  essential  to  dry  masonry.  To  obviate  this, 
architects  and  builders  have  resorted  to  innumerable  experiments. 
Lime  mortar  has  been  added  to 
the  cenient  to  retard  the  set¬ 
ting  ;  this  undoubtedly  does  in¬ 
sure  a  more  elastic  bond,  but 
as  only  a  small  percentage  can 
be  added,  not  over  seven  or 
eight  per  cent.,  it  by  no  mean 
corrects  the  evil.  Another  ex¬ 
pedient  has  been  found  among 
the  number  of  transparent 
waterproofing  mixtures  0  f  - 
fered,  which  not  only  correct 
the  cracks  but  tend  towards 
rendering  the  stone  impervious. 

Such  mixtures  are  applied  to 
the  exterior  surface,'  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  necessary 
to  heat  the  wall  bit  by  bit  be¬ 
fore  applying  the  mixture — an 
expensive  process.  All  this 
must  be  remembered  in  con¬ 
sidering  an  unfurred  stone 
wall.  If  the  wall  is  furred  this  precaution  is  not  imperative,  for 
dampness  would  hardly  manifest  itself  on  the  inside,  and  as  for 
the  outside,  nature  will  waterproof  it  in  a  score  of  years  by  filling 
its  pores  with  dirt  and  dust  which  become  one  in  substance  with 
the  stone  itself.  Hence  the  truth  of  the  ancient  argument  that  a 
stone  building  improves  with  age. 

The  approximate  cost  of  a  stone  house  would  be  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents  a  square  foot  of  exterior  surface  without  in¬ 
side  furring.  There  are  those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of 
plastering  directly  on  the  stone ;  that  this  is  seldom  successful  is 

proven  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  expedients 
resorted  to  after¬ 
ward  to  make  such 
a  wall  impervious. 

Brick  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  mate¬ 


rial.  True,  it  declined  in  popularity  a  few  years  ago,  but  that  was 
due  more  to  the  public  having  grown  tired  of  the  monotonous 
shapes  and  colors  which  manufacturers  were  then  turning  out 
than  to  any  inherent  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  material.  But 
since  the  recent  introduction  of  artistic  brick-making,  with  its 
varying  shapes  and  beautiful  colors  and  technique,  brick  is  again 
coming  into  its  own.  Like  stone,  brick  walls  are  subject  to  sweat¬ 
ing  and  dampness  and  in  the  better  class  of  work  are  similarly 
furred. 

One  of  the  considerations  before  deciding  on  a  brick  house  is 
whether  competent  brick  masons  can  be  found  in  the  locality.  In 

many  obscure  districts  the  car¬ 
penter  is  the  only  intelligent 
contractor,  and  except  for  the 
perfunctory  and  inartistic  lay¬ 
ing  of  brick  for  cellar  walls 
and  chimneys  he  has  no  idea 
of  the  picturesque  possibilities 
of  the  material,  and  in  fact  is 
often  unable  to  interpret  the 
plans.  This  state  of  affairs 
could  spoil  the  best  designed 
brick  house.  Unless  an  owner 
is  prepared  to  build  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  spirit  of  brick  work  he 
should  hesitate — it  would  be  a 
pity  to  repeat  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  local  factories. 
Brick  in  combination  with  half¬ 
timber  or  stucco  in  the  upper 
stories  offers  an  admirable 
chance  to  lend  interest  to  a 
material  which,  in  a  small  in¬ 
expensive  house,  is  apt  to  look  stiff  and  unattractive.  In  a  very 
large  brick  dwelling  it  can  be  made  to  look  interesting  by  the 
variety  of  motifs  introduced ;  in  a  small  one,  where,  of  necessity, 
these  many  motifs  are  absent,  one  must  look  to  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  interest.  By  terminating  the  brick  wall  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  second-story  joists,  and  from  there  up  building  in 
frame,  this  is  accomplished.  Care  must  be  taken  to  protect  thor¬ 
oughly  the  top  of  the  brick  wall,  for  any  moisture  filtering  down 
from  this  point  would  be  most  disastrous.  Generally  speaking, 
the  problems  of  the  brick  wall  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  stone 
wall ;  and  in  neither 
case  can  furring  be 
regarded  as  the  un¬ 
necessary  precaution 
of  an  over-careful 
architect ;  not  only 
does  it  insure  dry- 


For  certain  types  of  rooms  brick  in  suitable  artistic  patterns  forms 
pleasing  and  not  too  expensive  wall  finishing 


The  various  sorts  of  plaster  or  composition  board  are  a  reasonable  and  efficient  substitute  for  plaster.  They  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  stud¬ 
ding  and  if  battens  are  used  over  the  joints,  successful  approximate  paneling  is  realized.  1  hey  are  ready  for  use  and  need  only  painting,  but  the 

directions  for  cutting  should  be  carefully  followed 
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An  interesting  use  of  vitrified  hollow  tile  that  is  particularly  suited  to 
small  houses  of  the  bungalow  type 


The  exterior  of  the  brick  house  need  not  be  uninteresting.  Variety  of 
design  is  well  shown  over  this  entrance 


ness  and  additional  warmth,  but  it  supplies  the  space  required 
for  proper  wiring  and  piping. 

No  one  material  has  so  revolutionized  modern  construction  as 
concrete.  But  the  small  house  has  been  affected  less  than  larger 
structures,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  foundations.  For 
heavy  sustaining  and  retaining  walls  it  is  cheaper  and  stronger 
than  stone.  Cheaper  because  unskilled  labor  can  be  used  in  the 
making.  For  upper  walls,  and  we  are  confining  ourselves  now  to 
residential  work,  it 
has  not  proved  a  very 
satisfactory  material. 

By  concrete  we  mean 
a  house  the  walls  of 
which  consist  of 
structural  concrete, 
and  not  a  frame  house 
covered  with  stucco, 
as  is  so  often  under¬ 
stood.  Concrete  walls 
as  a  final  material  are 
heavy,  and  lack  in- 
t  e  r  e  s  t ,  particularly 
when  cast  in  imitation 
of  rough-hewn  rock. 

Of  all  the  shams  in 
the  building  trade  this 
is  the  most  inexcus¬ 
able.  The  builder  in 
concrete  must  take 
every  precaution  to 
prevent  his  wall  from  becoming  water-soaked,  for  this  material 
is  very  absorbent  if  not  properly  mixed.  This  mixing  process 
and  the  selection  and  proportioning  of  ingredients  must  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  in  order  to  produce  a  waterproof  substance. 
Some  concrete  blocks  are  of  course  much  more  imper¬ 
vious  than  others,  depending  entirely  on  the  mixture  and  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  top  of  a  concrete  wall  should  never  be  left  flat  unless 
covered  with  tile  or  metal  either  to  shed  or  keep  out  the  moisture. 
Due  to  careless  workmanship  and  speedy  construction  very  often 
the  desirable  fineness  of  concrete  is  not  achieved,  and  in  general 
it  is  conceded  that  the  use  of  some  waterproofing  mixture  is 
desirable  to  insure  against  the  percolation  of  moisture. 

Ffollow  tile  is  daily  becoming  more  popular.  Omitting  the  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this  and  concerning  ourselves  only  with  its  prac¬ 


tical  aspect,  it  may  be  said  that  its  oft-quoted  advantage  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  rough  surface  to  which  both  exterior  stucco  and  interior 
plaster  finish  adhere  readily  must  be  discounted  by  the  fact  that 
for  a  hollow  tile  house  also,  inside  furring  is  highly  desirable. 
Otherwise  the  chances  of  dampness  and  sweating  are  too  great  to 
risk,  as  such  an  accident  could  mar  the  interior  decorations. 
Whether  furred  or  not,  some  approved  coat  of  waterproofing 
should  be  applied  before  the  inside  plastering  is  put  on.  If  below 

ground  the  tile  should 
be  waterproofed  both 
inside  and  out,  and 
here  vitrified  tile  only 
should  be  used,  being 
less  porous  than  the 
ordinary  sort.  Sev¬ 
eral  patented  inter¬ 
locking  hollow  blocks, 
ofifering  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  weather 
and  a  firmer  bond  for 
both  wall  and  cement, 
are  now  being  manu¬ 
factured,  and  as  these 
become  more  widely 
used,  the  need  of  in¬ 
terior  furring  will  be¬ 
come  less  imperative. 
Complete  waterproof¬ 
ness  will  overcome 
the  one  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  hollow  tile,  in  every  other  respect  a  most  desirable  material 
for  a  well  ventilated  fireproof  and  soundproof  wall.  However, 
in  reading  hollow  tile  literature,  which  frequently  dwells  in¬ 
sistently  on  the  advantages  of  its  air  spaces,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  every  residence  the  window  and  door  area 
(comprising  a  large  proportion  of  the  total)  offers  more  or  less 
inevitable  leakage  and  draughts  which  do  much  to  discount  the 
advantages  quoted.  In  hollow  tile  walls  the  treatment  around 
door  and  window  openings  is  most  important.  It  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  ordinary  sized  perforated  brick  in  conjunction  with 
the  hollow  tile  around  the  frame  to  insure  a  tight  job.  There 
are  now  being  made  special  window-  and  door-frame  hollow  tile 
blocks,  so  rabbeted  as  to  receive  the  frame  and  hold  it  firmly  in 
( Continued  on  page  55) 


The  house  of  rough  stone,  however  substantial  its  exterior  may  appear,  must  have  very 

thick  walls  to  insure  warmth 


Ferns  That  Can  Be  Grown  Successfully  Indoors 

SOME  VARIETIES  THAT  ARE  WELL  ADAPTED  FOR  USE  AS  HOUSE  PLANTS- 
THEIR  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS— SIX  OF  THE  BEST  FORMS 

by  F.  F.  Rockwell 

Photographs  by  Chas.  Jones  and  N.  R.  Graves 


WHILE  the  majority  of  cultivated 
ferns  are  not  adapted  to  house  cul¬ 
ture  with  its  many  hardships,  they  are  so 
beautiful  that  the  few  which  are  suitable 
for  that  purpose  are  among  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  all  plants  used  for  decoration  in¬ 
doors.  In  some  respects  they  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  any  other  plants  for  adding  to 
the  living-rooms  that  touch  of  cheeriness 
which  only  a  green  and  living  thing  can 
give.  In  the  first  place  they  are  beautiful 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other — no 
ups  and  downs,  flowering  and  barren 
periods  such  as  many  of  the  house  plants 
have.  They  keep  within  bounds,  so  that 
even  a  fine  large  specimen  does  not  demand 
too  much  room ;  they  last  with  care  for 
years,  becoming  increasingly  beautiful  and 
valuable,  instead  of  growing  lanky  or  lop¬ 
sided,  or  “going  by”  as  so  many  of  the 
other  plants  do  after  the  vigor  of  their 
youth  is  spent.  Ferns  are  not  easily  dam¬ 
aged  or  broken ;  moreover,  and  what  is  one 
of  the  greatest  points  in  their  favor  as 
house  plants,  they  do  not  require  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  sunlight. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  in  just  what 
points  the  great  beauty  of  a  well-grown  fern  lies.  It  attains,  of 
course,  the  acme  of  gracefulness  of  form ;  in  both  the  fronds 
themselves  and  in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  individual 
leaflets,  Nature  has  not  produced  anything  more  artistic.  The 
shades  of  color,  too,  are  most  pleasing.  And  there  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  freshness  and  springtime  about  ferns.  But  even  these 
things  fail  to  explain  altogether  why  it  is  that  while  most  people 
have  their  preference  as  far  as  other  flowers  are  concerned  every¬ 
one  admires  a  well-grown  fern. 

Ferns  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  large  single 

plant  with  its  grace- 
f  u  1  recurved  o  r 
drooping  fronds 
placed  on  a  small 


stand  is  perhaps  the  most  common  sight. 
But  they  have  their  place  along  with  the 
plants  in  the  windows,  as  decorations  for  the 
center  or  dining-tables,  and  even  as  grace¬ 
ful  climbers — the  so-called  asparagus  ferns 
being  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  types  of  ferns  that  can  be  handled 
successfully  in  the  house  are  several ;  and 
yet  we  seldom  see  more  than  one  or  two 
in  the  possession  of  the  same  person.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact,  I  imagine,  that 
generally  they  are  not  offered  for  sale  by 
the  retail  florist  until  they  have  attained  a 
pretty  good  size,  and  command  a  pretty 
good  price — fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half — so  that  one  does  not  feel  like  indulg¬ 
ing  in  a  very  large  assortment.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  to  get  them  in  the  smaller 
sizes,  and  with  proper  conditions  for  keep¬ 
ing  them — without  which  it  is  folly  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  them  at  all — they  can  be  easily 
grown  on  to  larger  size,  with  no  further 
expense  than  an  occasional  flower  pot  of  a 
larger  size. 

The  most  widely  known  type  of  fern  is 
without  doubt  that  represented  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  fern  and  its  many  relations.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  fern,  introduced  not  so  many  years  ago,  is  a  form  of  the 
old  sword  fern  ( Nephrolepis  exaltata),  with  longer  and  more 
graceful  fronds ;  but  while  its  hardiness  and  general  beauty  won 
it  at  once  a  place  of  universal  popularity,  newer  forms,  in  the  last 
few  years,  have  largely  replaced  it.  One  of  the  hardiest  of  these 
is  the  dwarf  Boston  or  Scott  fern  ( N .  Scottii ),  which  resembles 
the  Boston  closely  except  that  it  is  smaller,  both  in  size  and  in 
the  fronds,  and  of  a  more  compact  and  bushy  growth.  This  fern 
is  also  distinctive  for  the  beautiful  light  green  color  of  its  fronds. 
Still  smaller  than  Scottii,  and  for  that  reason  more  valuable  as  a 
fern  for  center- 
pieces,  pans  or  use 
with  other  plants,  is 
the  new  Miniature 


Certain  ferns  are  pleasing  table  decora¬ 
tions  when  suitable  receptacles  are  used 
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Nephrolepis  Whitmani  is  a  very  desirable 
ostrich  plume  type 


The  adiantums,  or  maidenhair  ferns,  are  to  be 
had  in  great  variety 


Among  the  attractive  drooping  sorts  is  Adian 
turn  Farlepense 
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Cristata,  one  of  the  many  varietal  forms  of 
Pteris,  is  suitable  for  made-up  dishes 


The  Boston  ferns  are  forms  of  the  old  sword 
type.  This  is  N.  cardata 


P.  Cretica  albo-lineaia  has  a  whitish  central 
band  extremely  decorative 


Scott  fern  ( N .  Giatrasii).  A  new 
type  of  the  Boston,  which  retains  its 
beautiful  drooping  habit,  and  having 
the  additional  charm  of  undulated 
pinnae,  giving  a  general  wavy  effect, 
is  found  in  President  Roosevelt. 

Even  more  beautiful  than  these 
ferns  are  the  crested  sorts  of  the 
sword  fern.  Elegantissima  was  one 
of  the  first  of  these,  and  proved  very 
popular;  but  one  great  objection  was 
that  it  showed  a  tendency  to  revert  to 
the  Boston  type,  and  although  this 
habit  has  been  largely  overcome  in 
the  improved  form,  still  Whitman’s  is 
now  generally  considered  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  of  the  Ostrich  Plume  ferns  for 
use  in  the  house,  where  long,  graceful 
fronds  are  desired.  It  is  truly  a  most 
beautiful  fern,  while  the  sword-like 
appearance  of  the  fronds  is  retained, 
and  they  rise  from  a  densely  crested 
mass  of  shorter  growths,  making  the  effect  of  the  whole  both 
novel  and  charming.  Scholzeli,  the  plumed  Scott  fern,  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the 
Whitmani  as  the  Scott  f-kp-v-vv 
does  to  the  Boston  — 
shorter  fronds,  more 
dense  and  compact 
growth ;  it  is  the  ideal 
plumed  small  fern.  The 
most  delicate  of  all  the 
Nephrolepis  class  is  the 
Lace  fern  (N.  Amer- 
pholii).  It  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  other 
sorts,  and  well  worth  a 
place  in  every  collection. 

There  are  two  other 
markedly  different  vari¬ 
eties.  One  of  these  is 
the  Piers ohii,  an  extra 
fine  sort,  which  may  be 
placed  as  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  Boston  and 

the  plumed  type.  Some  idea  of  the  merit  of  this  fern  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  it  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the 
Society  of  American  Florists.  The  other  is  the  Fluffy  Ruffles 
fern  (N.  superbissima) .  This  is  so  odd  and  distinct  as  to  be 
really  in  a  class  by  itself,  the  fronds  being  very  irregular  and 


Various  styles  of  copper  receptacles  look  well  with 
Boston  ferns 


The  maidenhair  family  of  ferns  offers  great  diversity  of  form.  At  the  left  is  one  of 
the  coarser  varieties,  while  at  the  right  is  a  common  lace-like  variety 


dense  in  growth,  and  the  color  an 
extra  deep  green.  Neither  of  these, 
however,  will  stand  as  unfavorable 
conditions  as  most  of  the  others  men¬ 
tioned. 

One  of  the  beautiful  but  delicate 
adiantums,  perhaps  the  one  most  fre¬ 
quently  seen,  is  the  A.  Farley ense. 
But  outside  of  the  greenhouse  or  flor¬ 
ist's  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  None  of 
the  maidenhairs,  in  fact,  is  as  suited 
to  house  culture  as  the  Nephrolepis 
type.  There  are,  however,  two  splen¬ 
did  varieties  that  with  reasonable  care 
will  do  well  and  repay  amply  the  at¬ 
tention  given  them.  They  are  Crozv- 
eanum,  with  fronds  much  firmer 
than  those  of  its  type,  and  the  hardiest 
for  growing  in  the  house  ;  and  a  splen¬ 
did  new  sort  called  the  Glory  fern 
(Glory  of  Mordrecht),  which  is  al¬ 
most  identical  with  Farleyense  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  much  more  easily  grown.  As  yet  this  variety  is 
rather  high  in  price,  four-inch  pots  costing  one  dollar  each,  but 

it  will  undoubtedly  be¬ 
come  cheaper  and  prove 
very  popular. 

The  name  given  the 
Pteris  ferns  is  descrip¬ 
tive  of  only  part  of  them, 
as  they  vary  greatly. 
They  are  commonly  used 
in  made-up  dishes  or 
with  other  plants,  but 
many  of  them  make  fine 
single  plants  as  well. 
Wilsonii  is  a  popular 
sort,  making  a  compact 
plant  of  clear  light  green 
foliage,  uniquely  tufted. 
Cretica  is  dark  green,  or 
green  with  white  lines, 
according  to  the  variety. 
Victoria  is  the  best  of 
the  variegated  sorts.  A 
very  rare  sort  is  Childsii,  with  fronds  of  large  size,  and  the  leaf¬ 
lets  deeply  cut  and  also  undulated. 

A  pan  of  spider  ferns,  with  a  small  palm,  such  as  Cocos  Wcd- 
delliana,  or  a  small  growing  fern  such  as  Giatrasii  in  the  center, 
( Continued  on  page  57) 


What  You  Should  Know  About  Plumbing 

THE  ESSENTIAL  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  SANITARY  EQUIPMENT— VENTS,  DRAINS 
AND  TRAPS— WHERE  TO  LOOK  FOR  TROUBLE  AND  HOW  TO  TEST  NEW  PLUMBING— 
THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  DECIDING  ON  FIXTURES  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  IS  COMPLETED 

by  Mark  Dean 
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SO  gradually  has  plumbing  become  a 
permanently  large  part  of  our  econo¬ 
mics,  that  few  people  realize  the  important 
part  it  plays  in  our  civilization. 

If  the  plumbing  system  were  removed 
from  any  large  city,  its  absence  would  quick¬ 
ly  cause  an  intolerable  pestilence ;  and  as  the 
plumbing  of  any  house  forms  a  complete 
unit,  the  collection  of  which  units  forms  the 
city  system,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to 
caution  builders  further  as  to  the  importance 
of  giving  this  subject  careful  attention. 

A  household  plumbing  system  consists  of 
one  or  more  stationary  fixtures,  such  as  a 
basin,  bath-tub,  toilet,  sink,  laundry  tub,  etc., 
to  which  water  is  automatically  supplied  and 
from  which  waste  is  automatically  removed 
upon  the  opening  of  a  bib,  the  pulling  of  a 
plug,  or  some  such  simple  operation. 

The  piping  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes ;  i.  e.  supply,  waste  and  vent  pipes.  The 
supply  pipes  are  quite  small,  seldom  exceed¬ 
ing  one  inch  in  diameter ;  and  are  therefore 
easily  installed,  and  may  conveniently  be 
placed  between  floors  and  partitions.  If 
properly  installed,  which  includes  the  neces¬ 
sary  protection  against  freezing,  the  supply 
pipes  seldom  give  trouble.  The  waste  pip¬ 
ing  is  much  larger  then  the  supply  piping, 
the  main  waste  pipe  of  an  ordinary  house 
being  four  inches  internal 
diameter ;  and  when  there 
is  a  water  closet  connected 
with  it,  it  should  never  be 
smaller  than  four-inch 
pipe.  The  vent  piping  is 
also  large  and  is  con¬ 
nected  directly  to  the 
waste  piping,  one  of  the 
main  vents  being  a'  full 
size  continuation  of  the 
main  waste  pipe.  The 
waste  piping,  unlike  the 
supply  piping,  can  have  no 
valves  or  other  fixtures 
which  would  stop  the  flow 
of  waste.  And  yet,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  filth  which 
gathers  on  its  inner  walls, 
there  must  be  some  sort  of 
seal  which  will  prevent 
gases  from  this  piping 
escaping  into  the  rooms  of 
the  house.  To  this  end,  a 
water  filled  bend  in  the 
pipe,  called  a  trap  is 
placed  close  to  each  fix¬ 


ture.  A  form  of  such  trap  is  seen  in  nickel 
beneath  the  basin  in  the  center  illustration  on 
page  38.  This  permits  a  free  passage  of  waste 
and  at  the  same  time  keeps  all  air  in  the  pip¬ 
ing  from  escaping  into  the  room  by  retain¬ 
ing  water  in  the  trap  as  shown  in  sectional 
view  on  page  50.  This  trap  should  have  a 
vent  at  its  crown  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  syphon  the  water 
out,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  open  invitation 
to  microbes. 

The  writer's  first  lesson  in  syphonage  was 
given  many  years  ago  by  his  father  who  took 
a  crooked  green  onion  stem,  cut  off  both  ends, 
filled  it  with  water,  and  with  a  finger  over 
each  end,  placed  it  over  the  side  of  a  tub  full 
of  water  as  shown  on  page  51.  When  his 
fingers  were  removed,  the  water  flowed  from 
the  tub  through  the  onion  stem  until  with  his 
knife,  he  made  a  small  puncture  in  the  stem  (at 
the  point  marked  “A”  in  the  diagram).  The 
tendency  of  the  water  in  each  leg  was  to  flow 
down ;  but  for  each  to  have  flowed  down  would 
have  created  a  vacuum  within  the  onion  stem, 
and  the  weight  of  the  water  was  not  sufficient 
to  do  this.  This  pressure  was  exerted  by  the 
greater  weight  of  water  in  the  outer  leg  of 
the  stem  and  by  as  much  of  the  water  of  the 
inner  leg  as  was  above  the  water  level  of  the 
tub.  Consequently  the  inner  leg  was  over¬ 
balanced,  and  the  water 
flowed  from  the  tub.  But 
wffien  a  puncture  was 
made  in  the  stem,  the 
tendency  of  the  pressures 
was  no  longer  to  create  a 
vacuum  but  to  draw  in 
air,  and  so  the  stem  was 
emptied  and  the  syphon¬ 
age  ceased. 

With  these  facts  in 
mind  it  will  be  easier  to 
consider  the  two  main 
classes  of  plumbing  sys¬ 
tems  and  their  advantages. 

These  are  the  non-ven- 
tilated  and  ventilated  sys¬ 
tems.  The  former  is  not 
universally  regarded  as 
desirable.  It  consists 
merely  of  a  main  waste 
pipe  that  branches  from 
the  fixtures  through  traps 
placed  close  to  the  fix¬ 
tures.  It  is  dangerous ; 
first,  because  the  air  being 
confined  and  having  no 
opportunity  to  circulate  in 


A  ventilated  system  with  an  opening  at  the 
roof,  connecting  with  the  bathroom  fixtures 
and  joined  by  a  vent  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  main  waste  pipe.  This  arrangement 
of  the  traps  and  fresh  air  inlet  insures 
proper  air  circulation 


A  modern  bathroom  showing  how  the  visible  piping  is  restricted  to  but  a  few 
lengths  of  pipe,  and  this  made  attractive  with  nickel  fittings  and  beautiful  finish 
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the  piping  becomes  poisonously  foul,  and  further  as  there  are  no 
air  inlets  to  break  the  suction  caused  by  the  flowing  water,  the 
water  is  often  syphoned  out  of  the  traps,  thus  giving  an  escape  of 
poisonous  air  into  the  living-rooms. 

The  ventilated  system  is  a  development  of  this  same  system 
with  the  exception  that  the  main  drain  pipe  is  extended  through 
the  roof  and  from  the  crown  of  each  trap  (such  as  already  ex¬ 
plained)  there  is  a  vent  pipe  which  connects  with  one  main  com¬ 
mon  vent  at  least  two  feet  above  the  highest  fixture.  Sometimes 
it  is  more  convenient  to  carry  these  pipes  separately  through  the 
roof.  Such  a  system  permits  air  to  flow  through  the  piping  car¬ 
rying  the  foul  air  out  into  the  purifying  sunlight. 

*  Such  a  system  as  outlined  is  generally  accepted  with  various 
modifications.  Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  revent  system, 
in  which  case  the  ventilating  pipes  are  distinct  from  the  drainage 
pipe,  and  in  the  ground  outside  the  house  where  the  soil  pipe 
joins  the  tile  pipe  there  is  an  additional  trap  with  a  fresh  air  in¬ 
let.  This  running  trap  outside  the  house  prevents  all  gas  from 
the  sewer  to  work  through  at  that  point  and  permits  a  flow  of 
fresh  air  instead  of  foul  throughout  the  system;  obviously  an 
advantage.  The  extra  vent  pipe  carry¬ 
ing  air  from  the  roof  to  the  traps  insures 
an  even  air  pressure  and  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  water  seal  in  the  trap  to  be 
broken  and  prevents  the  escape  of  gases. 

Note  the  diagram  on  page  37.  Other 
developments  of  this  system  have  special 
fittings  or  pipe  curves  for  which  ad¬ 
vantage  is  claimed.  One  in  particular 
makes  especial  point  of  a  design  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  working  of  one  fixture 
will  not  interfere  with  the  drainage  from 
another.  Besides  this,  various  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  to  relieve  the  pipes  auto¬ 
matically  of  the  accumulation  of  rust. 

With  these  points  in  mind  the  main  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  sanitary  plumbing  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  apparent. 

The  working  of  the  trap,  so  essential 
to  a  ventilated  system  is  made  clear  in 
the  diagram.  This  shows  that  vent  pip¬ 
ing  not  only  preserves  the  water  seal  in 


A  good  type  of  basin 
full  of  water  which 
ing  into  the  room 

each  trap,  but  also 
maintains  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  fresh  air 
throughout  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  drawing  air 
in  through  the  fresh 
air  inlet  on  the  house 
side  of  the  house 
trap,  passing  it 
through  all  the  pip¬ 
ing  and  finally  out 
through  the  top  of 
the  vent  pipe  above 
the  roof. 

The  house  trap 
may  be  located  just 
inside  the  cellar  wall 
in  which  event  the 
fresh  air  inlet  is  ex¬ 
tended  out  through 


Such  unsightly  pipe  arrangements  as  those 
connecting  this  basin  are  the  result  of 
improper  planning  « 


the  cellar  wall  above 
the  ground  level. 

A  little  care,  at  the 
time  of  installation, 
to  provide  for  un¬ 
equal  settling  be¬ 
tween  house  and 
surrounding  earth 
will  often  prevent 
breaking  the  main 
soil  pipe  together 
with  its  attendant 
troubles  and  ex¬ 
pense.  If  the  pipe  is 
cemented  solid 
where  it  comes 
through  the  wall  a 
space  of  an  inch  or 
two  all  around  it 
should  be  provided 


It  is  difficult  to  clean  the  dirt  and  dust 
accumulating  beneath  this  shower  receptor. 
It  should  be  flush  with  the  floor 

for  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet  from 
the  house,  or  if  it  is  packed  solid  in  the 
earth  then  there  should  be  a  space  be¬ 
tween  the  pipe  and  the  surrounding  wall. 

With  respect  to  all  systems,  I  might 
say  that,  excepting  brass,  copper  and 
other  metals  too  expensive  for  considera¬ 
tion,  cast  iron  is  the  best  metal  to  use 
for  large  and  lead  for  small  waste  and 
vent  piping,  because  of  their  non-cor¬ 
rosive  qualities.  The  joint  in  cast  iron 
waste  and  vent  pipe  has  always  been  its 
vulnerable  point,  but  now  that  universal 
pipe  does  away  with  this  objection  by 
making  a  perfect  joint,  iron  to  iron,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  packing  of  any  kind,  it 
provides  a  continuously  perfect  line  of 
piping,  adaptable  to  all  waste,  vent  and 
revent  systems  of  plumbing  piping. 

Another  precaution  against  trouble  is 
a  test  of  one’s  system.  After  the  rough¬ 
ing  in  has  been  completed  the  fixture 
openings  should  all  be  temporarily  stopped  and  the  entire  system 
subjected  to  at  least  ten  pounds  water  pressure  with  the  test 
gauge  at  the  highest  point  in  the  system,  and  each  joint  care¬ 
fully  examined  while  under  this  pressure,  especially  the  hidden 
sides  of  those  in  corners  and  out-of-the-way  places. 

The  items  which  may,  and  sometimes  do,  change  a  perfectly 
sanitary  installation  into  a  dangerous  one,  are:  the  pipe,  joints, 
traps  and  settling  of  the  building.  As  already  stated,  cast  iron 
is  the  best  available  material  for  the  pipe.  The  caulked  lead 
joint  is  in  general  use,  and  therefore  demands  attention.  Of  all 
joints  it  is  most  subject  to  imperfections,  because  its  perfection 
depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  individual  workman  as  well  as 
the  materials  involved.  The  entire  face  of  each  leaded  joint 
must  be  thoroughly  caulked  to  make  it  tight.  The  unscrupulous 
or  indifferent  workman  will  sometimes  leave  the  most  unobserva¬ 
ble  part  of  the  joint  poorly  caulked  or  even  untouched.  Owing 
to  the  unequal  expansion  of  lead  and  iron,  and  to  the  fact  that 
lead  after  expanding  is  not  elastic  enough  to  resume  its  original 
shape,  the  leaded  joint  will  often  become  leaky  after  a  change  of 
seasons  although  tight  when  installed. 


trap.  The  bend  remains 
prevents  gas  from  return- 
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All  traps  are  liable  to  stoppage,  and  should  be  provided  with 
cleanout  plugs.  Immediately  beyond  the  trap,  the  size  of  the 
piping  should  increase,  so  that  whatever  passes  the  trap  will  have 
little  chance  to  clog  the  pipe.  If  the  traps  are  concealed,  some 
convenient  method  of  access  to  the  cleanout  should  be  provided. 
Besides  this  the  horizontal  part  of  each  line  of  waste  pipes  should 
be  provided  with  a  brass  clean  out  plug  at  the  foot  of  each  riser. 

The  concealed  water  supply  piping  may  be  of  lead,  galvanized 
iron  or  brass.  Lead  is  used  very  extensively;  for  ordinary  houses, 
brass  is  considered  too  expensive  for  this  part  of  the  work ;  and 
galvanized  iron  fills  all  requirements,  and  is  gradually  becoming 
more  popular.  All  supply  piping,  and  traps  in  waste  piping, 
should  when  possible,  be  kept  in  inside  partitions ;  and  whenever 
placed  in  outside  walls,  they  should  be  thoroughly  protected  from 
frost.  All  concealed  hot  water  piping  should  be  covered  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  heat.  Practically  all  the  work  we  have  mentioned  is 
hidden  from  sight  after  the  building  is  completed,  but  like  the 
unseen  wheels  of  a  watch,  upon  it  depend  the  real  efficiency, 
durability  and  perfect  sanitation  of  the  whole  system. 

We  now  come  to  the  fixtures,  which  are  largely  a  matter  of 
price,  and  in  this  department  you  may  expend  as  much  as  you 
like.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  note  the  great  number  of  im¬ 
provements  in  all  kinds  of  fixtures ;  improvements  which  save 
labor,  beautify  the  home  and  count  for  health.  Lliding  the  pipe, 
traps  and  fixtures  supports,  by  boxing  them  in,  has  been  dis¬ 
continued,  because  the  exposed  work,  permitting  sunlight  and 
air  to  circulate  freely  about,  is  much  more  sanitary.  Moreover, 
the  quantity  of  exposed  piping  and  traps  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  beautified  to  such  an  extent  that  instead  of  being 


There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  fixtures  made  from  any 
one  of  these  materials.  The  great  advantage  of  vitrified  and 
enameled  ware  is  that  it  is  non-porous  and  therefore  non-absorb¬ 
ing,  which  prevents  it  from  becoming  foul. 

Many  people  make  the  customary  error  of  waiting  until  the 
building  is  well  advanced  before  deciding  what  fixtures  are  to 
be  used,  only  to  learn  when  it  is  too  late  that  some  specially  de- 


Hot  water  boilers  should  be  supplied  with  circulation  pipes,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  draw  hot  water  at  any  time.  Hot  water  pipes 
should  be  carefully  insulated 


eye-sores,  they  have  become  orna¬ 
ments. 

Practically  all  modern  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures  are  sanitary,  the  difference  in 
fixtures  being  in  durability,  artistic  de¬ 
sign,  and  labor  saving  arrangements. 
But  under  these  classifications  there  is 
a  vast  difference.  Vitrified  clay  and 
enameled  cast  iron  make  the  best  lava¬ 
tories,  tubs,  sinks,  etc.,  and  for  vari¬ 
ous  fixtures  or  parts  of  fixtures,  onyx, 
marble,  slate,  soapstone  and  plain  or 
galvanized  cast  iron  or  steel  are  used. 


The  most  approved  kitchen  sinks  have  the  body,  back  and  drain  shelf  all 
in  one  piece.  This  is  a  desirable  fixture,  very  simple  in  its  drainage 
and  faucet  equipment 


sirable  fixture  cannot  be  used  for  lack 
of  room,  or  that  a  heavy  porcelain  tub 
cannot  be  used  because  the  floor  tim¬ 
bers  are  insufficient.  If  the  matter  had 
been  taken  up  at  the  proper  time  a 
little  more  space  between  window  and 
partition  or  a  slight  variation  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  room  or  timbers 
might  have  been  made  without  ad¬ 
ditional  expense.  Moreover  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  supply,  waste  and  vent  piping 
cannot  easily  be  changed  after  it  has 
been  rouebed  in  and  since  different 
fixtures  require  different  locations  for  these  openings,  the  fixtures 
should  always  be  selected  before  the  work  has  been  started. 

The  combination  of  the  elevated  flush  tank  and  the  porcelain 
water  closet  bowl  sealed  the  doom  of  ‘closed  work’  and  gave  to 
the  world  the  then  most  sanitary  appliance  of  its  kind.  Although 
still  extensively  used  the  elevated  tank  has  two  close  competitors 
for  popularity,  the  “low-down  tank”  and  the  “flushometer,”  the 
low-down  tank  being  more  frequently  seen. 

Present  methods  of  flushing  are  good,  but  nevertheless  sources 
of  trouble.  Unintelligent  installation  and  delicate  parts  cause  the 
flushometer  to  get  out  of  order.  One  of  its  greatest  causes  for 
working  unsatisfactorily  is  an  insufficient  water  supply.  It 
should  be  supplied  by  a  large  pipe.  The  flush  valve  in  both  high 
and  low-down  tank  will,  after  some  usage,  easily  get  out  of  order 
which  in  turn  causes  the  ball  cock  supply  valves  of  these  tanks 
to  become  leaky  and  then  both  must  be  repaired.  Continuous  ef¬ 
fort  to  overcome  these  difficulties  has  been  rewarded  by  an  in¬ 
vention  which  instead  of  the  ordinary  flush  valve  has  a  solid  one- 
piece  syphon  and  a  small  injector  which  lifts  the  water  over  the 
syphon  so  rapidly  that  it  is  possible  to  fill  a  flush  pipe  of  any 
desired  size,  thereby  insuring  a  perfect  wash  in  the  closet.  This 
does  away  with  the  valve  and  the  possibility  of  any  leakage 
through  the  syphon. 

( Continued  on  page  49.) 


A  cellar  or  garage  drain  should  connect  with  a  grease  trap. 
The  bell  trap  keeps  the  pipe  clear  automatically.  If  possible, 
the  kitchen  waste  should  be  connected  with  the  grease  trap 
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The  claim  that  a  perfectly  symmetrical  house  is  cold  and  stiff  is  not  substantiated  by  fact,  since  the  placing  of  the  house  in  its  site  has  much  to 
do  with  its  impression  of  attractiveness.  Seen  from  the  driveway  this  residence  appears  inviting 


The  plans  show  an  unusual  hall  arrangement.  The 
main  hall  serves  as  a  living-room 


A HOUSE AT 
MT.  KISCO, 
NEW  YORK 

Biglow  &  Wadsworth 
architects 


-SECOND  FLOOR  DLAN  - 

One  advantage  of  a  symmetrical  plan  is  shown  in  the 
walls  not  being  broken  by  juts  or  angles 


A  circular  turnaround  inclosed  with  a  wall  is  at  the  east  front  of  the  house.  At  the  left  the  wall  forms  a  basis  for  a  pergola.  At  the  extreme 
right  is  seen  a  lattice  arrangement  screening  the  kitchen  entrance.  Certain  courses  of  the  shingles  are  emphasized,  giving  attractive  lines 
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From  the  extreme  end  of  the  lower  garden  one  looks  toward  the  loggia  and  the  upper  garden 
with  its  pergola-covered  walk.  This  view  shows  the  disposition  of  the  most  important 
rooms  to  take  advantage  of  the  attractive  view  to  the  west 


On  the  west  front  a  paved  terrace  covered  with  a 
pergola  and  awnings  serves  as  an  outdoor  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  main  living-room 


The  main  hall  or  living-room  is  paneled  with  white  woodwork  and 
opens  with  wide  French  doors  on  a  terrace 


The  library  shows  simple  but  attractive  furnishings  in  which  chintzes 
and  warm-toned  rugs  lend  color  and  play  an  important  part 


The  loggia  with  its  tiled  floor  and  marble  finish  makes  a  very  desirable 
room  for  warm  weather.  Lattice  as  a  wall  covering  is  well  shown 


Successful  planning  is  evidenced  in  the  smallest  details.  This  summer 
house  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  complete  scheme  for  the  place 
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Inside  the  House 


Timely  Suggestions  and 

Answers  to  Correspondents 


The  Editor  will  gladly  answer  queries  pertaining  to  individual  problems  of  interior  decoration  and  furnishing.  When  an  immediate  reply  is  desired, 

please  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 


An  After-Dinner  Coffee  Stand 

RATHER  attractive  arrangement  for 
the  serving  of  after-dinner  coffee  in 
the  drawing-room  is  a  combination  of  trays 
forming  a  little  table  or  stand  that  serves 
to  hold  all  of  the  necessary  articles  and 
may  be  easily  moved  about.  Like  so  many 
other  things  in  this  day  of  apartments  and 
small  quarters  generally,  it  is  designed 
with  a  view  to  compactness  and  the  occu¬ 
pying  of  the  least  possible  amount  of 
space.  The  two  little  shelves  are  about 
twenty  inches  long  and  only  about  eight 
inches  wide,  curving  slightly  in  the  front, 
so  that  they  are  rather  wider  at  the  center 
than  at  the  ends. 

The  stand  is  of  highly  polished  wood, 
and  the  substantial  curved  handles  at 
either  end,  a  continuation  of  the  supports, 
are  of  brass.  The  coffee  service,  of  pret¬ 
tily  decorated  French  china,  is  sufficient 
for  six  persons,  and  all  of  the  pieces  with 
the  exception  of  the  saucers,  which  are  in 
a  rack,  are  so  shaped  so  that  they  rest 
securely  in  the  stationary  rings  placed  for 
them,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to 
slide  off  when  the  stand  is  moved  about. 

Similar  stands  may  be  had  with  the  cups 
and  saucers  on  the  lower  shelf ;  but  in 
place  of  the  coffee  pot  and  other  pieces 
on  the  upper  shelf  there  is  a  smoking  and 
liquor  set  which  includes  the  decanter, 
glasses,  ash  receivers  and  a  spirit  lamp. 


Three  Suggestions  for  Interior 
Plant  Decoration 

TAKE  the  larger  half  of  a  cocoanut 
shell,  pierce  three  holes  around  the 
edge  for  the  entrance  of  small  chains  or 
wires,  and  use  as  a  hanging  basket ;  or, 
if  preferred,  rebend  to  the  required  shape 
a  plate  or  plaque  standard,  as  a  table  sup¬ 
port  for  the  cocoanut  shell.  Then  saturate 
a  sponge  which,  when  expanded  with 
water,  will  entirely  fill  the  shell.  In  the 
interstices  of  the  sponge  place  rice,  filling 
the  sponge  rather  thickly  with  the  seed. 
And  in  a  very  short  time  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  green,  tufted  growth  will  entirely 
cover  the  moistened  sponge  and  later  will 
fall  over  the  shell.  This  device  makes  a 
most  novel  table  decoration,  especially  as 


it  lends  itself  to  the  further  insertion  of 
small  delicate  flowers  for  any  special  or 
hasty  occasion. 

Another  decorative  novelty  is  the  use 
of  a  long,  slender  sweet  potato  placed 
half  way  in  a  tall,  thin  olive  bottle,  or 
any  bottle  open-mouthed  enough  to  hold 
the  potato  without  pressure.  This  is  really 
an  artistic  method  of  beautifying  a  dining¬ 
room.  for  within  a  week  or  two,  roots  will 


An  after-dinner  coffee  stand  that  is  adequate 
but  occupies  little  space 


begin  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  bottle, 
while  a  long,  decorative  vine  will  grow 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  potato.  And 
although  this  vine  is  not  under  close  ex¬ 
amination  particularly  fine,  nevertheless 
the  effect  is  decidedly  acceptable.  For  if 
the  bottle  is  fastened  at  the  top  of  a  win¬ 
dow,  the  vine  will  soon  fall  over  the  cur¬ 
tains,  and  later,  sweep  to  the  floor. 


A  third  suggestion  is  in  utilizing  the 
seeds  of  grape  fruit,  which  can  be  done 
after  the  fruit  has  been  prepared  for  eat¬ 
ing.  Then,  selecting  the  choicest  of  the 
seeds,  soak  in  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  and  plant  in  the  rich  soil  of  a 
fern  dish.  Plant  at  least  two  dozen  seeds. 
Then  keep  the  dish  in  the  sun  and  nurture 
as  any  plant.  In  a  few  weeks  the  dish  will 
be  green  with  many  little  shoots,  all  of 
a  uniform  size,  about  an  inch  apart,  which 
later,  without  transplanting  or  thinning 
out  will  grow  to  any  height  required. 
But  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  a  couple  of 
inches  high  the  dish  can  be  placed  in  its 
standard  and  used  as  a  table  decoration. 
The  growth  is  not  only  distinctively 
tropical  and  mystifying  to  one’s  friends, 
but  the  plants  emit  a  faint  sweet  odor. 
So  if  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the  early 
fall,  one  can  have  the  advantage  of  an 
ornamentation  through  the  early  winter 
months.  Or  if  planted  in  mid-winter  it 
is  not  too  late  for  the  seeds  to  be  up  in 
time  for  a  choice  Easter  gift.  And  if  re¬ 
served  for  later  use,  such  as  a  table  decora¬ 
tion  after  the  ferns  of  the  house  have 
been  removed  to  the  veranda,  the  plants 
will  keep  green  and  healthy  through  the 
summer. 

Try  some  of  these  schemes  this  winter. 
They  are  all  simple  and  easily  accom¬ 
plished,  and  their  effects  are  really  sur¬ 
prisingly  effective  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 


A  Rain  Shield  for  the  Window 

A  MORE  or  less  vexing  problem  for 
every  householder  is  that  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  rain  out  of  the  windows  and  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  a  proper 
amount  of  ventilation.  Particularly  is 
this  in  evidence  in  a  sleeping  room  where 
good  ventilation  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  where  there  may  be  windows  facing 
in  but  one  direction,  so  that  it  is  a  choice 
between  no  air  and  a  drenched  window  sill 
and  floor. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  overcom¬ 
ing  this  difficulty  is  by  the  use  of  a  wide 
board  placed  in  such  a  position  in  the 
window  that  the  rain  is  directed  away 
from  the  opening  and  not  allowed  to  beat 
in.  The  board  should  be  about  two  and 
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one-half  feet  wide,  and  long  enough  to  fit 
in  the  window  frame,  leaving  as  little 
space  as  possible  on  either  side.  While  a 
single  board  of  the  required  shape  and 
size  is  preferable,  the  window  shield  can 
be  made  of  narrow  pieces  put  together 
with  cross  strips  underneath. 

The  shield  is  attached  to  the  window 
frame  by  means  of  hooks  and  screw  eyes, 
the  hooks,  which  should  be  substantial  and 
quite  large  enough  to  slip  on  easily,  be¬ 
ing  screwed  into  the  window  frame  out¬ 
side  the  sash.  A  screw  eye  is  put 
into  each  side  of  the  board  as  near 
the  extreme  outer  edge  as  is  prac¬ 
tical,  and  only  about  an  inch  from 
the  exact  center,  so  that  when  it  is 
hooked  into  place  it  hangs  in  the 
window  at  a  slanting  angle,  the 
lower  edge  of  the  board  being  out¬ 
side  the  window  and  the  upper 
edge  extending  well  into  the  room. 

Two  sets  of  hooks,  one  at  about 
six  inches,  the  other  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sill  should  be  put  in,  as  this  ad¬ 
mits  of  two  different  heights  for 
the  window  opening.  When  the 
board  is  in  position  the  window  is 
pulled  down  until  the  lower  edge 
of  the  sash  touches  it,  and  as  the 
board  extends  downward  and 
reaches  well  beyond  the  outside 
sill,  it  is  impossible  for  the  rain  to 
beat  into  the  opening,  while  the  air  is 
freely  admitted.  Another  scheme  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  rain  from  beating  under  the 
sash  of  a  closed  window  is  one  that  is  be¬ 
ing  used  in  a  number  of  new  houses.  This 
consists  of  a  weather  strip  of  tin  about 
an  inch  high,  that  is  placed 
along  the  outside  sill  and  fits 
close  to  the  sash  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  forming  a  regular 
groove  into  which  it  is 
lowered.  When  the  window 
is  closed  this  weather  strip 
protects  the  crack  thorough¬ 
ly  and  keeps  the  rain  or 
snow  from  beating  in,  as 
well  as  making  it  perfectly 
airtight. 

Christmas  Decorations 

JhTOLLY,  while  it  is  the 
A  A  Christmas  decoration, 
is  most  difficult  to  arrange 
gracefully  on  a  table  because 
of  the  stiffness  of  its  leaves, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they 
fall  off  its  branches.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  more  used  in  the 
general  house  decoration. 

Especially  pretty  branches 
may  be  hung  along  the  stair 
balustrade  if  wreaths  are  not 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  much 
used  in  window  decoration  and  for  the 
fireplace  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  one.  Do  not  lament  because  you 
cannot  afford  roses,  for  few  roses  com¬ 
bine  prettily  with  the  Christmas  greens. 
The  scarlet  carnation  is  better,  but  the 


red  poinsettia  is  best  of  all.  Gather  plenty 
of  ground  pine,  laurel,  hemlock,  smilax, 
ferns,  if  you  can  get  them,  of  all  varieties, 
cedar  and  pine  for  their  fragrance  and 
don’t  forget  the  pigeon  berry.  This  berry 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  holly  to  a  great 
extent.  It  grows  on  a  stem  without  any 
leaves,  and  these  combined  with  fern  or 
laurel  make  as  pretty  decoration  as  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  suggested.  Fill  the 
cases  full  of  fern  or  little  hemlock  branches 
with  the  branches  of  the  pigeon  berry 


move  it)  and  place  the  basket  on  the  table 
upside  down.  This  is  covered  with  moss 
and  holly,  spruce  and  pigeon  berries  placed 
plentifully  over  its  surface.  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  smilax,  use  the  ground  pine  to 
run  from  this  centerpiece  to  the  various 
places  and  corners  of  the  table. 


This  compartment  radiator  in  the  butler’s  pantry  is  large  enough 
to  be  thoroughly  useful  for  its  double  heating  purpose 


standing 


up  in  the  middle.  If  holly  is 
not  plentiful,  or  is  not  to  be  had  at  all, 
get  hemlock  with  a  quantity  of  small 
cones  on  it.  This  makes  a  delightful  dec¬ 
oration.  It  may  be  brightened  by  inter¬ 
spersing  with  bits  of  holly  or  pigeon  ber¬ 


A  large  mirror  set  in  the  bathroom  wall  and  flanked  by  small  windows  is 
really  serviceable.  Below  the  windows  are  closets  for  various  toilet  articles 


Convenient  Bathroom  Fittings 

TO  take  the  place  of  the  small  cabinet 
fitted  with  shelves  and  a  mirror  in 
the  door,  that  occupies  a  prom¬ 
inent  position  in  most  bathrooms, 
one  entire  end  of  a  bathroom  in 
a  California  bungalow  has  been 
filled  in  with  small  cupboards  and 
drawers  and  a  mirror.  This  sup¬ 
plies  all  of  the  features  of  the 
wall  cabinet  on  an  extensive  scale, 
furnishes  space  for  towels  and 
other  accessories,  and  makes  as 
complete  and  attractive  a  bath¬ 
room  as  one  would  come  across 
in  a  long  day’s  journey. 

Instead  of  the  small  mirror  over 
the  washstand,  in  which,  if  one  is 
just  the  right  height,  it  is  possible 
to  see  one's  whole  face  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  full-length  mir¬ 
ror  set  in  the  wall  and  flanked  on 
either  side  by  little  square  win¬ 
dows.  They  are  quite  large  enough 
to  admit  all  of  the  light  necessary 
and  are  so  high  that  the  important  question 
of  whether  the  curtains  are  drawn  or  not 
does  not  have  to  be  on  one’s  mind  con¬ 
tinually.  Below  the  windows  are  small 
closets,  their  tops  forming  shelves  that 
are  just  the  right  height  for  holding  the 
mirror  and  other  shaving 
paraphernalia.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  closets  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  hold  bottles,  tooth 
brushes  and  other  toilet  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  are  so  spacious 
that  everything  necessary 
for  toilet  use  can  be  kept  in 
them,  thus  doing  away  with 
dust  collecting  shelves  on  the 
bathroom  wall,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  various  articles  that 
are  apt  to  accumulate  on  the 
washstand. 

In  the  lower  part  of  one 
side  are  three  drawers  for 
towels,  while  in  the  other  is 
a  single  compartment  deep 
enough  to  accommodate  the 
larger  and  more  bulky  bath 
towels.  Between  the  closets 
and  in  front  of  the  mirror  is 
a  box-like  compartment  with 
a  hinged  top  where  all  the 
necessary  articles  for  clean- 


ry.  Branches  of  pine  with  the  cones  on 
not  only  furnish  decoration  but  also  give 
to  the  home  that  delicious  odor  without 
which  no  Christmas  is  Christmas.  The 
cones  may  be  gilded.  A  pretty  centerpiece 
for  the  table  may  be  made  by  taking  a 
small  round  basket  (if  it  has  a  handle  re¬ 


ing  and  shining  shoes  are 
kept.  Electric  brackets  at 
either  side  of  the  mirror  give  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  dressing  table  as  far  as 
lighting  is  concerned,  so  that  there  is  no 
one-sided  illumination  as  when  the  bath¬ 
room  has  but  a  single  light.  Complete  and 
ingenious  as  this  arrangement  is.  it  occu- 
( Continued  on  page  63.) 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  answer  subscribers’  queries  pertaining  to  individual  problems  connected  with  the 
gardens  and  grounds.  When  a  direct  personal  reply  is  desired  please  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
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F  course  you  are  going  to  have  a 
garden  this  year.  That  point  has 
been  passed  where  there  is  much  choice 
in  the  matter— the  cost  of  living  has  in¬ 
creased  sixty-two  per  cent,  during  the  last 
decade.  What  are  you  doing  to  make 
up  the  difference?  If  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  a  bit  of  fairly  good  ground, 
you  can  do  a  good  deal  to  solve  your 
personal  problem,  whether  you  are  the 
money-earner  or  the  money-spender  for 
your  household.  But  it  can't  be  done  in 
a  haphazard,  careless  way ;  you  should 
give  it  the  same  thought  and  attention  that 
you  would  any  other  “side  line’’  which 
you  could  see  would  increase  your  in¬ 
come  to  a  very  worthwhile  extent.  New 
methods  and  systems  in  gardening  have 
made  possible  a  greatly  increased  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  small  plot  of  ground,  and 
even  if  you  are  not  a  garden  crank,  you 
should  look  into  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy.  So  let  one  of  your 
resolutions  for  the  coming  year  be  the 
making  of  a  ioo  per  cent  garden — one 
that  is  capable  of  putting  on  your  table  all 
that  the  garden  space  can  produce. 


Planning  for  This  Year’s  Garden 

EMEMBER  that  simply  making  up 
your  mind  that  you  are  going  to 
do  things  that  will  make  the  neighbors  sit 
up  and  take  notice,  will  get  you  nowhere ; 
that  if  you  are  going  to  score  ioo  points 
you  must  start  now — long  before  a  fork 
or  plow  can  be  put  into  the  soil — and  let 
no  opportunity  pass  to  make  certain  of 
the  final  results.  For  a  starter,  suppose 
you  send  for  three  or  four  good  seed 
catalogues — not  that  it  would  necessarily 
be  advisable  to  split  your  order  up  into 
that  many  parts,  but  to  be  able  to  compare 
notes  on  varieties.  Secondly,  determine 
just  as  accurately  as  possible  the  size  of 
your  garden-to-be,  and  the  supply  of  the 
various  vegetables  your  family  is  likely  to 
want.  You  should  have  kept  a  record  of 
last  year’s  operations,  but  even  if  you 
didn’t,  you  probably  remember  if  there 
were  more  beans  than  you  possibly  could 
use,  early  cabbage  that  had  to  be  fed  to 
the  chickens,  and  a  shortage  of  early  beets 


or  cauliflowers,  and  will  thus  have  some 
basis  for  the  year's  planning.  It  is  nor 
a  bit  too  soon  now  to  see  about  engaging  a 
few  loads  of  manure  to  be  delivered  in 
March,  and  to  begin  sawing  up  boxes  to 
make  into  flats,  and  overhaul  your  cold- 
frame  or  hotbed  sashes,  in  preparation  for 
starting  your  early  flower  and  vegetable 
plants.  Don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  rush 
to  order  your  seeds ;  you  should  know 
where  every  packet  and  ounce  is  going, 


led  from  one  pot  to  another 

have  it  down  in  black  and  white  on  your 
plan,  before  you  buy.  But  it  will  require 
several  hours’  careful  study  for  you  to 
determine  just  what  varieties  you  want, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  that  definitely 
settled  before  you  determine  the  amount 
of  each,  that  there  may  be  no  shortage 
and  no  waste. 


The  vegetable  garden,  however  essential 
it  is  both  for  pleasure  and  for  profit, 
should  not  receive  all  your  attention  in 
planning  for  the  new  year.  What_are 
you  going  to  do  for  the  grounds?  With 
ten  minutes’  thought  you  can  probably 
put  down  a  dozen  things  you’d  like  to 
do,  and  in  fact  have  been  intending  to  do 
for  several  years.  But  many  things,  in¬ 
cluding  perhaps  that  sixty-two  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  have  pre¬ 
vented  you.  Perhaps  part  of  the  trouble 
was  also  that  you  never  settled  on  any  one 
definite  thing.  This  year,  this  day,  decide 
definitely  on  some  one  thing  you  will 
plant,  or  feature  you  will  carry  out  during 
the  coming  year — if  it  is  only  the  planting 
of  some  new  rambler  rose,  such  as  Tau- 
sendschon  (Thousand  Beauties)  which 
you  have  admired  the  past  summer ;  or 
the  setting  out  of  a  lot  of  sunflowers  to 
screen  the  fence  at  the  back  of  the  yard. 
The  great  secret  of  getting  these  things 
done  is  only  to  decide  definitely  what  you 
will  do.  Get  it  down  on  paper  but  don't 
stop  there ;  get  your  order  in  for  spring 
delivery  of  whatever  it  may  be  you  want, 
and  then  the  chances  are  you  will  get  it 
done. 


Small  Greenhouse  Work 

ANUARY  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  months  for  work  under  glass. 
If  they  have  not  already  been  planted, 
start  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  now  for 
early  fruiting  indoors ;  a  few  plants  of 
each  will  supply  the  home  table  with  these 
delicious  vegetables.  Davis  Perfect  and 
Vickery’s  Forcing  are  both  excellent  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  for  tomatoes  you  cannot  do 
better  than  Comet,  for  both  quality  and 
quantity.  If  you  are  running  the  house 
at  a  low  temperature,  say  45 0  at  night,  for 
lettuce  and  radishes,  construct  a  small 
frame  on  one  of  the  benches  over  some  of 
the  heating  pipes.  It  need  not  be  ex¬ 
pensive  ;  a  good  one  was  made  out  of  some 
old  windows,  and  the  bench  boards  were 
spread  half  an  inch  or  so  apart  and 
covered  with  moss,  in  which  the  pots  were 
placed,  so  that  the  heat  could  come  up 
through,  and  moisture  might  be  retained 
at  the  same  time.  The  tomatoes  should  be 
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Tomatoes  for  early  fruiting  indoors  may  be 
started  under  glass  in  January 


started  in  the  usual  way,  transplanted 
twice  and  then  potted  off  into  small  pots, 
shifting  to  3"  and  then  to  4",  if  possible 
before  placing  in  the  benches  or  boxes 
(made  about  16  x  20  x  8)  in  which  they 
are  to  fruit.  The  cucumbers  may  be  put 
into  4"  pots,  using  five  or  six  seeds  and 
a  very  light  rich  soil,  thinning  to  two 
plants  after  they  are  well  started. 

Lettuce,  beets  and  cauliflower  for  set¬ 
ting  out  in  frames  should  also  be  started 
now,  and  brought  to  as  sturdy  a  size  as 
possible  before  their  shift  from  heat.  The 
other  seeds  for  vegetable  plants  to  go  out 
into  the  open,  it  is  a  bit  early  for,  but  I 
always  like  to  start  a  few  even  as  early  as 
January,  to  be  sure  they  are  all  right,  and 
to  have  a  few  extra  big  early  plants.  Any 
potted  plants  from  which  you  expect  to 
propagate  should  be  started  into  active 
growth  now,  by  giving  more  water  and 
heat  and,  if  required,  re-potting.  The 
resultant  new  growth,  when  it  has  ma¬ 
tured  sufficiently  to  “snap”  on  being  bent, 
makes  ideal  material  for  cuttings,  and  will 
root  readily  in  medium  coarse  sand,  kept 
moist  and  supplied  with  bottom  heat  by 
placing  the  cutting  box  on  some  of  the 
return  heating  pipes.  They  may  be  kept 
in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  but  after  that 
should  receive  plenty  of  light. 

Many  of  the  perennial  flowers  bloom 
first  season  from  seed  if  started  early,  and 
they  should  be  put  in  about  this  time.  Use 
very  finely  sifted  light  soil,  water  thor¬ 
oughly  the  day  before  sowing  the  seed, 
just  barely  cover  it  from  sight  if  it  is  fine, 
as  most  of  these  flower  seeds  are,  and 
transplant  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle;  nothing  is  gained  by 
waiting,  and  they  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  injured  by  “damping  off.” 

Vines  for  Window  Decoration 
INES  growing  gracefully  about  a 
window  inside  of  the  house  create 
a  decorative  effect  that  cannot  be  excelled 
by  any  other  arrangement  of  plants.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  common  where  feeble  attempts 
are  made  to  effect  a  window  decoration 
of  vines,  but  it  is  the  exception  to  find  an 
instance  where  the  success  has  been  such 
that  it  will  attract  more  than  passing 
notice.  This  is  not  because  of  the  plants 
themselves,  but  rather  as  a  result  of  the 
improper  way  in  which  they  were  treated 
in  the  preparatory  stage  and  then  the  lack 


of  subsequent  care  after  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  themselves. 

Vines  can  be  grown  in  the  house,  but 
the  one  best  adapted  for  such  use  is  the 
English  ivy.  This  plant  can  be  made  to 
do  wonders  under  house  culture,  and  not 
only  to  adorn  the  windows,  but  to  send 
its  runners  entirely  around  the  room,  if 
so  desired. 

There  is  one  thing  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  to  get  these  results,  and  that  is 
a  window  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
sunlight.  It  is  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
during  the  first  six  months  on  the  roots 
of  a  newly  potted  plant  upon  which  de¬ 
pends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plant’s 
growth.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  kind  of  plant  that  is  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  whether  it  is  pot-bound,  newly  pot¬ 
ted  or  growing  in  too  large  a  pot. 

The  most  desirable  plant  to  start  with 


Ivy  is  well  adapted  to  training  about  windows, 
giving  a  very  decorative  effect 


is  one  that  has  been  growing  in  the  pot 
for  some  time  and  has  become  well  rooted, 
almost  pot-bound ;  but  if  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  get,  a  number  of  small  plants 
packed  closely  into  a  large  pot,  say  eight 
inches,  will  serve  almost  as  well,  though 
perhaps  a  little  slower  in  producing  re¬ 
sults.  If  there  should  be  an  ivy  vine  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  house  within  reach  of  your  win¬ 
dow,  lead  a  number  of  streamers  into  the 
room,  and  treat  them  as  follows. 

The  idea  is  to  keep  these  vines  growing 
in  the  room  while  getting  nourishment 
from  the  roots  in  the  ground  outside,  but 
at  the  same  time  establishing  roots  for 
themselves  in ,  pots,  so  that  in  time  they 
can  be  separated  from  the  parent  vine 
without  experiencing  any  shock.  T  0 
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do  this,  take  a  six-inch  pot  and  enlarge 
the  opening  in  the  bottom  so  that  the  vines 
may  be  passed  through  it  without  tearing 
the  leaves.  Bare  of  leaves  the  vines 
nearest  the  pot  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  feet.  Make  two  or  three  circles  of 
this  bared  space  and  tie  together.  These 
are  then  to  be  pulled  back  into  the  pot 
and  loam  packed  about  them.  Place  the 
pot  where  the  sun  will  fall  upon  it,  and 
if  this  is  done  in  the  very  early  summer 
separation  can  be  made  in  the  fall.  The 
same  treatment  can  apply  to  an  old  plant 
that  has  been  grown  in  a  pot,  using,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  thumb  pots  to  get  the 
same  results.  This  is  an  interesting  ex¬ 
periment,  and  always  affords  an  endless 
amount  of  pleasure  to  those  trying  it. 

A  small  shelf  may  be  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  the  pot,  yet  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  two  brass  hooks,  one  at 
the  top  of  the  pot  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom,  will  hold  it  rigidly  in  place.  In 
this  case,  watering  should  be  done  lightly 
and  frequently  and  a  cork  can  be  placed 
in  the  hole  in  the  bottom  to  prevent  the 
water  from  leaking  through  onto  the  floor. 

Another  thing  to  be  watched  is  to  see 
that  the  plant  has  not  become  so  pot-bound 
that  its  growth  will  be  injured  from  some 
unforeseen  cause.  A  small  plant  must  not 
be  allowed  to  dry  up,  while  a  large  plant 
should  not  suffer  from  the  same  cause. 
In  shifting  from  the  smaller  pot  to  the 
larger,  don't  disturb  the  roots.  Remove 
the  pot  and  put  the  plant  in  the  larger 
sized  receptacle  and  pack  the  dirt  hard 
about  it. 

Once  established,  an  ivy  can  be  placed 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  room  and  can  be 
made  to  grow  for  years  by  a  little  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  the  renewal  of  the  top-soil  once 
a  year. 


Insuring  Good  Fruit 

WHILE  little  can  be  done  out  of  doors 
at  this  time  in  the  vegetable  or 
flower  garden,  you  may  take  advantage  of 
warm  days  to  prune  small  fruits  and  spray 
apples,  pears  and  plums  for  scale — San 
Jose  scale,  that  most  insidious  and  most 
effective  enemy  of  good  fruit.  Currants 
and  gooseberries  should  be  pruned  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  keep  the  bushes  in  open  form, 
as  a  precaution  against  mildew  as  well 
( Continued  on  page  64.) 


Now  is  the  time  to  start  cauliflower  plants 
tor  setting  out  in  frames 


INFORMATION  FOR  'T'HERE  is  no  apology  needed  for 
THE  LAYMAN  packing  a  magazine  like  House 

&  Garden  full  of  the  most  definite 
instruction,  but  since  the  topic  is  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion 
it  is  worth  while  here  to  offer  an  explanation.  Since  there  are  a 
few  who  would  describe  the  information  about  the  more  or  less 
dull  processes  of  construction  as  a  somewhat  unpalatable  dose, 
we  may  be  able  to  give  the  directions  for  taking  in  order  that  it 
may  seem  less  unpleasant  medicine,  become  fully  digested  without 
difficulty  and  perform  its  office  efficiently. 

There  are,  however,  many  who  consider  house  building  a  de¬ 
light,  a  different  pleasure  from  its  attendant  one  of  making  the 
home.  We  have  always  noticed  that  such  prospective  owners, 
and  they  are  in  the  majority,  are  hungry  for  all  the  information 
obtainable.  We  have  attempted  this  month  to  provide  it. 

That  popularized  architectural  knowledge  is  harmful,  is  but 
little  true.  If  a  few  isolated  facts  and  pictures  constituted  the 
so-called  “knowledge”  perhaps  the  statement  might  go  unchal¬ 
lenged,  but  no  one  but  a  reactionary  would  inveigh  against  the 
propaganda  that  supplied  vital  essentials  and  an  explanation  of 
principles.  The  automobile  dealer  goes  at  great  length  to  explain 
the  technical  details  of  his  product — and  they  are  of  an  abstruse 
nature — to  the  layman.  It  is  often  on  points  of  mechanical  superi¬ 
ority  that  the  automobile  is  sold  rather  than  on  the  grace  of  line 
and  trimmings.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the  prospective  owner 
know  the  working  parts  of  his  house.  They  are  often  its  selling 
points,  too,  and  they  certainly  are  the  factors  which  go  toward 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  living  within  it. 

Mr.  Jackson  in  showing  how  the  architect  works,  refutes  the 
opinion  sometimes  given  that  architects  would  prefer  clients  un¬ 
familiar  with  building.  Anything  which  goes  toward  clarifying 
and  crystalizing  the  client’s  ideas  is  saving  time  for  him.  What 
is  more,  and  this  is  true  of  all  knowledge  getting,  the  further  we 
proceed  the  more  we  are  made  cognizant  of  the  limitations  of 
our  knowledge.  The  man  or  woman — it  is  more  often  the  woman 
— who  has  read  up  and  studied  and  clipped  from  magazines  and 
catalogues  is  not  apt  to  insist  on  a  Spanish  Mission  house  on 
the  rocky  stretch  of  Maine  coast  which  she  owns,  nor  is  she  apt 
to  place  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  architect’s  esthetic 
considerations.  The  architect  is  an  interpreter  both  of  his  clients 
tastes  and  needs,  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  What¬ 
ever  facilitates  his  gaining  knowledge  of  his  client’s  demands  and 
peculiarities,  works  for  the  success  of  his  design  and  enables 
him  to  produce,  not  only  a  work  of  art,  but  a  building  efficient 
as  a  home.  Then  for  your  good  and  the  architect’s  good,  but 
especially  for  the  fun  it  gives  in  planning,  read. 

MAPPING  OUT  \  CORRESPONDENT  of  this 

A  CAMPAIGN  magazine  had  what  she  called 

her  paper  house.  It  was  only  a  scrap 
book,  but  it  was  a  very  valuable  one.  She  had  a  little  of  the  mania 
of  collecting,  and  when  the  dim  prospect  of  actually  building  her 
home  became  almost  visual  she  discovered  a  vast  heap  of  pictures 
and  articles,  of  schemes  and  penciled  notes.  They  had  been 
gathered  on  visits,  at  exhibitions  and  from  her  reading.  She 
procured  a  scrap  book  and  divided  it  into  as  many  departments 
as  she  thought  were  necessary.  They  ran  something  like  this : 
Plan,  Elevations,  Living-room,  Dining-room,  Hall,  Bedroom, 
Bathroom,  Kitchen  and  Cellar.  There  was  a  section  for  general 
information  not  able  to  be  classified  under  this  scheme,  but  she 
found  that  hints  mostly  worked  down  to  specific  recommendations 
under  the  scheme  given  above.  Under  such  heading  she  pasted 
the  collected  hints  and  at  last  there  grew  a  definite  impression  of 
just  what  she  wanted  each  room  to  look  like,  and  in  that  way  a 


clear  idea  of  the  whole  house.  When  they  had  the  place  to  build 
upon  she  submitted  her  paper  house  to  the  architect  in  order  to 
be  passed  upon.  Of  course,  there  was  much  to  be  changed  but 
the  architect  had  an  excellent  working  basis  to  proceed  upon  and 
her  home  is  proof  of  the  success  of  careful  planning. 

There  is  another  line  of  research  that  the  prospective  builder 
may  work  upon,  and  which  will  bring  him  good  results  and  save 
him  expense.  The  architect’s  genius  combines  a  wide  knowledge 
of  many  arts  and  trades,  but  he  is  not  omnicient,  and  the  client — 
especially  if  his  architect  is  from  another  section  of  the  country — 
may  have  some  valuable  information  to  contribute  if  he  obtains 
a  knowledge  of  local  costs  of  materials  and  fixtures.  Consulta¬ 
tion  with  a  builder  of  good  reputation  and  intimacy  with  the 
products  of  manufacturers  of  water,  lighting,  heating  and  plumb¬ 
ing  apparatus  will  serve  in  good  stead. 

And  lastly  one  caution,  do  not  think  that  your  determination 
on  a  particular  style  of  house  is  necessarily  absolute.  The  archi¬ 
tect’s  training  may  suggest  a  type  somewhat  different  from  what 
you  have  had  in  mind,  but  more  fitting  to  your  interior  scheme. 
His  sense  of  the  esthetic  should  be  the  determining  factor.  If 
you  are  decided  on  this  external  feature,  you  must  be  prepared 
to  let  him  make  interior  changes  to  fit  it.  After  all  style  is  largely 
determined  by  the  use  of  local  building  materials  and  local  condi¬ 
tions.  Upon  this  much  of  the  success  of  English  and  German 
rural  architecture  depends.  There  they  try  to  interpret  the  spirit 
of  the  locality  and  pay  attention  to  precedent  and  local  tradition 
of  the  best  sort.  Much  of  the  restless  feeling  and  impression  of 
unfitness  we  sometimes  find  fault  with,  is  due  to  the  desire  to 
build  something  different,  to  have  a  unique  house.  Personality 
does  not  depend  upon  being  different.  It  is  more  important  to 
build  in  harmony  to  the  neighborhood,  but  aim  to  do  it  better  and 
truer,  if  possible.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  distinctive  home. 

MONTICELLO  /t  FTER  visiting  Stratford,  most  travelers 
-A*-  return  disappointed.  The  hope  was  to 
have  approached  the  great  human  figure  of  the  plays;  the  realiza¬ 
tion  was  to  find  even  the  ghost  of  the  great  dramatist  driven  from 
his  birthplace.  Restraining  chains,  admonitory  signs,  the  post 
card  vendor,  the  professional  guide,  the  gaping  crowd ;  all  these 
drive  out  the  attendant  spirit  of  the  place  and  substitute  a  chilling 
presence  entirely  foreign  to  it. 

Monticello  is  now  the  property  of  an  American.  He  and  his 
father  before  him  have  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  of  Jefferson, 
have  collected  belongings  that  once  were  his  and  have  made  it  a 
home  where  the  traditions  of  its  former  inmate  are  carefully 
preserved.  Visitors  are  welcomed  if  only  they  show  a  real  desire 
to  see  the  home  of  the  Father  of  the  Constitution.  The  estate  is 
maintained  with  the  care  that  the  individual  accords  to  his  own 
dear  possessions. 

Now  a  self  prompted  person,  earnest  enough  perhaps,  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  make  Monticello  a  public  charge.  Un¬ 
fairly  it  is  intimated  that,  “half  a  century  of  neglect  and  ingrati¬ 
tude”  to  Jefferson’s  memory  is  chargeable  to  the  present  owner. 
It  is  urged  that,  if  necessary,  the  place  be  seized  by  right  of 
eminent  domain.  Such  methods  are  not  consistent  with  the  ideas 
or  practices  of  the  former  owner.  We  believe  his  presence  is 
much  more  evident  under  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  than  under 
such  a  scheme  as  that  proposed.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Monticello  “suffers  the  desecration  of  sometimes  be¬ 
ing  lived  in.”  Rather  would  it  be  a  desecration  to  divert  the 
stream  of  curious  sightseers  through  the  halls  where  now  at 
least  there  is  still  a  semblance  of  the  quiet  and  simplicity  of  the 
life  that  once  was  there.  Let  us  not  drive  away  the  impression 
of  Monticello  as  a  home  until  we  must. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ESSENTIALS 
IN  FINE  FURNITURE 


Good  design,  proportion  and  scale  are  all  indispensable,  whether  it  be  a  reproduction  of  some 
Eighteenth  Century  masterpiece,  or  an  adaptation  of  the  style  of  such  designers  as  Chippendale, 
Sheraton  or  Hepplewhite  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 

The  beauty  and  charm  of  a  splendid  design  can  be  materially  enhanced  by  the  use  of  rare  and 
choice  woods  in  varying  grains,  ingeniously  combined. 

These  features  as  well  as  thoroughness  in  workmanship  will  be  found  in  Sloane  furniture.  It  is 
made  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Our  cabinet  makers  and  carvers  are  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  artisans  of  old  times  and  are  finding  real  pleasure  in  making  furniture  as  well  as 
furniture  can  possibly  be  made.  This  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  workman  can  be  seen 
in  the  perfection  of  the  finished  article. 

W.  &.  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIONS 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^  SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Beauty  of  an  Italian  Garden 
Modernized  by  Concrete 

Even  less  pretentious  country  homes  may  now  have  the 
formal  beauty  of  Italian  gardens  by  an  artistic  use  of  con¬ 
crete  in  building  terraces  and  balustrades,  gateways,  pergolas, 
peristyles,  aquariums,  sundials,  sidewalks,  flower  vases,  etc,, 
on  the  place.  Concrete  blends  beautifully  with  the  land¬ 
scape,  as  did  the  marble  and  stone  of  an  earlier  period.  It  is 
also  fireproof  and  everlasting;  requires  no  upkeep;  never  looks 
old  and  shabby  from  time  and  exposure.  For  best  results,  use 
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We  invite  inquiries  for  booklets  and  assistance  in  planning 
and  executing  concrete  work.  Write  us  for  information  on 
any  subject  relating  to  the  use  of  cement.  The  following 
free  booklets  are  full  of  interest  and  information: 

Concrete  Silos  Concrete  Sidewalks 

Concrete  Surfaces  Concrete  in  the  Country 

Small  Farm  Buildings  of  Concrete 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 


CHICAGO  .  . 
PITTSBURGH  , 
MINNEAPOLIS 

PLANTS  AT  CHICAGO 
AND  PITTSBURGH 


,  72  WEST  ADAMS  STREET 
.  ,  .  .  .  FRICK  BUILDING 
SECURITY  BANK  BUILDING 


ANNUAL  OUTPUT 
12,000,000  BARRELS 


Residence  of  J.  L.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Maun  &  MacNeille,  Architects,  New  York 


PARKER,  PRESTON  &  CO.’S 

Art  in  Shingle  Stains 

(Waterproof  and  Odorless) 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  used  all  over  the  United 
States  testify  to  the  high  artistic  character  and  remarkable 
durability  of  ART  IN  SHINGLE  STAINS,  the  highest  class 
Shingle  Stains  made. 

Absolutely  free  from  creosote  and  unpleasant  odor.  Made 
from  Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  our  own  Waterproof  Liquid 
Combination.  Shed  water  like  a  duck’s  back,  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  out  dampness  and  increasing  life  of  shingles  fourfold. 

Write  for  cabinet  of  Artistic  Colors,  free.  Paint  dealers 
will  fill  orders. 

Adamant  Cement  Floor  Coating,  Adamant  Cement,  Brick 
and  Plaster  Coating,  Waterproof  Flat  Brick 
Stains,  Weatherproof  Coating. 

PARKER,  PRESTON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  Paint  Specialties.  Norwich,  Conn. 

Branch,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Mistakes  We  Made  in  Building 
Our  House 

( Continued  from  page  20) 

bathroom,”  as  the  second  bathroom  is 
usually  termed,  is  frequently  placed  in 
a  most  exposed  position  as  regards  the 
cold.  Over  a  vestibule  is  a  cold  loca¬ 
tion,  and  will  cause  trouble  without  a 
doubt  in  severe  winter  weather.  Try 
and  plan  for  a  bathroom  to  be  on  a  side 
of  the  house  where  cold  winter  winds  are 
not  so  likely  to  strike  it.  It  is  also  a  mis¬ 
taken  theory  that  piping  and  apparatus 
may  freeze  and  if  thawed  out  no  damage 
results.  Washers  are  ruined  and  “ball- 
cocks”  (these  ball-cocks  shut  off  the  water 
supply  when  flush  tanks  have  been  filled 
to  the  amount  they  should  hold)  injured 
by  the  water  being  allowed  to  freeze 
around  them.  Then  water  flows  away  to 
waste,  often  unknown  until  a  large  bill  for 
water  comes  in.  Then  a  plumber’s  bill 
also  comes  for  repairs  which  are  necessary. 
We  have  just  been  through  a  most  dis¬ 
couraging  and  expensive  experience  of 
this  kind,  and  we  think  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shut  off  certain  sections  of  our  plumb¬ 
ing  and  drain  out  all  water  for  the  best 
part  of  the  winter  season  simply  to  prevent 
expense  and  annoyance  from  frozen  piping 
and  apparatus.  All  of  this  could  have 
been  prevented  by  care  in  the  beginning 
as  regards  the  location  of  the  bathrooms. 
Putting  a  bathroom  in  a  cold  location  is 
simply  inviting  disaster.  But  many  a 
house  is  built  (as  was  ours)  without  care 
in  this  direction  simply  because  experience 
is  lacking.  Covering  piping  with  insulating 
coverings  aids.  Many  good  coverings  are 
on  the  market,  and  may  be  purchased  and 
put  on  at  reasonable  rates.  Try  and  have 
all  piping  laid  so  it  will  not  be  on  a  wall 
which  is  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  If 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  it  in  such  a 
position  lay  a,  strip  of  wood  on  the  wall 
first  and  use  an  insulated  covering. 

On  the  second  story,  our  bathroom  had 
a  floor  made  of  wood.  If  you  have  a 
similar  floor,  arrange  to  have  it  put  down 
in  sections  near  where  the  piping  passes 
through  it.  This  method  allows  one  to 
take  up  a  section  easily  and  make  any 
necessary  repairs  to  traps,  pipes  between 
the  floors,  etc.,  and  is  a  money  saver.  We 
wished  we  had  only  known  of  it  when  we 
built  our  home ;  it  would  have  saved  us 
much  money  as  years  went  by. 

A  favorite  method  at  times  is  to  build 
one  or  more  of  the  second  story  rooms  out 
from  the  main  house,  sometimes  over  a 
piazza,  or  simply  as  an  extension  or  bay 
window.  Rooms  built  this  way  are  very 
difficult  and  expensive  to  heat,  so  that 
children  find  it  impossible  to  play  on  the 
floor  in  the  winter  time  (the  very  time 
they  are  in  the  house  playing)  on  account 
of  the  floor  being  so  cold.  We  would 
think  of  this  if  we  built  another  home. 

We  would  also  have  a  square  hall  on 
the  second  floor  and  plan  our  rooms  to 
open  off  it  instead  of  long  narrow  halls 
which  waste  so  much  valuable  space  and 
which  require  so  much  more  coal  in  the 
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winter  time  to  heat  them.  This  method  of 
using  a  square  hall  is  perfectly  feasible; 
many  a  home  could  be  so  designed  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  would  not  have  a  bedroom 
without  two  windows,  if  possible  on 
separate  sides  of  the  room.  This  cannot 
always  be  done  except  on  corner  rooms, 
still  it  is  possible  to  put  two  windows  in 
every  room  and  this  should  always  be 
done. 

We  wish  we  had  put  a  transom  in  some 
of  the  bedrooms ;  especially  in  the  nursery. 
If  we  had  we  could  have  left  the  children’s 
door  closed  and  yet  have  heard  anything 
occurring  in  the  room.  Many  people  like 
to  have  all  doors  locked  in  the  house,  or 
at  least  closed,  so  windows  can  be  left 
open  without  a  draft.  A  transom  is  in¬ 
expensive  and  allows  ventilation  and  also 
prevents  a  draft. 

A  mistake  in  the  plans  made  one  part 
of  the  roof  so  low  that  it  was  difficult  for 
a  tall  person  to  pass  through  a  section 
of  the  third  story  hall.  Such  blunders  are 
constantly  occurring  in  plans.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  rectify  such  mistakes  after  the 
house  is  under  way.  In  our  case  we  had 
to  give  up  part  of  a  good  third  story  room 
simply  to  allow  the  hall  to  be  enlarged  so 
as  to  overcome  this  defect. 

Always  have  all  rooms  finished  in  your 
third  story.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to 
leave  some  of  them  unfinished.  It  does 
not  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  finish  a 
room  while  the  house  is  being  built ;  it 
costs  a  very  large  amount  to  do  after  the 
house  is  complete.  We  found  this  out. 
Never  have  any  room  unfinished.  A  room 
next  to  an  unfinished  one  will  be  cold  in 
winter  and  will  take  far  more  heat  to  make 
it  habitable.  Also  we  found  snow  would 
enter  an  unfinished  room  around  the  win¬ 
dow  frames;  and  then  it  would  melt, 
wetting  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below  on 
the  second  story,  and  in  time  causing  the 
ceiling  to  fall,  if  the  snow  is  not  gathered 
up  each  time  it  comes  in.  This  caused  us 
much  trouble  until  it  was  rectified. 

All  rooms  on  the  third  floor  should  have 
two  windows.  Third  story  rooms  are  far 
more  warm  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
roof  heating  them.  We  wish  we  had  put 
two  windows  in  all  our  third  story  rooms. 

Taking  up  the  outside  of  the  house,  our 
front  steps  were  made  far  too  narrow  for 
comfort.  When  covered  with  ice  in  the 
winter  they  were  really  dangerous.  Care 
should  be  *  taken  to  design  steps  wide 
enough  to  allow  a  person  to  mount  them 
easily.  Have  your  architect  attend  to  this  ; 
he  can  do  so  with  no  trouble. 


WhatlYou  Should  Know  About 
Plumbing 

( Continued,  from  page  39) 

Since  its  appearance  on  the  market,  the 
syphon  water  closet,  which  is  made  in 
many  forms,  has  gradually  gained  pre¬ 
cedence  until  now  it  leads  all  others  in 
numbers  used  as  well  as  in  points  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  One  of  the  latest  types  of  syphon 
closets  is  supported  by  the  piping  and  wall 
with  no  part  touching  the  floor.  This 
enables  one  to  keep  the  floor  sanitary. 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

START  WITH  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  many 
years  to  grow  many  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  we  offer. 

WE  DO  THE  LONG  WAITING — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 
give  an  immediate  effect.  Send  for  Price  List. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  T  PHILA^LPHIA^PA. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


If  You  Are  Building,  You 


T  shows  on  W"**® 

panels  of  ac-  Mm  BJP  B^  B- 

tual  wood  just  W* 

your  woodwork  ^  JL  ra&dflJui 

and  floors  will  look  when  finish¬ 
ed  with  Johnson’s  Wood  Dye,  Prepared  Wax  and  other 

s.  It  also  gives  full  specifications  and  instructions  so  that  any  good 
'painter  can  successfully  do  your  work.  In  this  portfolio  the  Johnson  wood 
dyes  are  shown  on  oak,  pine,  cypress,  birch,  gum,  chestnut,  maple,  etc.  It  will 
give  you  many  helpful  decorating  suggestions. 


Should  Have  This 

PORTFOLIO  of 
WOOD  PANELS 


Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 

is  a  dye  in  every  sense  of  the  word — it  penetrates  deeply — into  the  wood,  bringing  out  its 
natural  beauty  without  raising  the  grain.  It  dries  in  thirty  minutes  and  does  not  smudge  or 
rub  off.  It  is  made  in  sixteen  beautiful  shades,  as  follows: 


No.  126  Light  Oak 
No.  123  Dark  Oak 
No.  125  Mission  Oak 
No.  140  Early  English 
No.  110  Bog  Oak 


No.  128  Light  Mahogany 
No.  129  Dark  Mahogany 
No.  127 Extra  Dark  Mahogany 
No.  130  Weathered  Oak 
No.  131  Brown  Weathered 
No.  132  Green  Weathered 


No.  121  Moss  Green 
No.  122  Eorest  Green 
No.  172  Flemish  Oak 
No  178  Brown  Flemish 
No.  120  Famed  Gak 


/ 


Is  Just  Off  The  Press 


Also  Get  This  Book  Free!  / 

/ 

* 

/ 

<& 

V 


You  will  find  it  particularly  useful  if  you  are  contemplating 
building,  if  you  are  interested  in  beautiful  interiors,  if  you 
want  to  secure  the  most  artistic  and  serviceable  * 
finishes  at  least  expense.  This  book  is  full  of  valu 
able  information  to  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  this  line.  We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  <1 
1913  Booklet  edition  H.G.l,  upon  request 

Please  Use  The  FREE  Coupon  ^ 


COUPON 


I  am  building.  Please 
send  FREE  Portfolio 
of  Wood  Panels  and  1913 
Booklet,  edition  H.G.i. 


S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son  Address- 

Racine,  Wisconsin  f 

“Th^WoocMunishin^^^ithorities^^^* 
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SYRACUSE  CHINA 


is  beautiful  in  finish  and  pattern  (of  which  one 
is  shown)  and  beyond  question  the  most  durable 
china  made.  Strike  the  edge  of  any  “Syracuse” 
China  piece  on  a  like  piece  of  any  other  china, 
and  it  will  invariably  chip  the  other  china  with 
no  effect  on  “Syracuse”  China — that’s  quality. 

Durable 

This  beautiful  “Syracuse”  China  is  thoroughly  vitri¬ 
fied  by  our  double-fire  process.  There  are  two  tests  of 
this:  first,  its  translucency ;  second,  when  chipped  it 
will  not  absorb  germs,  grease  or  dirt  but  remain  white 
and  clean.  Get  O.  P.  Co.  “Syracuse”  because  it  is  gen¬ 
uine,  germproof  and  best  china  value  on  the  market. 

Beautiful 

The  exquisite  colors  and  charming  patterns  of  M 

"Syracuse”  China  are  part  of  the  china  itself, 
and  practically  last  as  long  as  it  does.  JgS 

When  they  adorn  your  table  with  their  ele-  Mmk 
gance  and  beauty  they  will  delight  your  guests  MtSit 
and  rejoice  your  heart  that  you  insisted  on  Ajippj 
beautiful  and  durable  "Syracuse”  China. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  has  it.  he  knows — if  he 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  argue,  for,  on  request. 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE 

piece.  You  may  then  judge  for  your¬ 
self  and  get  a  proper  appreciation 
which  no  illustration  can  give  (in¬ 
close  10c  to  cover  postage  on  sample). 

Onondaga  Pottery  Co. 

Sy  racuse,  New  York 


THIS  CASEMENT  is 

A  REAL  COMFORT! 

WHEN  OPEN  IT’S  ALL  WINDOW;  NOT  HALF 
A  WINDOW. 

AND  THERE’S  NO  UGLY  JOINT  IN  THE  MID¬ 
DLE  TO  SPOIL  THE  VIEW  AND  PROHIBIT 
ARTISTIC  GLAZING. 

TO  OPEN  AND  CLOSE  IT  WITH  THIS  HOLD¬ 
FAST  ADJUSTER  OF  OURS  IS  A  POSITIVE 
PLEASURE. 

Don’t  build  without  our  handbook. 

CASEMENT  H’D’W.  C0.,,J5&?SKSST  ' 


All  bathrooms  should  have  a  local 
ventilating  pipe  of  at  least  twenty-five  to 
thirty  square  inches  cross-section,  prefer¬ 
ably  back  of  the  bath  tub  but  convenient 
of  access  and  continuing  through  the  roof 
starting  near  the  floor.  Its  inlet  should  be 
supplied  with  a  damper  register  and  con¬ 
tinued  independent  through  the  roof.  It 
may  be  galvanized  iron  all  the  way,  al¬ 
though  preferably  it  should  be  connected 
to  a  regular  flue,  paralleling  and  in  the 
same  chimney  with  a  flue  heated  by  the 
kitchen  range,  furnace  or  the  like. 

Probably  the  most  used  plumbing  fix¬ 
ture  in  the  average  house  is  the  kitchen 
sink  which  has  had  its  share  of  improve¬ 
ments.  The  best  of  these  now  have  the 
body,  back  and  drain  shelf  all  in  one  piece 
the  advantages  of  which  are  too  plain  to 
need  comment.  Note  the  long  solid  back 
as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  page  39. 

The  one  fixture  which,  like  an  octopus, 
has  an  outstretched  arm  to  each  fixture 
in  the  house  and  remains  practically  un¬ 
seen  is  the  range  boiler  or  hot  water  stor¬ 
age  tank.  Its  size  depends  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tenants,  the  minimum  quantity  be¬ 
ing  30  gallons  for  a  family  of  four  or  less, 
adding  eight  to  ten  gallons  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  member  of  the  family.  It  should 
invariably  have  a  circulation  pipe  so  that 
hot  water  can  be  instantly  drawn  at  any 
fixture  without  waiting  for  it  to  travel 
from  the  boiler.  These  hot  water  pipes 
should  all  be  covered  with  sectional  pipe 
covering  to  conserve  the  heat.  Another 
up-to-date  method  of  supplying  hot  water 
is  to  place  an  automatic  instantaneous  gas 
hot  water  heater  at  some  point  in  the  line 
of  piping  and  take  all  the  hot  water  from 
this.  With  this  system  the  opening  of 
any  hot  water  faucet  automatically  turns 
on  the  gas,  which  is  lighted  by  a  pilot  light, 
and  all  water  passing  through  the  heater  is 
heated  to  nearly  the  boiling  point ;  when 
the  water  is  shut  ofif  a  thermostat  shuts 
off  the  gas.  This  system  furnishes  boiling 
water  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  and 
the  fuel  bill  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  hot  water  consumed. 


If  the  house  is  to  be  located  where  the 
soil  is  damp  an  automatic  cellar  drainer 
should  be  installed.  These  are  generally 
placed  in  a  little  pit  in  the  lower  corner 
of  the  cellar,  connected  to  the  water  pres- 
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sure  pipe  and  the  overflow  to  some  con¬ 
venient  waste ;  but  a  better  way  is  to  keep 
all  moisture  outside  of  the  cellar  by  filling 
in  back  of  the  cellar  walls  and  under  the 
concrete  of  the  cellar  bottom  with  broken 
rock  and  through  this  broken  rock  run  one 
or  two  lines  of  small  tile  pipe  to  an  outside 
frost  proof  pit  in  which  the  cellar  drainer 
may  be  located. 

The  outside  plumbing  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  lawn,  location  of  stable  or 
garage,  etc.  For  small  lawns  an  attach¬ 
ment  with  stop  and  drain  cock  inside  the 
frost  line  in  cellar,  so  as  to  be  closed  off 
in  winter,  is  sufficient ;  if  the  lawn  is  large 
there  should  be  one  or  more  lawn  hydrants. 

The  modern  garage  requires  special  at¬ 
tention  in  the  matter  of  plumbing.  The 
floor  should  slope  gradually  to  a  common 
point  in  the  centre,  side  or  corner  where 
in  a  slight  depression  it  should  empty  into 
a  bell  trap  from  which  a  four-inch  pipe 
should  lead  to  a  settling  basin  and  grease 
trap,  the  walls  and  bottom  of  which  should 
be  thoroughly  covered  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  with  portland  cement.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  of  oil,  grease  and  dirt  may  be  removed 
from  this  trap  whenever  there  is  enough 
of  either  to  necessitate  taking  it  out.  This 
catch  basin  is  used  to  prevent  the  grease 
and  dirt  from  stopping  up  the  waste  pipe 
and  because  it  accomplishes  just  that  desir¬ 
able  end  it  is  advisable  to  run  the  waste 
from  the  sink  separately  into  this  grease 
trap,  or  if  too  far,  make  one  near  the 
kitchen. 

If  you  feel  that  you  must  economize  in 
the  plumbing  let  the  cutting  be  done  in 
the  number  of  fixtures  or  in  the  quality 
of  the  fixtures,  but  never  in  the  waste  and 
vent  piping.  On  it  depends  sanitation. 
Also  do  not  install  inferior  valves  and 
tanks,  for  that  would  mean  continuous 
trouble  and  expense. 


Syphon  principle  shown  by  onion  stem 


Do  not  permit  any  iron  or  steel  to  come 
in  contact  with  marble.  If  there  is  enough 
moisture  about  to  cause  the  rusting  of  a 
nail  head,  against  which  a  piece  of  marble 
is  resting,  the  rust  will  in  time  penetrate 
through  to  the  other  side  of  the  slab,  even 
though  it  be  an  inch  or  two  thick.  This 
is  what  causes  the  rust  colored  spots  often 
seen  in  marble  slabs,  not  infrequently  they 
come  from  wrought  iron  basin  clamps 
which  were  used  instead  of  brass  ones. 

Do  not  change  your  mind  at  the  last 
moment  and  put  in  some  misfit  (does  not 
fit  the  roughing  in)  fixture  such  as  the 
basin  at  the  bottom  of  page  38,  where  the 
pipes  have  been  offset  outside  the  tiling  to 
match  a  change  and  thus  an  otherwise 
beautiful,  sanitary  bathroom  has  been  dis¬ 
figured. 

Do  not  install  any  fixture  which  creates 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires— 10  %  Oversize 

Look  at  All  the 
Winter  Treads 

Compare  the  following  all-important  points. 

Then  you’11  know  the  cogent  reason  why  Goodyear 
tires  far  outsell  all  others. 


Here  is  a  double-thick  tread — an  extra 
tread,  made  of  very  tough  rubber,  vulcan¬ 
ized  onto  the  regular. 

In  that  extra  tread  are  these  deep-cut, 
sharp-cut  blocks.  So  deep  and  so  tough 
that  they  last  for  thousands  of  miles. 

Countless  edges  and  angles  face  every 
direction,  and  they  grasp  the  road  surface 
with  a  bulldog  grip. 

Why  They  Last 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  these  tough 
treads  last. 

But  the  tires  last  too,  for  the  strain  is 
not  centered  on  any  small  part  of  the 
fabric. 


These  blocks  widen  out  so  they  meet  at 
the  base.  Thus  the  strain  is  distributed 
over  the  fabric  just  as  with  smooth-tread 
tires. 

Have  you  found  those  features  in  any 
other  non-skid? 

Here  they  come  in  tires  that  can’t  rim- 
cut — tires  10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size. 

Tires  which  save,  in  these  two  ways, 
an  average  of  48  per  cent. 

Tires  which  so  excel  that  men  now  use 
them  on  some  250,000  cars.  You’ll  have 
them  on  yours  when  you  see  them. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  Book — 14th-year  edi¬ 
tion — tells  all  the  tire  facts  that  you  want 
to  know.  Ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  (923)  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


B  O  B  B  i  N  K  j  %  A  TKINS 

World’s  Choicest  Nursery  and.  ^Greenhouse  Products 

SPRING  PLANTJ’.Yn.G 

Our  products  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  ever  this  season,  placing  us  in  a  better  position  to  fill  orders 
with  a  class  of  material  that  will  gj-ve  satisfaction  to  all  our  patrons.  *  Our  Nursery  consists  of  300  acres_  of 
highly  cultivated  land  and  a  large^area^coyered  with  Greetihouses  and  Storehouses  in  which  we  are  growing 
Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products,  {or  e\efy  'plas'e  tinj  purpose. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED'GENES.'JLlCjYr^’LQ^'NO!,  40  describes  our  products-  is  comprehensive,  in¬ 
teresting.  instructive  and  helpful *to  jntefiaing'lpMrcheeei'S.  }Y : ll  be  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  BUY»is  to  ^ee  .the.  mate  rial  growing.  We  shall  gladly  give  our  time  and 
attention  to  all  intending  purchasers  visiting  our  Nursery  and  invites  everybody  interested  in  improving 
their  grounds  to  visit  us. 

WE  PLAN  AND  PLANT  GROUNDS  AND  GARDENS  EVERYWHERE  WITH 
OUR  "WORLD’S  CHOICEST  NURSERY  AND  GREENHOUSE  PRODUCTS.” 

BOBBINK  &  ATKINS  NURSERYMEN^FLOmSTS  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
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*‘ Booklovers  Shopping  List” — This  little  book  lists  the  works  of  tjreat 
authors  and  gives  the  prices  of  the  same  in  sets.  The  list  includes  the  low 
priced  popular  sets  as  well  as  the  de  luxe  editions.  Every  bookbuyer  should 
have  a  copy.  Sent  free  with  the  Globe- Wernicke  catalog.  Address  Dept.H.G 


The  Slok^roickc  CoM 


Branch  Stores: 


New  York  •  )80-382  Broadway 

Philadelphia  1012-14  Chestnut  St. 


Chicago  231-235  So.  Wabash  Ave 
Boston  -  PI -93  Federal  Street 


Washington  1218-20  1-  St..  N.W. 
Cincinnati  128-134  Fourth  Ave. .  E. 


TV 

; 


Without:  Raising,  the  Sash 

or  expo^ihg  yourselr  -to;  cold  wind,  rain 
or  snow,  you  can  close  or  bow  your 
shutters  from  indoors — and  lock  or  fasten 
them  at  apy  angles 

.The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker 

is  operated  by  a  turn  of  the  little  handle  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  May  be  applied  on  old  or  new  houses,  stone, 
brick  or  frame.  Write  for  booklet  of  particulars  and  cost. 

Mallory  Mfg.  Co.,  fleminSton!nejt 


a  dust  pocket,  without  leaving  sufficient 
room  to  remove  the  dirt.  The  shower 
sink  at  the  top  of  page  38  should  be  low¬ 
ered  to  the  level  of  the  floor  or  built  up 
around  it,  because  it  will,  as  it  now  stands, 
accumulate  dirt. 

Do  not  forget  that  what  was  satisfactory 
plumbing  twenty-five  years  ago  would  not 
be  considered  to-day  and  that  the  best  we 
have  to-day  will  be  none  too  good  for  to¬ 
morrow.  This  is  one  department  of  house 
building  where  it  pays  to  do  it  correctly 
in  the  beginning  and  save  money  and  get 
better  satisfaction  ever  afterwards. 


U  Some  Building  Economies 
( Continued  from  page  22) 
blocks  and  paints  them  with  white  cement- 
stain. 

To  sum  up : 

1.  Compact  and  careful  planning. 

2.  Stock  sizes. 

3.  Simplicity. 

4.  Local  material. 

By  paying  proper  attention  to  these  four 
things,  and  getting  proper  professional  ad¬ 
vice,  you  can  reduce  the  cost  of  your  home 
more  than  a  little ;  but  don’t  try  chasing 
elusive  and  illusive  rainbows,  as  so  many 
folk  do ! 


The  Vital  Functions  of  .Light  in 
the  Home 

( Continued  from  page  28) 
Nervous  prostration,  lack  of  literary  in¬ 
spiration,  and  insomnia  may  be  relieved, 
restored,  and  cured  by  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  light  and  color. 

To-day  the  lighting  of  the  office  is 
harsh,  white  and  cold.  Why  let  the  light 
of  the  home  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the 
tired  business  man  working  conditions? 

This  subject  of  psychology  is  irrevoca¬ 
bly  linked  with  artificial  light,  particularly 
in  the  home — which  is  the  theatre  of  life. 
Once  a  dramatist,  more  daring  than  his 
fellows,  staged  a  play.  It  dealt  with  the 
psychology  of  light.  The  critics  read  the 
manuscript  and  predicted  failure.  As 
usual  the  public  decided.  It  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  success.  Night  after  night  thousands 
sat  spellbound  under  the  psychological  in¬ 
fluence  of  light.  The  “illuminating  engi¬ 
neer”  was  not  in  evidence.  Possibly  he 
was  asleep  in  the  gallery. 

The  following  abstract  from  one  of  the 
scenes  will  interest  all  in  whom  the  sense 
of  imagination  and  power  to  appreciate 
logic  still  holds  sway. 

Vavin,  a  scientist,  is  discovered  with 
Halcomb  and  Dora — the  lovers  of  the  play. 
Before  leaving  them  alone  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  he  administers  gratuitously  a  psy¬ 
chological  benediction : 

Vavin — Do  you  know  the  effect  of  color? 
Halcomb — Color? 
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Vavin — You  have  heard  of  Nancy — in  France — 
the  town? 

Halcomb — Yes. 

Vavin — And  Dr.  Charcot? 

Halcomb — Yes. 

Vavin — He  was  my  friend.  We  made  together 
many  experiments  of  the  effect  of  color 
upon  many  persons  under  hypnotic  influ¬ 
ence.  Invariably  under  yellow,  or  amber, 
the  subject  laughs;  under  green  he  is  con¬ 
tent;  under  red  he  is  stimulated;  if  it  is 
brown  he  is  in  fear;  if  violet  he  weeps; 
under  blue  he  is — what  you  call  it — distrait? 
Dora — Perplexed  ? 

Vavin — Perplexed ! 

Halcomb — Don’t  you  think,  Monsieur,  so  much 
attention  to  the  light  is  a  bit  theatrical? 
Vavin — Theatrical  ? 

Halcomb— Not  true  to  life. 

Vavin — Life?  Do  you  know,  Monsieur,  that 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  causes  of  falling  in 
love  are  in  the  moonlight — in  life? — Do  you 
know  the  harvest  moon? 

Halcomb — You  mean  the  full  moon  that  comes 
at  harvest  time? 

Vavin  (nodding) — Do  you  know  its  peculiarity? 
Generally  the  full  moon  rises  nearly  an 
hour  later  each  night. 

Halcomb — Well? 

Vavin — The  harvest  moon  at  the  full  comes  up 
three  nights  almost  at  the  same  time.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  that? — and  why  is  it,  do 
you  suppose? 

Halcomb — Why  ? 

Vavin — That  harvesters,  men  and  women,  shall 
fall  in  love  with  each  other!  Oh,  it  is  a 
droll  God,  Monsieur,  that  plays  that  trick 
for  one  hour  on  His  children.  Think  of  it, 
Monsieur,  a  harvest  moon  for  one  hour ! 
Is  that  of  the  theatre?  No;  it  is  a  droll 
God.  Now,  I  cannot  show  you;  I  have  no 
arrangement  to  get  the  blue  light,  which  is 
mystery,  and  the  green  light,  which  is  con¬ 
tent,  and  which  together  make  a  moon¬ 
light — when  two  people  come  together,  mys¬ 
tified  and  happy,  and  say  “Ah,  this  is  Fate — 
we  were  for  each  other  since  the  beginning.’’ 

Do  not  laugh,  gentle  reader,  for  it  is 
tragedy — not  comedy.  Here  in  our  midst, 
at  our  very  door,  yes,  even  within  our 
home  is  a  marvelous  omnipotent  agent, 
willing  to  aid  us,  yet  fettered  by  man’s 
stupidity  and  the  shackles  of  a  sordid,  mis¬ 
directed  commercialism.  Let  us  see  how 
it  lies  within  the  power  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  release  this  greatest  of  public 
servants — artificial  light — and  obtain  as 
recompense — our  own  reward. 

(To  be  continued) 


Water  Supply  in  Town  and 
Country 

( Continued  from  page  19) 

in  which  the  pumping  or  lifting  apparatus 
is  located  directly  at  the  well  and  those  in 
which  this  apparatus  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  house  or  in  an  out  build¬ 
ing. 

Apparatus  providing  for  a  pump  and 
pressure  tank  located  in  the  house  at  some 
distance  from  the  well  has  been  developed 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  An  ordinary 
pressure  tank  is  used  precisely  like  that 
already  described  for  soft  water  systems. 
From  this  steel  tank,  horizontal  or  verti¬ 
cal,  a  suction  pipe  extends  out  to  the  well 
from  which  it  draws  its  supply.  Of 
course,  if  the  pump  can  be  located  below 


AT  LAST !  A  Practical,  Small  Refrigerating 
and  Ice-Making  Machine  for  Domestic  Use 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  Audiffren-Singrun  Refrigerating  Machine  in  sizes 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  cooling  refrigerators,  cooling  drinking  water,  and  making 
ice  in  residences,  apartment  houses,  hotels,  hospitals,  office  buildings,  etc. 

That  this  machine  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  over  eight  hundred  of  them  are  in  daily  operation  in  Europe,  many  having  been  in 
use  for  over  five  years  without  repairs.  The  refrigerant  cannot  escape,  so  recharging  is 


never  necessary. 


AUDIFFREN-SINGRUN 

Refrigerating  Machine 


has  no  joints,  valves,  gauges  or  stuffing  boxes,  and  no  connections  to 
leak.  Anyone  can  easily  operate  it — all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  this 
machine  supplied  with  water  and  power.  And  it  can  be  operated  by  elec¬ 
tric  motor,  gas  or  gasoline  motor,  steam,  oil  or  hot  air  engine,  or  any 
other  available  power. 

It  is  cheaper  to  use  this  machine  than  ice.  It  keeps  food  in  better  con¬ 
dition  due  to  the  lower  temperatures  and  dryer  air  produced.  Does  away 
with  the  slime,  dirt  and  unsanitary  conditions  caused  by  ice.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  safe. 

Write  our  nearest  Branch  for  Catalog  No.  50 

H,  W.  JOHNS -MANVILLE  CO. 

Albany  Chicago  Detroit  _  Louisville  New  York  San  Francisco 

Baltimore  Cincinnati IndianapolisMilwaukee  Omaha  _  Seattle  _ 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 
Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  OrleansPittsburgh  Syracuse 

(1785) 


FOR,  YOU 


If,  however,  you  prefer  to  see 
our  catalog  before  you  see  us,  then 
let  us  send  you  one  at  once.  It  is 
so  thoroughly  illustrated  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  an  easy-to-under- 
stand  way,  that  a  short  perusal 
will  give  you  a  pretty  general  idea 
of  the  greenhouse  question.  You 
will  have  some  fifty  or  more  sub¬ 
jects  to  select  from. 

Send  your  letter  direct  to  our  main  office 

900  Louisa  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

or  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  call  at  our 
New  York  Office  at  1170  Broadway 


ytM  |  HIS  is  a  sweeping 
r  \  I  statement,  and  it  next 
II!  follows  that  we  must 
I  J  prove  it  up.  This  is 

exactly  what  we  want  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing.  Of  course,  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  way  is  to 
come  and  see  you,  and  in  looking 
over  our  catalog  of  104  pages  to¬ 
gether,  suggest  such  ones  as  will 
best  suit  your  particular  location 
and  needs. 

Then,  the  question  of  price,  how 
soon  it  can  be  erected,  and  so  on, 
can  be  discussed  right  then  and 
there. 
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MEEHANS’  means  GARDEN  SERVICE,  plus 


Whenever  any  perplexing  problem  arises  in  the  beautifying  of  your  home  grounds,  re¬ 
member  that  you  can  secure  the  service  plus  of  America’s  nurserymen  by  simply  addressing 
your  request  for  information  to  Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

State  your  problem,  we  shall  answer  fully  and  frankly — back  of  our  answer  will  be  the 
wealth  of  practical  information  gathered  by  a  deep  rooted  organization,  58  years  old,  drawing 
upon  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  experience  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  An  organization  that 
knows  your  needs  because  it  has  practical  men  personally  studying  the  conditions  in  your  sec¬ 
tion,  who  assist  in  the  selection  of  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens  and  perennials  that  they  know 
are  best  suited. 


A  limited  number  of 

Rare 
Historic 
English 
Elms 

from  such  historic  points  of  England  and 
Scotland  as  Tower  of  London,  Stirling  Battle¬ 
field,  Cambridge  University,  Ely  Cathedral 
and  Lichfield  (Home  of  Samuel  Johnson), 
etc.,  are  now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  the 
American  public. 

Not  seedlings,  but  actual  living  wood  from 
the  famous  old  elms  grafted  to  roots  of  the 
common  English  elm.  A  full  list  of  these 
historic  trees,  with  description,  terms  of  sale 
and  price — sent  on  request. 


The  Meehan  Catalog  is  authentic,  accurate  and  so  de¬ 
finite  in  its  statement  of  sizes  that  it  makes  easy  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  trees  and  really  hardy  plants  for  your  grounds. 
But  it  cannot  cover  the 

rare,  unusual  plants  that 

give  your  property  individuality 

many  of  which  are  gathered  from  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  thoroughly  proved  out  in  our  own  nurseries 
before  being  offered  for  public  sale.  These  items  are  more 
largely  covered  in  our  1913  Specialty  Book  “K,”  free  on 
request. 

The  Meehan  shipping  service  assures  better  delivery  to 
distant  points — we  ship  all  over  the  world. 

If  you  have  a  new  property,  less  than  an  acre,  write  for 

our  Special  Proposition  at  once. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  AND  SONS 

Box  40  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER  SUPPLY  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY? 

-  - - -  -  -  -  -  O 

THE  ANSWER  IS  A 

Corcoran  T  ank  T  ower  5™!  Windmill 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime 

Economy  plus  a  picturesque  combination  of  beauty  and  usefulness. 
Built  to  order  to  suit  your  location  and  your  idea  of  the  landscape 
effect  of  your  estate.  Write  for  estimate  of  complete  cost,  including 
designing,  material  and  construction. 

A.  J.  CORCORAN  Inc.,  17  John  Street,  NEW  YORK 


l 


Here  Is  a  Water  Pumping 

System  That  Is  Automatic 

PUMPS  WATER  BY  WATER  POWER 


You  can  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
in  your  country  home  without  other  cost 
than  the  low  initial  expense  of  installing  a 


RIFE  RAM 

and  Pneumatic  Tank  Water  System 

Water  is  pumped  automatically  day  and 
night,  winter  and  summer  without  oper¬ 
ating  expense  or  need  of  supervision. 

Kife  Rams  willjmaintain  100 
lb.  air  pressure  in  storage  tanks 
and  develop  an  efficiency  of  60 
to  90%  according  to  conditions. 

Write  for  catalog  giving  details 
of  this,  the  simplest  and  most 
depend¬ 
able  way 
of  pump- 
ingwater. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

2700  TRINITY  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


JR 

Send  at  once  for  our  booklet 

No.  2  on  Bay  State  Brick  and 

Cement  Coating  protection. 

u  fP|L 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

82-84  Washington  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

BAY  STATE 

New  York  Office,  156  Fifth  Avenue 

DEAUTiFUL  Plants  de- 
jjiJ  serve  Beautiful  Pots 
phe  Galloway  Productions 
combine  Strength  Sc  Dur¬ 
ability  with  Artistic  Qual¬ 
ities  thatvj\\\  add  Charm 
/oYour  Garden  &Home 
’;fut  Reasonable  Cost. 

Pots ,  Boxes.Vases ,  Sun¬ 
dials,  Benches  and  other 
attractive  pieces  are 
shown  in  our  Catalogue 
which  will  be  mailed 
I  ^upon  pequest. 

Gauoway  Terra  GdIta  Co. 

3218  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


the  water  level  in  the  well,  water  will  flow 
by  gravity  to  the  suction  end  of  the  pump 
and  less  power  is  required  to  operate  it. 
This  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  mod¬ 
ern  water  supply  pumps  (as  made  by  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers)  are  very  efficient  and 
capable  of  lifting  water  several  feet  above 
the  well  to  the  pressure  tank. 

Hand  pumps  can  be  used  for  forcing 
water  into  the  pressure  tank,  or  the  pumps 
can  be  driven  by  power,  the  latter  being 
most  ideal  of  course,  as  they  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  automatically  to  keep  the  tank  con¬ 
stantly  supplied. 

Electrically  driven  pumps  have  proved 
very  satisfactory  installations,  for  by 
means  of  the  ingenious  electric  switches 
governing  these  most  modern  of  water 
supply  outfits  the  automatic  control  of  the 
pump  is  assumed.  Current  is  kept  turned 
on  at  the  switch  at  all  times.  When  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  tank  falls  below  a  certain  point 
the  switch  automatically  closes,  which 
starts  the  electrically  driven  pump.  Pres¬ 
sure,  rising  to  a  certain  point,  reverses  the 
operation,  opening  the  switch  and  stop¬ 
ping  the  pump.  Pressure  in  the  tank  is 
automatically  controlled  by  the  drawing 
off  of  water  at  the  faucets. 

In  many  country  houses  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  outfit  is  run  by  a  gasoline  engine  and 
these  installations  have  proved  very  prac¬ 
tical  though  they  cannot  be  automatically 
controlled,  since  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  no  method  invented  to  start 
a  gasoline  engine  automatically.  With 
new  developments  in  self-starting  automo¬ 
bile  engines,  however,  it  is  to  hoped  some¬ 
thing  along  this  line  will  soon  be  perfected 
for  water  supply  outfits.  When  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  is  used  for  pumping  it  is 
usually  operated  but  a  few  minutes  a 
day,  at  some  stated  period.  In  these  in¬ 
stallations  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  pres¬ 
sure  tank  merely  large  enough  to  supply 
the  house  for  a  stated  length  of  time,  a 
period  which  can  he  readily  computed  by 
any  reliable  manufacturer  of  water  sup¬ 
ply  apparatus. 

The  claims  made  by  manufacturers  of 
apparatus  in  which  the  pump  or  lift  is 
located  directly  at  the  well  is  that  they 
deliver  fresh  water  directly  to  the  fixtures, 
— water  which  has  not  been  previously 
stored  in  a  pressure  tank.  Most  of  this 
apparatus  is  operated  by  compressed  air, 
the  air  compressor  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  house  (or  in  an  outbuilding)  forc¬ 
ing  air  into  a  steel  tank  (not  unlike  an  or¬ 
dinary  pressure  tank)  from  which  pipes 
carry  compressed  air  to  the  “lifting”  ap¬ 
paratus  located  in  the  well.  With  an  elec¬ 
tric  installation  the  entire  process  is  auto¬ 
matic,  a  self-acting  switch  being  provided 
to  start  and  stop  the  air  compressor  when 
pressure  in  the  tank  falls  below  or  rises 
above  the  point  at  which  the  switch  is  set. 

Lifts  used  with  these  compressed  air 
outfits  are  very  ingeniously  constructed  to 
suck  water  from  the  well  and  deliver  it 
under  pressure  to  the  various  fixtures. 
The  distance  of  the  well  from  the  house 
makes  no  material  difference,  providing. 
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of  course,  that  the  pipe  line  is  air  tight  and 
the  compressor  is  of  sufficient  capacity. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  house 
owners  need  have  no  fear  in  installing  a 
water  supply  outfit  on  their  country  place, 
for  manufacturers  have  developed  their 
apparatus  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
Owners,  however,  should  consult  only 
with  well  established  firms  whose  experi¬ 
ence  is  unquestioned.  Advice  concerning 
water  supply  projects  is  freely  given  by 
most  reliable  concerns  and  apparatus  in¬ 
stalled  according  to  manufacturer’s  direc¬ 
tions  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 


House  Walls  and  Their  Making 
(Continued  from  page  34) 
place,  thus  doing  much  to  prevent 
draughts  and  leaks.  For  spanning  open¬ 
ings,  reinforced  concrete  lintels  have 
proved  the  most  satisfactory,  although  flat 
arches  of  hollow  tile  are  often  used.  As 
the  exterior  of  most  hollow  tile  houses  is 
stuccoed,  care  must  be  taken  to  give  all 
cornices  and  copings  a  drip  sufficiently 
wide  to  clear  the  walls  below ;  this  will 
help  to  avoid  objectionable  staining.  If 
the  cornice  or  belt  courses  project  several 
inches  or  more  they  should  be  supported 
by  projecting  hollow  tile  courses  and  not 
built  solidly  of  plaster  or  cement  which 
would  be  sure  to  crack  and  break  off.  This 
exigency  of  wide  eaves  or  projecting 
cornice  is  easily  complied  with  since  it  is 
at  one  with  good  design,  and  finds  pic¬ 
turesque  prototypes  in  many  of  the  old 
cottages  abroad.  In  mentioning  staining 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  if  the  finish 
plaster  or  stucco  is  put  on  while  the  walls 
are  damp,  discolorations  are  sure  to  fol¬ 
low. 

It  is  a  widespread  fallacy  that  no  par¬ 
ticular  skill  is  needed  for  building  in  terra 
cotta  blocks.  Unskilled  workmen  can  be 
employed  only  under  an  able  superintend¬ 
ent  who  will  see  that  continuous  horizontal 
and  vertical  spaces  are  laid  to  accom¬ 
modate  lighting  and  plumbing  conduits, 
■  thus  saving  additional  furring;  to  see  that 
cracked  and  broken  blocks  are  not  used, 
and  to  see  that  walls  are  built  absolutely 
plumb,  else  the  discrepancies  must  be 
righted  by  the  inside  finish.  I  remember 
seeing  a  wall  where  the  plaster  was  an 
inch  and  one-half  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the 
other;  this  was  the  result  of  trying  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  inaccuracy  of  the  hollow  tile  wall. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
wooden  furring  appreciably  diminishes  the 
fireproofness  of  a  terra  cotta  house.  From 
both  this  standpoint  and  that  of  sanitation, 
metal  lath  is  superior,  but  considering  that 
wooden  furring  is  covered  by  plaster,  it 
could  hardly  be  considered  inflammable. 

The  cost  of  a  hollow  tile  house  is  but 
little  greater  than  that  of  a  first-class 
frame  house,  averaging  about  four  or  five 
per  cent.  more.  On  the  same  basis  that 
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To  make  the  bathroom  beautiful  and  sanitary 
with  Standard"  ware,  brings  the  joy  of  cleanly 
living  to  the  whole  household  and  teaches  the 
gospel  of  the  daily  bath  to  young  and  old  alike. 

quirements  of  those  who  demand  'Standard" 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  'Standard'' 
fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 
And  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears 
the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid 
substitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 
'Standard"  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally) 
and  make  sure  that  you  get  them. 
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thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re- 
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the  stone  wall  was  figured,  hollow  tile 
walls  run  to  about  thirty  cents  a  square 
foot  of  surface  area. 

Frame  building,  being  our  natural 
American  heritage,  is  so  well  understood 
that  only  those  points  demanding  the  build¬ 
er’s  closest  attention  will  be  noted  here. 
It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  a  shingle  or 
clapboard  frame  wall  leaks  or  is  in  any 
way  greatly  affected  by  moisture.  This 
being  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other 
building  material,  it  is  certainly  worth 
some  consideration.  The  only  trouble  of 
this  nature  ever  encountered  is  around 
door  and  window  openings,  for  which, 
therefore,  flashing  should  not  only  be 
clearly  specified  but  carefully  superin¬ 
tended.  This  applies  to  the  stuccoed  frame 
house  as  well  as  the  clapboard  or  shingled. 
Flashings  (the  metal  strips  used  to  keep 
out  water  where  wood  joints  are  not  ab¬ 
solutely  tight)  two  or  three  inches  wide 
are  a  waste  of  time  and  money;  if  a  place 
must  be  flashed  it  should  be  generously 
done,  the  metal  turned  under  the  stucco 
or  woodwork  for  five  or  six  inches  and 
thoroughly  painted. 

It  cannot  be  boasted  of  wood  that  it  is 
fireproof,  but  certain  precautions  can  be 
taken  which  assist  greatly  in  retarding  or 
preventing  fires.  Most  important  of  these 
is  the  use  of  brick  or  metal  fire  stops.  By 
building  six  or  eight  courses  of  light- 
burnt  brick  between  the  studs  in  every 
partition  and  in  outer  walls  at  each  floor 
level,  one  obtains  a  formidable  fire  stop 
- — a  protection  where  it  is  most  needed,  in 
the  walls  between  studs. 

“Short-lived”  is  another  much-quoted 
objection  against  frame  houses.  To  be 
sure,  the  oldest  monuments  of  antiquity 
are  not  of  wood.  Still,  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  those  old  Colonial  houses  which 
have  been  looked  after  are  perfectly  sound, 
and,  moreover,  when  they  are  demolished 
to  make  room  for  “modern  improvements” 
their  wood,  both  framing  and  covering,  is 
eagerly  sought  as  the  soundest  obtainable 
to-day.  However,  if  wood  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served  it  must  be  painted  and  repaired 
from  time  to  time.  For  this  reason  main¬ 
tenance  is  a  bigger  item  here  than  in  a 
masonry  structure ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  material  costing  less  in  the 
first  place.  There  was  a  time  when  build¬ 
ing  in  wood  was  really  inexpensive,  but 
that  time  is  past  and  lumber  is  becoming 
as  high  as  masonry  materials.  Compared 
with  hollow  tile  it  costs  four  or  five  cents 
less  a  surface  square  foot,  or  about  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Another  type  of  wall  still  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  frame  house  veneered  with 
brick.  This  consists  of  the  ordinary  frame 
rough-boarded  and  then  an  additional  four 
inches  of  brick  fastened  to  the  boarding 
by  means  of  iron  clamps  or  ties.  Some 
architects  recommend  this  style  of  wall, 
but  the  test  of  time  has  not  yet  gone  far 
enough  to  warrant  strongly  urging  its 
adoption. 

Whatever  material  is  chosen  for  the 
wall  the  question  of  interior  finish  remains 
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about  the  same,  since  no  one  type  of  fin¬ 
ish  is  limited  to  any  one  type  of  wall.  Plas¬ 
ter  wainscot,  paneling  or  some  one  of  the 
composition  boards  are  all  equally  applica- 
able  to  a  masonry  or  frame  house.  In  the 
case  of  wainscoting  or  wood  paneling  it  is 
advisable  to  rough  plaster  the  wall  behind 
to  prevent  dampness  affecting  the  wood¬ 
work.  In  addition  to  this  precaution  the 
wood  should  be  set  free  of  the  wall  and 
creosoted  on  the  back.  The  cost  of  panel¬ 
ing  of  course  exceeds  that  of  plastering, 
but  ordinary  yellow  pine  wainscoting  or 
sheathing  average  about  the  same. 

The  plasterer’s  art  is  again  to  be  revived 
after  the  fashion  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  English  work,  and  al¬ 
though  this  applies  more  to  ceilings  than 
to  side  walls,  nevertheless  smooth,  old- 
fashioned  plaster  has  fallen  into  ill-repute 
and  side  walls  are  now  generally  rough 
finished.  It  is  now  said  by  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  that  an  interior  of  artistically  pat¬ 
terned  brick  can  be  built  up  at  no  greater 
cost  than  quarter-oak  wainscoting.  For 
certain  rooms  and  particularly  loggias  this 
makes  a  most  desirable  treatment,  and  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor. 

The  last  and  cheapest  interior  covering 
to  be  taken  up  is  some  variety  of  com¬ 
position  board.  These  boards  come  in 
sheets  of  varying  sizes  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  may  easily  be  cut  by  any 
saw  to  fit  conditions.  However,  there  are 
certain  limitations  to  this  material.  It  can¬ 
not  be  used  if  there  is  excessive  moisture, 
even  where  the  rest  of  the  house  has  been 
freshly  plastered,  as  it  will  surely  bulge. 
The  directions  as  to  the  spacing  of  studs 
and  the  way  in  which  the  sheets  must  run 
should  all  be  carefully  followed. 

Our  country  has  long  lain  under  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  “jerry  building,”  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  extensive  use  of  wood. 
This  is  unjust  to  that  time-honored  ma¬ 
terial,  for  no  style  was  ever  more  sincere 
or  more  solidly  constructed  than  our  early 
wooden  Colonial.  The  truth  is  that  in¬ 
stability  is  less  a  question  of  material  than 
of  method.  Any  honestly  built  wall  will 
endure  if  properly  protected  against 
weather. 


Ferns  That  Can  Be  Grown  Success¬ 
fully  Indoors 
( Continued  from  page  36) 
makes  a  very  attractive  and  easily  man¬ 
aged  bit  of  decoration  for  the  dining-  or 
living-room  table. 

While  the  three  types  enumerated  above 
— the  sword  ferns,  maidenhairs  and  spider 
^rr?s — contain  the  great  majority  of  va¬ 
rieties  available  for  house  culture,  there 
are  a  few  others  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Holly 
Fern  ( Cyrtomium  falcatum) ,  which,  with 
its  dark  green,  substantial,  glossy  foliage 
making  it,  next  to  ordinary  Boston  ferns, 
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The  original  campanili  were  the 
.vatch-towers  of  old  Venice,  guard¬ 
ing  the  little  republic  from  invasion 
by  hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted  in 
these  same  towers  to  give  warning 
of  attack  and  celebrate  victories. 

Judged  by  modern  telephone 
standards,  such  a  system  of  com¬ 
munication  seems  crude  and  in¬ 
adequate. 

In  the  civilization  of  to-day,  a 
more  perfect  intercommunication  is 


essential  to  national  safety,  con¬ 
venience  and  progress. 

The  Bell  System  binds  together 
a  nation  of  nearly  one  hundred 
million  people,  by  “highways  of 
speech”  extending  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  telephone 
stations  are  the  watch-towers 
which  exchange,  daily,  twenty-five 
million  messages  for  the  happiness, 
prosperity  and  progress  of  all  the 
people. 
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Without  Sewers 


Health  and  self-respect  demand  that  dangerous, 
repulsive  cesspools,  etc.,  must  go.  The  Ashley  Sys¬ 
tem  will  provide  scientific  and  safe  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  at  moderate  cost.  Write  for  illustrated  Man¬ 
ual  on  Sewage  Purification  and  Disposal  for  Coun¬ 
try  Homes. 

We  also  provide  Sewage  Disposal  for  Institu¬ 
tions,  Schools,  etc. 

ASHLEY  HOUSE-SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO. 

1 16  Armida  Avenue  Morgan  Park,  Ill. 


Free  Book  —  “  Plants  and  Plans 
for  Beautiful  Surroundings  ” 

This  handsome  book  will  give  you  invaluable  help  in 
your  home  planting  whether  yours  is  a  large  estate  or  a 
modest  suburban  lot.  Tells  how  to  select  and  how  to 
plant  for  quickest  results  and  most  artistic  effects  with 
Wagner  Hardy  Flowers,  Roses,  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Places 
the  services  of  the  Wagner  Park  Landscape  department 
at  your  disposal  without  cost.  Write  today. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES  Box  708  SIDNEY,  OHIO 
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Reduced  Facsimile  Front  Cover  of 


Our  Silent  Salesman 


BURPEE’S  “SEEDS  THAT  GROW”  are  supplied  each 
season  direct  to  many  more  planters  than  are  the  seeds 
of  any  other  brand.  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  are  known  the 
world  over  as  the  best  it  is  possible  to  produce,  and  are 
acknowledged  the  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Progressive  planters  everywhere  are  satisfied  with  the  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers  resulting  from  Burpee-Quality  Seeds.— 
grown  according  to  the  clear  information  freely  given  in  the 
Burpee  Leaflets. 

In  thirty-six  years  of  successful  seed  selling  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  more  Novelties  that  are  now  in  general  cultivation 
than  have  any  three  other  firms.  We  produce  Selected  Stocks 
upon  our  own  seed  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
California,  while  FORDHOOK  FARMS  are  famous  as  the 
largest  trial  grounds  in  America.  No  government  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  attempts  such  complete  trials  each  season, 
and  the  information  here  obtained  is  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  planters  everywhere. 

Each  season  we  travel  more  than  thirty  thousand  miles  to 
personally  inspect  our  growing  crops  and  yet  never  travel  a 
single  mile  to  solicit  an  order!  We  ask,  however,  that  you 
allow  our  SILENT  SALESMAN  to  have  your  careful  at¬ 
tention  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home. 

Simply  send  us  your  address  plainly  written  and  kindly 
state  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.  Then  by  first  mail 
you  will  receive 


The  Burpee  Annual  for  1913 

A  bright  new  book  of  18D  pages,  it  pictures  by  pen  and 
pencil  all  that  is  Best  in  seeds,  and  tells  the  nlain  truth. 
While  embellished  with  colored  covers  and  plates  painted 
from  nature  it  is  A  SAFE  GUIDE, — entirely  free  from  exag¬ 
geration. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy? 

If  so.  Write  To-day. 

A  B2sf,al  card  will  do,— and  you  will  not  be  annoyed  by 
any  ‘‘follow-up”  letters. 


Small  Gardens  for  Small  Folks 

In  connection  with  our  New  Department  of  Seeds  for  the 
Children  s  Gardens,  we  publish  this  interesting  and 
instructive  Little  Book.  Its  four  chapters,  with  useful  il¬ 
lustrations,  tell  what  and  how  to  plant  and  explain  the 

why  and  wherefore”  of  successful  gardening.  Parents  and 
teachers  will  welcome  this  original  new  booklet  as  filling  ‘‘a 
long-felt  want.”  So  enticingly  is  the  story  told  that  chil- 
dren  will  find  its  reading  almost  as  absorbing  as  a  fairvtale! 

Tills  Unique  Little  Book— making  The  Lure  of  the  Land” 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  children,— is  sure  of  such  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  welcome  everywhere  that  we  have  published  a  first 
edition  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  copies. 

Seeds  for  Children’s  Gardens 

Parents  and  teachers  as  well  as  the  children  themselves 
will  be  vitally  interested  in  reading  pages  107,  108  and  109  of 
The  Burpee  Annual,  telling  about 

This  New  Departure 

Many  would  doubtless  like  to  “have  a  sample”  of  just 
what  we  are  doing;  therefore,  we  offer  a  special 

Ready-Made  Collection 

PV»1*  OC  Cl-c  Wfe  will  mail  one  “Children’s 
l  packet”  each  of  Semple’s  Branch¬ 

ing  Asters, — Imperial  Centaurea, — Fordhook  Favorite 
Dianthus, — Variegated  Tall  Queen  Nasturtiums, — Im¬ 
perial  German  Pansies, — Fordhook  Phlox  Drummondii, 
Burpee’s  Superb  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  in  Unequaled 
Mixture  as  grown  by  us  in  California.  Burpee’s  Co¬ 
lumbia  Beet, — Burpee's  Golden  Bantam  Szveet  Corn, — 
Burpee’s  Iceberg  Lettuce, — White  Icicle  Radish  and 
Chalk's  Early  Jewel  Tomato,  together  with  the  book 
“Small  Gardens  for  Small  Folks.”  Five  of  these  col¬ 
lections  (with  five  books)  will  be  mailed  for  $i.oo  and 
sent  to  five  separate  addresses,  if  so  directed.  To  each 
address  we  will  mail  also  a  free  copy  of  The  Burpee 
Annual  for  1913,  if  requested  on  order. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co, 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
Largest  Mail  Order  Seed  House 


suited  to  withstand  the  dry  atmosphere  and 
other  hardships  of  ordinary  house  culture, 
has  long  been  a  favorite.  A  recent  form, 
the  crested  holly  fern  ( C .  Rochfordian- 
um) ,  while  having  the  same  heavy  and 
attractive  foliage,  has  the  pinnae  deeply 
serrated  and  also  undulated,  the  conse¬ 
quent  light  and  graceful  effect  relieving 
the  compact,  dense  habit  of  growth,  so  that 
it  makes  a  truly  beautiful  specimen.  Be 
sure  to  give  this  splendid  new-comer  a 
trial  among  the  next  ferns  you  get. 

Fern  balls,  which  are  usually  composed 
of  one  of  the  Davallias,  sometimes  prove 
unsatisfactory.  If  you  get  them  in  the 
dormant  state,  be  sure  to  order  direct  from 
some  reliable  large  house  whose  supply  is 
likely  to  be  fresh,  rather  than  take  chances 
on  them  at  a  local  store  or  florist’s.  The 
safest  way  is  to  get  them  already  started. 
If  you  get  them  in  dormant  condition,  soak 
them  in  tepid  water  for  several  hours  and 
hang  them  where  the  night  temperature 
will  go  as  little  as  possible  below  sixty  de¬ 
grees,  until  they  are  well  started.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  let  the  balls  dry  out  at  any  time, 
which  they  are  apt  to  do  if  hung  up  in  a 
heated  room  where  the  air  near  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  hotter  and  drier  than  near  the  floor. 

While  these  most  reliable  and  attractive 
plants  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  ferns, 
they  require  about  the  same  treatment,  and 
in  popular  thought  are  often  classed  with 
them.  For  several  years  the  two  types 
that  have  been  in  commerce,  the  climbing 
lace  fern  ( Asparagus  phimosus  nanus ) 
and  Emerald  feather  (A.  Sprengeri) ,  have 
grown  steadily  more  and  more  popular. 
The  former  has  beautiful  sprays  of  a  light, 
sometimes  almost  golden,  green  color,  than 
which  there  is  no  foliage  more  beautiful. 
Notwithstanding  their  delicacy  they  keep 
wonderfully  well,  both  when  cut  and  on 
the  plant.  They  may  be  grown  as  dwarf 
bush  plants,  in  the  form  of  a  fern,  or  as 
climbing  vines.  The  original  form  (A. 
plmnosus ) ,  when  grown  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  greenhouse,  makes  vines 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  in  a  regular  jun¬ 
gle  tangle.  Even  the  dwarf  form  (A.  P. 
nanus)  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  climb, 
and  if  wanted  in  a  low  form  the  sprays 
must  be  pinched  back  at  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  roots  rather  restricted.  For 
vines,  keep  in  large  pots,  or  boxes,  and 
feed  liberally. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  in  both  foliage  and 
habit  is  very  distinct  from  A.  plumosus. 
The  leaves  resemble  small  glossy  pine 
needles,  borne  in  long  sprays,  and  as  it 
is  trailing  in  habit  it  makes  a  unique  and 
beautiful  plant  for  stands  and  baskets. 
The  sprays  keep  well  when  cut,  and  make 
an  excellent  background  for  flowers.  It 
is  now  used  more  universally  for  green  by 
florists  than  any  other  plant. 

Either  of  the  above  may  be  started  from 
seed,  or  propagated  by  dividing  old  plants, 
but  small  young  plants  may  be  had  of  the 
florists  at  a  very  low  price.  They  will  do 
well  in  a  temperature  of  fifty  to  fifty-five 
degrees  at  night.  Shower  frequently,  but 
water  only  moderately.  Hatcheri  resem¬ 
bles  plumosus  nanus,  but  is  more  compact 


Make  the  Grounds 
A  Part  of  Your  Home 

REPUBLIC  ORNAMENTAL  FENCING  Is  a  delight  to 

the  eye.  It  is  neat  in  design  and  finish,  made  of  high- 
grade,  heavy  galvanized  steel  wire  and  can  be  mounted 
on  steel,  iron,  cement  or  wood  posts. 

IT  IS  AN  INVESTMENT — not  an  expense — a  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
your  property,  as  well  as  to  its  appearance. 

PROTECTS  THE  GROUNDS  THOROUGHLY,  yet  does 
not  obscure  the  view.  Is  SANITARY.  Compels  clean 
alleys  and  lets  the  sunshine  through  to  the  garden. 

NO  REPAIRS  necessary. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  INDICATES  QUALITY— and  costs 

less  than  inferior  makes. 

Write  for  free  catalog  showing  designs  for  front, 
rear  and  division  fencing,  also  the  Non-Climbable. 

Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Co.,  Manufacturers 

DEPT.  500,  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


stis: 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples— ALWAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don't  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 
Use  “Scalecide”  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  “Scalecide”  is  100#  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
for  the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept. 

“2”  for  new  booklet— “Pratt’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  Fruit  Growers”  and  “Scale¬ 
cide  the  Tree  Saver.”  Both  free. 

B.  G  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


Send  ^or  catalogue  P  27  of  Pergola#,  sun  dials  and  garden 
furniture,  or  P  40  of  wood  columns. 

HARTMANN -SANDERS  CO. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 

ROLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 


Suitable  for  PERGOLAS,  PORCHES 
or  INTERIOR  USE 

ELSTON  and  WEBSTERAVES. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eastern  Office:  1123  Broadway 
New  York  City 
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C  Every  Day  TrV:  The  Y ear 

A 

fers^y’s  Glassware 

Its  brilliancy,  grace  and  beauty  make  it 
an  attractive  and  superior  service  for 
ibanquets  or  formal  occasions.  Its  dura¬ 
bility  makes  it  desirable  for  everyday  use. 


MARK 


TRADE 


COPYRJG 


The  trade  mark  is  a  guarantee  that  you  are 
getting  the  best  there  is  in  glassware.  Look 
for  it.  Our  “Handbook  for  the.  Hostess’’ 
is  an  authority  on  table  glass  and  its  use. 

VVrite  for  a  copy. 

fV  H.  Heisey  &-  CcFSSf'.: 

Dept.  52  “I 

N^/ark  Ohio  " 


Vick’s  E  Guide 

- FOR  1913  IS  READY - 

Larger  and  better  than  ever.  Several 
splendid  new  varieties.  For  64  years  the 
leading  authority  on  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  You 
need  it  before  you  decide  what  kinds  to 
plant.  Sendforyour copytoday.  Itisfree. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

18  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


in  habit  and  the  leaves  are  much  closer  to¬ 
gether  on  the  stems.  If  it  remains  true 
to  type,  and  is  as  hardy  as  plumosus,  it 
will  replace  it,  for  it  certainly  is  a  more 
beautiful  plant.  A.  S.  variegata  is  a  very 
pretty  “sport”  with  the  leaves  edged  white. 

The  culture  of  ferns  in  the  house  is  not 
very  difficult,  although  it  differs  somewhat 
from  that  given  plants  of  other  kinds.  For 
the  best  results  ferns  should  be  kept  where 
the  night  temperature  does  not  go  much 
below  fifty  to  fifty-five  degrees,  but  the 
hardier  sorts  will  stand  a  night  occasional¬ 
ly  considerably  lower  than  this. 

The  most  difficult  of  their  requirements 
to  supply  is  a  moist  atmosphere.  While  it 
is  not  possible  to  secure  in  a  dwelling 
house,  unless  particular  arrangements, 
such  as  an  inclosed  bay-window  or  spe¬ 
cial  plant  room  have  been  provided,  that 
humid  atmosphere  in  which  they  thrive 
for  the  florist,  it  is  nevertheless  possible 
to  do  much  by  admitting  fresh  air  as  often 
as  possible  and  keeping  bowls  of  water  to 
evaporate  on  top  of  radiators,  or  among 
the  plants. 

While  ferns  thrive  in  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere,  they  will  be  quickly  affected  by 
water  retained  about  the  roots.  Drainage 
must  be  perfect,  and  to  attain  this  end 
the  soil  used  should  be  especially  light  and 
porous.  A  soil  just  right  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  ferns  may  be  had  by  mixing  two 
parts  screened  leaf-mold  and  one  each  of 
sand  and  rich  loam. 

While  with  such  a  soil  ferns  will  stand 
frequent  watering,  the  foliage  should  be 
wet  no  oftener  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  clean,  especially  if  the  plants  are  in 
direct  sunshine.  When  syringing  the 
leaves  is  to  be  done,  pick  out  a  warm  day 
so  that  the  plants  may  dry  off  quickly 
near  an  open  window.  While  ferns  will 
do  well  enough  on  partly  shaded  positions 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  all  the  light 
possible  without  direct  sunshine ;  and  like 
all  other  house  plants  they  should  have  all 
the  fresh  air  possible  while  maintaining 
the  proper  temperature. 

Many  of  the  ferns  can  be  increased 
either  by  runners  which  root  like  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  and  can  be  potted  off  in  small 
pots,  or  bv  division,  in  which  case  the 
crown  is  separated  into  two  or  more  pieces. 
These  may  be  readily  propagated  at  home. 
The  sorts  that  are  grown  from  spores 
(the  fern’s  seeds)  it  will  be  better  to  get 
from  the  florist’s. 

The  insect  enemies  of  ferns  are  mealy 
bug,  thrips  and  brown  scale.  If  the  plants 
are  kept  in  good  condition  and  the  air  from 
becoming  too  dry,  these  will  seldom  put 
in  an  appearance.  Should  they  do  so,  how¬ 
ever,  clean  them  off  at  once.  The  mealy 
bugs  may  be  dislodged  with  a  toothpick 
or  hairpin  and  spraying  with  some  nicotine 
solution,  or  even  laying  the  plants  on  their 
sides  and  applying  water  with  force, 
should  kill  or  dislodge  either  of  the  first 
two.  The  scale  is  not  so  easily  gotten 
rid  of ;  the  only  sure  way  is  to  take  a 
sponge  and  water,  and  if  necessary  a  dull 
knife  or  some  other  sharp-edged  imple- 
I  ment,  and  clean  them  off. 
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LEAVENS 

FURNITURE 


m 


DEXTER  TABLE 

Ransack  all  New  England  and 
youwill  not  find  better  examples 
of  the  fine  old,  distinctly  New 
England,  furniture  than  the 
models  made  by  us.  it 

PLYMOUTH 
DUXBUR Y 
STANDISH 
BREWSTER 
WINDSO R 
BRADFORD 

A  &  and  it  it 

WESTCOTT 

CHAIRS 

Straight  6  Rocking 


WINDSOR 


All  built  as  honestly  as  their  prototypes, 
all  faithful  reproductions  of  the  finest 
examples  in  existence,  all  offered  in  the 
natural  wood,  for  you  to  select  your  finish. 

A  WELL -SELECTED  PIECE  HERE 
AND  THERE  WILL  ADD  TO  THE  AT¬ 
TRACTIVENESS  OF  THE  HOME. 

Get  the  best  furniture  at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense,  we  are  manufacturers.  Our  ware- 
rooms  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  public. 

You  have  an  unlimited  stock  to  select 
from  and  the  choice  of  any  finish. 

Send  for  full  set  of  over  200  illus¬ 
trations  and  color  chart  showing 
Leavens’  Standard  Stains. 


WELIAMLEAVENS  $  C9 

•  32  CANAL  ST  • 
BOSTON  •  •  MASS 


{Name  stamped  indelibly  on  every 
foot) 

The  man  who  builds  a  house  without 
asking  about  the  saah-oord  to  be  used 
is  laying  up  trouble  for  himself.  In¬ 
sist  that  the  specifications  mention 
SILVER  LAKE  A.  Its  smooth  sur¬ 
face  offers  nothing  on  which  the 
pulley  can  catoh.  Guaranteed  for 
Twenty  years. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet, 

SILVER  LAKE  COMPANY 

87  Chauncy  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

of  SILVER 
solid  braided 
0  1  o  t  h  e  ■ 
lines. 
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That  Garden 
Now 

LlOW  did  your  garden  pan  out 
last  year?  Weren’t  there 
some  things  you  wished  you  had 
planted — more  Giant  Pansies  or 
some  of  those  wonderfully  col¬ 
ored  Spencer  Sweet  Peas? 

Did  some  of  the  seed  you 
planted,  with  great  expectations, 
fail  you? 

Why  not  send  right  now  for 
out  1913  Garden  Guide,  and 
run  through  it  ? 

It  is  full  of  ideas. 

There  is  no  element  of  chance 
on  the  seed,  for  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  first  quality  selected. 

Lots  of  the  varieties  are  prize 
winners — seed  from  which  we 
have  on  hand. 


They’re  all  shown  in  the  Guide. 
Shall  we  send  it? 

Where? 


ARTHUR  T.  BODDINGTON 

334  West  14th  St.  New  York  City 


1  HI  H  " 


<J  Protects  the 
building  just 
where  most 
needed  —  above 
the  opening 
flTlie  heavy 
steel  hopper 
catches  all  the 
coal. 


€j|  When  not  in  use, 
t lie  hopper  lies  i  11 
the  bottom  of  the 
chute  body  *|The 
door  locks  auto¬ 
matically  either 
open  or  closed 
Strictly  burglar- 
proof  *2  With  lA 
inch  vvne  glass  or 
steel  panel  in  door 

Write  for  circular  and  address 
of  nearest  dealer . 

Majestic  Furnace  Co 

Dept.  H.  Huntington,  Indiana 
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FO  U  N  DATION 


COAL  CHUTE 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  best  half 
dozen  house  ferns  :  Whitmani — plumed 
drooping  fern  for  pedestal  or  stand ;  Scot- 
tii — Boston  type,  more  compact  growth 
and  shorter  fronds  than  “Boston” ;  Schol- 
zeli — plumed  sort  for  tables  or  use  with 
other  plants  ;  Adiantum  Croweanum — best 
maidenhair  to  withstand  the  hardships  of 
house  culture ;  Pteris  Childsii — most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  the  “spider”  ferns ;  C.  Roch- 
fordianum — the  crested  Holly  fern ;  the 
best  of  the  decorative  heavy  foliaged  ferns. 


The  Way  the  Architect  Works 

( Continued  from  page  25) 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  sub-division  of 
the  arrangements  and  go  over  it  piece¬ 
meal  with  an  eye  to  the  minor  conveniences 
which  are  not  necessarily  a  matter  of 
money  but  of  foresight,  and  which  one 
may  just  as  well  have  right  as  wrong. 

Considering  the  exterior  first,  there  is 
hardly  any  one  thing  that  will  do  so  much 
for  the  homelike  cottage  character  of  a 
house  as  setting  it  low  on  the  ground. 
The  majority  of  houses  would  be  helped 
fifty  per  cent,  if  they  had  their  under¬ 
pinning  knocked  out  and  were  dropped 
down  so  that  the  turf  came  just  under  the 
woodwork.  The  Philistine  who  would 
sacrifice  everything  for  his  light  cellar  is 
gradually  being  converted  to  the  idea  that 
the  joy  to  be  had  from  a  flood  of  light  in 
his  cellar  is  more  than  offset  by  the  pleas¬ 
ure  that  he  and  his  family  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  get  from  the  added  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  his  whole  place.  Nor  is  it  apt 
to  leave  him  in  darkness.  He  may  have  as 
many  area  windows  as  he  pleases  and 
probably,  unless  the  line  is  absolutely  level, 
he  may  have  some  full  windows.  The 
owner  should  early  learn  that  building  is 
a  series  of  compromises  and  he  must  con¬ 
stantly  give  up  the  less  important  for  the 
more.  It  is  in  wise  judgment  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  that  the  success  of  the  whole  lies. 

The  matter  of  piazzas  and  sleeping 
porches  is  a  troublesome  one.  A  cov¬ 
ered  piazza  means  the  shutting  out  from 
the  rooms  behind  of  a  great  portion  of  sun, 
light  and  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  an  uncovered  piazza  has  its 
limitations,  not  only  in  its  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  rain  but  to  the  impossibility  of 
its  being  screened.  An  awning  stretched 
over  a  pipe  frame  is  often  used  as  a  com¬ 
promise  roof  to  be  removed  in  the  winter 
when  the  piazza  is  not  in  use  and  the  sun 
most  desired  in  the  house.  This  is  often 
a  happy  solution  of  the  problem  as  a  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  sun  in  the  hot  summer,  the 
feeling  of  coolness  and  airiness  being 
enhanced  by  the  lightness  of  the  shelter. 

The  second  floor  outdoor  sleeping  porch 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  handle  satisfac¬ 
torily  ;  those  which  are  hollowed  out  of 
the  body  of  the  house  and  covered  with 
its  roof  are  least  objectionable.  One  piaz¬ 
za  on  top  of  another  is  apt  to  be  an  ex¬ 
crescence.  It  will  not  tie  in  with  the 


'Cj'OR  a  nominal  yearly  amount  we 
will  contract  to  make  periodical 
examinations  of  your  orchard,  advis¬ 
ing  as  to  its  condition,  and  thi  care 
it  needs.  It  puts  your  trees  under  the 
advisory  care  of  an  orchard  expert  of 
wide  experience.  It  assures  you  that 
what  work  is  done  is  correctly  done. 
We  detect  the  unnecessary  work,  and 
develop  the  best  means  of  economic¬ 
ally  executing  the  necessary  work. 

This  service  is  more  than  advisory; 
besides  the  care  of  the  trees,  it  thor¬ 
oughly  embraces  economies  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  harvesting,  packing  and  marketing. 

Write  and  let  us  explain  the  details 
of  this  valuable  service  and  how  we  are 
carrying  it  on.  With  our  answer  will  be 
mailed  a  valuable  little  booklet,  “Trees 
— The  Care  They  Should  Have.” 


Munson  Whitaker  Co. 

Forest  Engineers 

New  York  :  823  Fourth  Ave.  Bldg. 
Boston  :  :  :  623  Tremont  Bldg. 

Chicago :  513  Commercial  Bank  Bldg. 
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McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 

Active  cold  air  circulation — Sanitary  linings. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COMPART, 
393  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


Livingston’s  Tomatoes 

are  valued  by  all  friends  of  this  fruit  as  the  choicest 
procurable.  For  sixty  years  we  have  bred  tomatoes 
for  yield  and  quality  and  our  new  “globe”  shaped 
sorts  are  as  near  perfection  as  anything  evolved.  Of 
ideal  shape  with  solid  meat  of  finest  flavor,  they  stand  j 
unsurpassed. 

Trial  Packet  of  Livingston’s  “Globe”  Illustrated 
below  (enough  seeds  for  250  plants)  10c,  postpaid 

Useful  130  page  Catalog  rnrr 
and  Tomato  Booklet  1 1\  EL 

Nearly  300  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
honest  description  make  the  catalog  one  of  the  most 
reliable  seed  books  published.  ‘‘Tomato  Facts”  ex¬ 
plains  why  we  are  the  leaders  in  the  tomato  line. 
Both  books  are  free.  May  we  send  copies  to  you? 
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For  real  endurance 

You  who  really  want  your 
roof  waterproof  to  stay  water¬ 
proof — get 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Trinidad  Lake 


Asphalt-saturated  wool  felt 


Smoky  Fireplaces 

Made  to  Draw 

Payment  Conditional  on  Success 

FREDERIC  N.WHITLEYEKrc«onrd 

210  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Heating— Ventilating — Air  Filtration 


U'  Plant  Green’s  iSl  U 
Sure-Grow  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees 

Apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees— 500,000 
for  sale  at  wholesale  prices  !  Shapely,  well  branched, 
clean,  healthy,  hardy,  Northern  grown,  and  all  full  bear¬ 
ers.  160,000  of  these  are  fine  apple  trees.  Read  Green’s 
guarantee— trees  true  to  name 


Make  excellent  shade  trees  for  country  estates.  Berry 
plants,  vines,  roses  and  shrubs.  All  at  one-half  usual 
prices.  We  have  no  solicitors,  but  give  our  customers 
the  saving  of  agents’  commissions.  A  reliable,  well- 
known  nursery  of  34  years’  experience.  - -  " 1  r-mss&z:~~ 


Thirty 

Years 

with 

Fruits 

and 

Flowers 


This  interesting 
booklet,  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Contains  valuable 
jg&ar  advice  and  experiences  with 
fruits  and  flowers  that  every 
f  grower  should  read.  Ask  for 
a  copy  of  Green’s  1913  Catalog, 
also  FREE. 

*  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

10  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


This  BOOK  FREE 


house ;  it  will  “float”  and  not  look  organic. 

Another  feature  that  is  often  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  outside  appearance  is  the  use  of 
dormer  windows.  A  plain  roof,  unbroken 
is  usually  to  be  preferred,  and  if  the  space 
requirements  in  the  third  floor  make  dor¬ 
mers  necessary,  it  is  well  to  keep  them  on 
the  back  of  the  house,  if  possible.  So 
much  for  the  exterior ;  now  let  us  consider 
some  of  the  crucial  points  in  our  interior 
arrangement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  height  of  our 
ceilings  is  best  kept  down- — not  over  eight 
feet  six  inches.  It  not  only  tends  to  make 
rooms  look  larger  but  gives  a  sense  of  cozi¬ 
ness  that  is  well  worth  having.  If  we  get 
the  height  under  eight  feet,  and  beam  our 
ceilings,  we  must,  however,  be  careful 
to  avoid  a  heavy  look.  The  beams  should 
not  be  given  too  much  depth  or  be  too 
close  together. 

The  horizontal  feeling  which  results 
from  a  beam  ceiling  has  a  very  subtle 
value  of  its  own,  and  it  is  well  to  carry 
out  the  horizontal  note  in  other  ways. 
The  tops  of  the  bookcases,  the  paneling 
(if  we  have  any)  and  mantel  shelf  are 
often  made  to  line.  An  agreeable  height 
for  such  a  division  is  sometimes  taken  as 
two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  room  and 
a  little  more  than  half  is  found  to  be  an 
attractive  division.  Exactly  half  would 
be  very  unfortunate,  as  neither  the  band 
above  or  below  would  predominate. 

The  feeling  against  casement  windows 
is  passing — as  it  should.  The  idea  that 
they  are  not  tight  never  was  true,  less 
now  than  ever  with  the  introduction  of 
the  metal  weather  strip.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  with  casements  that  open 
in,  as  it  is  harder  to  make  them  tight 
against  the  elements.  The  attractiveness 
of  casement  windows  needs  no  plea,  and 
they  are  a  great  aid  to  the  designer,  as 
the  unit  of  light  and  air  being  small,  can 
be  more  accurately  apportioned  to  his 
needs.  If  casements  are  used  with  small 
sash  over  them,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  transom  bar  does  not  come  on  a  line 
with  the  eye.  With  the  third  floor  win¬ 
dows,  the  tops  will  very  often  have  to  be 
lower  than  the  eye.  While  this  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  it  is  not  as  objectionable  here,  as 
one  naturally  looks  down. 

When  casements  open  out,  our  awnings 
must  be  specially  arranged,  and  blinds  or 
shutters  can  only  be  used  with  patent 
closers  operated  from  within,  and  then 
they  cannot  be  locked  from  the  outside. 
This  is  well  to  consider  in  summer  houses 
where  windows  have  to  be  shuttered  up 
for  the  winter. 

Screens  may  either  be  hinged  and 
opened  in  or  the  roller  screen  which  is 
now  coming  into  the  market  may  be  used. 
If  our  casements  are  lead,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  slam  our  windows,  as  we 
will  bulge  the  canes — as  the  leads  are 
called. 

A  new  casement  has  recently  come  into 
the  market,  hinged  in  pairs  to  each  other 
and  pivoted  at  top  and  bottom  in  a  slot 
so  that  the  pairs  (there  may  be  several 
such  in  one  window)  may  not  only  open 
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Roofed  with  Firepioof  Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles.  Last 
forever.  Never  require  paint. 


THE  demand  for  Asbestos  “Century” 
Shingles  is  growing  enormously. 
Two  Hundred  Million  of  these 
Shingles  are  sold  every  year— the  total 
number  in  use  reaches  very  well  toward 
the  Two  Billion  mark. 

You  will  find  Asbestos  “Century” 
Shingles  on  every  type  of  building  in 
America  and  Europe.  Ask  your  repre¬ 
sentative  roofers  for  them.  Write  us  for 
booklet,  “Roofing:  A  Practical  Talk.” 


KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  CO.,  Factors 
Dept.  C.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal 
Cities  of  the  United  States 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Craiji 
and  Prof.  Beal  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up- 
to-date  methods  and  practice  are 
in  demand  for  the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape 
Gardening  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  have  the  pleas¬ 
antest  homes. 

250  page  Catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

THE  DOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  226,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TH  I S  picture  was 
taken  from  a 
PHOTO  sent  us 
by  a  pleased  Customer 
who  had  flowered  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips 
in  our  prepared  MOSS- 
FIBER.  You  can  have 
them  JUST  AS 
FINE.  It  takes  only 
21  to  24  days  to  have 
them  in  full  flower  from 
day  of  planting. 

You  can  SEE  THEM 
GROW  from  day  to 
day,  until  the  mass  of 
deliciously  scented  sil¬ 
ver  bells  nod  amongst 
the  bright  green  foliage.  We  furnish  DELIVERY  paid 

6  Valleys  and  Fiber  to  grow  them  $  .35 
12  “  “  “  “  “  “  .60 

25  “  “  “  “  “  “  1.00 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  GROW  VALLEYS 

with  every  order.  Our  1913  garden  book  will  be  ready 
January  1 5th.  It  will  contain  full  lists  of  all  Novelties  in 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc.  RARE 
IMPORTS  from  Japan.  It  will  be  profusely  illustrated 
and  well  worth  sending  for.  IT  IS  FREE.  SEND  FOR 
IT  AT  ONCE.  Address 

H.  H.  Berger  &  Co. 

70  Warren  Street  ::  ::  New  York 


and  shut  but  slide  from  end  to  end,  so 
doing  away  with  any  vertical  muntin. 

The  French  window,  which  is  only  a 
larger  casement,  is  usually  best  swung  in. 
If  swung  out,  its  size  makes  it  difficult  to 
secure  against  the  wind  and  the  inside 
finish  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  This 
may  be  made  tight  by  the  use  of  various 
patent  weather  strips. 

Another  point  that  the  house-builder 
should  consider  is  that  of  wiring  his  house 
heavily  enough  to  take  not  only  his  elec¬ 
tric  lights  but  the  various  electric  house¬ 
hold  appliances  which  are  fast  becoming 
popular.  The  tendency  of  the  price  of 
current  to  come  down  plainly  indicates  that 
much  more  of  our  work  in  the  near  future 
will  be  done  by  electricity  than  we  have 
been  able  to  afford  in  the  past.  Nor  must 
he  forget  to  decide  whether  or  no  he  will 
install  the  necessary  piping  for  a  vacuum 
cleaning  apparatus.  This  may  be  cheaply 
done  when  the  house  is  built,  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  outlets  placed  in  the  baseboards 
where  desired ;  the  pipe  concealed  in  the 
walls  and  coming  through  the  cellar  ceil¬ 
ing  where  it  will  be  left  until  the  owner 
is  ready  to  attach  his  motor. 

As  chimneys  are  expensive,  it  is  often 
possible  to  combine  a  fireplace  with  the 
kitchen  flue.  If  the  kitchen  is  not  directly 
behind  the  dining-room,  we  may  easily 
run  a  small  pipe  through  the  china  closet, 
being  careful  to  keep  it  away  from  wood¬ 
work. 

In  locating  the  fireplaces,  we  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  draughts,  as  there  will 
always  be  a  current  of  air  passing  up  the 
flue,  and  if  the  fireplace  is  placed  too  near 
a  hall  door,  it  will  prove  annoying. 

We  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  with 
our  third  floor  fireplace  the  great  problem 
is  bringing  up  the  wood,  and  we  should 
plan  for  a  wood  box.  A  built-in  seat  hav¬ 
ing  a  cover  to  lift  may  often  be  arranged. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  for  the  first 
floor,  and  here  we  may  have  either  the 
bottom  of  our  box  so  that  it  can  be  filled 
from  the  cellar  or  a  small  wood  elevator 
worked  by  hand  in  the  cellar  may  come  up 
into  some  such  space.  A  cupboard  behind 
paneling  is  often  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

Another  useful  arrangement  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  chimney  is  the  utilization  of 
the  space  that  is  often  found  in  a  chimney 
breast  above  the  mantel.  Small  book 
shelves,  cupboards,  etc.,  may  be  worked 
in  here  to  advantage. 

That  part  of  the  kitchen  chimney  below 
the  first  floor  and  which  is  merely  a  shell 
of  brick  surrounding  a  hollow  space  is 
sometimes  utilized  as  a  sort  of  automatic 
ash  sifter.  The  ash  pit  of  the  range  has 
an  opening  directly  under  the  grate  con¬ 
nected  to  a  sloping  pipe.  The  ashes  drop 
directly  into  this  hole  and  slide  into  the 
top  of  the  chimney  space  at  one  end.  In¬ 
side  of  this  chamber  is  placed  a  wire  screen 
of  one-half-inch  mesh  sloped  at  about 
forty-five  degrees  from  just  under  the  en¬ 
tering  ash  pipe  at  the  top  to  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  at  the  other  side.  As  the  ashes  slide 
down  over  this,  the  dust  falls  through  and 
accumulates  at  the  bottom,  while  the  larger 


Smith  and  His  Wife 
and  Their  Evenings 

How  She  Helped  Cut  Out 
Overtime  at  the  Office 

Young  Mrs.  Tom  Smith  thought  her 
husband  had  to  work  entirely  too  hard. 

It  worried  her. 

Night  after  night,  Tom  had  to  go  back  to  his 
desk.  Frequently  on  Sundays,  too. 

He  was  the  “Statistics  Man”  of  a  small  but 
growing  company,  and  the  eye-straining,  brain- 
fagging  work  with  figures,  records  and  details 
was  telling  on  him. 

Besides,  he  and  she  were  cheated  out  of  their 
evenings  together. 

Well,  one  day  Mrs.  Tom  read  in  a  magazine 
about  a  time-work-and-worry-saving  business  ma¬ 
chine. 

And  straightway  she  saw  it  would  cut  out  the 
night-work  which  was  robbing  Tom  of  his  rest 
and  recreation. 

It  seemed  to  her  a  wonderful  machine.  For  it 
did  work  which  she  had  supposed  only  mail's 
brains  could  do. 

It  added,  multiplied,  subtracted  and  divided. 

It  added  dollars  and  cents,  or  feet  and  inches, 
or  pounds  and  ounces,  or  fractions,  or  anything. 

And  it  was  mechanically  impossible  for  the 
machine  to  make  a  mistake. 

It  was  the  Burroughs  Adding  and  Listing  Ma¬ 
chine. 

And  sent  to  any  office  on  free  trial. 

Mrs.  Tom  could  hardly  wait  to  tell  Tom. 

He  knew  of  the  “Burroughs”  but  said  the  busi¬ 
ness  wasn't  “Big  enough.”  Besides,  he  hadn’t 
the  say-so.” 

But  Mrs.  Tom  was  determined  to  “emancipate” 
her  husband. 

So,  taking  matters  in  her  own  hands,  while  he 
was  at  the  office  one  day,  she  wrote  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  their  book,  “A  Better  Day’s  Profits” 
— telling  them  to  send  it  to  Tom’s  firm. 

Well,  the  book  came,  addressed  to  the  com¬ 
pany — and  went  to  the  Boss’s  desk.  It  wasn’t  a 
catalog — but  a  business  book — so  unusual,  so  full 
of  new  profit-producing  ways  of  doing  things, 
that  it  set  the  gentleman  thinking. 

And  the  free,  fair  trial,  which  put  it  up  to 
the  machine  to  make  good,  appealed  to  the  busi¬ 
ness-sense  of  the  Boss. 

The  Burroughs  is  now  a  prized  “assistant”  in 
that  office  at  work  every  day. 

No  more  night-work  in  that  office. 

Any  firm,  no  matter  how  small,  may  have  a 
free,  fair  trial  of  the  Burroughs. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

10  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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SOLID  BRAIDED  COTTON 
Strong,  Durable,  Flexible 
Will  not  kink,  stretch,  ravel,  nor  stain  the 
clothes.  Guaranteed  to  last  at  least  five  years, 
even  when  permanently  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  our  trade¬ 
mark,  The  Spots  on  the  Cord. 

Send  for  sample.  Carried  by  all  dealers,  or  write  to  ns. 
SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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pieces  which  do  not  pass  through  collect 
at  the  lower  end,  where  they  are  taken  out 
periodically  and  reburnt.  If  one's  range 
is  not  near  enough  to  the  chimney  the 
ashes  may  be  taken  out  of  the  range  in 
the  usual  manner  and  poured  down  a 
trap  door  in  the  right  location.  If  the 
chimney  is  not  found  suitable,  this  sifting 
may  also  be  done  by  using  a  galvanized 
iron  chute  instead  of  the  chimney,  in  which 
case  the  ash  may  empty  directly  into  one 
barrel,  the  coal  into  another ;  sifted  and 
ready  to  be  removed,  without  having  been 
touched,  or  any  dust  had  a  chance  to 
escape. 

Among  other  labor-saving  devices  about 
the  kitchens  that  have  proved  their  worth 
are  the  plate  warmer  in  the  china  closet. 
This  may  be  either  a  small  radiator  which 
will  also  heat  the  closet  or  an  electric  or 
gas  appliance.  The  radiator  connected  to 
the  house  heating  plant  is  the  simplest  and 
least  expensive,  but  only  serviceable  while 
the  heat  is  on. 

The  china  closet  may  also  contain  a 
safe,  but  if  this  is  large  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  its  weight  and  provide  for  it. 

There  are  innumerable  contrivances  and 
arrangements  that  may  be  inculcated  into 
the  plans  for  their  betterment,  but  one  of 
the  very  surest  ways  of  getting  the  most 
satisfactory  result  is  a  very  lavish  expen¬ 
diture — of  time.  Go  to  your  architect  in 
season,  so  that  you  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  mull  over  all  the  arrangements 
and  rearrangements  and  re-rearrange¬ 
ments,  so  that  you  may  feel  sure  that  the 
final  layout  is  the  very  best  possible  one, 
all  things  considered,  and  so  rest  content 
and  immune  from  what  we  are  told  is  the 
saddest  of  all  words. 


Inside  the  House 
( Continued  from  page  43) 
pies  only  a  small  amount  of  floor  space, 
while  in  the  average  bathroom  the  wall 
space  that  it  takes  would  most  likely  be 
turned  over  to  one  large  window. 


For  the  Butler’s  Pantry 

AMONG  the  noticeable  features  of  a 
recently  completed  house  at  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  is  a  rather  new  and  de¬ 
cidedly  practical  form  of  the  radiator  that 
is  furnished  with  a  compartment  for  keep¬ 
ing  dishes  warm.  Radiators  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  were  originally  designed  for  use  in 
the  dining-room,  and  in  each  was  a  com¬ 
partment  with  one  or  two  shelves  and  a 
door,  constructed  so  that  plates  and  even 
dishes  of  food  could  be  kept  hot  indef¬ 
initely. 

The  newer  scheme,  as  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration,  is  the  placing  of  the  compart¬ 
ment  radiator  in  the  butler’s  pantry  in¬ 
stead  of  the  dining-room.  The  radiator 
is  directly  in  front  of  the  window,  in  what 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  for  heating  a  room  to  good  advantage, 


When  you  buy  LUMBER,  say“CYPRESS,,-& 


when  you  build 


NOW’S  THETIME  OF  HAPPY  PLANNING 
for  the  New  Home- Building  the  Springtime. 


NOW’S  THE  TIME  TO  BE  STUDYING 
The  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY 

We  do  not  advise  CYPRESS  for  all  uses,  but  only  where  it  can  prove  itself’  ‘the  one  best  wood”  for  your  use. 


35  VOLUMES 

(all  authoritative.) 
including  many 
FREE  PLANS. 


SEND  NAME  AT  ONCE 

FOR  VOLUME  ONE 

with  complete  U.  S.  Govt.  Rept. 
and  full  list  of  other  volumes. 


J  You  don’t  tell  your  broker;  “Buy  $10,000  of 


You  don  ’  t  tell  the  dry  goods  clerk :  “  I  wantS  yds. 
Railway  stocks!’’  Hardly!  You  tell  him  what.  J  of  cloth!'’  Yousay  “silk,”  “wool”  or  “linen.” 

2  You  don’t  simply  tell  your  Real  Estate  agent;  A  Youdon’tmerely  order“200headoflivestock!” 

“Buy  me  ‘some  land’!”  You  tell  him  where.  You  specify  Horses,  Cattle,  etc. .and  the  Breed. 

5  You  don’t  tell  the  contractor:  “Build  me  a  house! — and  paint  it!  ’’You  dictate  the  plans.  And  the  colors. 


WHY  NOT  BUY  LUMBER  WITH  EQUAL  CARE?  INSIST  on  CYPRESS — “Thi;  Wood  Eternal.” 

When  planning  a  Mansion,  Bungalow,  Pergola,  Pasture-Fence  or  Sleepi  ng-Porch,  remember- “  With  CYPRESS  you  BUILD  BUT  ONCE." 
Let  our  “ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT”  help  YOU.  Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

_ 1210  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. _ _ 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER  DEALER.  IF  HE  HASN'T  IT,  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATE L  Y . 


Antique  Metallic  Leaded  Glass  for  Casement  Windows 

Henderson 
Brothers 

Makers  of 

Leaded  Stained  Glass,  Hard 
Metal  Settings  in  Brass,  Copper, 
Zinc  and  German  Silver 
707  First  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

All  the  leaded  glass  in  the  "Chalet’’ 
Restaurant  (see  Plate  No.  Cl  I)  was 
furnished  by  us. 


You  should  have  my  new  book — “Bungalows.”  It’s 
most  complete — shows  floor  plans,  Interior  and  Exterior 
perspectives  from  photographs,  with  prices  for  the  com¬ 
pleted  building.  I  guarantee  to  construct  at  prices  named. 
If  book  isn’t  satisfactory  in  every  way  I’ll  refund  your 
money — promptly,  cheerfully.  Send  $1.00  for  copy — It’s 
really  worth  far  more.  Order  today. 


^  O.  S.Lang,  Bungalow  Specialist,  Maple  Springs,  N.  Y.  J 
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Ifour  Winter  Trip 


You  will  be  surprised  to  know 
how  LITTLE  you*need  spend  for 

the  best  vacation  you  ever  had — a  vaca¬ 
tion  filled  with  sunshine  and  cheery  skies; 
with  outdoor  fun  and  indoor  comfort. 

You  can  choose  the  most  famous  Winter 
resorts,  including  Florida,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Mexico,  Bahamas,  Santo  Domingo, 
Texas  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  You  can  rely 
upon  the  most  trustworthy  service  because  you 
travel  in  the  big,  splendidly  equipped  steamers 
of  the 

STEAMSHIP 
LINES 

Write  any  of  these  four  steamship  lines  and 
they  will  tell  you  where  you  can  go,  what  you 
can  see  and  what  it  will  cost.  You  will  also 
receive  several  beautifully  illustrated  booklets 
and  the  Winter  Travel  Number  of  the  AGW1 
News  Magazine.  A  letter  now  will  mean  bet¬ 
ter  accommodations  for  the  journey.  Address 

PI  J  I  •  _  TO  FLORIDA,  calling  at  Charles- 
V^iyUC  Lillie  ton  ancJ  Jacksonville  with  connec¬ 
tions  for  all  leading  Southern  Resorts.  “The  Best 
Way  South.” 

From  Pier  36,  North  River,  New  York 


Mollnvv  I  inp  TO  TEXAS,  all  points  South- 
lViailOry  bine  west  and  Pacific  Coast ;  Galves¬ 
ton,  Key  West,  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Mobile. 
Only  route  New  York  to  Texas  without  change. 
From  Pier  45,  North  River,  New  York 


DISTRICT  PASSENGER  OFFICES 

BOSTON-192  Washington  St.  NEW  YORK-290  Broadway  CHICAGO-444  Com.  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg 

1306  F  St.,  N.  W. 


PHILADELPHIA  701  Chestnut  St. 


Porto  Rico  Line  LT‘n?  New  York  each  Sat- 

urday  for  San  Juan  direct. 

“*'AZOS,  10,000  tons,  and  other  large  steamers  in 
Winter  service.  Send  for  booklet  and  information. 

Genera  i  Offices,  /  /  Broadway,  New  York 

I  jnp  f  O  BAHAMAS  (Nassau),  Havana 
v  .  ,  and  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba,  Mexico  and 

Yucatan,  with  rail  connections  to  all  important  in¬ 
terior  cities.  Write  for  booklets. 

General  Offices,  Pier  14,  East  River,  New  York 
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Convenient  —  Sanitary 
With  our  Extension  Stem 

I  ■ 

No  stooping  to  turn  heat  on  or  off 

i 

Our  patent  wood  wheel  with 

it  & 

door-knob  finish  is  made  to 

6 

C  j:  1 

match  the  trim  of  room  —  no 

I 

I'  ; 

plates  or  screws  to  catch  dust 

¥  1 

or  burn  the  hands  when  turning. 

L  i 

Can  be  installed  without  aid 
of  a  mechanic. 

A 

m  L  i 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

§P 

J.  O’MEARA,  Inc. 

103  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 

WipeYourFeet 


Mud.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if  you  use 

Grab’s  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.  The  ODly  de¬ 
vice  made  which  cleans  bot¬ 
toms  and  sides  of  shoe  la 
one  operation.  Has  tea 
parallel  plates  for  scrap¬ 
ing  soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle  brushes  which 
clean  Bides  of  shoe. 

AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS  ITSELF 

to  any  size  shoe.  Hand* 
eomely  enameled,  y Looks 
neat.  Can  be  rotated  and 
swept  under.  Fastens  to  doorstep  or  any  handy  place.  Set  ono 
and  save  useless  work.  Price  $1.00.  If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  send  your  order  direct  tO 
ui  Illustrated  folder  FREE  Dept  9 

Victor  M.  Grab  &  Co.,  121  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


Over 
500,000 
in  use 


and  the  compartment  is  large  enough  to 
be  thoroughly  useful,  occupying  as  it  does 
about  half  the  cubic  space  of  the  entire 
radiator.  There  are  three  shelves  inside, 
so  that  a  number  of  dishes  or  plates  can 
be  kept  warm  at  the  same  time. 

Another  decided  advantage  of  this  use¬ 
ful  addition  to  the  butler’s  pantry  is  the 
marble  shelf  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
radiator.  This  is  quite  broad,  and  as  it 
retains  the  heat  it  serves  as  a  most  con¬ 
venient  resting  place  for  dishes  that  must 
be  kept  hot  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
kitchen. 


Garden  Suggestions  and  Queries 
( Continued  from  page  45) 
as  to  insure  better  fruit.  Currants  are 
produced  on  wood  two  or  more  years  old 
and  therefore  any  branches  cut  should  be 
removed  after  the  first  season’s  growth, 
or  else  left  for  several  years.  Grapes  are 
pruned  according  to  the  system  by  which 
they  are  grown.  For  best  results  the  vines 
should  be  kept  back  to  two  to  four  “arms,” 
and  these  cut  back,  at  the  winter  pruning, 
to  eight  or  ten  buds  or  eyes.  Where,  how 
ever,  the  vines  have  been  trained  over  an 
arch  or  arbor,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  back 
all  the  laterals  to  two  to  four  eyes  each 
winter.  This  may  seem  severe  treatment 
but  the  new  shoots  grow  with  almost  in¬ 
credible  rapidity,  and  the  fruit  will  he  100 
per  cent,  better  than  if  a  jungle  of  old 
vines  and  an  over-burden  of  fruit  are 
left,  for  a  grape  vine  left  to  itself  will  set 
about  four  times  the  amount  of  fruit 
it  can  carry  through  in  any  kind  of  shape. 
The  great  advantage  of  winter  spraying 
is  that  much  stronger  solutions  may  be 
used  than  in  the  summer.  Lime-sulphur 
wash  has  long  been  a  standard  winter 
spray,  but  preparations  of  miscible  oils 
are  yearly  finding  greater  favor  and  are 
less  trouble  for  the  home  orchardist  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Full  directions  for  use  come  with  the 
various  spraying  preparations,  and  it  will 
hardly  pay  the  person  with  only  a  few 
trees  to  mix  his  own  materials.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  efficiency  of  spraying  will  de 
pend  wholly— providing  you  have  a  good 
solution — upon  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  is  done.  Many  plant  enemies,  in 
eluding  the  San  Jose  scale,  multiply  so 
rapidly  that  if  any  considerable  percentage 
of  them  escape  there  will  be  practically 
no  benefit  from  the  operation  of  spraying. 
Be  sure  that  every  inch  of  bark  on  limbs 
and  twigs  is  covered.  Where  one  has  but 
a  few  trees  this  is  most  easily  done  bv 
going  over  them  twice,  in  opposite  direc 
tions ;  using  the  style  of  spray  nozzles 
known  as  “goose-neck”  will  also  be  of 
great  advantage,  as  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
the  spray  may  be  applied  first  from  one 
side  and  then  from  the  other,  saving  the 
operator  a  great  deal  of  moving  about. 

Spraying  is  perhaps  better  understood 
now  than  ever  before,  and  the  increased 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of  it  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  is  most  encouraging 
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Authoritative  Styles 
Fitted  to  Tou 

The  preeminent  distinction  of  Redfern 
Corsets  is  that  they  are  absolutely  suited 
both  to  dress  fashions  and  to  your  figure. 
They  cannot  be  otherwise. 

When  you  wear  a  Redfern  Corset 
you  are  wearing  the  product  of  designers 
who  have  the  resources  and  opportunities 
to  knoTo  the  changing  dress  fashions 
and  their  influence  on  the  corset  —  de¬ 
signers  who  are  the  acknowledged  lead¬ 
ers  in  developing  the  corset  art. 

Consequently  Redfern  styles  are  au¬ 
thoritative. 

There  is  a  Redfern  especially  designed 
for  every  type  of  form,  and  wherever  a 
Redfern  is  sold  it  is  fitted  by  an  expert 
corsetiere,  who  will  select  your  particular 
model  and  adapt  it  to  your  figure. 

Found  at  all  High-class  Stores. 

$3.50  to  $1  5.00  Per  Pair. 

THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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That  Window  Problem 
( Continued  from  page  13) 
monotonous  end  wall.  And  take  the  first 
illustration ;  the  single  second-story  win¬ 
dow,  to  the  right,  has  to  be  widened  out 
with  shutters,  to  the  size  of  the  triple 
window  underneath.  Indeed,  one  wishes 
that  the  architect  of  the  left-hand  house 
at  the  top  of  page  13  had  done  this. 

And  about  bay  windows:  do  you  notice 
how  very  commonplace  the  front  bay  of 
the  right-hand  house  is?  That  is  because 
the  windows  do  not  fill  the  bay — there’s 
a  little  wall  space  between.  The  bay  in 
the  upper  right-hand  illustration  on  page 
13 — though  it  is  badly  located — is,  in  it¬ 
self,  well  designed ;  the  windows  fill  it 
completely,  and  give  it  unity. 

English  bay  windows,  new  and  old,  al¬ 
ways  have  this  unity ;  I  wish  I  could  say 
as  much  for  all  our  American  bays. 

“These  American  guillotine  windows — 
no !  I  will  not  have  them  !”  cried  a  French 
client  to  me,  the  other  day.  “I  wish  case¬ 
ments;  casements  such  as  one  finds  from 
Calais  to  Constantinople ;  letting  in  bursts 
of  bright  sunshine  and  pure,  health-giving 
breezes!”  No  doubt ;  but,  really,  I  couldn't 
see  why  the  “guillotine”  window  (“double- 
hung  window”  is  the  proper  term)  would 
not  let  in  just  as  desirable  a  brand  of 
breeze  and  sunshine.  And,  so  far  as  mere 
comfort  and  convenience  go,  the  double- 
hung  window  ranks  high.  I  have  both 
sorts  in  my  own  home ;  time  and  again 
have  I  gathered  up  the  wreckage  of  a 
casement  from  grass  plot  or  walk,  while 
my  double-hung  windows  are  as  good  as 
new.  A  sudden  summer  gust  comes  up, 
we  rush  to  close  the  casements  just  a 
trifle  too  late,  an  adjuster  slips,  the  sash 

flaps  wildly  a  moment,  and  then -  Still, 

the  casement  is  very  effective ;  so,  if  you 
use  this  sort  of  window,  be  sure  to  have  the 
very  best  sort  of  heavy  bronze  metal  ad¬ 
justers.  Plated  cast-iron  is  much  cheaper 
in  first  cost ;  but  it  is  always  breaking  at 
the  critical  moment,  and  causing  endless 
expense  and  trouble.  Let  the  hinges  be 
amply  heavy,  too;  and  have  three  hinges 
to  each  sash.  Transoms  should  be  hung 
at  the  top,  to  swing  upward  and  outward, 
or  else  pivoted  in  the  middle.  Never  have 
casement  or  transom  to  open  inward :  it 
is  almost  utterly  impossible  to  keep  rain¬ 
water  from  leaking  in,  with  such. 

Double-hung  windows,  of  course,  slide 
up  and  down,  and  are  balanced  with 
weights  or  springs.  Personally  I  prefer 
the  weights,  though  many  architects  think 
springs  are  better.  The  sash  cord  should 
be  amply  heavy,  and  very  tightly  woven ; 
otherwise  it  will  wear  out  and  break  in  a 
few  years.  For  heavy  plate-glass  win¬ 
dows  we  generally  need  lead  weights  (iron 
is  too  bulky)  and  bronze  metal  chains; 
but  unless  "these  weights  and  chains  are 
expressly  specified  your  builder  will  have 
a  right  to  put  in  an  “extra”  for  them.  Old 
houses  have  often  no  provision  for 
weights ;  the  windows  are  clumsily 
propped  up  by  sticks  or  some  such  thing. 
For  these,  spring  balances  can  be  used. 


The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Largest  Manufacttirers  of  Sanitary 
Pottery  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Y°u’  VE  often  been  embarrassed  by  the  noisy  flushing 
of  the  bathroom  closet!  And  the  more  distinguished 
your  guests,  the  more  noise  the  closet  made — and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  'water  never  would  stop!  The  answer 
to  this  perplexing  problem  is  the 


Trenton  Potteries  Company 
Noiseless 
Siphon  Jet 


Siwelclo 


Closet 


The  Siwelclo  was  designed  with  but  one  idea — to  make  a  noiseless 
yet  sanitary  closet.  Properly  install  a  Siwelclo  in  any  part  of  the 
house— even  in  the  lonver  hall  —  it  is  impossible  to  hear  it  in  the 
next  room. 

Nor  have  beauty  and  durability  been  sacrificed.  The  Siwelclo  has 
that  same  lustrous  glaze  finish  that  characterizes  all  the  Trenton 
Potteries  products. 

The  Siwelclo  is  made  of  impervious  vitreous  china.  A  texture  so 
compact  that  even  without  a  glaze  neither  acids  nor  the  red  ink  used 
in  government  tests  will  penetrate  it.  The  highly  glazed  white  finish 
does  not  crack  nor  peel  off  and  is  most  easily  kept  bright  and  clean. 
Every  sanitary  feature  has  been  brought  to  perfection  in  the  Siwelclo 
— deep  water  seal  and  thorough,  perfect  flush. 

To  those  about  to  build  or  remodel — the  silent 
features  of  a  Siwelclo  are  too  important  to  overlook. 

Ask  your  architect  or  plumber  about  Trenton 
Potteries  Vitreous  China  and  Solid  Porcelain. 

Send  for  Booklet  S8 

“Bath  Rooms  of  Character.  ”  It  will  prove  valuable 
and  interesting  to  all  who  are  planning  to  build. 


out  of  sight  if  desired.  Slats 
Very  Durable  and  Artistic, 
or  Summer  Delivery. 


Inside  View. 


Outside  View. 


Blind  Pulled  Up.  For  Piazzas  and  Porches. 

__  er,  A.  G.  Vanderbilt,  Cha„. 
yard  Blair,  Jas.  C.  Colgate,  O.  Harriman,  Jr.,  and 


KS^NGSamBb^lNI?far^Vcee  feafrWmedCt°Wh?tnerje3  S  '  ICennedy  %°TeS^  a  Vanderbilt,  Chas.  Lanier, 

many  others.  Send  for  VENETIAN  Catalogue  No.  3.  y’ 


..  T  .,  „  ,.  JAS,  C.  W!LS°N  MFG.  CO.,  1,  3  and  5  West  29th  Street.  NEW  YORK 

Blo2kIFTodoersVenetlanS'  P°rCh  Venetian3-  Rolling  Partitions,  Rolling  Steel  Shutters,  Burglar  and  Fireproof  Steel  Curtains,  Wood 


Wilson’s  Outside  Venetians 


Used  as  a  blind 
open  and  close. 
Orders  should  be 
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Preserving  Eggs 
( Continued  from  page  5) 
lage  backyard  if  we  begin  planning  to  do 
so  now.  The  secret  is  to  put  them  away 
at  this  time  of  plentitude  and  keep  them 
until  the  day  of  great  need. 

People  who  have  a  good  cellar  and  sell 
their  eggs  during  the  summer  and  fall  at 
twelve  to  fifteen  cents  a  dozen,  are  making 
a  serious  mistake.  That  eggs  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  kept  for  many  months  by  means 
of  the  ‘water  glass’  method  has  now  been 
well  proven.  Such  practice  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  for  the  eggs  keep  in  the  best  of 
condition,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  used. 

The  most  successful  preservative  is 
water  glass  (sodium  silicate) — a  sirupy 
fluid  for  sale  at  all  drug  stores  at  prices 
ranging  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  gallon,  depending  upon  how  much 
profit  the  druggist  desires.  To  every  one 
part  of  this  substance  add  nine  parts  of 
water  that  has  been  well  boiled  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  before  mixing.  Thoroughly 
stir  the  solution  while  it  is  being  mixed, 
and  pour  it  over  the  eggs  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  packed  in  an  earthen  or  wooden 
vessel.  Or,  the  water  glass  solution  may 
be  put  in  stone  jars  and  the  eggs  added 
daily  as  gathered.  Be  sure  every  egg  is 
fresh  and  clean,  and  the  solution  must 
cover  every  egg  all  of  the  time.  A  gallon 
of  the  water  glass,  properly  diluted  as 
above  directed,  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
about  fifty  dozen  eggs,  which  immediately 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  method  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  inexpensive. 

The  jars  of  preserved  eggs  should  be 
kept  in  a  cellar  or  other  location  where  the 
temperature  does  not  rise  above  sixty  de¬ 
grees.  Be  careful  that  no  eggs  more  than 
a  week  old  are  packed,  because  one  bad 
egg  in  the  lot  will  spoil  all  in  that  jar. 
Also-  remember  that  infertile  eggs  are  best 
to  keep  a  long  time — that  is,  eggs  from  un¬ 
mated  hens.  After  the  mating  season  is 
over,  roosters  are  a  dead  loss  on  the  place 
anyway,  for  hens  will  lay  every  bit  as 
well  without  them,  if  not  better.  Besides, 
infertile  eggs  are  always  preferred  to  fer¬ 
tile  ones  for  commercial  purposes.  So,  if 
possible,  let  a  few  days  elapse  after  all 
males  have  been  kept  from  the  flock  be¬ 
fore  beginning  to  save  eggs  for  preserving. 
While  fertile  eggs  may  be  used  if  absolute¬ 
ly  fresh,  yet  remember  that  infertile  ones 
always  keep  better. 

If  these  simple  instructions  are  observed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  results  should  not 
be  more  than  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
After  packing,  the  eggs  need  no  attention 
whatever,  and  even  if  held  for  a  number 
of  months,  they  should  be  perfectly  edible. 
Wipe  them  dry  and  they  will  not  even  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  “pickled.” 

This  matter  of  preserved  eggs  is  espe¬ 
cially  of  interest  to  the  keeper  of  a  small 
flock.  The  average  flock  of  a  dozen  hens 
produces  practically  no  eggs  in  December. 
This  is  when  the  pickled  eggs  come  in. 

R.  B.  Sando 


with  any  quantity. 

NATURAL  GUANO  COMPANY, 


s  Head  Brand 
Manure 

Use  it  any  way  you  choose,  as  a  top  dress¬ 
ing,  in  liquid  form,  or  mix  it  with  the  soil. 
Free  from  weed  seeds.  Sheep’s  Head  Brand 
is  pure  sheep  droppings— no  mixture  with 
other  manure.  Acknowledged  nature’s  best 
and  richest  fertilizer.  We  can  supply  you 


Send  for  prices  and  booklet. 

Dept.  19.  Aurora,  Illinois 


This  is  the  secret  of  the  complete  success  of 
that  sash  everywhere  for  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames. 

Above  the  glass  winter  weather — zero,  perhaps 
— Below  the  glass  a  little  spot  of  summer 

With  warm  earth  and  plants,  growing  as  though 
it  were  May;  violets  to  pluck  throughout  the 
Winter ;  pansies  in  bloom  by  late  February ;  rad¬ 
ishes  and  lettuce  in  constant  supply  for  the  table ; 
cabbage,  beet,  tomato,  pepper,  melon  and  other 
plants,  properly  timed,  ready  in  the  Spring  to  go 
out  of  doors  and  make  early  crops. 

You  can  have  a  bed  like  this  at  little  cost,  for 


Not  an  inch  from  zero 
but  growing  finely 

Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  in 
the  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  is  an 
air  space  5/s  of  an  inch  in  thickness 

the  Sunlight  Sash  is  complete  in  itself.  It  needs 
no  mats  or  boards.  The  only  cover  is  the  air 
sealed  between  the  layers  of  glass  and  this  does 
not  have  to  be  bought,  or  to  be  lifted  on  or  off. 
It  weighs  nothing  and  cannot  even  be  seen ;  but 
a  raging  blizzard  cannot  penetrate  it. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  -  -  ~~jl 

Sunlight  Sash — how  you  can  Frames  \ 

make  Winter  gardening  a  source 
of  healthful,  profitable  pleasure 
to  you. 


Write  at  once  for  our  catalog. 
It  is  free.  Enclose  4 c  if  you 
want  Prof.  Massey’s  booklet  on 
hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 


Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co.  944  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SUN 

DIALS 


A  Beautiful  Illustrated  Booklet, 
“WHERE  SUN  DIALS  ARE 
MADE,”  sent  upon  request. 
Estimates  furnished. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  4 


Any  Latitude 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches:  New  York,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  London,  Paris 
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How  To  Paint  And 
Decorate  Your  Home 

Protection  ana  Leauty  Easily  Obtained 
By  Using  Scientifically  Made  Paints 

There  are  two  main  objects  you  want  to  achieve 
when  you  paint  your  house — the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  exposed  surfaces,  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  building  as  a  whole.  Neither  of  these 
purposes  can  be  sacrificed ;  both  must  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  with  them  is  the  ever-present  question 
of  economy.  Today  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  all 
three  of  these  purposes  as  it  never  was  before. 

In  the  past  there  was  much  guess-work  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  paint.  The  painter  mixed  a  little  “pure  lead 
and  oil,”  put  in  some  turpentine,  naphtha  or  other 
“thinner”  until  he  got  it  “about  right,”  and  then 
applied  it  to  the  house.  This  was  the  method  of  our 
forefathers — but  we  do  things  better  nowadays. 

Today  things  are  done  scientifically,  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  “High  Standard”  Paint  is  put  on  an  accurate 
efficiency  basis.  Scientific  tests  extending  over  a 
series  of  years  have  been  made  so  that  we  know  to  an 
absolute  certainty  just  the  kinds  of  materials,  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  and  the  methods  of 
combining  them  that  give  the  maximum  efficiency  in 
protection  and  permanent  beauty. 


It  has  been  scientifically  proved  that  paint  pro¬ 
tection  depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  coat,  as  upon  the  character  of  the  coat.  “High 
Standard”  Paint  is  scientifically  made  to  produce  a 
coat  of  greatest  protecting  power.  Being  scientifically 
made,  it  not  only  gives  better  protection,  but  wears 
longer  than  ordinary  paint.  The  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  colors  assure  the  most  attractive  results. 

When  you  paint,  see  that  “High  Standard”  Liquid 
Paint  is  used,  and  you  will  be  certain  to  secure  the 
best  protection,  beauty  and  economy.  For  further 
information  and  decorative  ideas  send  for  free  copy 
of  our  illustrated  book,  “Homes  Attractive  from  Gate 
to  Garret.” 

For  interior  decoration  paper  has  lost  its  favor,  as 
it  has  been  shown  by  investigation  under  scientific 
authority  to  be  unsanitary.  Calcimines,  water  colors 
and  other  finishes  that  cannot  be  washed  are  also 
passing,  the  preference  now  being  given  to  Lowe 
Brothers  Mellotone. 

Mellotone  is  a  very  durable  flat  finish  and  is  sani¬ 
tary,  washable  and  fadeless.  It  produces  most  beau¬ 
tiful  effects  and  is  not  easily  damaged. 

For  your  woodwork  you  will  find  Oil  Stains  most 
desirable,  as  they  are  very  beautiful  and  do  not  fade 
as  do  the  wood  dyes.  Enamel  is  also  very  popular, 
and  can  be  had  in  either  gloss  or  flat  finish. 

FurAer  detailed  information  and  suggestions,  with 
illustrations,  are  given  in  our  books,  “Mellotone,” 
Homes  Attractive  from  Gate  to  Garret,”  and  “Com¬ 
mon  Sense  About  Interiors,”  which  may  be  had  for 
the  asking,  by  writing  us  or  calling  on  the  dealer- 
agent  for  “High  Standard”  Paint,  Varnish,  Enamel 
and  Stains  in  your  community. 

The  “Little  blue  Flag’’  on  every 
can  is  your  proof  of  quality 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Co. 

PaintMAKERS - VarNISHM  AKERS. 

464  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

0St0n-  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Kansas  City. 


The  Collector’s  Corner 
HERE  have  been  appearing  during 
the  last  year  in  many  antique  shops, 
that  variety  of  table  known  as  gate-legged. 
The  number  of  legs  may  run  from  eight 
to  twenty,  and  there  may  be  drawers  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  sets  of  legs.  These  tables 
came  early  into  use,  following  shortly 
after  the  cavalier  and  table  boards.  They 
were  being  made  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  by  the  opening  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  and  were  produced  in  small  num¬ 
bers  till  about  1850  in  rural  English 
districts.  Now  again  their  manufacture  is 
being  taken  up,  and  in  some  of  the  Con¬ 
sular  Reports,  these  are  mentioned  among 
the  articles  being  made  in  the  midland 
counties  for  the  American  market — being 
made  and  sold  as  antiques. 

The  veritable  English  antique  tables  are 
without  exception  made  from  oak.  An 
English  authority  on  old  oak  says  he  never 
saw  one  that  was  not  made  of  this  wood. 
The  old  ones  are  of  course  very  dark, 
heavy  and  put  together  with  wooden  pins  ; 
the  drawers  overlap  and  the  handles  are 
the  old  bail  or  drop  fastened  in  with  wire. 
The  wood  need  not  necessarily  be  English 
oak,  for  please  remember  that  Virginia 
oak  in  log  and  mast  was  one  of  our  best 
export  commodities  very  early  in  our 
history. 

The  turning  on  the  legs  of  these  tables 


A  gate-legged  table  of  mahogany,  probably 
of  American  Colonial  manufacture 


varies  too,  those  with  twist  legs  being  the 
most  highly  esteemed.  The  top  was  com¬ 
monly  of  the  same  material  as  the  legs, 
and  they  were  convenient  tables,  since 
when  not  in  use  they  could  fold  up  and 
be  set  against  the  wall.  The  feet  to  these 
tables  vary  considerably.  They  may  be 
the  ball  foot  or  some  of  its  variations,  they 
may  be  the  Dutch  foot,  or  they  may  even 
have  the  grooving  seen  on  the  Spanish 
foot.  Like  the  overlapping  drawer,  the 
style  of  handle  and  the  wood,  the  foot  is 
somewhat  indicative  of  the  age  of  the 
piece.  The  table  shown  is  of  mahogany 
with  mahogany  legs  and  put  together  with 
wooden  pegs.  Its  proportions  are  odd,  for 
it  measures  barely  twenty-five  inches  high, 
and  stools  must  have  been  used  to  sit  at 
it  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  of  American  manufacture,  because  of 
the  wood  of  which  it  was  made.  Before 
1700  tables  of  this  pattern  were  made  at 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  great  furniture 
centers,  of  maple,  of  walnut  and  of  button- 


YourOwn  Modern 
Heating  System 


Save  all  cost  of  skilled  labor.  Save  on 
all  material.  Increase  the  value  of  your 
property.  Make  your  home  more  comfortable. 
Save  money  on  all  improvements.  Post  yourself  on 
the  new  Gibbons  practical  method.  Every  detail 
explained  in  my  big,  new  book.  Every  home,  even 
the  smallest  cottage  can  now  have  running  water 
and  a  modern  heating  plant.  My  book  explains 
how  you  can  afford  these  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Send  for  this  valuable  book  and  get  it  post-paid,  free. 

Gibbons’  New  Method  My  great  book 
Practical  Fcnnninical  teds  you  how  to 

rractical,  economical  install  modern 

heating  plant  or  your  own  water  system.  New 
money-saving  method.  Steam  or  hot  water  heating 
plants.  You  can  easily  install  one  of  my  modern 
heating  plants  from  the  complete  plans  and  instruc¬ 
tions  furnished  to  you  free.  Churches,  halls  and 
schools  can  have  these  improvements  at  a  low  cost. 
My  free  book  explains  all.  Write  for  it  today. 


Modern  Bath  Room 


Install  your  own  plumbing  system  and 
have  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  of 
running  water.  The  practical  Gibbons  method  en¬ 
ables  you  to  have  neat,  modern  bath-room  and  save 
all  heavy  plumbing  bills.  You  get  guaranteed 
material  and  you  save  on  everything.  My  book 
proves  this  to  you.  Write  for  this  book  today. 

Save  On  All  My  method  for  saving  on  all 
Mater  ial  mater*a*s  *s  a  revelation  even 
to  the  most  experienced  con¬ 
tractors  and  builders.  Get  this  free  book  and  see 
for  yourself.  My  amazing  low  prices  will  prove  to 
you  my  method  is  a  blessing  to  every  builder  and 
home  owner.  Before  you  build,  before  you  make 
any  improvements  get  my  valuable  book.  It  is 
post-paid,  free  to  you  Send  for  it  today. 


Book  Free 

My  new  book  gives  you  greater  buying  power  than 
your  local  dealer.  It  is  for  you  the  most  valuable 

catalog  ever  issued.  Thousands  of  things  illustrated  and  priced. 

Hot  water  and  steam  heating  plants,  gasoline  engines,  hydraulic 
rams,  pipes,  pumps,  valves,  electric  lighting  plants,  acetylene 
lighting  plants,  all  accessories.  Everything  guaranteed  the  f 
highest  quality  at  direct,  bed-rock  bottom  prices.  ^ 

Send  Coupon 

S  Free 

Fill  out  the  coupon  now  and  mail  it  today  or  copy  >■  Book 
it  on  a  post-card  or  letter  and  send  it  without  J*  Con  non 
delay.  Home  owners  ..contractors  and  build-  w  uuupon 
ers  need  my  wonderful  book.  Fill  out  and 

send  coupon  and  you  will  get  my  book  ^  JVI •  J.  VJlDDOnS 
post-paid,  free.  Write  today.  v  _ 

*  F  Dept.  5675 

M.  J.  GIBBONS  j  Dayton,  Ohio 

&  Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  copy 

Dept.  5675  ^  of  your  new  book  explaining  how 

v  &  to  install  modern  plumbing,  heating 

„  ^  and  lighting  systems.  Also  your 

r  *  bed-rock  bottom  prices  on  material. 
w  Send  all  post-paid  free  to  me. 

OHIO  / 

<*> 

r, . &  Address  . 


DAYTON 


Name. 
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Compare  the  cost  of  plumbing  fixtures  with  the 
%  total  cost  of  your  building.  Then  realize  the  actual 
yfi  value  that  well-designed,  durable  bathroom  equip- 
|  |  ment  will  add  to  its  total  value  in  future — to  say 
nothing  of  added  comfort,  or  saving  in  repairs. 

On  this  basis  of  true  economy  Mott’s  Plumbing 
Fixtures  deserve  first  consideration  in  your  specifica¬ 
tions  and  estimates. 

WHEN  BUILDING— WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOK.  Every  form  of  bathroom 
equipment  is  illustrated  and  described  in  “Modern  Plumbing” — an  80-page 
book,  showing  24  model  interiors,  ranging  in  price  from  $73  to  $3,000.  Sent 
on  request  with  4c  for  postage. 


ill 

|j  |||:  p| 
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||  j&g 
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|  The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

P  1828  EIGHTY-FIVE  YEARS  SUPREMACY  ISIS 

A  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York 

WORKS  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


■■■1 


BRANCHES : — Boston,  Chi-  f 

cago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Min- 
neapolis,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  jl 

New  Orleans,  Denver,  San  Fran-  $ 

cisco.  San  Antonio,  Atlanta.  & 

Seattle,  Portland  (Ore.),  Indian-  Si 

apolis,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  O.,  ^ 

Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Canada:— The  Mott  Co.,  Ltd.,  1 
134  Bleury  St..  Montreal.  One  §| 


Have  earned  a  reputation 
for  honest  value  and  reliability 
during  110  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  business  growth. 

Our  1913  catalog  will  have  some 
special  features  of  interest  to 
all  who  “Farm”  and  “Garden.” 

A  postal  will  bring  it. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

no  years  in  business  in  New  York  City 

33  Barclay  Street  -  -  New  York 


The  Berry  “Hobby” 

Pays  Its  “Keep” 

When  the  need  of  change 
makes  itself  felt,  turn  your  ener¬ 
gies  into  the  Berry-growing  chan¬ 
nels.  It  will  cost'  little  and  the 
right  berries  will  yield  a  big 
profit,  even  on  small  space. 

Get  the  1913  Berrydale  Book. 

It  will  be  your  guide  to  pleasure  and  profit.  De¬ 
scribes  Macatawa,  the  new  hardy  blackberry  with 
the  largest  berries  known,  Giant  Himalaya  and 
many  other  berries.  Contains  valuable  Berry  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today — a  postal  for  a  copy. 

A.  MITTING,  Berry  Specialist 

BERRYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 

House  Ave.,  Holland,  Mich. 


wood,  walnut  being  used  as  late  as  1795  in 
Philadelphia  and  quoted  as  somewhat  less 
in  price  than  mahogany.  A  table  similar 
to  this,  once  the  property  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  so  great  a  figure  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  is  shown  at  the  Albany  Historical 
Society.  It  too  is  of  mahogany. 


The  Kind  of  a  Roof  for  Your  House 
( Continued  from  page  16) 
old  work  the  slate  was  perfectly  graded 
so  that  each  course  was  narrower  or 
less  than  the  course  below,  with  a  result 
that  was  not  discernible  to  the  eye,  except 
in  its  resulting  effect,  which  made  the 
roof  seem  to  slope  easily  and  beautifully 
from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge  with  a  long, 
soft,  easy  line,  and  unconsciously  gratified 
the  eye  of  even  the  untrained  observer. 
Abroad,  slate  is  used  in  much  more  irreg¬ 
ular  and  picturesque  ways  than  in  America. 

With  slate,  galvanized  iron  or  copper 
nails  should  be  used.  In  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  writer  it  has  generally  been 
found  that  the  slight  difference  existing 
between  the  cost  of  galvanized  iron  and 
the  copper  nail  is  well  worth  insisting  upon 
the  latter.  The  flashings  too  should  be  of 
copper,  as  only  that  material  will  approach 
the  lasting  qualities  of  the  slate.  Lead  for 
counter  flashing  in  certain  locations  can 
also  be  employed,  provided  it  is  heavy 
enough — and  provided  also  that  the  users 
can  guarantee  its  chemical  properties.  In 
passing  it  may  be  stated  that  the  same 
thing  is  generally  true  of  other  modern 
metals,  especially  tin. 

Let  us  next  take  up  the  question  of  roof¬ 
ing  tile,  another  material  as  durable  as,  if 
not  more  so  than  slate,  to  which  the  same 
general  statement  as  to  flashing  and  nail¬ 
ing  also  applies,  save  that  here  copper 
nails  are  always  the  best  without  any  ques¬ 
tion.  The  selection  of  tile  for  a  roof 
should  be  undertaken  only  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  thought,  because 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure  it  in  the 
sizes  and  shapes  best  suited  to  buildings 
of  various  types  or  sizes.  Whereas  slates 
come  commercially  of  a  size  that  is  imme¬ 
diately  available  for  the  ordinary  dwelling, 
this  is  not  true  of  tile,  which  is  generally 
made  overlarge  and  so  crude  in  scale  as 
to  prohibit  beinp-  used  on  the  small  struc¬ 
ture.  A  tile  generally  known  as  “shingle 
tile’’  has  the  smallest  texture  of  unit  when 
used  upon  the  roof  of  the  small  house,  and 
yet  these  tiles  happen  to  be  generally 
among  the  most  expensive  to  lay  and  buy, 
and  also — on  acount  of  their  construction 
— among  the  most  difficult  to  take  out  and 
replace  when  such  an  act  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  or  advisable.  The  beauty  of  the  old 
tile  roofs  in  Spain,  Italy  and  France  comes 
from  the  wide  variety  of  color;  often  the 
tiles  are  as  yellow  as  the  strongest  ochre 
pigments.  At  other  times  they  are  the  pur- 
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plish  red  of  ox  blood  and  they  run  the 
entire  variety  of  shades  in  between,  pinks, 
oranges,  light  red,  dark  red,  browns  of  all 
shades,  and  often  all  these  colors  may  be 
found  upon  the  same  roof.  Without  going 
into  the  question  of  the  trade  names  of 
the  various  shapes  of  tile — which  it  might 
be  stated  are  always  those  that  do  not 
suggest  the  history  or  original  purpose  of 
the  tile — there  is  a  tile  used  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  for  instance,  which  in  section  is  an 
“S”  shape.  When  laid  upon  the  roof  this 
gives  a  number  of  gutters  which  run  up 
and  down  the  slope  separated  by  some 
swelling  curving  ridges  in  between.  In 
these  countries  these  tiles  are  sufficiently 
tight  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  roofs  in  these  countries  do  not  have 
to  withstand  the  vigorous  winters  that 
occur  in  the  northern  part  of  this  conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  the  old  tile  roofs  are  rendered 
considerably  tighter  than  is  possible  in 
new  construction  by  the  large  deposits  of 
dirt  and  debris  that  cumber  the  roof,  both 
on  top  of  and  beneath  the  tile,  left  there 
during  years  of  its  age.  Various  other 
details,  many  of  which  are  too  technical 
to  undertake  to  explain  in  an  article  of  this 
sort,  also  account  for  the  difference  in  ap¬ 
pearance  between  the  old  Spanish-Italian 
roofs  and  their  modern  imitations.  The 
old  tiles  were  of  an  irregularity  of  shape 
that  would  not  be  accepted  by  any  owner 
of  a  modern  house.  Where,  for  instance, 
in  the  S-shaped  tiles,  the  ends  of  the  tiles 
were  left  open  on  the  eaves  to  catch  an  ir¬ 
regular  waving  line  of  shadow  along  the 
gutter,  often  modern  tiles,  imitating  them 
in  shape,  carefully  fill  up  this  space  as  to 
lose  much  of  the  sparkle  and  brilliancy  that 
gave  the  effect  of  the  original.  When  ir¬ 
regularity  of  color  is  desired,  the  contrary 
is  often  obtained  at  considerable  expense 
by  artificial  process  of  spraying,  that  is 
about  as  unsatisfactory  as  can  be  imag¬ 
ined. 

Tile  should  never  be  employed  on  a 
house  with  walls  clap-boarded,  or  shingled 
in  wood,  as  it  invariably  appears  over 
heavy  for  the  construction  beneath.  On  a 
plaster  house  it  seems  more  possible.  On 
a  brick,  cement  or  stone  house  this  mate¬ 
rial  is  always  appropriate,  provided  that  a 
proper  scale  is  kept  in  mind  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  insisted  upon  by  the  designer. 
As  a  rule,  the  rough  Spanish  or  Italian 
shapes  are  crude  and  large  for  any  house 
except  one  of  unusual  size ;  and  the  ridges 
and  lines  they  form  along  the  roof  are 
much  more  “nervous”  than  the  simple  hori¬ 
zontal  emphasis  to  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  shingle  tile,  or  some  of  the  larger  plain 
flat  shapes  that  are  made. 

Abroad,  tiling  is  laid  up  in  all  sorts  of 
various  ways,  with  lines  sloping  diagon¬ 
ally  up  and  down  the  roof,  around  curv¬ 
ing  valleys  and  cheeks  of  dormers,  and 
over  rolling  roof  ridges.  This  sort  of 
work  is  particularly  to  be  found  in  Ger¬ 
many,  northern  Italy,  and  some  of  the  old 
Austrian  work ;  and  modern  German 
craftsmen  are  beginning  to  revive  these 
picturesque,  irregular  methods  of  tile¬ 
laying. 


A  very  effective  feature  in  the  bath  room  is  a  recess  bath  with 
shower  arrangement.  These  baths  can  be  had  in  either  porcelain  or 
enameled  iron,  and  the  balance  of  the  bath  room  fixtures  to  match, 
so  that  the  ensemble  will  be  pleasing  and  harmonious. 

«I  We  offer  you  the  experience  of  our  knowledge  and  perfect  work¬ 
manship  of  over  58  years  in  each  article  we  manufacture.  Goods 
bearing  “Wolff’s”  guarantee  label  and  “Wolff’s”  trademark  are  a 
positive  assurance  against  dissapointment,  dissatisfaction  and  loss. 

I  L.  WOLFF  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  I 

PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

The  one  line  that’s  complete  —  Completely  made  by  us. 

CHICAGO 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 

601-627  W.  LAKE  STREET 


SHOWROOMS: 

111  N.  DEARBORN  STREET 


BRANCHES 


DENVER.  COLO. 
DALLAS.  TEX. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


TRENTON.  N.  J.  OMAHA.  NEBR. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C*. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Has  all  food  compartments  of  One  Piece  of  Solid 
Porcelain  (earthen)  Ware  an  inch  or  more  thick  with 
rounded  edges  and  corners  ;  without  Joints,  Cracks 
or  Sharp  Corners.  Fired  at  about  2500°  of  heat  for  ten 
days.  Practically  Unbreakable.  Made  just  like  the  finest 
china  dish.  The  Sanitary  permanence  of  the  pure  white 
surface;  the  durability,  the  added  insulation  these  afford 
in  connection  with  our  five  inch  thick  walls  the 
smooth  solid  oak  case  and  other  patented  and 
exclusive  features  are  why  the  Tettenborn 
Solid  Porcelain  Refrigerator  is  the  only  perm¬ 
anently  sanitary  the  most  economical  and  the  one 
which  will  give  a  life  time  of  most  satisfactory 
service.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Special  ones  to  order. 
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A.  P.  Paints 

Flatlan  Interior  Wall  Finish 

This  paint  can  be  washed  and  it  will  not  be  injured.  It  always 
presents  the  same  uniform  velvet  finish,  and  for  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  Offices,  Hospitals,  Schools,  Private  Houses,  etc.,  there 
is  no  superior  paint  made. 

No  mark  of  the  brush  is  visible  on  the  finished  surface. 

When  washed  the  wall  presents  the  appearance  of  a  newly 
painted  surface. 

Architects  will  save  their  clients  money  and  trouble  by  specifying 

FLATLAN  WALL  PAINTS 

Write  for  booklet,  Color  Card  and  information. 

103  Park  Avenue  A  J.IA  0  Nashville 

New  York  AtlftS  I  cUIlt  LO.  Tenn. 


STOKES’  SCARLET  GLOBE  RADISH 
READY  FOR  TABLE  IN  20  DAYS 

Plant  this  radish  in  cold  frame  or  open  around  and 
you  will  pronounce  it  the  best  you  have  ever  tried.  It  is 
ready  to  use  in  20  days,  and  is  mild,  juicy,  crisp  and 
tender.  Color  is  rich  deep  scarlet,  most  attractive  for 
ih?vtaoU  .  0r(ier  seed  now;  ounce  10  cts.,  %  lb.  25  cts., 
1  lb.  80  cts.,  postpaid.  ’ 

PLANT  STORE'S  SEEDS  AT  MY  EXPENSE 

I  will  send  you  50  cents’  worth  of  seeds, 
credit  slip  good  for  25  cents  on  vour  next 
order,  and  my  1913  catalog— all  for  25 
oents.  The  seeds  are  one  packet  each  of: 
RADISH,  Scarlet  Globe.  LETTUCE,  Big 
Boston,  Best  heading  variety  for  open 
fr.“imes-  Big,  solid,  crisp,  tender. 
TOMATO,  Bonny  Best  Early,  Earliest 
biggest-bearer.  ASTERS,  Stokes’  Stand- 
powers  of  many  types. 
PANSIES,  Stokes’  Standard. 

Blend  of  finest  French.  Mail  25 
cents  today  and  get  seeds, 
credit  slip  and  catalog.  Cata¬ 
log  alone  FREE. 

Walter  P.  Stokes.  Dept.  133,  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Sketch  of  the  Fireplace  de¬ 
signed  and  erected  by  us  in 
the  studio  of  J.  C.  Leyen- 
decker,  Esq.,  New  York. 

We  have  a  splendid 
collection  of  Fireplaces, 
modeled  in  Pompeian 
Stone.  Original  designs 
promptly  and  carefully 
followed. 

Our  large  illustrated  Catalogue 
K.  full  of  home  and  garden  orna¬ 
ment  suggestions,  sent  free. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

The  Largest  Manufacurers 
of  Ornamental  Stone 

226  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
Factory:  Astoria,  L.  I. 

New  York  Selling  Agents 
Ricceri  Florentine  Terra  Cotta 


It  seems  unnecessary  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  question  of  metal  tile.  These 
merely  imitate  the  real  tile  shapes  and, 
except  where  particular  copper  color  tones 
impossible  to  be  obtained  in  tile  are  de¬ 
sired  as  a  part  of  the  color  -scheme,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  advocate  their  use. 
Under  most  conditions  they  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  have  not  the  permanency  of 
the  true  tile — although,  of  course,  the  life 
of  the  roof  should  exceed  more  than  one 
generation.  They  can  in  some  cases  also 
be  obtained  in  slightly  smaller  sizes,  giving 
a  different  scale  from  the  clay  shapes,  but 
the  variety  of  color  that  makes  the  beauty 
of  clay-burned  production  is  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  metal  units.  It  should  be 
stated  that  tile  can  be  manufactured  with 
glazed  or  dull  color  in  combinations  that, 
particularly  in  a  dull  soft  green,  are  some¬ 
times  very  attractive. 

We  come  now  to  the  asbestos  shingle 
and  other  productions  of  that  type,  of 
which  a  great  many  are  now  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  chief  advantage  is  in  the  fire¬ 
proof  qualities  and  lack  of  weight.  The 
same  considerations  apply  as  were  spoken 
of  in  regard  to  slate.  Variety  in  color 
should  be  sought  if  possible,  and  the  units 
should  be  laid  to  get  the  effect  of  texture 
as  spoken  of  in  the  same  connection.  Look 
for  the  thickest  types. 

For  flat  roofs,  in  country  locations,  near 
the  seashore  or  away  from  those  centres 
where  tar  and  gravel  materials  and  work¬ 
men  skilled  in  their  application  can  easily 
be  obtained  or  transported,  canvas  roofing, 
duck  of  proper  thickness  and  properly 
laid,  makes  an  excellent  flat  roof.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  permitting  people  to 
walk  over  it  at  will  without  injury  to  the 
material,  but  it  does  require  to  be  kept 
painted  regularly  every  season.  The  duck 
has  to  be  heavy  and  closely  woven,  and  in 
most  sections  it  is  best  laid  after  being 
slightly  dampened  with  water  put  on  with 
a  broom.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  painting  the  roof  upon  which  it 
goes  first  and  laying  it  while  damp  and 
while  the  paint  is  fresh.  It  has  to  be  se¬ 
curely  nailed  with  large  headed  nails  every 
inch  or  so  along  the  joints,  and  the  joints 
are  better  when  the  nailing  is  put  on  under 
the  material  and  the  canvas  turned  over 
so  as  to  remove  any  possibility  of  leakage. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  nail  thoroughly 
on  both  sides  of  hip  or  valleys  and  where 
it  comes  up  against  a  different  slope  of 
roof  or  wall,  so  as  to  prevent  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  material  from  pulling  it  clear 
from  these  points.  One  method  of  insur¬ 
ing  repainting  is  to  use  red  lead  for  next 
to  the  last  coat,  as  a  lighter  coat  of  paint 
put  on  over  this  shows  the  red  paint 
through  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  wear  off, 
so  making  it  apparent  that  the  application 
of  another  coating  is  immediately  neces¬ 
sary.  Tar  and  gravel  (or  slag),  4-ply, 
makes  a  good  covering  for  flat  decks  which 
are  not  to  be  too  much  walked  on.  In  the 
city  it  is  not  too  expensive ;  but  in  distant 
city  suburbs  its  cost  on  dwellings  is  fre¬ 
quently  prohibitive.  It  is  a  well-known 
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construction,  in  general  use  throughout  the 
country,  and  should  need  no  particular  de¬ 
scription  here. 

Other  methods  of  flat  roofing  are  either 
too  costly  to  come  within  the  purse  of  the 
ordinary  home-builder  or  are  so  little  in 
general  use  as  to  require  no  especial  men¬ 
tion  here.  Technical  or  trade  names  have 
also  been  avoided  in  order  not  to  confuse 
the  casual  reader.  Neither  have  any  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  exact  costs  of  roofing  in 
the  various  materials  been  made.  This 
was  intentional,  as  such  statements  are 
both  confusing  and  misleading.  Costs  of 
materials  and  labor  vary  in  different  local¬ 
ities,  while  always  the  design  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  roof  are  tremendous  factors 
in  the  expense  of  the  roof  covering.  Steep 
slopes,  irregular  ridges,  many  dormers  or 
chimneys,  much  valley  and  hip  cutting,  all 
add  considerablv  to  the  cost  “per  square” 
of  different  kinds  of  roofing.  The  differ¬ 
ent  metals  specified  for  flashing — and  the 
various  amounts  required  on  different 
roofs — and  nailing,  make  further  varia¬ 
tions  in  these  prices,  so  that  a  cost  given 
for  covering  “a  square”  (i.  e.,  100  square 
feet,  an  area  ten  feet  by  ten)  of  roofing, 
without  ridges,  valleys,  dormers,  and  other 
details  inseparable  from  actual  construc¬ 
tion,  bears  little  relation  to  costs  under 
practical  working  conditions. 

For  such  information  the  owner  should 
consult  his  architect,  contractor,  or  both. 
The  practical  advice  of  either  can  give 
him  more  information  applicable  to  his 
own  particular  problem  in  five  minutes 
than  he  can  get  from  books  in  five  hours. 
In  this  article  I  have  attempted  to  set  down 
those  certain  consideration  that  will  assist 
the  owner  to  determine  in  his  own  mind 
the  kind  of  roof  best  suited  to  his  house 
or  its  location.  If  this  article  may  cause 
the  reader  to  regard  the  next  few  roofs  he 
passes  with  a  “seeing  eye,”  it  will  have 
started  within  that  reader  the  beginnings 
of  a  questioning  mind,  that  should  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  to  his  becoming  a  more  intel¬ 
ligent  critic  in  color  and  materials. 


An  Experience  with  Elder  Bushes 

THE  most  interesting  matter  I  find  in 
garden  magazines  of  wide  circulation 
is  the  vastly  differing  experiences  people 
have  to  record  in  different  sections,  with 
the  same  variety  of  plants.  One  writer 
describes  an  arrangement  of  plants  in  a 
hardy  border  in  some  part  of  Wisconsin. 
Her  background  was  formed  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  large  shrubs  of  “elder — with  its 
creamy  blossoms,  and  later,  great  clusters 
of  berries.”  Now,  I  wonder  how  our 
Wisconsin  friends  persuade  the  elder  to 
keep  its  place  as  a  shrubby  background? 
Do  they  know  the  noble  art  of  dwarfing 
in  Wisconsin  as  well  as  in  Japan  that  they 
can  persuade  their  plants  to  “stay  put”? 

Two  years  and  two  months  ago  a  neigh¬ 
bor  bought  and  started  to  build  up  a  new 
place.  .  This  place  was  bare  of  any  growth, 
excepting  one  elder  shrub  growing  on  the 
bank  of  a  wide  creek,  which  bordered  one 
side  of  the  place.  This  shrub  or  small 
tree  was  probably  two  years  old  from 


These  little  step-savers  will 

put  an  end  to  stair-climbing  in 

that  home  of  yours.  The  simple  x|| 

way,  the  easy  way,  the  modern  way 

of  housekeeping.  Nothing  complicated — 

simply  pushing  a  button  makes  the  connection, 


Western  Electric  Interphones 


Less  than  $15.00  will  buy  a  pair  of  these  practical 
little  telephones,  and  the  necessary  wire  and 
batteries.  They  cost  no  more  to  use  than 
your  door -bell.  If  not  at  your 
dealer’s,  we  will  supply  you  direct 


Send  for  Booklet  No.  21- A,  “The 
Way  of  Convenience full  of 
helpful  hints  for  home-makers. 


of  the  7.000,000 
Si.  Loaif 
fndisnapofij 
JV!mne&r*o!i5 


New  York 
Bulfnlo 
Plukdeiphii 
BofJmt 


San  F rancisco 
Oakland 
Seattle 
Portland 


Denver 
Omaha 
Salt  Lake  City 

.  to*  Angeles 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


RATS 


KILLED  BY 
SCIENCE 


By  the  wonderful  bacteriological  preparation,  discovered  and  prepared  by 
Dr.  Danysz,  of  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris.  Used  with  striking  success  for 
years  in  the  United  States,  England.  France  and  Russia. 

DANYSZ  VIRUS 

contains  the  germs  of  a  disease  peculiar  to  rats  and  mice  only  and  is 
absolutely  harmless  to  birds,  human  beings  and  other  an¬ 
imals.  The  rodents  always  die  in  the  open,  because  of  feverish  condition. 
The  disease  is  also  contagious  to  them.  Easily  prepared  and  applied. 

How  much  to  use. — A  small  house,  one  tube.  Ordinary  dwelling, 
three  tubes  (if  rats  are  numerous,  not  less  than  6  tubes).  One  or  two  dozen 
for  large  stable  with  hay  loft  and  yard  or  5000  sq.  ft.  floor  space  in  build¬ 
ings.  Price:  One  tube,  75c;  3  tubes,  $1.75;  6|tubes,  $3.25;  one  doz,  $6. 
INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  CO.  72  Front  St.,  New  York 


TRUE  ORIENTAL 
RUG  LOVERS 


bought  $40,000  worth  of  guaranteed  Antique 
masterpieces  of  me  last  year  for  prices  %  to  % 
less  than  paid  elsewhere. 

It'  is  my  pleasure  to  help  people  who  want 
to  buy  true  values. 

Send  for  my  descriptive  price  list  and  sheet 
of  testimonials.  Let  me  explain  why  I  send 
rugs  prepaid  on  approval. 

_  Write  today 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 

181  CAYUGA  STREET,  SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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Buy  Hicks  Cedars  Ibr 
Wind  Breaks  an 
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forming  a  wind  break  or  screen  for  the 
modest  cottage. 

It  may  be  there  are  large  evergreens 
near  you. 


If  so,  we  can  move  them  wherever  you 
would  like.  Frost  is  no  hindrance,  we 
plant  evergreens  all  Winter  long.  Send 
for  “Hicks’  Trees” — it’s  interestng  and 
unusual. 


j\TEVER  have  we  had  so  fine  an  as- 
sortment — 4000  fine  evergreens  15 
to  30  years  old,  10  to  30  feet  high. 
Every  one  of  them  has  had  individual 
attention,  and  they  show  it.  The  roots 
have  been  systematically  pruned  and  the 
heads  pinched  back  to  thicken  up  the 
foliage. 

We  have  fine  full-formed  specimens  for 
embellishing  the  most  stately  garden,  or 


Isslslc  Hicks  ©  Son  Westbury,  L.  I. 


Garden  Furniture 

ARTISTIC,  COMFORTABLE  &  DURABLE 

OLD  ENGLISH  GARDEN  SEATS 
RUSTIC  WORK  GARDEN  HOUSES 
ROSE  ARBORS  &  OTHER  ACCES¬ 
SORIES  FOR  THE  ADORNMENT 
&  COMFORT  OF  THE  GARDEN 

We  viake  a  Special  Offer  for  orders  received  in  January 
Send  for  New  Catalogue  of  Many  Designs 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES  CO. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 


Specialists 
in  House 
Furnishings 


YY/E  are  specialists  in  house  furnishings,  with 
particular  reference  to  kitchen,  laundry 
and  dining  room  equipment. 

We  believe  our  stock  is  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  in  this  country. 

Permit  us  to  place  at  your  service  the  results  of 
our  long  experience  and  careful  study  in  this  field. 


45th  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  New  York 


seed.  The  following  year  it  was  large 
enough  to  afford  considerable  shade 
through  the  warm  season,  loaded  with 
blossoms  and  berries.  This  summer  they 
built  a  heavy  framework  to  support  the 
branches  which  formed  a  beautiful  natural 
arbor  with  abundant  room  for  seats  and 
hammock.  Twelve  or  fifteen  elder  shrubs 
here  would  soon  take  the  garden  in  more 
ways  than  one,  as  the  roots  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  as  well  as  the  tops.  In  fact,  a 
creek  bank  is  the  only  place  for  them,  as 
the  roots  will  follow  the  sewer  pipes  for 
fifty  feet,  often  twining  round  and  break¬ 
ing  the  pipes.  They  are  found  growing  all 
along  the  creek  beds — their  natural  loca¬ 
tion,  as  the  roots  are  hunting  for  water. 

The  Chinese  elder  grows  easily  here  in 
California,  and  would  anywhere,  perhaps, 
and  is  not  quite  in  such  a  hurry;  but  still 
it  is  a  tree.  The  blossom  is  of  immense 
size,  and  individual  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  the  American  elder  blossom. 
The  foliage  is  somewhat  different,  the 
leaves  being  more  or  less  streaked  yellow. 

E.  A.  S.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Filmy  Ferns 

THE  term  “filmy  ferns”  is  applied  by 
horticulturists  to  a  section  of  the 
great  fern  family  of  which  the  species  of 
trichomanes,  the  todeas  and  the  hymeno- 
phyllum  are  the  principal  members.  These 
dainty  ferns  have  fronds  or  leaves  of  a 
very  thin  and  translucent  texture,  and  are 
often  very  finely  cut  or  divided,  and  these 
two  characteristics  give  to  them  a  peculiar 
grace  and  beauty.  Another  natural  char¬ 
acteristic  running  through  the  group  is 
their  love  for  ample  moisture  and  cool 
and  grateful  shade.  Some  few  kinds  from 
the  tropical  regions,  both  east  and  west, 
like  a  warm  temperature ;  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  kinds  may  be  grown  in 
a  close  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is 
merely  excluded.  A  low  and  rather  flat- 
roofed  house  partly  below  ground  level 
and  facing  north,  is  an  ideal  spot  for  their 
cultivation.  A  lean-to  house  with  a  wall 
backing  south  and  extending  above  the 
highest  part  of  the  glass  roof,  is  also  an 
advantage.  A  flow  and  return  hot  water 
pipe  is  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  way  of 
heating,  and  this  should  be  arranged  so 
that  the  heat  can  be  turned  on  during  the 
severe  weather  only.  Collections  of  these, 
the  most  exquisitely  cool  and  refreshing 
of  all  the  fern  family,  are  now  grown  in 
nearly  all  botanical  gardens,  and  in  many 
private  gardens  as  well. 

These  ferns  may  be  grown  in  peat  fibre 
in  pots  or  pans  on  the  dead  trunks  of  tree 
ferns  or  blocks  of  red  sandstone.  After 
all,  the  main  point  in  filmy  fern  culture  is 
the  equable  atmosphere  of  the  house,  which 
must  be  moisture-laden  and  close,  i.  e.,  not 
too  freely  ventilated.  If  a  house  is  totally 
unheated — as  is  sometimes  the  case, — then 
it  is  well  not  to  open  the  door  even 
during  severe  frost,  but  leave  it  closed 
until  after  a  thaw  has  occurred.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  damp  down  the  plants  and 
the  floor  and  walls  of  the  house  before 
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frost  is  expected,  so  as  to  counteract  the 
ultra-drying  effect  that  frost  produces. 
The  drought  caused  by  extreme  cold  is 
more  fatal  in  its  effects  on  filmy  ferns  and 
many  other  plants  than  is  the  drought  of 
hot,  dry  weather,  and  must  enjoy  a  water 
saturated  atmosphere. 

It  need  not  be  thought  that  these  dainty 
plants  can  be  grown  only  in  botanical  or 
other  well-equipped  gardens,  since  even 
amateurs,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  have  grown 
them  perfectly,  and  often  under  many  diffi¬ 
culties  and  by  means  of  many  makeshift 
means.  A  late  eminent  surgeon  had  a 
very  beautiful  collection  in  his  London, 
England,  residence,  some  in  window-cases, 
others  under  bell  glasses,  and  some  of  the 
hardier  kinds  in  coldframes  in  a  little 
open-air  yard.  It  was  a  pleasant  privilege 
to  see  the  owner  and  hear  him  speak  of  his 
beloved  ferns  and  their  history.  In  Edin¬ 
burgh  I  once  visited  a  collection  of  these 
plants  grown  by  a  postman  named  Ander¬ 
son,  who  took  great  delight  in  them,  and 
who  grew  them  under  cases  and  bell 
glasses  in  his  house,  and  in  frames  and 
tubs  or  in  barrels  sunk  in  his  little  garden. 
Not  only  did  he  grow  the  common  kinds, 
but  even  the  rarest  of  cool  growing  forms, 
and  he  increased  his  stock  by  exchange 
with  other  growers,  and  even  botanical 
gardens. 

The  most  common  of  all  the  filmy  ferns 
is  the  Killarney  fern,  so  called  because 
once  abundant  there  and  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  although  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well.  This  is  Trichomanes 
radicans,  and  is  very  often  seen  in  wardian 
cases  or  under  glass  shades  in  shady  rooms 
or  windows  all  over  the  country.  The  other 
two  kinds  are  the  wild  wedding  ferns  or 
hymenophyllums,  viz.,  H.  tunbridgense 
and  a  form  of  it  known  as  H.  unilaterale 
or  H.  Wilsonii.  Other  filmy  ferns  are 
found  pretty  nearly  all  over  the  world, 
from  the  Canaries  and  Madeira  to  the 
East  and  West,  and  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  are  the  tree  or  tall 
stemmed  todeas  from  New  Zealand.  T. 
superba,  sometimes  called  the  ostrich 
feather  fern,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  handsome  of  all  when  seen  at  its 
best.  It  is,  moreover,  very  easily  grown, 
and  its  spreading  fronds  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  texture.  Other  of  these  tree 
stemmed  kinds  are  T.  pellucida,  T.  inter¬ 
media,  T.  Fraseri  and  the  rare  T.  Wilks- 
iana.  One  of  the  most  handsome  of  all 
the  trichomanes  is  T.  pluma,  an  epiphyte 
on  the  highest  mountains  of  Borneo,  where 
the  trees  are  dripping  with  condensed 
moisture  from  the  clouds.  It  resembles 
a  small  drooping  todea  in  habit,  but  it  is 
not  at  present  in  cultivation.  T.  trichoi - 
deum  is  of  much  finer  tenuity  and  texture, 
and  is  far  more  suitable  for  a  cool  and  cold 
fernery.  For  contrast  with  the  last  one 
may  grow  the  kidney-shaped  T.  reniforme, 
which  is  an  exquisite  plant  found  wild  on 
the  moisture-laden  rocks  and  tree  trunks 
of  the  gullies  in  New  Zealand. 

One  of  the  most  hardy  and  free-grow¬ 
ing  of  the  exotic  filmy  ferns  is  Hymeno- 
phyllum  demissum,  which  resembles  the 


In  beauty  of  design  and  finish,  Sargent  Hardware  cannot 
be  surpassed.  No  detail  is  too  small  to  have  the  careful 
attention  of  expert  workmen.  Designs  are  worked  out  with 
minute  fidelity.  All  working  parts  are  carefully  fitted. 

The  wide  variety  of  Sargent  designs  includes  patterns  suitable  for  every 
building,  whatever  its  uses  and  style  of  architecture.  These  designs  are 
derived  from  authentic  sources  and  are  true  to  the  school  or  period  to 
which  they  belong. 

When  you  build  or  remodel,  give  your  personal  attention  to  selection 
of  hardware.  Specify  the  use  of  Sargent  Hardware  and  Locks  throughout 
— they  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  selling  value  and  are  an  insurance 
against  dissatisfaction  and  repair  bills. 

Write  for  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs 

We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  complimentary  copy.  Illustrates  and 
describes  many  designs  suitable  for  residences.  Our  Colonial  Book, 
illustrating  Glass  Knobs,  &c.,  is  sent  also  on  request. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  142  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 


Dip  Your  Shingles  Before  Laying 

Dipping  gives  absolute  protection  —  where 
rain  gets  through  between  and  under  shingles, 
as  well  as  to  the  outer  surfaces.  Whether  applied 
by  brushing  or  dipping, 

Dexter  Brothers 
English  Shingle  Stains 

are  better  than  paint.  They  protect  the  shingles 
with  preservative,  waterproofing  oils,  yet  retain 
the  natural  texture  and  beauty  of  the  wood.  The 
pure  English  ground  colors  cannot  fade. 

Write  for  stained  miniature  shingles  arul  Booklet  A. 

Dexter  Bros.  Co.,  115  Broad  St.,  Boston 
Branches:  1 133  Broadway, N.Y., 218  Race  St.. Phi  I  a., Pa. 

Also  makers  of  Petri  fax  Cement  Coating. 
AGENTS:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago:  F.  H. 
McDonald,  GiandRspids;F.T.Crowe&Co..  Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma,  Wash. .and  Portland.  Ore.:  Sher¬ 
man  Kimball,  San  Francisco;  A.  R. Hale, 826  Perdido 
St.:  NewOrleans;  R. MC. Bullington  Co. .Richmond, 
Va.;  lloffschlager  &  Co.,  Honolulu;  AND  DEALERS. 


through  tot 
under  shingles 
and  wet  rots 
them.  Dipping 
the  shingles  two- 
thirds  their  length 
prevents  this. 
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Now  Ready  for  Distribution 

The  1913  Catalog  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  of 
London,  England,  listing  their  flower,  grass  and 
vegetable  seeds  and  other  products  of  which  we  are 
sole  distributors  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANT 

HIS  MAJESTY  KINGGEORCEV. 


A  copy  of  this  Catalog  is 
reserved  for  you.  Please 
write  for  it. 


are  standard  throughout  the  World.  In  this  country 
they  have  achieved  results  not  equalled  by  any  other 
seeds.  Their  excellence  is  due  to  pedigree,  careful 
selection,  cleaning  and  preparation,  and  to  most  thor¬ 
ough  testing. 

PATTERSON,  WYLDE  £5?  COMPANY 

106  Chamber  Commerce  Bldg.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Prices  in  this  Catalog  are  American  Prices  in 
American  Money 


A  BOOK  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

11IS||P 

Beautiful  trees  and  perfect  fruit  are  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  profit  to  the 
owner,  and  whether  you  have  a  few  trees,  or  several  hundred,  they  should  receive 
intelligent  attention. 

“The  WHY  and  HOW  of  ORCHARD  SUCCESS” 

is  a  beautiful  new  book  full  of  valuable  information.  It  will  be  of  great  help  to 
you.  Send  for  it  today.  Only  50  cents  postpaid. 

Our  big  Catalogue  of  Spraying  Machinery  is  FREE  upon  request. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY  603  Grand  Avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

For  durable  painting  of  all  kinds  use  National 
Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  “Dutch  Boy 
Painter’  ’(trade-mark).  Ask  for  Helps  No.  91,  Sent 
as  FREE*on  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY,  111  Broadway,  New  York 


Coiyj-o  Y  Rnsps  Unusually  well-bred  -nd  well- 
1  Cl  A  1  \UoC5  grown;  will  succeed  anywhere. 
FREE  CATALOGUE  TELLS  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 

W.  R.  GRAY,  Box  26,  Oakton,  Va. 


A1A  Y 


A  New  Furnace  for  Low  Cellars 

The  Ajax  heats  the  house — not  the  air  over  it. 

Your  house  can  be  properly  and  comfortably  heated  at 
all  times  by  installing  an 

Ajax  Low  Construction  Furnace 

Particularly  suitable  for  a  low  cellar. 

A  Powerful  heater  designed  on  a  new  principle  embodying  utility,  efficiency, 
economy. 

Built  with  a  two-flue  steel  Radiator  of  large  depth  and  diameter  and  great 
length  of  fire  travel. 

Double  feed  doors  that  will  accommodate  large  lengths  of  wood. 

Let  us  tell  you  a  few  things  about  Furnaces  every  home-owner  or  prospective 
builder  should  know. 

Write  us  to-day  for  descriptive  circular. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  CO.  Rochester,  New  York 


Killarney  fern  in  habit,  but  is  more  fine¬ 
ly  cut,  and  more  pendent  in  its  growth. 
For  beginners  this  last  or  the  Killarney 
fern  is  the  best  to  begin  with,  as  they  are 
both  hardy  and  free-growers.  If  these 
can  be  managed  as  planted  in  a  little  liv¬ 
ing  sphagnum  moss  and  peat  fibre,  on 
either  tufa  blocks  or  pieces  of  sandstone 
under  a  bell  glass,  or  in  a  wardian  case, 
then  T.  reniforme  and  others  of  the  rarer 
sorts  may  be  tried.  It  is,  as  someone  has 
said,  like  a  cool  and  refreshing  mental 
salad  to  see  a  house  full  of  these  plants, 
or  a  bit  of  Killarney  fern  in  a  case  even, 
after  seeing  a  flower  garden  full  of  color 
on  a  hot  summer  day.  Some  people  may 
laugh  and  say  that  ferns  in  cases  remind 
them  of  birds  in  cages,  but  how  much 
pleasure  would  be  lost  to  us  by  neglecting 
either  the  birds  or  the  ferns.  The  above- 
mentioned  surgeon  loved  his  ferns,  but  he 
found  that  their  beauty  found  a  higher 
purpose.  His  waiting  and  consulting 
rooms  always  looked  cool  and  peaceful, 
as  the  emerald  glints  came  from  the  win¬ 
dows  and  corners  in  which  his  ferns 
thrived  so  well.  “I  feel  quite  certain,”  he 
once  told  me,  “that  my  ferns  do  more  to 
refresh  and  calm  my  patients  than  any 
other  plants,  even  if  not  anything  else 
could  do,  and  to  me  they  are  an  ever-abid¬ 
ing  comfort  and  consolation  throughout 
the  whole  year.”  W.  R.  Gilbert 


The  Leopard  Moth 

MEN  obliged  to  climb  trees  should  be 
cautioned  to  use  extreme  care  when 
on  the  upper  branches.  This  caution  is 
very  necessary,  for  during  the  past  few 
years  great  inroads  have  been  made  on  the 
vitality  of  trees  by  the  many  pests  that 
have  attacked  them.  Particularly  to  be 
feared  are  the  trees  where  the  leopard 
moth  has  been  or  is  working.  This  pest 
is  doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  dam¬ 
age  in  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  the  range  of 
his  ravages  is  wide  and  still  extending. 
If  it  continues  at  the  same  rate  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  trees  will  disappear 
bv  thousands.  Very  small  branches  in¬ 
fested  by  this  pest  very  soon  die,  but 
when  in  large  limbs  there  is  nothing  on 
the  exterior  to  indicate  his  presence,  or 
the  dangerous  condition  of  the  wood  with¬ 
in,  which  may  be  thoroughly  honeycombed 
and  ready  to  break  under  the  first  strain. 
Where  this  is  cause  for  suspicion  all  trim¬ 
ming  work  should  be  done  from  a  ladder. 
There  are  a  couple  of  very  handy  imple¬ 
ments  that  should  be  used  when  working 
this  way.  One  is  a  long  pole  with  a 
strong  hook  on  the  end.  With  this  the 
smaller  branches  in  which  there  are  borers 
can  be  broken  off.  They  will  break  with 
but  little  strain.  The  other  tool  is  the 
blade  of  a  saw  fastened  on  a  pole.  To 
make  this  split  the  pole  at  the  end  the 
length  of  the  saw,  insert  the  blade  and 
fasten  with  rivets.  While  standing  on  a 
ladder  very  effective  work  can  be  done 
with  this  even  on  large  limbs. 

The  leopard  moth  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  many  other  pests  from  the  fact  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  effective  way  to  han- 
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die  him.  The  moth  itself  does  not  feed 
on  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  nor  does  the 
borer  feed  on  anything  other  than  the  tree 
it  attacks.  Arsenical  poisons  are  there¬ 
fore  useless.  To  destroy  him  in  his  bur¬ 
rows  is  almost  an  impossible  undertaking 
in  any  but  small  trees.  Where  large  trees 
are  infested  little  can  be  done  to  save 
them.  Their  life  may  be  prolonged  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  and  keeping  the  dead  wood  out, 
but& the  result  will  be  the  same  in  the  end. 
They  had  better  be  cut  down.  This  may 
seem  like  brutally  negative  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  if  there  is  anyone  that  can  sug¬ 
gest  something  better  I  for  one  would  hail 
it  with  rejoicings.  When  it  is  considered 
that  a  full-sized" borer  is  about  three  inches 
long  and  about  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil, 
and  that  there  may  be  hundreds  of  them  in 
a  large  tree,  almost  before  being  suspected, 
something  of  the  condition  of  such  a  tree 
can  be  imagined. 

This  pest  remains  in  the  tree  for  two 
seasons,  growing  from  a  tiny  thing  to  the 
full  size  as  mentioned  above,  all  the  time 
boring  out  fanciful  shapes  in  all  directions 
until  the  period  arrives  for  him  to  change 
and  emerge  from  the  tree,  ready  to  do 
more  damage. 

If  you  have  small  trees,  just  watch  them. 
Where  small  patches  of  sawdust-like  bor¬ 
ings  show,  you  can  be  sure  of  a  borer. 
Kill  him  by  inserting  a  wire  or  fill  the 
hole  with  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
then  live  in  hopes  that  nature  will  step 
in  and  help  to  control  the  pest. 

L.  J.  Doogue 


The  1912  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
once  more  reached  us,  with  its  usual  abun¬ 
dance  of  interesting  reading.  The  growth 
which  the  Department  has  made  in  the 
sixteen  years  of  Secretary  Wilson’s  in¬ 
cumbency  is  a  high  tribute  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  zeal  and  ability.  To  quote  from 
tie  report:  “During  sixteen  years  it  has 
progressed  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  primary,  middle  and  upper  grades  of 
development,  until  now  it  has  a  thousand 
tongues  that  speak  with  authority.” 

We  have  no  space  to  quote  as  fully  as 
we  would  wish,  but  the  following  excerpts 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  tremendous 
•scope  of  the  Department’s  activities. 

REARING  FUR  BEARERS 

There  are  extensive  regions  in  the 
United  States  well  adapted  to  fox  farming 
and  kindred  industries,  and  the  rearing  of 
•fur-bearing  animals  for  their  pelts  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  subject  of  much  interest,  as 
is  shown  by  the  many  inquiries  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject.  Skunks,  musk¬ 
rats,  mink,  and  foxes  are  reared  in  cap¬ 
tivity  or  on  preserves  under  control  of 
breeders.  The  great  demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  animals  and  the  reluctance  with  which 
successful  breeders  part  with  their  stock 
of  black  foxes  have  caused  large  prices 
to  be  asked  for  mature  animals,  prevent- 


pi  Modern  ircv 

pin  Housekeeping  Demands 

that  food  be  kept  just  as  fresh,  healthful  and  appetizing  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months  as  in  hot  summer  weather.  The  modern  kitchen 
should  include  in  its  equipment  a  modern,  sanitary  McCray  Refrigerator. 


McCray  Refrigerators 


have  a  perfect  circulation  of  pure,  dry,  cold  air  that  keeps  food  in  perfect  condition.  They 
have  scientifically  insulated  walls  and  sanitary,  easily  cleaned  interiors  lined  with  opal  glass, 
enamel,  porcelain  or  odorless  white  wood.  No  zinc  is  used. 

Their  convenience,  economy  of  ice  and  food  and  perfect  refrigeration  are  unequalled. 

They  are  used  by  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Laboratories  and  in  thousands  of  the  better  class 
of  clubs,  hotels,  diet  kitchens,  restaurants  and  private  residences. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  made  in  a  large  number  of  regular  sizes  and  built  to  order  to 
L  suit  special  requirements.  They  can  be  arranged  to  be  iced  from  the  outside  so  that  i 
\  the  iceman  need  not  enter  the  kitchen  and  track  mud  all  over  your  kitchen  floor.  i 
They  can  be  equipped  with  ice  water  cooler,  and  special  racks  for  cooling  ^ 
milk,  salads,  mineral  water,  wine,  beer,  etc. 

Write  For  Free  Book  I?  £*? 


For  Shingles,  Siding,  Boards 

and  all  other  outside  woodwork  it  will  pay  you  to  use 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

They  give  soft,  transparent  coloring  effects  that  bring 
out  the  beautiful  grain  of  the  wood,  and  never  look 
“painty.”  They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint, 
and  can  be  put  on  twice  as  quickly.  The  Creosote  pene¬ 
trates  and  thoroughly  preserves  the  wood,  and  they  are 
the  only  genuine  wood-preserving  stains,  and  the  only 
harmonious  and  suitable  colorings  for  modern  country  and 
suburban  houses,  bungalows,  camps,  and  cottages. 

You  can  set  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  Country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists,  1 1  Oliver  St. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


Stained  with  Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 
Aymar  Embury  IT,  Areh’t,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
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Yale  Padlocks  Yale  Door  Checks  Yale  Hardware 

To  get  through  a  door  guarded  by  a  Yale  They  shut  the  door  silently  but  with  a  New  designs,  constantly  added,  permit 

Padlock,  take  your  choice  of  these  two  firm  pressure  that  can’t  fail.  Made  in  furnishing  a  house  in  perfect  harmony  with 

ways:  break  down  the  door  or  use  the  sizes  to  fit  every  requirement.  the  architectural  treatment, 

key. 

There  are  several  grades  of  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latches,  each  the  best  for  its  price 
and  purpose.  Get  one  from  any  hardware  dealer. 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  YALE  Products 

CHICACO  ^4CaF°fCRS  jus.  .  General  Offices:  9  Murray  Street,  New  York 

CHICAGO:  74  East  rvandolph  Street  7— •  1  , »  ,,  7— \  o  r  1  1 — ■  •  r  1  a  \t  \/  1 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  134  Rialto  Building  Exhibit  Rooms:  z5  I  r  11th  Avenue,  New  York 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Limited,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Have  You  a  Doubtful  Lock  on  Any  Outside  Door? 

If  so  don’t  trust  it.  Back  it  up  with  a  Yale  Night  Latch — the  latch  of  security 
and  convenience.  From  the  outside  it’s  a  Yale  Cylinder  Lock  operated  only 
by  its  own  key.  From  the  inside  it’s  a  latch,  operated  by  simply  turning  a  knob. 


Look  for  the  Name  Yale  on  Locks  and  Hardware 


PrizeMedal  Water-Lilies 

Tricker’s  Water-lilies  were  awarded  the 
Columbian  Medal  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1893.  Four  Silver  Medals,  a  Silver 
Cup  and  numerous  certificates  and  cash 
prizes  have  recently  been  awarded  me  for 
water-lilies. 

If  you  contemplate  making  or  planting  a 
water  garden  or  lily  pond  consult  William 
Tricker,  Water-lily  Specialist,  and  author 
of  The  Water  Garden.  Many  years’ 
experience. 

Address  ARLINGTON,  N.  J. 


A  house  built  N  ATCO  Hollow  Tile  Building  Block® 

throughout  of  1  ;s  thoroughly  fire-proof,  and  is 

cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter  than  one  of  any  other 
construction.  It  is  cheaper  than  brick,  stone  or  cement. 

Send  for  literature 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.  Dept.Y,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Made  to  ordei — to  exactly  match 
the  color  scheme  of  any  room 

“You  select  the  color— we’ll  make 
the  rug."  Any  width— seamless  up 
to  16  feet.  Any  length.  Any  color 
tone— soft  and  subdued,  or  bright 
and  striking.  Original,  individual, 
artistic,  dignified.  Pure  wool  or 
camel's  hair,  expertly  woven  at 
short  notice.  Write  for  color  card. 
Order  through  your  furnisher. 
Thread  &  Thrum  Workshop 
Auburn,  New  York 


ing  the  business  from  becoming  general, 
and  confining  the  industry  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  few. 

Comparatively  few  attempts  to  raise 
mink  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  but  little  is  known  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  at  from  $3  to  $8  for  first-class 
pelts,  the  present  prices,  which  are  not 
likely  to  diminish,  the  raising  of  these 
animals  should  be  remunerative,  especial¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  some  other  estab¬ 
lished  business,  such  as  poultry  raising, 
orcharding,  or  truck  growing ;  therefore, 
in  co-operation  with  the  National  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Park,  steps  have  been  taken  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  these  animals  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  most  successful 
methods  of  rearing  them. 

Muskrat  farming  is  already  a  prosper¬ 
ous  business,  and  has  probably  reached  its 
highest  point  of  development  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland,  although  followed 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Muskrat 
marshes  are  worth  more,  measured  by  the 
actual  income  from  them,  than  cultivated 
farms  of  like  acreage  in  the  same  vicinity. 
The  marshes  need  only  to  be  protected 
from  poaching,  as  the  muskrats  feed  on 
the  roots  of  the  reeds  and  marsh  grass, 
and  the  rental  to  the  trappers  is  usually 
for  half  the  fur,  leaving  the  meat  as  an 
additional  source  of  gain  to  them.  Only 
one  other  animal  in  the  world,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  rabbit,  exceeds  the  muskrat  in  the 
number  of  skins  marketed. 

RODENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE 

Prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels,  and' 
gophers  are  very  destructive  rodents,  in¬ 
flicting  large  damage  and  levying  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  therefore 
the  Biological  Survey  conducts  experi¬ 
ments  with  poison  baits,  traps,  and  other 
methods  of  extermination. 

The  daily  forage  consumed  by  32  adult 
prairie  dogs  equals  the  amount  required 
by  a  sheep,  and  250  eat  approximately  as 
much  as  a  cow.  The  ground  squirrel, 
though  smaller,  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and 
the  gophers,  comparatively  small,  are  not 
abstemious.  As  the  region  infested  by 
these  pests  includes  a  number  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  California,  and  other 
Western  States,  and  as  some  of  the  col¬ 
onies  occupy  many  thousand  acres  and' 
aggregate  millions  of  rodents,  the  extent 
of  the  damage  they  do  to  forage  and  other 
farm  crops  can  be  readily  comprehended. 

Besides,  it  has  been  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  investigations  of  the  past 
two  years  that  the  spotted-fever  ticks,  in 
the  two  younger  stages,  live  almost  wholly 
on  small  native  rodents,  and  that  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  ground  squirrel  has  been  infected 
with  bubonic  plague  by  fleas  from  rats, 
hence  that  these  dread  diseases  are  likely 
to  become  epidemic.  Therefore  there  are 
two  important  reasons  for  attempting  the 
extermination  of  the  animals.  The  chief 
reliance  for  this  is  placed  on  the  use  of 
poisoned  grain  and  other  poisoned  baits, 
but  the  use  of  traps,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  use  of  carbon  bisulphid  or  pintsch  oil 
in  the  burrows,  supplements  the  poison. 
In  these  experiments  oats  have  been  found 
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to  be  the  best  vehicle  for  carrying  poison, 
as  it  is  readily  eaten  by  the  rodents  and 
rarely  by  birds. 

the  economic  relations  of  birds  to 
FARMING 

Investigations  by  the  bureau,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
as  to  the  relations  of  birds  to  the  insect 
to  determine  what  aid,  if  any,  birds  are 
likely  to  lend  in  checking  the  increase  of 
the  alfalfa  weevil  and  retarding  its  spread, 
show  that  although  the  weevil  has  been 
established  in  this  country  only  five  or 
six  years  31  species  of  birds  have  already 
learned  to  eat  it.  It  is  an  interesting  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  English  sparrow  heads  the 
list  as  a  determined  foe  of  the  weevil,  and 
that,  if  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  English  sparrow  against  the  for¬ 
midable  insect  foe,  the  alfalfa  weevil,  it 
will  be  part  compensation  for  the  damage 
done  by  that  bird  in  other  sections. 

Birds  also  prey  upon  the  boll  weevil 
while  it  is  hibernating,  while  on  the  cot¬ 
ton  plants,  and  during  its  autumnal  migra¬ 
tion  flights — the  period  when  the  weevil 
chiefly  extends  its  range. 

The  Biological  Survey,  by  making  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  stomach  contents 
of  different  species  of  birds,  can  show 
their  relation  to  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture,  whether  beneficial  or  injurious,  and 
approximate  the  good  or  harm  they  do. 
The  importance  uf  this  work  is  very  great. 

A  Farmers’  Bulletin  entitled  “Some 
Common  Birds  in  Relation  to  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  which  was  issued  many  years  ago, 
has  always  been  in  great  demand,  and 
over  500,000  copies  have  been  distributed. 
In  order  to  furnish  additional  literature 
along  the  same  lines,  two  other  Farmers' 
Bulletins  on  familiar  species  of  birds  have 
been  prepared,  one  dealing  with  some  com¬ 
mon  game,  aquatic,  and  rapacious  birds  in 
relation  to  man,  and  the  other  treating  of 
the  common  birds  of  forest,  field,  and 
garden. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  HABITS  OF  NATIVE 
MAMMALS  AND  BIRDS 

The  basis  of  most  of  the  work  is  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  and  in  this  field  the 
most  notable  accomplishments  have  been 
the  systematic  collection  and  publication  of 
data  regarding  the  distribution  and  habits 
of  native  mammals  and  birds,  and  the 
preparation  of  maps  showing  the  natural 
life  zones  of  the  country.  Each  of  these 
zones  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  special  crops  and  marks  the  limits 
within  which  certain  varieties  of  fruits 
and  cereals  produce  the  greatest  yield  or 
beyond  which  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
commercially  successful. 

Maps  showing  the  ranges  of  individual 
species  have  also  been  published,  and  have 
proved  useful  in  co-operative  work  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  outlining  the 
range  of  mammals  which  carry  the  tick 
responsible  for  the  deadly  spotted  fever 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Mont.,  and  the 
area  occupied  by  the  ground  squirrels  in 
California  which  transmit  bubonic  plague. 


]W|ANY  of  the  extensive  Gardens  of  Glass  that  have  been  erected  by  us  on  large  private 
estates  and  public  parks  throughout  the  country  are  built  on  the  lines  of  our  exclusive 
curved  eave  patent  illustrated  above.  In  addition,  we  specialize  on  a  smaller  type  of 
greenhouse  that  can  be  erected  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  beginner  and  the  man  of 
moderate  means.  We  ship  these  houses  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Before  you  commit 
yourself  finally,  let  us  tell  you  in  fuller  detail  the  advantages  of  our  methods  of  construction. 

William  H.  Lutton,  273  Kearney  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


■Brand  Sheep  Manur< 

Dried  and  Pulverized 


One  Barrel  EqusIs  Two 
Wagon  Loads  Barnyard  Manure 


Unequalled  for  lawn,  garden  and  field  fertilizing.  Write  | 
for  interesting  booklet  and  price®. 

THE  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO..  25  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  I 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.  Plant  Hill 
.  Evergreens.  We  are  evergreen  spe¬ 
cialists.  not  only  in  growing  but  in 
planting  artistic  effects.  Prices  low¬ 
est— quality  considered.  Don’t  risk 
failure— Get  Hill’s  Free  Evergreen 
Book.  Write  today. 

Expert  advice  free. 

I).  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Evergreen 
Specialists  301  Cedar  Street,  Dundee,  III. 


CinDale  jHugtc  Cabinet^ 

Here’s  something  you  want 
in  the  house 

TT  ASY-SLIDING  trays  that  pro- 
-E-1  tect  your  sheet  music.  You 
find  any  piece  instantly.  Handy, 
cleanly,  distinctive, 

Mahogany  or  Oak — 
various  designs  and 
sizes.  $15.00  up.  Cab¬ 
inets  for  manuscripts, 
sketches,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated 
“Booklet  H." 

TINDALE  CABINET 
CO., 

1  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


EVERYTH  I  NG  for  the  GARDEN 


is  the  title  of  our  1913  catalogue — the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  day. — really  a  book  of  204  pages,  8  colored  plates  and  over  800  photo 
engravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  mine  of  information 
of  everything  in  Gardening  either  for  pleasure  or  profit  and  embodies  the  results  of 
over  sixty-six  years  of  practical  experience. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  everyone  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses 
Ten  Cents  we  will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  also  Send  Free  of  Charge 

Our  Famous  50  Cent  “HENDERSON”  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing  one  packet  each  of  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Scarlet  Globe 
Radish,  Henderson's  Invincible  Asters,  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies  and  Giant 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be 
accepted  as  a  25  cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 

In  addition,  all  ordering  from  this  advertisement  will  receive  a  copy  of  our  new 
Garden  Guide  and  Record.  This  is  a  handbook  of  general  garden  information, 
planting  tables,  cooking  recipes,  cultural  directions,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  all  is  one 
of  the  most'  necessary  and  valuable  of  our  many  publications. 


PETER  HENDERSON  GCOsmIs 
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Is  a  Fine  Garden 
one  of  your  ambitions? 


The  best  food  comes  from  the  garden 
and,  of  course,  that  is  the  only  kind  you 
want  for  your  table. 

If  you  are  ambitious  nothing  but  a  fine 
garden  will  suit  you. 

A  fine  garden  is  such  because  it  has 
been  properly  planned  and  planted  and 
thoroughly  cultivated. 

Anything  that  helps  to  bring  this  result 
interests  you. 

IRON  AGE 

Garden  Drills 
and  Wheel  Hoes 

Sow  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  hoe,  cul¬ 
tivate,  weed,  ridge,  open  furrows  and 
cover  them,  etc.  Parts  changed  quickly. 
High  steel  wheels,  steel  frame,  necessary 
adjustments  for  close  work. 

With  these  tools  you  can  make  the  gar¬ 
den  right  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
without  hard  work. 

38  combinations,  $2.50  to  $12.00. 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer  or  seedsman  to 
show  them  and  write  us  for  new  booklet, 
“Gardening  With  Modern  Tools.”  Also 
.  i  one  on  Sprayers  for  every  purpose. 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
will  send,  on  request,  their  new  catalog:,  which  describes  the 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB-ZEISS  T£i^R 

and  other  photographic  lenses.  This  catalog  is  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  photography. 


Let  us  HELP  YOU 

Our  experienced  landscape  gardeners 
make  a  planting  plan  of  your  place,  selecting 
trees,  shrubs, etc., suitable  to  soil  and  situation, 
Our  nurseries  ( more  than  600  acres)  offer 
the  finest  selection  in  America  for  lawn  and 
garden  planting.  Write  for  Catalog  D. 

THESTEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONSCOMPANY 

Est.  1848  Inc.  1905 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Party  Book.  By  Winnifred  Fales 
and  Mary  H.  Northend.  Crown  Oc¬ 
tavo.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  $2.00  net. 

The  same  laws  which  govern  the  value 
of  gifts  apply  to  the  worth  of  entertain¬ 
ments.  Often  the  care  and  thought,  the 
individuality  projected  into  either  a  pres¬ 
ent  or  a  party  is  directly  proportionate  to 
its  appreciation.  We  ordinarily  do  not 
care  so  much  for  the  luncheon  or  recep¬ 
tion  that  is  entirely  the  product  of  the 
caterer,  however  proficient  he  may  be. 
Where  the  personality  of  the  hostess  is 
apparent,  where  we  seem  to  see  present 
her  handiwork  or  her  directing  energies, 
we  enjoy  ourselves  most. 

This  book  is  a  directory  to  successful 
entertainments.  It  indicates  the  lines  for 
artistic  ability  to  work  and  gives  a  brief 
of  the  canons  of  good  taste.  The  early 
chapters  discuss  the  form  of  invitations, 
the  correct  setting  of  the  table,  the  proper 
menu.  Part  two  treats  of  table  decoration 
appropriate  for  different  occasions  and 
fitted  for  various  times.  The  table  ac¬ 
cessories,  favors,  etc.,  are  well  illustrated 
and  quite  suggestive.  As  of  collateral  in¬ 
terest  a  variety  of  appropriate  dishes  with 
their  receipts  is  given.  The  last  portion 
of  the  book  gives  numerous  games,  old 
and  new,  for  the  entertainment  of  both 
grown-up  and  little  folks.  An  appendix 
furnishes  valuable  information  for  the 
convenience  of  the  hostess  in  working  out 
color  schemes,  the  flowers  of  the  month, 
for  instance,  anniversaries,  holidays  and 
the  like. 


The  Architecture  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  France:  1495-1880.  By 
W.  H.  Ward,  M.  A.  2  Vols.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Imported  by  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York. 

With  the  acknowledged  influence  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  School  of  Architects  in 
this  country  and  the  importance  of  their 
work  recognized,  this  subject  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  an  American 
audience.  There  is  no  other  book  in 
English,  or  in  French  for  that  matter, 
that  deals  exclusively  with  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  Renaissance  in  France,  so 
that  there  is  a  timely  interest  in  these 
volumes.  The  author  has  traced  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  architecture  of  France, 
whether  of  building  or  of  decoration, 
from  the  reintroduction  of  classic  forms 
at  the  Renaissance  to  the  revival  of  the 
Gothic.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
supply  the  student  who  is  aware  of  classic 
influence  in  Italy  during  the  Renaissance, 
with  the  development  of  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice  during  this  period  mentioned.  The 
difficulty  that  any  author  has  in  marking 
off  periods  of  history  is  carefully  met  by 
showing  not  so  much  the  architecture  pro¬ 
duced  during  a  certain  reign,  but  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  style  which  culminated  in 


'THE  BEST  FENCE  is  the  cheapest.  EXCELSIOR 
*  is  best,  because  it  is  completely  coated  with 
melted  zinc,  and  so  rendered  “Rust  Proof.”  It 
is  the  fence  for  permanency,  protection  and 
ornament.  It  is  used  for  parks,  estates  and 
home  grounds.  There  is  no  other  fence  in  the 
same  class  as  EXCELSIOR  “RUST  PROOF.” 
First-class  hardware  dealers  sell  it. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalog  "C"  and  sample  showing  “Rust 
Proof”  finish. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FRUIT  TREES 

at  Half-Price 


We  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  agent’s  price — and  pay  the 
freight.  All  stock  is  northern  grown,  hardy  and 
healthy.  Ail  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 


ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
/w\  big  list  of  unequalled  bargains.  Don’t  buy  until 
jfs.  you’ve  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES 
Box  126  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Freight  PAID 


BETTER  GARDENS 

are  usually  the  result  of  more  planning,  more  hoe¬ 
ing  and  a  careful  selection  of  varieties  of  seeds 
that  bear  most  in  smallest  space.  Only  pedigreed 
seeds  will  do  what  the  gardener  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  and  it  pays  to  look  for_  the  most  pedigreed 
seeds  obtainable  in  connection  with  even  the 
smallest  gardens. 


Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds 

have  been  the  most  critical  gardeners’ 
stand-by  for  over  half  a  century.  They 
are  all  gilt-edged.  We  could  produce 
more  seeds  and  we  could  sell  cheaper 
seeds.  We  prefer  to  report  “sold  out” 
when  our  pedigreed  seeds  are  gone 
for  which  we  have  to  charge  "honest” 
prices  in  order  to  live. 

Helpful  Catalog — FREE 

Gives  correct  advice  how  to  make 
small  gardens  yield  the  most  and  best. 
Describes  tbe  choicest  varieties  of 
the  leading  American  vegetables  and 
shows  how  we  grow  them  from  seed 
on  our  own  farms.  Gregory’s  Cata¬ 
log  is  thoroughly  practical,  with 
truthful  descriptions,  illustrations 
from  photographs  and  "honest” 
prices  for  “honest”  seeds.  Your  free 
copy  is  waiting  for  your  call.  A 
postcard  will  bring  it. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
904  Elm  Street,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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that  reign  and  by  which  the  period  was 
characterized.  This  is  the  best  working- 
basis,  especially  in  France,  because  certain 
forms  have  been  denominated  by  the  names 
of  rulers,  and  there  would  be  confusion 
were  a  different  division  made,  even 
though  the  dates  separating  the  period 
were  absolutely  exact. 

The  work  gives  the  chief  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  styles  of  the  period,  and  links  up 
the  history  that  bears  upon  it.  Not  only 
are  facts  given  about  the  important  build¬ 
ings,  but  also  of  the  architects  prominent, 
and  their  relation  with  the  social  and  liter¬ 
ary  history  of  the  country  is  pointed  out. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  photographs 
of  excellent  detail,  by  drawings  of  exist¬ 
ent  buildings,  together  with  plans  and  re¬ 
productions  of  those  no  longer  standing. 


Little  Books  about  Old  Furniture. 

Vol.  Ill,  The  Period  of  Chippendale. 

Vol.  IV,  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton, 

The  Adams  Brothers,  Etc.  By  J.  P. 

Blake.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 

New  York. 

These  two  volumes  are  an  addition  to  a 
series  intended  to  discuss  the  development 
of  old  furniture  from  Tudor  to  Georgian 
times.  Previous  volumes  take  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Elizabethan  oak  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  into  the  Queen  Anne  period.  These 
last  carry  the  discussion  from  the  time  of 
Ince  and  Mayhew  to  the  time  of  Sheraton 
and  the  Brothers  Adam. 

A  discussion  is  given  of  the  life  and 
ideals  of  the  author  and  of  the  various 
cabinet-makers  dealt  with  and  the  ideals 
of  their  work.  No  chapter  is  given  on 
the  detection  of  fakes,  since  the  author  be¬ 
lieves  a  knowledge  of  the  best  examples 
is  a  more  successful  way  to  avoid  being 
imposed  upon.  The  books  show  charac¬ 
teristic  forms  and  are  illustrated  with  help¬ 
ful  photographs  and  drawings. 


Roads,  Paths  and  Bridges.  By  L.  W. 

Page.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton 

Company.  75  cents. 

The  importance  of  roadmaking  is  being 
discussed  to-day  and  legislation  is  being 
urged  by  highway  commission  and  good 
road  society.  This  book,  introducing  the 
historical  consideration  of  roads,  adds  an¬ 
other  argument  by  no  means  to  be  neg¬ 
lected.  It  would  be  impossible  to  figure 
the  importance  of  road-building  in  ancient 
times  as  a  civilizing  agent.  The  building 
of  roads  probably  did  more  than  the  early 
missionary  to  break  down  the  differences 
between  tribes. 

Mr.  Page  in  his  book  should  do  much  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  rural  and  subur¬ 
ban  dwellers  to  the  necessity  of  increased 
highway  appropriations  and  modern  high¬ 
way  legislation,  and  as  his  book  is  written 
in  a  clear,  nontechnical  manner  there 
should  be  numerous  practical  suggestions 
for  municipal  boards  as  to  the  structure 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  and  the  inci¬ 
dental  consideration  of  vital  interest  in 
this  day  of  the  automobile :  dust  laying. 

The  final  chapters  deal  with  the  collat¬ 
eral  subjects  of  paths  and  bridges. 


Poppies,  Asters  and  Zinnias 

Three  regal  favorites  of  everyone  who  really  gardens.  The 
varieties  offered  are  of  unusual  merit;  that’s  why  we  want  you 
to  try  them.  SPECIAL  50  CENT  OFFER 

In  order  to  get  you  acquainted  with  our  high  quality  seed 
for  spring  planting  we  will  send  you  prepaid  twelve  packets, 
containing  one  each  of  the  best  colors  and  varieties  of  these 
gorgeous,  easily  grown  annuals;  CATALOG  VALUE,  $2.00, 
FOR  50  CENTS. 

SHIRLEY  POPPIES 

Packet  each,  four  beautiful  shades,  40  cents.  Carmine,  Rose, 
Salmon  and  White. 

ASTERS 

(Our  Famous  Branching). 

Packet  each,  six  distinct  varieties,  60  cents.  White,  Shell 
Pink,  Lavender,  Crimson,  Purple  and  Carmine. 

ZINNIAS 

(Our  Giant  Double  Flowering.) 

A  beautiful  type  of  Zinnias  that  is  unexcelled  for  size,  often 
measuring  six  inches  in  diameter.  Plants  grow  two  feet  high. 
Packet  each,  Giant,  Crimson,  Rose,  Yellow  and  White,  $1.00. 
14  Packets,  Seed  Catalog,  Value  $2.00.  Special  Off  50  cts. 
Our  complete  catalog  of  128  pages  free  on  request. 


50  Barclay  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  can  have  HIGH  PRESSURE  on  all  faucets  of  your  country 
home  if  you  install  a 

“Koven”  Pneumatic  Pressure  Tank. 

It  can  be  used  for  every  system  of  water  supply  to  advantage.  We 
make  high  grade  tanks,  both  black  and  galvanized.  You  get  them 
at  BASE  PRICES.  BEST  SERVICE  at  LEAST  COST. 


L.  O.  KOVEN  &  BROTHER, 


50  CLIFF  STREET, 
NEW  YORK 


FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 
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QUT-ING 

HANDBOOKS 

1 

1 

THE  NEW  TEXT¬ 
BOOKS  FOR  OUT¬ 
DOOR  WORK  AND 

PLAY. 

A  number  of  books  in 
this  practical  series  are  now 
ready.  Among  them  are : 

APPLE  GROWING— 
M.  C.  Burritt.  Includes 
kinds  to  raise.  Location 
of  orchard,  care  of  trees. 
Harvesting,  marketing. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE,  Its 
Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— Robert  Sloss.  Plain 
and  practical  advice. 

THE  HORSE,  Its  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care  and  Use— David 
Euffum.  Thoroughly  practical.  Specially 
designed  for  owner  of  one  or  two  horses. 

PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY— 
A.  S.  Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons,  etc. 

Purchase  from  bookstores  or  direct  at  70 
cents  a  copy.  Postage  extra,  5  cents.  Send 
for  free  Outing  Handbook  Catalogue. 
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INSURE 

PERFECTLY  HUNG  DOORS 

Friction  is  eliminated  by  the 
steel  bearings,  and  the  door  swings 
smoothly  and  softly  without  creaking 
or  binding.  These  butts  have 

NON-RISING  PINS 

which  will  not  work  out  of  the  joint. 

Write  for  artistic  and  instructive 
booklet  “Properly  Hung  Doors.” 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

Department  “H”  New  Britain,  Conn. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 


HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
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ANUARY,  I9I3 


NEARBY  was  a  choice  little  garden  spot,  charmingly 
reflective  of  Italy.  Adjoining  it,  this  sun  splashed 
slope  of  green,  punctuated  here  and  there  by  fine 
old  trees. 

Along  one  side  wandered  a  walk  of  stepping  stones, 
enticing  you  to  the  garden  of  hardy  flowers. 

Now  where  would  you  place  a  greenhouse? 

’Twere  unforgivable  to  encroach  on  all  this  with  even 
so  attractive  a  greenhouse  as  a  U-Bar. 

So  on  the  edge  of  the  hardy  garden  we  placed  it,  mak¬ 
ing  a  cellar  underneath  for  mushrooms. 

The  result  is  a  simple  dignified  little  house  in  per 
feet  harmony  with  its  environs. 


We  tell  you  all  this,  thinking  perhaps  you  are  one  of 
the  ones  who  want  a  U-Bar  greenhouse,  but  have  put  off 
sending  to  us,  because  of  being  in  a  quandary  about 
locating  it. 

We  can  promptly  help  you  settle  that. 

If  your  problem  is  a  particularly  difficult  one,  our 
landscape  architect  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  his 
suggestions. 

So  you  see  by  the  combining  of  our  landscape  archi¬ 
tect’s  skill  with  our  knowledge  as  greenhouse  designers 
and  builders,  there  is  no  doubt  about  your  getting  both  a 
practical  and  attractive  result. 

Send  for  our  catalog — or  send  for  us — or  both. 


U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

PIERSON  U-BAR  CO  1  MADISON  AYE.  N.Y 

CANADIAN  OFFICE-10  PHILLIPS  PLACE  MONTREAL 
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•  PREVENTS  DUST— PRESERVES  ROADS 
A  CtrVISL  Booklets  on  request 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Boston.  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans, 
Seattle.  London.  Eng. 


FREE 


Instructive 

illustrated 


64  -  page 
catalogue 


Brimful  of  what  you  want  to  know 
about  getting  bigger,  better  results 
from  the  soil.  Describes  the  most 
efficient  farm  and  garden  tools  ever 
invented — 

Planet  Jr 


4  1  Panet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 


Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

sows  seed  accurately  and  works  quickly,  easily, 
thoroughly. 

55  other  tools  described  include  seeders,  wheel 
hoes,  horse  hoes,  harrows  and  two-horse 
cultivators.  Send  postal  today . 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Box  1110k,  Phila.,  Pa. 


The  Martin  House, 
however — they  are 


Are  Birds 
Welcome? 

The  houses  I  build  for  soug- 
sters  win  them — they  come  back 
every  year  and  I  always  have 
plenty  of  bird  guests.  It  took 
me  several  years  to  get  these 
houses  just  right  for  the  birds, 
particular  little  fellows. 


Three  of  my  designs  won  such  favor  that  I  decided 
to  sell  the  houses  to  those  who  want  bird  neighbors. 


The  Blue  Bird  House  (four  compartments) . $5.00 

The  Wren  House  (four  compartments) .  5.00 


The  Purple  Martin  House  (this  is  three  stories  high 

with  attic;  porch  on  all  sides — 26  rooms) . 12. CO 

Birds  protect  trees  by  destroying  insects 

Illustrated  folder  on  request.  Write  to 

JOS.  H.  DODSON  (  Illinois  Audubon  Society) 

901  Association  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 
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Practical  Books 

for  those 

About  to  Build 


THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE  LIBRARY 


Architectural 
Styles  for  Country 
Houses 

Edited  by  Henry  H.  Saylor 

A  presentation  of  the 
characteristics  of  the 
more  common  architec¬ 
tural  styles  employed 
for  country  houses. 
Each  style  is  discussed 
by  an  architect  who 
makes  clear  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages  with  regard  to 
planning,  structural  con¬ 
ditions  a  n  d  materials. 
The  styles  included  and 
fully  illustrated  by 
well  chosen  examples 
from  photographs  a  n  d 
plans  are  Colonial 
Houses,  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish  Plaster,  Swiss  Cha¬ 
let,  Italian  Adaptations, 
Tudor,  Spanish!  Mission, 
H  a  1  f-T  i  m  b  e  r,  Dutch 
Colonial,  Style  of  the 
Western  Plains  and  The 
Northern  Tradition.  “The 
hook  is  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  and  an  education 
to  read.”  —  Pittsburgh 
Post. 

“Of  inestimable  value 
to  those  who  intend 
building  country  or  sub¬ 
urban  houses.”  —  Albany 
Argus. 

“To  a  person  who  is 
thinking  of  building  and 
is  open  to  suggestion, 
this  book  will  be  worth 
many  times  its  cost.”  — 
Boston  Herald. 

$2  net;  postage  20c. 


The 

Half-timber 

House 

By  Allen  W.  Jackson 

There  have  been  vari¬ 
ous  books  published  in 
England  dealing  with  the 
early  examples  of  what 
is  known  as  the  English 
half-timber  type,  an  d 
many  of  these  have  been 
eagerly  seized  upon  by 
architects  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  their  picturesque 
compositions  a  n  d  naive 
detail.  It  has  remained, 
however,  for  an  American 
architect  to  trace  out  in 
detail  the  various  factors 
and  influences  that  have 
gone  into  the  making  of 
this  style  in  England  and 
particularly  its  adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  present-day  needs 
along  the  lines  of  the 
American  country  house. 
Mr.  Jackson  makes  you 
know  the  half-timber 
house  intimately  —  its 
idiosyncrasies,  its  charm¬ 
ing  irregularity  of  plan, 
its  characteristic  detail 
which  the  old  builders 
made  so  often  a  labor  of 
love.  “Architects,  build¬ 
ers,  and  homemakers  will 
find  it  worth  while.”  — 
New  York  Times . 

“Fascinating  .  .  .  The 
prospective  builder  will 
find  it  full  of  information 
and  suggestion.”  —  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

$2  net;  postage  2Cc. 


Concrete 
and  Stucco 
Houses 

By  Oswald  C.  Hering,  A.I.A. 

With  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  plastic  materials 
— stucco  on  wood  frame, 
and  concrete,  either  in 
the  form  of  units  or  in 
a  mass — there  has  been, 
strangely  enough,  nothing 
to  keep  pace  with  this 
along  the  lines  of  au¬ 
thoritative  literature.  Mr. 
Ilering’s  book,  therefore, 
really  does  meet  a  de¬ 
mand  for  information  as 
in  the  results  of  many 
experiments  with  n  e  w 
methods  and  also  as  to 
the  possibilities  in  making 
beautiful  a  wall  texture 
that  in  itself  is  unattrac¬ 
tive. 

“All  the  information 
one  may  need  ...  is 
contained  in  this  admir¬ 
able  and  beautiful  vol¬ 
ume.” — Buffalo  News. 

“Intending  builders 
may  consult  with  profit.” 
— N.  Y.  Sun. 

“An  attractive  and  use¬ 
ful  book  that  deserves  to 
meet  with  universal 
favor.” — Pittsburgh  Post. 

$2  net;  postage  20c. 


Bungalows 

By  Henry  H.  Saylor 

In  commenting  upon 
this  book  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  says:  “It 
would  seem  as  if  no  point 
of  interest  or  value  to  the 
lay  bungalow  builder  had 
been  left  uncovered.  The 
book,  so  to  speak,  oozes 
information  at  every 
pore.” 

It  covers  the  whole 
fascinating  problem  of 
building  the  summer 
home,  with  a  profusion  of 
illustrations  from  pho¬ 
tographs  and  plans.  No 
greater  mistake  could  well 
be  made  than  to  build  any 
sort  of  camp,  vacation 
shack  or  permanent  bung¬ 
alow  without  its  aid.  It 
now  appears  in  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  with 
colored  frontispiece. 

“It  is  a  veritable  va- 
demacum  .  .  .  and 

the  prospective  builder 
will  do  well  to  consult 
it.” — Boston  Herald. 

“The  best  thing  so  far 
published  on  the  subject.” 
—  Book  Review  Digest. 

Illustrated  with  pho¬ 
tographs,  floor  plans  and 
diagrams. 

$2  net;  postage  20c. 


The 

Dutch  Colonial 
House 

By  Aymar  Embury,  II. 
Ready  in  January 

Mr.  Embury,  whose 
characteristic  designs  for 
small  and  large  country 
homes  have  become  so 
well  k  n  o  w  n  throughout 
the  country  has  based  the 
majority  of  these  designs 
upon  the  flexible  style  of 
architecture  that  was 
evolved  by  the  Dutch  set¬ 
tlers  through  northern 
Jersey,  parts  of  Long 
Island  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  along  the  Hudson 
above  New  York.  Mr. 
Embury’s  contention  is 
that  the  Dutch  Colonial 
type  of  house,  or  as  it  is 
perhaps  better  k  n  o  w  n, 
gambrel  roof  type,  pre- 
sents-the  most  logical  and 
at  the  same  time  the 
most  attractive  solution 
of  the  problem  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  most  room,  and 
the  most  charming  ex¬ 
terior  appearance  in  a 
home,  coincidentally  with 
a  minimum  of  cost.  The 
volume  is  uniform  with 
other  titles  in  The  Coun¬ 
try  House  Library  and 
like  these,  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  plans  and 
photographs. 

$2  net;  postage  20c. 


Reclaiming 
the  Old 

House 

By  Chas.  Edw.  Hooper 
Raedy  in  February 

Many  people  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  rather  remodel 
and  adapt  an  old  house  to 
their  needs  than  live  in  a 
new  one,  but  are  per¬ 
turbed  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  the 
proper  procedure  in  re¬ 
claiming  an  old  house  so 
as  to  preserve  the  charm 
of  the  past  while  incor¬ 
porating  the  present-day 
conveniences.  The  asso¬ 
ciations  of  a  well-built 
and  w  e  1  1-proportioned 
house  are  worthy  of 
preservation,  but  there 
are  always  architectural 
changes  that  must  be 
made  if  it  is  to  be  appro¬ 
priately  habitable  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  standards. 
The  book  carries  its  prac¬ 
tical  note  to  the  point  of 
making  it  suggest  how  the 
restoration  of  an  old 
house  should  conform  to 
the  locality. 

$2  net;  postage  20c. 


A  Book  of  House  Plans 

By  W.  H.  Butterfield  and  H.  W.  Tuttle 

The  authors  are  two  practising  New  York  archi¬ 
tects  who  have  prepared  a  series  of  designs  for 
homes  of  character  costing  $3,000  to  $6,000.  These 
designs  are  illustrated  by  prospective  views  and  floor 
plans  with  interior  perspectives,  and  in  some  cases 
photographs  of  designs  that  have  already  been  built. 
Full  working  drawings  and  specifications  of  each  of 
the  designs  shown  may  be  purchased  from  the 
authors. 

128pp.,  $2  net;  postage  20c. 


Distinctive  Homes  of  Moderate  Cost 

Edited  by  Henry  H.  Saylor 

For  the  man  who  now  or  some  day  is  going  to 
build  a  house  to  fit  his  own  personality,  here  is  a 
mine  of  suggestion.  Practically  every  side  of  home¬ 
making  is  helpfully  discussed,  from  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  architect,  client  and  builder  to  the  selection  of 
lighting  fixtures  and  hangings.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  470,  have  been  selected  with  a  view 
to  their  value  in  helpful  suggestion,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  new  idea  for  your 
home  on  every  page. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  and  many  floor  plans. 
$2  net;  postage  30c. 


Inexpensive  Homes  of  Individuality 

With  an  Introduction  by  Frank  Miles  Day 

Over  seventeen  thousand  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  printed  inside  of  nine  months,  and  it  is  more 
in  demand  than  ever.  It  illustrates  by  photographs, 
inside  and  out,  and  floor  plans,  the  best  homes  of 
moderate  size  being  built  to-day.  For  the  man  about 
to  build  it  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  in  detail  houses  of  various  architectural  types 
costing  from  $2,000  to  $8,000.  There  is  in  it*  an 
invaluable  discussion  of  costs  by  Aymar  Embury,  II. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  and  floor  plans. 

75c.  net;  postage  8c. 


FURNISHING  THE  HOUSE 


Furnishing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste 

By  Lucy  Abbot  Throop 

Miss  Throop,  who  is  an  interior  decorator  practising 
in  New  York,  has  written  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  and  concise  survey  of  the  period  styles 
of  decoration — styles  that  have  furnished  the  basis 
for  most  of  the  present-day  ideas  regarding  furniture 
and  furnishing.  After  completing  this  interesting 
survey  of  the  past.  Miss  Throop  takes  up  in  great 
detail  the  home  of  to-day,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  country  home,  and  shows  how  either  period 
styles  or  other  modern  adaptations  may  be  consistently 
carried  out.  All  the  details  of  furniture,  hangings, 
rugs  and  so  on,  even  to  the  porch  equipment,  are 
thoroughly  and  entertainingly  discussed,  with  an 
abundance  of  pictures. 

$2  net;  postage  20c. 


The  Furniture  Designs  of  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 

With  Introduction  by  Arthur  Hayden 

A  magnificent  reprint  of  the  original  books  of  fur¬ 
niture  designs — books  that  were  issued  by  their  famous 
authors  when  at  the  height  of  their  power  and  pres¬ 
tige,  and  which  in  the  original  editions  are  now  almost 
priceless.  The  work  is  available  in  a  Library  Edition 
of  three  volumes,  one  devoted  to  each  of  the  three 
masters,  at  $6  net  ( postage  30c)  or  $16.30  net  for 
the  three  volumes,  boxed  (expressage  50c.);  besides 
which  the  three  books  are  combined  in  a  single 
large  volume  at  $15  net  (.expressage  50c.). 


A  Book  of  Distinctive  Interiors 

Edited  by  William  A.  Voiimer 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  out  a  thoroughly 
consistent  scheme  of  interior  decoration  and  furnish¬ 
ing  without  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  in  the 
way  of  photographs  of  other  successful  homes.  In 
this  book,  witli  its  hundreds  of  illustrations,  which 
have  been  chosen  by  reason  of  the  good  taste  and 
skill  displayed  in  their  furnishings  and  decoration, 
there  are  chapters  on  all  the  rooms  of  the  house — 
living-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  nursery  and  so  on. 
It  is  a  book  with  a  thousand  suggestions. 

$1  net;  postage  14c. 


AMONG  THE  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  MAKING  BOOKS 


Making  a  Fireplace 

By  Henry  H.  Saylor 

Whether  a  fireplace  is  to  smoke  or  not  to  smoke 
should  not  be  left  to  chance.  There  is  a  right  way 
to  construct  a  fireplace  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
follow.  (Ready  soon.) 

50c.  net;  postage  5c. 


Making  Paths  and  Driveways 

By  C.  H.  Miller 

The  layout,  construction,  drainage  and  upkeep  of 
the  various  kinds  of  walks  and  roadways  on  a  smalt 
or  large  place. 

50c.  net;  postage  5c. 

Send  for  Complete  List  of  MAKING  Books 


Making  a  Poultry  House 

By  M.  Roberts  Conover 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  raising 
poultry  successfully  is  the  house.  Mr.  Conover 
answers  all  the  questions  that  will  arise  in  building 
the  proper  kind  of  shelter. 

50c.  net;  postage  5c. 


Your  bookseller  can  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue. 
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MC  BRIDE  ,  N  AST)  &  C  O. 

UNION  SQUARE  publishers  NEWYORK 


Let  us  ent:r  your  name  for 
a  year’s  free  tubscriptLn  to 
“The  Quill ” — a  Little  Mag - 
azine  of  Books  ar  d  A  uthors. 


This  is  the  first  time  the  automobile  industry  has  offered  you  a  six-cylinder  car  of  the  very 
highest  grade  construction  at  a  medium  price.  See  the  car — the  Lozier  “LIGHT  SIX,”  a  true 
Lozier  for  $3250 — at  the  New  York  or  Chicago  shows.  If  you  are  not  going  to  the  shows,  write  us 
today  for  advance  catalogue,  photographic  reproductions  of  exterior  and  interior  of  the  car,  and  all 
the  information  about  it.  Then  we  can  arrange,  through  the  Lozier  branch  or  agency  nearest  you, 
for  you  to  see  the  car  itself,  to  drive  in  it  and  know  for  yourself  that  it  is  a  true  Lozier  in  every  part, 
every  line,  every  little  detail  that  makes  for  endurance,  comfort  and  safety. 

Factors  That  Help  Make  This  a  Really  Great  Car 

Boards — Silk  Mohair  Top,  Top  Cover,  curtains  quickly  adjustable 
from  seat — Ball-Bearing  transmission — Floating  Type  Ball-Bearing 
Axle — Double  enclosed  Rear  Brakes — Platform  Spring  Suspension — 
Multiple  Disc  Clutch  -Large  Gasoline  Pressure-Feed  Tank,  with 
gauge — Full  heavy  nickled  trimmings — Clock  and  Electric  Horn — 
Illuminated  Running  Boards  Robe  Rail,  Foot  Rest  and  Folding 
Luggage-Rack — Corrugated  Hard  Rubber  Steering  Wheel,  and  many 
other  features  all  on  a  par  with  these. 

Five  Body  Types,  open  and  enclosed,  $3250  to  $4450 
Lozier  Type  72,  all  body  types,  $5000  to  $6500 

LOZIER  MOTOR  COMPANY  471  Mack  Avenue  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Works  at  Detroit,  Michigan  and  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Factory  Branches  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco 
Dealers  in  all  other  Principal  Cities 


Left  Side  Drive,  Centre  Control— Six-cylinder  long  stroke  motor — 
Unit  power  plant — -Special  Lozier  smokglgss  lubrication — 1271/2  in. 
wheel  base — 36x4 /%  in.  tires,  demountable  Vims — “Stream  line”  body 
design,  eliminating  the  old  projecting  dash — Gray  and  Davis  Electric 
Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  System — Bosch  Magneto,  Dual  Ignition 
— Wind  Shield,  built  into  body,  adjustable  for  ventilation  or  rain 
vision — 12  in.  Turkish  Upholstery— Warner  Speedometer— Instan¬ 
taneous  Locking  Tire  Carrier— Tool  Boxes  concealed  in  Running 


DITTMAN  STEIDINGER  COMPANY 


New  Ideas  in  Home  Lighting  *  Beautifying  the 
Small  Backyard  -TBe  Ideal  Garage  -  Starting 
tl^e  Garden  Indoors  -  Furnishing  the  Small  House 


BBRUARY  1913 


In  planning  for  your 
the  question  of  its 


new  home,  consider  carefully 
fire- safe  construction  with 


Fireproof,  damp-proof,  vermin-proof,  age-proof,  Warmer  in  Winter,  cooler  in  Summer 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction  represents  a  sum  of  advantages  which  no  one  who  plans  to  build  can  afford 
to  overlook.  Speed  in. construction,  enhanced  investment  value  and  low  maintenance.  An  important  advantage  of 
Natco  walls  is  the  fact  that  the  interior  is  insulated  against  sudden  or  extreme  atmospheric  changes  by  the  blanket 
of  dead  air  which  completely  surrounds  it.  A  Natco  house  requires  materially  less  heating  equipment. 

“Natco  Throughout”  is  a  term  of  fire-safe  construction  which  is  sinking  deep  into  the  convictions  of  architects,  builders 
and  building  investors.  It  means  fireproof  construction  for  walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof,  and  complete  security 
against  the  destruction  of  your  home  by  fire.  The  increased  cost  over  partial  Natco  forms  is  not  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  weigh  against  the  many  advantages  gained. 

Read  up  this  form  of  construction  before  you  ?o  ahead  with  your  building  specifications.  Drop  a  line  for  our  64-page  handbook 
“Fireproof  Houses;”  Contains  80  photographs  of  residences  and  other  moderate  sized  buildings  where  NATCO  has  been  used  for 
exterior  wall  construction  at  costs  between  $4,000  and  $100,000,  also  a  few  complete  drawings  and  floor  plans.  An  invaluable 
guide  to  the  prospective  builder.  Mailed  anywhere  for  20c.  in  postage.  Write  for  it  today. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 


Offices  in  All  Principal  Citie, 


DEPT.  Y.  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Original - Best 


SCOTCH  GINGHAMS 


Can  be  obtained  at  all 
leading  retail  stores 


uii — one  01  123 — trom  the  Biltmore  Nursery 
book,  "Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.”  It  makes  plain  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  book — to  show,  not  to  tell,  appropriate  uses  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  beautifying  the  home  grounds. 


The  book  will  help  you  in  your  plan  to  enjoy  the  continuous  charm  that  at¬ 
tractive  landscapes  hold.  Its  64  pages  of  descriptive  matter  state  the  uses, 
characteristics,  and  cultural  preferences  of  the  desirable  ornamental  plants,  while 

the  engravings  depict  the  beauties  of  individual 
flowers,  of  specimen  plants,  and  of  harmonious 
groupings  in  which  these  plants  are  used. 

“Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs” 

This  Biltmore  Nursery  Book 
Is  a  Guide  to  Outdoor  Beauty 

With  the  range  of  selection  offered  in  this 
book,  you  can  realize  this  year  your  hope  of 
having  an  ideal  hardy  planting,  for  all  the  note¬ 
worthy  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  had 
in  sizes  to  meet  every  requirement.  Ideal  col¬ 
lections  of  those  most  noted  for  their  beauty  are 
presented  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  “enabling  the  dis¬ 
criminating  amateur  to  select,  with  the  least 
confusion  and  bewilderment,  the  brightest  gems 
among  the  many.” 

Shall  We  Send  You  a  Copy  Free? 

If  you  wish  to  plan  the  planting  of  home  grounds, 
we  gladly  will  send  you  a  copy  of  “Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs.”  Should  you  have  a  larger  place, 
where  you  will  plant  extensively  of  many  varieties, 
tell  us  to  send  the  “Biltmore  Nursery  Catalog.” 


BILTMORE  NURSERY,  ™0oxre,1^ 


You  Can  Have  Roses  Just  as  Nice  as  This 
WhenYouUse  My  Sturdy  “Fairfax”  Plants 

Growing  Roses  is  easy  or  hard,  just  as  you  make  it.  When  you  start  with 
vigorous,  thrifty,  sturdy  bushes,  that  have  been  wintered  out  of  doors,  it  is 
easy  to  have  Roses  even  finer  than  that  shown  here.  When  von  plant  forced 
Roses,  that  have  lost  all  their  vitality  through  excess  of  greenhouse  heat,  you 
have  to  wait  years  for  them  to  recover — if  they  will. 


THE  ARISTOCRATS 
OF  ROSEDOM 

Fairfax  Roses  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  slowly, 
forming  strong  roots  and 
hard,  firm  wood.  In  the 
fall  they  are  dug  and 
stored  in  pots,  out  of 
doors,  ready  for  shipment 
the  next  spring.  Crisp 
winter  weather  gives 
them  a  long  dormant  sea¬ 
son — and  when  they  reach 
you  they  are  ready  to 
produce  an  abundance  of 
perfect  blooms  and  be  the 
Aristocrats  of  Rosedom. 

My  Free  Book  Tells  How 
To  Have  the  Finest  Flowers 

With  Fairfax  Roses, 
and  the  directions,  “How 
to  Grow  Roses,”  contained 
in  my  T913  book,  you  can 
have  blooms  better  than 
you  ever  imagined  possi¬ 
ble.  My  book  describes 
128  kinds  of  Roses,  in¬ 
cluding  new  varieties  of 
real  merit,  shows  engrav¬ 
ings  of  these  from  life, 
and  lists  the  best  of  the 
flowering  plants,  bulbs 
and  shrubs.  May  I  send 
you  a  copy?  Free. 

w.  R.  GRAY 

Box  26  OAKTON,  VA. 


This  Great  New  Rose  50  cents 

“Mrs.  Aaron  Ward.”  beautiful  yellow  Hybrid  'Pea 
from  France.  Two-year  plants.  50  cents  each. 


Farr’s  New  Book 
of  Hardy  Plants 

It  tells  of  the  thousands  of  varieties  of  Irises, 
Peonies,  Phlox,  Poppies,  Larkspur  and  other  hardy 
plants  that  make  up  my  collection — a  man’s  garden 
that  long  since  overflowed  into  the  open 
fields,  a  glorious  riot  of  color,  an  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  delight. 

A  BUSINESS  FROM  A  HOBBY.  Some¬ 
one  has  said,  * ‘Blessed  is  he  who  has  a 
hobby,  and  can  make  it  his  business.’’  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  a  boy’s  garden  on  the 
Iowa  farm,  to  a  garden  of  many  acres 
at  Wyomissing,  and  a  business  that  has 
reached  to  every  state  and  territory, 
bringing  me  in  touch  with  thousands  of  others  who  also  know 
the  delights  of  the  hardy  gardens,  and  have  made  it  their  hobby. 

They  have  told  me  of  their  gardens,  and  I  have  shared  with 
them  my  treasures,  and  so  the  Wyomissing  Nurseries  seems  but 
the  natural  development  of  a  complete  abandonment  to  a  passion¬ 
ate  love  for  growing  things — a  garden  that  grows  and  grows,  and 
an  ever-widening  circle  of  friends  whose  appreciation  and  support 
makes  possible  and  necessary  a  new  edition  of  my  book  of  Hardy 
Plant  Specialties. 

THE  CHARM  OF  THE  HARDY  GARDEN.  The  old-fashioned 
garden  has  a  charm  of  its  own — breathing  the  spirit  of  the  past 
into  the  living  present'.  Oh.  the  joy  of  living  when,  on  the  first 
mild  days,  we  go  forth  to  examine  whether  they  have  survived 
the  perils  of  winter,  and  the  thrill  of  delight  with  which  here 
and  there  we  see  them  bursting  into  new  life. 

But  there  is  a  fascination,  too,  in  the  building  of  a  new  garden, 
the  planning  of  which  shall  be  all  your  own.  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  the  realization  of  your  own  fancy.  Whether  a  garden  be 
new  or  old,  it  is  a  place  of  recreation  and  forgetfulness  of  busi¬ 
ness  cares,  a  safety-valve  from  overwork,  and  a  place  where  the 
man  who  is  “city  tired”  may  find  rest  and  new  life. 


ABOUT  MY  NEW  BOOK.  In  my  new  book  I  have  tried  to  express  the  charm 
of  the  hardy  plants — the  charm  that  induced  me  to  grow  them  by  the  thousands 
at  Wyomissing,  that  led  me  to  secure  complete  collections  of  all  the  most 
desirable  fioweriug  perennials,  so  that'  now  I  have  more  than  a  million  plants 
in  hundreds  of  varieties.  My  collections  of  Peonies  and  Irises  are  pronounced 
the  finest  in  America.  My  new  book  shows  the  choicest  of  my  treasures  in  the 
full  colors  of  nature — it  is  more  beautiful,  more  helpful,  and  more  complete  than 
the  old  one.  If,  as  many  wrote,  they  found  the  last  edition  “so  delightful,” 
they  will  find  this  one  even  more  enjoyable. 


This  book  is  free  to  all  who  love  the  Hardy  Plants.  Send  for  it  today,  and  let 
it  be  a  help  to  you. 


BERTRAND  H.  FARR,  Wyomissing  Nurseries 
106  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Penna. 
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Real  Estate 


*’♦  a  % •% 


(fF.Oftemont  (Fixate 

Tit  ^fcar^dale  Station 

The  ideal  realization  of  out-of-town  living. 

Refined  surroundings,  protected  social  environment. 
Directly  on  the  new  Bronx  River  Parkway. 

All  improvements;  half  hour  electric  trains. 


Booklet  A  on  request 


...  J. Warren  Thayer,  Prespa, 

.j.  Scarsdale  .503  Fifth  Ave<^5Ji»B‘^E2eFn;’: / 

.j.  New  York  New  York 

4**r 


Noted  for  its  handsome  residences 
and  charming  environment.  No 
manufacturing.  Convenient  to  both 
New  York  and  Philadelphia — express 
train  service. 

Rentals  from  $300  to  $6,000  a  year. 
Furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Choice  properties  in  other  localities  for  sale  or 
rent,  furnished  or  unfurnished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


COME  TO 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

LIFE’S  WORTH  LIVING  UP  HERE 


High  altitude,  dry  air,  good  water,  and  a 
beautiful  country.  I  sell  Farms,  Estates, 
Homes  and  Manufacturing  Sites.  All 
kinds  and  prices.  Let  me  know  what  kind 
of  property  you  are  looking  for. 

I’ll  send  illustrated  booklet. 

GEO.  H.  COOPER,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Room  210  Agricultural  Bank  Building 


At  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


Tust  completed 
and  ready  for 
occupancy.  House  designed  by  James  G. 

Ware  &  Sons,  artistic,  comfortable,  con¬ 
venient.  Special  features  are  large  liv¬ 
ing  room,  with  unusually  handsome  fire¬ 
place;  sleeping  porches;  generous  bed¬ 
rooms  built  en  suite  with  dressing  and 
bath  rooms;  lavatory,  log  fireplaces,  etc. 

Tide  water  sewer  connection,  gas,  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  excellent  water.  Situated 
on  commanding  site,  one  hundred  by  two 
hundred  feet,  surrounded  by  oak,  dog¬ 
wood  and  other  trees.  Change  of  plans 
makes  it  desirable  for  owner  to  sell  or 
rent.  For  fuller  information  address, 

ROCHE,  CRAIG  &  WILEY 

Suite  1303.  Phone  1546  Cortlandt. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


OREGON  FARM. 

160  acres,  all  improved,  one  mile  from 
depot;  2,500  peaches,  2,500  pears,  1,800  ap¬ 
ple  trees  five  years  old;  80  acres  alfalfa; 
plenty  water;  miles  of  flumes;  300  tons  al¬ 
falfa  hay;  present  income  pays  all  expenses. 
Stock  and  tools  included.  Owner  unable  to 
keep.  Write  F.  H.  Page,  Portland,  Oregon. 


VERMONT 


An  attractive  twenty-room  brick  house  with 
barn  (wood)  on  one-half  acre  of  land  located 
in  one  of  the  most  desirable  neighborhoods  of 
Bennington,  Vt. 

Ninety-foot  tiled  piazza,  porte-cochere,  per¬ 
gola,  electric  lights,  gas  for  cooking,  laundry, 
three  bath  rooms,  steam  heat,  two  fireplaces 
and  excellent  running  water. 

House  cost  over  $25,000.  Can  be  bought  for 
half  that  price. 

Address  Lock  Box  P,  Bennington,  Vt., 
for  further  particulars. 


FARMS 


Virginia  and  Maryland 

Colonial  Homes,  tidewater  properties,  dairy,  fruit  and  stock 
Farms,  Game  Preserves  and  Investments.  All  sizes  and 
prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  W.  LATHAM 

1420  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D-  C. 


VILLAGE  FARM  FOR  SALE  IN  MASS. 

An  unusual  opportunity.  Seven  and  one-half  acres  on 
main  street,  near  stores  and  churches.  Good  colonial 
house,  newly  renovated,  papered,  painted.  Steam  heat, 
pure  mountain  water  supplied  by  town.  Bath-room 
complete;  four  fine  bedrooms  and  servant's  room,  two 
parlors,  large  dining  room,  pantries,  kitchen.  Large  barn. 
Orchard,  berries,  big  asparagus  bed,  grapes,  etc.  Valu¬ 
able  all-year  home.  Northfield,  Mass.  Price,  $6500. 

Room  1607  A;  31  Union  Square  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Greenwich,  Conn. 

A  SUPERB  WATER  FRONT  with  large  grounds,  beautifully  planted,  extending  to  the 
water,  fine  dock,  bathing,  etc.  The  house  is  perfect  in  all  its  appointments;  six 
large  master’s  bedrooms  each  with  its  own  bath;  ample  servants’  quarters.  A  fine  place 
in  a  select  environment  of  fine  places 

CAN  BE  RENTED  FURNISHED  FOR  THE  SUMMER,  OR  PURCHASED 

For  full  details  apply  to  owner’s  agents 

RAYMOND  B.  THOMPSON  or  CHESTER  MONTGOMERY 


Smith  Building 


REAL  ESTATE 
GREENWICH,  CONN. 


Telephone,  866 


Fascination 


that  impels  the  tourist  to  linger 
amid  the  hedgerows  and  by-ways  of 
the  English  countryside^ finds  its 
counterpart  at 

a  titontmtUke  a 

Great  Neck,  Long  Island 

Ideally  located  among  exclusive  private 
estates,  directly  on  the  waterfront,  it  com¬ 
mands  far  reaching  views  of  Long  Island  and 
delightful  inland  prospects  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  estates.  It  presents  the  manifold  advan¬ 
tages  of  country  life,  the  open  air,  the  water. 

GRENWOLDE  offers  the  man  who  desires 
a  home  away  from  the  noise  of  cities,  a  home 
in  pleasant  surroundings  near  agreeable 
neighbors,  a  greater  number  of  attractions 
than  does  any  other  residence  colony  near 
New  York. 

It  behooves  you  to  inquire  about  it,  and 
at  your  leisure  to  enjoy  a  run  out  to  GREN¬ 
WOLDE  to  see  for  yourself  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  fulfills  your  expectations. 

It  is  essential  that  purchasers  be  creditably 
known  to  the  owners.  Full  directions,  road 
maps  and  detailed  information  sent  you  for 
the  asking. 

PAUL  V.  SHIELDS 

286  Fifth  Avenue,  NewfcYork 

Telephone,  1926  Madison  Square 


Are  You  Looking  for  a 
Country  Place  ? 

Have  You  a  Place  For  Sale? 

If  you  are  seeking  for,  or  wish 
to  dispose  of,  any  particular  kind 
of  a  place — an  inexpensive  rural 
property  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  city,  a  suburban  house 
and  plot,  a  summer  house  in  the 
mountains  or  at  the  seashore,  or 
a  farm  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
any  special  product — the  Real 
Estate  Bureau  will  help  you  with¬ 
out  any  charge  for  its  services. 

In  writing  state  in  as  much  de- ' 
tail  as  possible  just  what  is  re¬ 
quired,  or  just  what  you  have, 
and  address  the 

Manager  of  the  Real  Estate 

Bureau,  House  &  Garden 

31  Union  Square  North  New  York 
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Social  Life  in  the  Suburbs 

SUBURBANITE’’  has  an  unpleasant 
sound  to  the  ears  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  is  spoken  sometimes  with  a  sneer. 
But  what  complacent  ignorance  accounts 
for  such  an  attitude? 

The  city  man  charges  the  country 
resident  with  being  a  provincial  lack¬ 
ing  the  city’s  opportunity  for  social 
life.  To  disprove  it  take  Greenwich,  for 
instance.  The  social  activity  of  this 
town  is  centered  about  the  country 
clubs  and  in  the  homes.  The  Connecticut 
coast  is  remarkably  indented  and  no  less 
than  three  yacht  clubs  of  importance  lie  be- 


The  Country  Club,  one  of  the  centers  of 
social  activity  in  Greenwich 


tween  Bridgeport  and  Stamford.  The  re¬ 
ciprocal  entertainments  of  those  who  take 
their  recreation  in  sailing,  last  not  only 
during  the  summer  when  the  visiting  yacht 
clubs  are  received  and  the  cruising  vessels 
welcomed,  but  the  gaiety  continues  even 
into  winter.  The  social  intercourse,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  limited  to  the  yacht  club  and 
the  water  front.  There  is  the  country  club 
and  the  field  club  that  beyond  serving  as 
places  of  recreation  and  exercise,  are  used 
for  dances  and  festivities  for  over  the  win¬ 
ter  season. 

So  much  for  the  public  functions.  The 
hospitality  of  Greenwich  homes  is  now 
proverbial.  The  constant  throng  of  week¬ 
end  visitors  is  announced,  the  meeting  of 
residents  and  the  visiting  of  residents 
from  house  to  house  is  characterized  by 
entertainment  of  unusual  distinction. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  attractive  homes 
that  are  occupied  by  recently  married 
couples  the  life  is  particularly  interesting, 
and  much  informal,  friendly  fun  is  en¬ 
joyed.  But  there  are  the  magnificenc  man¬ 
sions  besides,  where  society  folk  whose 
names  are  starred,  dwell.  This  entertaining 
rivals  the  splendor  of  even  a  capital  city. 
What  is  said  of  Greenwich  is  only  true  of 
many  places  that  dot  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolitan  district. 

We  spoke  of  transportation  facilities, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  intends  opening  its  Port 
Washington  division  for  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  trains  on  February  22nd,  1913.  This 
makes  still  more  accessible  that  section  of 
Long  Island  which  runs  from  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  city  limits  out  along  the  north  shore 
to  Port  Washington  and  renders  it  all  the 
more  attractive.  This  opens  a  uniform¬ 
ly  desirable  district  for  the  home  of 
moderate  cost,  and  brings  this  section  into 
a  zone  equivalent  with  up-town  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Old-fashioned  Gardening 

By  GRACE  TABOR 

Miss  Tabor  has  given  us  a  notable  work  in  this  book — - 
a  work  that  was  well  worth  the  doing  and  one  that  has 
been  done  so  well  that  it  is  the  authority.  It  tells  of 
the  gardens  of  the  English  Cavalier  gentlemen  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  of  the  prim  New  England  dooryards,  of  the  Dutch 
housewives’  gardens  of  New  Amsterdam,  of  Spanish  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  semi-tropical  Southwest,  and  finally,  it 
tells  how  to  make  gardens  to-day  that  will  be  in  keeping 
with  houses  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past. 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  16  cents. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  HOUSE  GARDEN  “MAKING”  BOOKS 
Making  a  Fireplace  By  HENRY  H-  saylor 

The  construction  of  successful  fireplaces  cannot  be  accomplished  offhand. 
This  book  demonstrates  clearly  just  how  to  go  about  the  work,  and  treats  of 
materials,  designs  and  results. 

Making  a  Water  Garden  william  tricker 

Water  gardens  are  yearly  gaining  in  popularity  as  attractive  features  of  the 
suburban  place.  The  possibilities  of  their  development  are  great,  if  you  follow 
the  suggestions  in  this  book. 

EACH  50  CENTS  NET;  postage  Sc. 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  HOME  CRAFTSMAN 

Dyes  and  Dyeing 

By  CHARLES  E.  PELLEW 

A  practical  handbook  on  a  craft  that  has  had  too  little  attention 
from  competent  authorities.  Stenciling,  batik,  and  tied  and  dyed 
work,  are  thoroughly  covered,  as  well  as  the  dyeing  of  feathers, 
basketry,  leather,  silks,  cottons,  woolens;  in  fact,  practically  all  ma¬ 
terials  that  can  be  dyed.  The  illustrations  include  many  that  show 
just  how  the  operations  are  carried  out.  The  book  is  an  invaluable 
one  for  the  home  craftsman  in  a  large  variety  of  lines. 
Illustrated  in  color.  $2.00  net;  postage,  15  cents. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  MOTOR  ABROAD 

The  Best  Motor  Routes  through  Europe 

By  GEORGE  D.  WEBBER 


Gives  help  and  suggestions  offered  by  no  other  book  in  existence.  In  it 
there  is  a  tour  de  luxe  over  3,500  miles  of  perfect  road,  across  six  countries, 
and  through  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  Europe.  As  to  roads,  mountain 
passes  and  every  sort  of  detail  you  will  never  be  in  doubt.  Bound  in  morocco. 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  10  cents. 


A  CAPITAL  BOOK  OF  REMINISCENCE 

Theatrical  and  Musical  Memoirs 

By  RUDOLPH  ARONSON 

Rudolph  Aronson  has  known  everybody  in  the  theatrical  world  worth  knowing 
in  the  last  thirty  years.  He  has,  moreover,  been  one  of  the  best  known  pro¬ 
ducers  of  modern  times,  and  as  the  builder  of  the  Casino  Theater,  New  York, 
he  achieved  considerable  renown.  The  book  has  a  wide  appeal  to  readers  of 
to-day.  Illustrated.  $2.75  net;  postage  30  cents. 


STANDARD  BOOKS 
IN  VARIOUS  FIELDS 


The  Country  House  Library 

Architectural  Styles  for 
Country  Houses 

Edited  by  henry  h. 
saylor.  Illustrated.  $2.00 
net;  postage  20  cents. 

The  Half-timber  House 

By  ALLEN  W.  JACKSON. 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net; 

postage  20  cents. 

Concrete  and  Stucco 
Houses 

By  OSWALD  C.  HERING. 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net; 

postage  20  cents. 

Tne  Dutch  Colonial  House 

By  AYMAR  EMBURY,  II. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net; 

postage  20  cents. 

Reclaiming  the  Old  House 

By  CHAS.  EDW.  HOOPER. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net; 

postage  20  cents. 

Furnishing  the  Home  of 
Good  Taste 

By  LUCY  ABBOT  THROOP. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net; 

postage  20  cents. 

Bungalows 

By  HENRY  H.  SAYLOR. 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net; 

postage  20  cents. 


Where  Socialism  Failed 

By  STEWART  GRAHAME. 
Illustrated.  $1.50  net; 
postage  12  cents. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu 

By  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE. 
Illustrated.  $3.25  net; 

postage  16  cents. 

Ceesar  Borgia 

By  JOHN  LESLIE  GARNER. 
Illustrated.  $3.25  net; 

postage  20  cents. 

The  Crime  of  1812 

By  EUGENE  LABAUME. 
Illustrated.  $2.75  net; 

postage  16  cents. 

China’s  Revolution 

By  EDWIN  J.  DINGLE. 
Illustrated.  $3.50  net; 

postage  20  cents. 


YOUR  BOOKSELL¬ 
ER  CAN  SUPPLY 
YOU.  SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


MC  BRIDE,  N AST  &  CO. 

UNION  SQLAR L  publishers  NEW  YORK 


Let  us  enter  your 
name  tor  a  year’s  free 
subscription  to  “The 
Quill,”  a  litt'e  maga¬ 
zine  of  hooks  and 
authors. 


OF  COURSE  ! 


“The  Wood 
Eternal.” 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 

Active  cold  air  circulation — Sanitary  linings. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

McCBAY  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY, 
393  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


BOOKLET  FREE — "Modern  Bathrooms  of  Character.” 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Norway 

Maples 


A  Splendid  Lot  of  Trees 

Send  for  Catalog 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Andromeda 
Sorrel  Tree 


Fine  Specimens 

Send  for  Catalog 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


GROWN  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

under  soil  and  climate  advantages, 
Steele’s  Sturdy  Stock  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  kind.  Great  assortment  of  Fruit, 
Nut.  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees, 
Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  S.u'uds, 
Roses,  etc.  Fully  Described,  in  my 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue — it’s  free! 

T.E.  STEELE,  Pomona  Nurseries, Palmyra, N.J. 


BUILD  A  DISTINCTIVE  HOME 

Regardless  of  the  cost  your  home  may  be  built  from  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  design  characteristic  of  you  —  of  a  necessity  it 
will  be  beautiful.  “Distinctive  Homes  and  Gardens”  gives 

all  possible  assistance  by  showing  countless  examples  of  what  is  good, 
covering  every  phase  of  building.  No.  1 — 35  designs.  $1000  to  $6000, 
$1.00;  No.  2 — 35  designs,  $6000  to  $15000,  $1.00;  No.  3 — Combining 
No.  1  and  2,  $1.50.  Stock  plans  priced  in  each  book. 

THE  KAUFFMAN  COMPANY  623  Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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|  KENNEL  DEPARTMENT 


0  SO  KO 


The  Paramount 

©g-  Food 

The  most  healthful  food  you  can  give 
your  dogs.  Tempting,  nourishing,  easy  to 
prepare.  Always  satisfies.  Absolutely  pure 
and  free  from  chemicals.  The  favorite 
food  of  thousands  of  dogs.  Used  in  the 
leading  kennels  throughout  the  world. 

Do  not  forget  the  name  ‘<0-S-0-K-0.,, 

Manufactured  by 

Spillers  &  Bakers,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  England 
Send  for  sample  and  Booklet  No.  7 

H.  A.  Robinson  &  Co. 

Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE  —  Belgian  Hares,  Lop-eared 
Rabbits,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Parrots, 
Cats,  Pet  Dogs  and  all  kinds  of  Pet  Stock. 

On  receipt  of  10  cents  we.  mail  highly  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue,  which  gives  full  information  of  49 
breeds  of  dogs,  several  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
rabbits,  ferrets;  price  list  free. 

C.  L.  B.  LANDIS  Dept.  345,  Reading,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  CATS  AND 
FLUFFY  KITTENS  FOR  SALE 

Short-haired  Domestic,  Rare  Manx- 
Siamese  and  Abyssinian,  Native  long¬ 
haired  and- pedigreed  Persians.  Ideal 
boarding  place  for  Cats,  Dogs  and 
Birds.  Resident  Veterinarian.  Write 
for  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Sales  lists. 

BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED  CATTERY 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  best  all  'round  dog  and  companion 

Our  Terriers  are  blue  ribbon  winners  at 
New  York,  Boston.  Pittsburg,  Chicago. 
Kansas  City  and  other  large  shows. 

Puppies  for  Sale,  $25  and  Up. 
Champion  Red  Raven  at  Stud. 
Fee  $25.  The  greatest  living  sire. 
Beautiful  illustrated  booklet  for  stamp 

ELMHURST  FARM  KENNELS 

St*.  E.  KANSAS  CITY  MO 


A  Child’s  Delight 


A  SHETLAND  PONY 

is  an  unceasing  source  of 
pleasure.  A  safe  and  ideal 
playmate.  Makes  the  child 
strong  and  of  robust  health. 
Highest  type — complete  out- 
fi  t  s  —  here.  Inexpensive. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM 
Bex  3.  Markham.  Vn 


G.  D.T1LLEY 

Naturalist 

Beautiful  Swans,  Fancy  Pheas¬ 
ants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese, 
Flamingoes, Game  and  Cage  Birds 


“ Everything  in  the  bird  line  from  a 
Canary  to  an  Ostrich " 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


Lice  and  Other  Poultry  Pests 


THE  hen’s  chief  enemy  is  the  louse,  and 
often  this  pest  is  present  when  least 
suspected.  Its  continued  presence  will 
surely  result  in  decreased  vitality,  irritabil¬ 
ity,  suspension  of  laying,  abnormal  appe¬ 
tite,  and  paves  the  way  to  disease.  Most 
of  the  erratic  doings  of  hens  may  be  traced 
to  lice.  When  setting  hens  fidget  and 
leave  their  nests,  it  is  often  due  to  lice. 
I  f  the  nests  become  unpopular  with  the 
laying  members  of  the  flock,  lice  are  usual¬ 
ly  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Chicks  that  appear  droopy  and  peevish 
are  often  lice-infested.  With  young 
chicks  results  are  fatal  unless  the  trouble 
is  remedied.  Lice  will  work  into  the  ears 
and  nostrils  of  newly-hatched  chicks, 
causing  their  death  in  a  few  hours. 

Examine  the  hens  frequently  for  lice, 
looking  under  the  wings  and  about  the 
vent.  Intense  redness  of  the  skin  indicates 
their  presence  even  when  they  are  not 
readily  seen.  The  lice  which  infest  poul¬ 
try  are  very  small,  varying  in  color  from 
white  to  reddish. 

Small  black  fleas  are  also  a  great  tor¬ 
ture  to  fowls. 

Roughened  legs  with  the  skin  twisted 
and  gnarled  into  thick,  irregular  scales, 
are  due  to  the  perch-mite,  a  small,  red, 
spidery  creature. 

The  lice  make  the  hens  their  abiding 
place,  and  it  is  when  they  have  bred  to 
great  numbers  that  they  infest  the  nests 
and  perches  noticeably — a  condition  which 
soon  develops  in  warm  weather.  With 
the  perch-mite  the  case  is  a  little  different. 
The  roost  is  their  lurking  place,  the  fowls 
being  troubled  at  night.  Therefore,  while 
almost  any  drastic  measures  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  cleanse  the  building,  care  must 
be  used  in  dealing  with  the  hens  them¬ 
selves. 

Pyrethrum  powder  or  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  puffed  through  the  plumage  of  the 
bird  with  a  bellows  once  a  week  will  rid 
them  of  the  pests. 

To  prevent  their  being  re-infested,  the 
quarters  must  be  carefully  treated.  A 
very  effective  louse-killer  in  the  form  of  a 
paint  to  be  applied  to  roosts,  drop-boards 
and  nests  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  tar 
and  kerosene  with  carbolic  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pint  of  pine  tar,  one  pint 
of  kerosene  and  one  tablespoonful  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush,  and 
the  abominable  smell  lasts  a  long  time. 
The  lice  and  other  vermin  cannot  endure 
its  fumes,  and  succumb  while  the  fowls 
are  roosting. 

It  is  wiser  to  treat  setting  hens  before 
the  advent  of  the  chicks,  but  when  this  has 
been  neglected  you  will  have  to  give  the 
little  things  attention  at  once.  When  the 
hatch  has  been  completed,  lay  a  small 
piece  of  board,  painted  on  both  sides  with 
the  preparation,  in  the  bottom  of  the  coop 
and  close  it  for  about  ten  minutes.  After 
this  time  remove  the  board  and  ventilate. 
After  several  hours  repeat  this. 

Where  the  perch-mite  is  the  only 
trouble,  painting  the  roosts  with  kerosene 
( Continued  on  page  86) 
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P  O  U  L 

TRY  D  E 

PAR 

T  M  E  N  T 

VICTORIA 


“just  what  I  came  out  for 


CHICKEN  MEAL 


Now  on  Sale  in  America 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  chickens  have 
been  successfully  raised  on  this  celebrated 
English  Chicken  Meal  which  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  by  leading  foreign  fanciers. 

Prove  it  by  trying  it  for  a  week  on  a 
single  brood  of  chicks  and  compare  their 
appearance  with  a  brood  fed  on  some  other 
food.  The  results  will  astonish  you. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  the  Victoria  Poultry  Book 

Manufactured  by 

Spillers  &  Bakers,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  England 

H.  A.  Robinson  &  Co. 

Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Gretder’s  Fine  Catalogue 

^  and  calendar  of  fine,  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913.  This 
&  book  contains  many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  differ- 
1P%.  ent  varieties,  some  shown  in  natural  colors.  All 
illustrated  and  described,  tells  how  to  make  hens  lay, 
raise  and  care  for  them  all  about  the  Famous  Greider 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  Shows  photo  of  the  largest 
poultry  farm  in  Penn.  Prices  of  breeding  stock  and 
;  eggs  for  hatching  and  supplies  within  reach  of  all. 

A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10c  for 
this  noted  book  on  poultry. 

B.  H.  GREIDER.  Box  70,  Rhccms,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

Guaranteed  full  count  and  satisfactory.  Place 
your  order  NOW— and  avoid  the  early  spring 
rush. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 

All  eggs  and  stock  GUARANTEED. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog:  ‘Tywacana  Qual-  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

ity.  Contains  full  description  and  prices.  vfarms^ 
TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO.  POULTRY  CO 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supt.  - - 

Box  63,  Farmingdale,  Long  Inland,  N.  Y. 

Howl  Bred  $50  to  $1600  in  2  Years 

I  want  to  tell  you  bow  one  man  took  $50  worth  of  my 
kind  of  poultry  and  in  two  years  multiplied  them  to  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  in  value.  He  was  a  novice  and  started  in 
a  box  stall.  A  true  and  convincing  story,  told  by  the  man 
himself.  You  can  do  the  same,  or  start  smaller  and  grow. 
More  experience  of  the  same  kind,  illustrated.  Ask  me 
for  the  book.  It  is  free. 

RICE,  451  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 


TYWACANA 


Poultry^  Guide'  Post 

Do  You  Own  ThisgBook? 

A  really  practical,  de¬ 
pendable  Poultry  Book, 
By  Philip  R.  Park. 
Over  125  new,  clever  and 
artistic  illustrations  by 
Henry  Crossman  Grover. 
Bound  attractively  and 
uniquely  in  burlap. 
$1.00  postpaid  Send  today 
Your  money  back  if 
you  do  not  find  it  the 
best,  most  practical  anil 
most  interesting  book 
yet  written  on  poultry. 
The 

Park  &  Pollard  Co. 

34  Canal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


White  FI. 
Dogwood 


Large  Specimens 

Send  for  Catalog 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Witch 

Hazel 


Fine  Specimens 
Send  for  Catalog 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


“Home  in  the  Mountains”  is  the 
name  bestowed  on  an  American- 
Japanese  estate  by  a  well-known 
Japanese  statesman. 

A  thousand  acres  have  been  added  to 
this  “Home  in  the  Mountains”— 
Yama  Farms— Where  we  are  special¬ 
izing  in  farm  products  of  exceptional 
quality. 

SPECIALTIES 

Yibna  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  have  been 

i  developed , until  their  eggs  exceed  by  30 f  the  size  of  the 
' :  best  ave.ragb  first-cIasS  eggs  in  the  New  York  market. 

Yama  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  we  believe 

nobody  has  as  fine  an  average  flock  of  Barred  Hocks 
as  Yama  Farms,  especially  in  the  pullet  line. 

■i  ;UM  v 

Yama  Stjuabs  at  four  weeks  weigh  from  one  pound 
to  one  and  a  half  pounds.;  These  are  produced  hy 
crosses  of  imported  Hungarian^,  Florentines,  Runts, etc. 

Yama  Yorkshire  Pigs.  Yama  Farms  is  the 

home  of  Maryann,  No.  11,281,  and  Salome  of  the 
1  Cedars,  No.  1 1576,  and  many  other  celebrated  breeders 
;  of  record  in  the  American  Yorkshire  Club. 

Yama  Brook  Trout,  o  n  our  game  preserve 
we  breed  for  size  dn[d  feed  for  natiiral  flavor.  Per- 
t  hajas  you  have  seen  our  trout  in  the  tank  at  the 
•fi  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Yama  Farms  Jerseys.  o„r  new  eow  bam  on, 

,  AfarhhNb.  4  contains  the  choicest  butter-making  Jerseys 
.—among  them  some  ;of  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
i  Advanced  Register  of  Merit  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
This  barn  is  equipped  with'  live  steam;  for  daily  sterili¬ 
zation;  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  cleaning  cows;  open  fire 
place  for  perfect  ventilation;  and  the  dairy  will  be  the 
last  word  for  either  certified  raw  milk  or  pasteurized 
dairy^produets. 

I  The  Yama  Farms  Inn,  to  be  Opened  here  next 


Yama  Farms 

h,  Ulster  County,  New  York 
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A  Complete 
Collection  of 
Housewares 


T)Y  searching  through  many  different  stores 
you  might  possibly  duplicate  or  find  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  any  article  in  our  stock,  but  nowhere 
else  under  one  roof  can  be  found  such  a  complete 
collection  of  things  of  use  and  beauty  for  the 
home — things  in  china,  glass  or  metal ;  things 
for  the  dining-room,  kitchen  or  laundry — the 
things  which  mark  the  well-appointed  household. 


Jewis&CJonger 

45th  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  New  York 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES 


for  1913  will,  as  usual,  be  ready  on  or  about 
February  1st. 

This  publication  is  now  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  most  helpful,  beautiful,  and  inspiring 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published,  and  no  grower 
or  would-be  grower  of  Roses  can  afford  to 
overlook  it. 

This  year’s  edition  tells  you  more  of  the  most 
important  epoch  in  out-door  Rose  growing  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen — a  triumph  of  American 
effort. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  to  recent  customers  as 
soon  as  out — to  intending  purchasers  upon  ap¬ 
plication,  and  to  anyone,  without  obligation  to 
purchase,  upon  receipt  of  10c  (to  insure  appre¬ 
ciation)  in  coin  or  stamps.  Apply  NOW. 
GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

ROSE  and  PEONY  SPECIALIST,  Box  30,  Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 


THE  LAWNS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND 

are  famous  for  their  wonderful  perfection  and  durability. 
Such  lawns  may  be  had  here  if  real 

IMPORTED  ENGLISH  LAWN  GRASS  SEED 

is  used.  This  seed  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  selection. 
No  weed  seeds  or  coarse  grasses  in  it.  Hardy  and  fine  in  texture 
and  beautiful  in  color.  We  have  handled  this  seed  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  We  import  the  choicest 
quality  only,  with  seed  for  shady  places  a  specialty. 

Write  for  free  Booklet. 

“How  To  Seed  &  Keep  A  Beautiful  Lawn” 

Barwell’s  Agricultural  Works 

Madison  and  Sands  Sts.,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


A  mn  KILLED  BY  SCIENCE 

J(A  In  danysz  virus 

is  a  Bacteriological  Preparation 
AND  NOT  A  POISON — Harmless  to  Animals  other  than 
mouse-like  rodents.  Rodents  die  in  the  open.  For  e  small  bouse.  1  tube. 
75o;  ordinary  dwelling,  3  tubes,  $1.75:  larger  place — for  each  5,Kaaj  sq. 
ft.  floor  space  use  1  dozen,  $0.00.  Send  now. 


Independent  Chemical  Company, 


72  Front  Street,  New  York 


Euonymus 
Alatus 


A  Large  Stock 

Send  for  Catalog 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Munson  Whitaker  Co. 

Forest  Engineers 

New  York  :  823  Fourth  Ave.  Bldg. 
Boston  :  :  :  623  Tremont  Bldg. 
Chicago  :  513  Commercial  Bank  Bldg. 


--n-.. 


Expert 

Advisory  Orchard 
Service  at  a  Nominal  Cost 

We  will  examine  your  orchard — advise 
as  to  its  condition,  and  the  care  it  needs 
for  the  producing  of  good  fruit,  and  then 
develop  an  economical  system  for  giving 
it  that  care. 

Besides  teaching  your  men  correct 
methods,  this  service  includes  suggestions 
on  cultivating,  spraying,  pruning,  thin¬ 
ning.  packing  and  marketing. 

Where  the  number  ot  trees  in  one 
orchard  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant 
an  owner  bearing  the  entire  expense  of 
such  advisory  service,  several  owners  can 
combine,  or  club  together  with  others  in 
the  vicinity. 

Such  a  service  is  invaluable  alike  to 
the  man  starting  an  orchard,  and  the 
one  having  old  trees.  The  advice  and 
assistance  of  an  expert  becomes  3’ours 
at  a  nominal  cost. 

The  particulars  of  this  branch  of  our 
service  are  told  in  detail  in  a  valuable 
little  booklet  we  have  just  published, 
called  "Making  Orchards  Pav.”  Send 
for  it. 
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and  using  a  mixture  of  grease  and  sulphur, 
or  kerosene  and  sulphur  on  the  legs  of  the 
fowls  is  effectual. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  to 
keep  your  fowls  free  from  insect  pests.  It 
is  a  subject  that  deserves  constant  watch¬ 
fulness,  especially  during  the  summer 
months. 

M.  Roberts  Conover 


Training  the  Dog — VI 

GRANTED  an  apt  and  willing  pupil 
and  a  teacher  whose  heart  is  really 
in  the  work,  the  possibilities  of  teaching 
the  dog  to  perform  various  tricks  are 
almost  unlimited.  A  certain  amount  of 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
coupled  with  alertness  in  watching  for 
and  taking  advantage  of  any  peculiari¬ 
ties  or  mannerisms  of  the  dog  and  de¬ 
veloping  them  into  regular  accomplish¬ 
ments,  will  in  very  many  cases  lead  to 
tricks  which,  in  their  originality  and  ap¬ 
parent  evidence  of  logical  reasoning,  are 
far  more  effective  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  things  which  the  average  dog  is 
taught.  Not  that  the  familiar,  time-worn 
tricks  should  be  neglected ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  of  them  are  really  desirable. 
But  it  is  the  new  ones,  the  unique  ac¬ 
complishments,  that  open  up  the  largest 
field  to  the  ambitious  trainer. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here — nor,  in¬ 
deed,  is  it  possible  in  any  series  of 
articles — to  cover  all  the  possibilities  in 
what  may  be  justly  considered  a  subject 
separate  and  apart  from  the  dog’s  strict¬ 
ly  utilitarian  education.  But  a  fair  selec¬ 
tion  of  tricks  will  be  described  in  their 
natural  sequence,  and  suggestions  made 
for  a  number  of  others ;  with  these  as  a 
foundation,  the  rest  is  really  dependent 
on  teacher  and  pupil  alone. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
unwise  to  attempt  teaching  your  dog  any 
of  the  so-called  tricks  until  he  has  thor¬ 
oughly  mastered  the  lessons  “come,” 
“lie  down”  and  “heel.”  Exceptions,  of 
course,  arise ;  for  example,  if  a  marked 
inclination  to  bring  various  objects  to 
you  is  shown,  it  may  be  encouraged  at 
once  and  developed  until  it  becomes  the 
commonly  seen  accomplishment  “fetch.” 
This,  by  the  way,  is  an  example  of  what 
I  said  above  relative  to  taking  advantage 
of  your  pupil's  peculiarities.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  however,  don’t  worry  your¬ 
self  and  the  dog  by  attempting  anything 
of  an  “extra  curriculum”  nature,  until 
the  three  essentials  mentioned  have  been 
driven  firmly  home. 

In  taking  up  the  actual  teaching  of 
tricks,  it  is  as  well  to  commence  with 
that  good  old  standby  “sit  up”  or  “beg.” 
Take  the  dog  to  a  corner  of  the  room — 
a  corner  where  two  walls  form  a  right 
angle — and  placing  him  therein,  kneel  or 
sit  on  the  floor  before  him.  Now  take 
one  of  the  dog’s  front  legs  in  each  hand, 
holding  them  near  his  shoulders  so  as  to 
avoid  all  possibility  of  his  twisting  away 

( Continued  on  page  135) 
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LEND  us  your  ears  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  want  to  take 
you  into  our  'confidence  about 
some  of  the  books  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  publish  this  spring. 

You  know  already  what  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  dependability  and  in¬ 
terest  our  practical  books  have, 
so  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on 
this  side  of  the  subject.  We 
know  pretty  well  what  you  think 
■of  them  by  the  number  you  have 
purchased.  You  have  bought 
thousands  of  those  vade  me- 
cums — big  term  for  a  small 
book — of  the  house  and  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  "Making”  Books,  and  in 
announcing  four  new  titles  we 
have  only  to  mention  the 
names,  which  are  as  follows : 

"Making  a  Fireplace,”  "Making 
a  Water  Garden,”  "Making  a 
Garage”  and  “Making  and  Furnishing  Outdoor  Rooms  and  Porches.” 

▲ 

Nearly  everybody  to-day,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  vocation,  is  able 
to  do  something  with  the  hands,  is  a  craftsman  in  some  manner.  It 
may  be  gardening,  photography,  woodworking,  leather  carving,  book¬ 
binding,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  useful  diversions  that  train  the 
hands  to  work  as  well  as  the  mind.  But  whatever  it  is,  there  is  one 
craft  that  is  used  in  connection  with  so  many  others  that  it  seems  a 
necessity  to  have  some  knowledge  of  it  if  one  would  be  successful. 
Charles  E.  Pellew,  who  was  formerly  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemis¬ 
try  at  Columbia  University,  has  written  a  book  about  this  craft  called 
"Dyes  and  Dyeing.”  His  book  is  one  of  the  "show  how”  kind,  taking 
up  all  sorts  of  materials,  such  as  feathers,  basketry,  leather,  silks, 
cotton,  woolen,  etc. 

Professor  Pellew  came  in  the  other  day  and  showed  specimens  of 
his  own  craftsmanship — exquisitely  dyed  silk  scarfs,  some  of  which 
were  iridescent  with  soft  colors  that  blended  imperceptibly  into 
one  another,  and  others  of  one  shade,  shades  that  were  so  delicate 
that  they  could  be  described  only  by  the  word  "delicious” —  and  they 
were ! 


that  delightful  apologetic  panto¬ 
mime  which  only  a  Frenchman 
can  render,  he  remarked:  ‘Par¬ 
don,  Monsieur,  but  you  have  the 
Christ  head.’  Now  as  I’d  been 
pestered  nearly  to  death  by  my 
artist  friends  before  and  had  al¬ 
most  posed  as  Mr.  Mcphisto- 
pheles  and  the  Ghost  in  ‘Mac¬ 
beth,’  I  wasn't  much  surprised, 
and,  further,  I  saw  my  advantage. 
‘Mr.  Tissot,”  said  I,  ‘there  is  a 
nice  little  photographic  house 
over  across  the  street  where  we 
can  go  and  get  both  our  pictures 
taken.’  Of  course  he  bit  at  that, 
and  after  we  swapped  caricatures, 
each  went  his  way  happy. 

"Later,  when  I  had  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  passing  education  in 
practical  plumbing  was  fully  as 
satisfactory  as  any  knowledge  of 
art  to  fill  the  editor’s  chair,  I  left  the  publishing  house.  Since  then 
I  have  started  to  build  a  house  of  my  own;  and  considering  present 
conditions  and  my  own  uneasy  temperament,  I  shall  be  always  at  work 
on  that  house.” 

▲ 

Ernest  K.  Coulter,  author  of  "The  Children  in  the  Shadow,”  which 
will  be  published  this  month,  helped  to  organize  the  New  York 
Children’s  Court,  and  as  Clerk  served  there  for  nearly  ten  years, 
during  which  time  he  saw  one  hundred  thousand  children  arraigned. 
He  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  case  of  the  delinquent  child,  and  in 
this  book  are  the  remarkable  results  of  his  labors.  Congestion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Coulter,  is  responsible  for  the  alarming  criminality 
among  children,  and  in  tracing  the  blame  for  this  congestion  he  finds 
it  in  the  insufficient  and  inefficient  laws  relating  to  tenement  houses. 
This,  in  turn,  is  the  result  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
population  that  is  silent  as  long  as  there  is  no  personal  application  of 
these  wrongs.  The  book  is  calculated  to  stir  these  people  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  is  their  part  in  the  situation.  It  is  a  dramatic  but  sane 
exposition  of  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  the  day. 

▲ 


▲ 

Chas.  Edw.  Hooper,  who  wrote  another  of  our  forthcoming  books — 
"Reclaiming  the  Old  House” — is  very  much  wrapped  up  in  his  subject, 
and  always  has  been,  if  we  are  to  take  seriously  his  remarks,  made  the 
other  day  to  one  of  the  editorial  staff. 

“It  seems  as  if  the  most  of  my  life  was  mixed  up  with  the  house.  I 
was  born  in  one.  Either  to  cheat  the  relic  hunters  or  to  prevent  the 
infection  of  my  peculiar  type  of  brain,  the  house  was  torn  down  soon 
after.  It  never  had  a  chance  to  be  reclaimed.  Later,  when  I  was 
whipped  in  the  barn  for  running  away,  I  flew  to  the  house.  When  I 
had  arrived  at  an  age  necessary  to  the  successful  dulling  of  saws, 
planes  and  other  edge  tools,  I  had  need  of  the  house  again.  When  I 
was  naughty  (which  was  common),  I  was  frequently  kept  in  the 
HOUSE. 

“When  I  began  to  acquire  knowledge  the  often  painful  operation 
was  performed  in  a  school  house.  Seeing  a  drawing  of  St.  Paul’s,  I 
decided  that  I  would  be  an  architect  and  began  the  attack  on  the 
house  in  earnest.  I  have  moved  all  over  New  York  from  house  to 
house.  Why,  the  ordinary  New  Yorker  will  understand  without 
being  told. 

“Finally  I  entered  the  employ  of  a  publishing  house.  While  there, 
I  was  delegated  to  persuade  the  late  James  J.  Tissot  that  he  was  in 
urgent  need  of  a  new  likeness.  He  refused  to  agree  and  politely 
offered  an  old  photograph  which  dated  back  to  the  time  when  the 
visiting  Germans  very  politely  circumnavigated  the  Arch  de  Triomphe. 
Still  I  persisted  and  tracked  him  to  his  boarding  house,  at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York.  Assisted  by 
the  elevator,  I  climbed  into  the  great  man’s  presence,  hardly  daring 
to  hope  for  results.  We  conversed  on  generalities  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  time  he  was  regarding  me  intently.  Soon,  with 


There  are  plenty  of  people  nowadays  who  do  not  play  “bridge,”  and 
the  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  golf.  Not  that  there  is  any 
^connection  between  the  two  games,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  people 
who  might  otherwise  take  up  golf  are  deterred  from  doing  so  because 
“it  is  pretty  late  in  the  day  to  begin.”  There  is  a  book  for  just  these 
people,  "Golf  for  the  Late  Beginner,”  by  Henry  Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes 
himself  took  up  the  game  after  he  had  reached  middle  age,  and  with 
his  experience  fresh  in  mind  explains  the  correct  principles  of  golf  in 
a  way  that  is  especially  helpful  to  the  late  beginner. 

▲ 

"Thorney”  is  a  new  novel  by  Alexander  Black.  Never  mind  w'hat 
the  title  signifies — the  story  is  about  a  desert  island,  a  girl  and  a  man. 
"There’s  nothing  new  about  a  desert  island,”  say  you.  Ah,  that  is 
just  the  point!  But  there  is  something  new  about  this  story.  Here 
in  the  office  we  have  fallen  in — well,  you'll  have  a  chance  at  it  your¬ 
self  soon. 

A 

These  few  remarks  cover  only  a  fraction  of  the  activities  of  our 
book  department.  There  are  books  of  travel,  housebuilding  books, 
biography,  gardening  books,  and  useful  arts  of  other  varieties;  in  fact, 
a  well-rounded  list. 

A 

Travel  is  for  expansion.  We  have  recently  absorbed  The  Tourist 
Magazine,  which  was  in  a  field  similar  to  that  of  Travel,  and  the 
magazine  will  now  have  the  advantage  of  an  increased  circulation  and 
a  somewhat  broader  field.  Next  month  there  will  be  another  important 
announcement  in  connection  with  Travel.  It  will  be  on  the  same 
general  scheme  of  expansion,  but  along  somewhat  different  lines. 


HE  Stately  Lawns  and  Beautiful  Gardens  of  Old  England 
are  a  witness  to  the  quality  of  English  Seeds. 


Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  use  methods  of  growing,  selecting  and  testing,  and  ma¬ 
chines  for  assorting  and  cleaning,  that  are  not  known  elsewhere.  They  have 
only  one  standard  of  quality  —  the  highest.  You  may  buy  Carter’s  English 
Tested  Seeds  in  the  United  States  and  receive  the  same  quality  as  supplied  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  England  at  little,  if  any,  more  cost  than  ordinary  seeds. 
They  are  the  most  profitable  seeds  for  you  because  of  the  results  you  will  ob¬ 
tain.  They  include  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  of  every  kind,  including  many 
rare  varieties,  grass  seeds  for  lawns,  tennis  courts,  golf  courses,  etc. 

The  Catalog  of  Carter’s  English  Tested  Seeds  is  both  interesting  and  valuable.  Prices  are 
in  American  money.  A  complimentary  copy  will  be  mailed  you  on  request.  Write  for  it. 

PATTERSON,  WYLDE  AND  COMPANY 

SOLE  AGENTS  OF  JAMES  CARTER  &  COMPANY  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

106  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Representative  stocks  carried  in  Boston  and  Toronto,  Ontario 


Carter’s  English  Tested  Seeds,  the  “Seeds  with  Pedigree,”  are  used 
by  the  most  notable  Gardens  and  Estates  including  the  famous  Kew 
Gardens,  Windsor  and  Buckingham  Castles,  and  other  royal  seats.  They  are 
grown  by  James  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Raynes  Park,  London,  Seed  Growers  to  His 
Majesty  King  George  V. 
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Even  a  severe  winter  spent  in  a  cabin  perched  among  the  snow-covered  mountains  is  full  of  attraction.  The  magnificence  of  the  winter  woods,  the 
thrill  of  tramps  on  snow  shoe  and  ski,  the  comfortable  evenings  beside  the  broad  fireplace,  these  are  pleasures  that  are  as  appealing  as  are 
those  of  spring  and  summer 


In  the  winter  wonderland  sluggishly  cutting  its  snake-like  course  through  the  drifts  in  the  valley  the  stream  made  miniature  avalanches  and  icebergs 

easily  suggestive  of  the  Titans  of  the  north 


m 


Our  Winter  in  the  Happy  Valley 

by  A.  W.  Dimock 


“OUPPOSE  we  stay  here  all  winter!” 

^  I  remarked,  as  I  gazed  from  the 
cabin  window  upon  a  snow-laden 
spruce. 

“What,  here  in  the  mountains?  We 
might  be  snowed  in  !” 

“Yes,  that’s  why,”  I  replied. 

“But  what  if  we  are  sick  and  want  a 
doctor?” 

“That’s  why,  too.  If  we  can’t  get  a 
doctor  we  won't  be  sick.” 

“What  will  we  do  for  companions  ?” 

“You  will  have — I  mean  I  will  have — 
the  best  there  is.” 

“I  told  you  it  was  time  to  take  in  our 
red  apples,  and  now  it  is  too  late,”  was 
the  irrelevant  response. 

“This  snow  is  a  month  ahead  of  the 
calendar,  but  let’s  have  a  look  at  the 
tree.” 

We  started  for  our  orchard,  wading 


Photographs  by  Julian  A.  Dimock 


Winter  is  chill  but  alluring 


through  the  unseasonable  snow.  The  face 
of  Nature  had  changed  overnight  and  the 
dark  sides  Of  the  mountain,  only  half  hid¬ 
den  'by  the  bare 'boughs  and  trunks  of  the 
forest, -were  now  of  a  da-zzling  whiteness. 
The  -black  caverns  of  the  opposite  cliff 
were  lighted  up  by  snowy  masses  cling¬ 
ing  to  its  face.  A  turn  in  the  path  opened 
out  to  ms  the  hardy  little  orchard.  Our 
steps  halted  'and  we  -Were  silent  as  we 
gazed  at  oui  favorite  tree.  Its  very 
branchlet  curved  downward  with  the 
weight  of  the  snow ;  the  larger  limbs  were 
piled  high.  As  we  stood  spellbound,  the 
late-rising  sun  lit  up  scores  of  rosy- 
cheeked  apples  resting  on  their  snowy 
couch,  while  a  robin  perched  upon  a  white 
twig  added  his  song  to  the  anachronism. 
At  sight  of  us  the  bird  flew  away,  per¬ 
chance  to  prepare  for  his  southern  flight, 
while  the  girl  at  my  side  following  him 
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What  automobile  trip  can  compare  with  the  jolted  progress  through  the 
snow-filled  valleys  in  an  ox-drawn  sled 

with  her  eyes  stood  silent  for  an  instant,  then  quoted : 

“  ‘ — Or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing, 

Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple  tree.’  ” 

Feeling  that  the  psychological  moment  had  come,  I  quoted  in 
turn, — 

‘‘Shall — ‘we  leave  the  town  with  its  hundred  noises. 

For  woodland  quiet  and  silvery  voices?’  ” 

As  no  reply  was  forthcoming  to  this  I  continued  coaxingly, 
“Won’t  you  brave  the  winter  with  me?” 

I  don’t  know  to  this  hour  what  the  decision  would  have 
been  had  the  lady  been  left  to  herself,  but  a  bunch  of 
cheery  chickadees,  scattering  the  snow  from  the  twigs  of 
a  nearby  sapling  as  they  hopped  about,  chipped  in  with 
their  merry  “Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee !’’ 

Then  my  hand  was  taken  as  I  listened  to  words  that 
came  from  laughing  lips,  though  in  trembling  tones: 

“  ‘Then  come  the  wild  weather,  come  sleet  and  come  snow, 

W e’ll  stand  by  each  other  however  it  blow.’  ” 

And  thus  began  our  winter  in  the  Happy  Valley.  The 
first  snow  melted  in  forty-eight  hours,  to  the  heightened 
brawling  of  the  mountain  brooks  and  the  increased  roar 
of  the  cascades  about  us,  and  the  Indian  summer  days 
came  back,  when  again  we  wandered  afield  with  knap¬ 
sacks  on  our  backs  to  visit  our  favorite  butternut,  hickory 
and  chestnut  trees.  The  gray  squirrels  knew  that  we  car¬ 
ried  no  guns  and  barked  at  Us  fearlessly,  while  the  reds 
chuckled  and  trilled  in  their  funny  fashion  from  over  our 
heads  as  theycrobbed  our  trees:  -As  the  mornings  became 
colder  andToe%began  to  show  on  the  borders  of  the  streams, 
our  walks*  became  brisker  and  we'  'climbed  the  nearby 
heights  'from  which  we  looked  upon  the  tops  of  snow- 
crowned  mountains,  some  of  them  forty  miles  away.  On 
the  warmer  days'  We  /wandered,  “slowly  and  silently  near 
the  stream-,  watching  'for  tlie  mink  that  often  appeared, 
and  once  we  were*  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  an  otter  which 
displayed  himself  for  a  full  minute  while  we  held  our 
breath.  Sometimes  we  took  after-dark  walks,  which  were 
never  lacking  in  thrill,  for  the  mountains  have  voices  and 
there  are  always  sounds  in  the  forest.  A  heavy  step  in 
the  thicket  on  the  hillside  near  you  may  be  any  wild 
creature  your  imagination  fancies. 

It  was  a  month  after  our  untimely  snow  when  there 
came  a  rain  followed  by  a  freezing  night  which  made  the 
face  of  the  forest  a  mass  of  sunlight-reflected  jewels.  All 
nature  was  coated  with  the  purest  ice,  from  the  rough  crag 


to  the  tinest  twig,  and  as  the  branches  swayed  slightly  in  the 
gentle  breeze  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  flashed  from  a  million 
points  and  sparkling  tiaras  met  the  eye  wherever  it  turned.  As 
the  breeze  increased  the  air  was  filled  with  a  tinkling  sound  and 
from  the  lighter  twigs  streams  of  scintilating  particles  poured 
down  upon  a  field  of  ice.  As  we  looked  the  girl  at  my  side  in  a 
low  tone  quoted : 

“  ‘Look  !  the  mossy  trunks, 

Are  cased  in  the  pure  crystal ;  each  light  spray, 
Nodding  and  tinkling  in  the  breath  of  heaven, 

Is  studded  with  its  trembling  water  drops.’  ” 

“Wasn't  it  worth  while  staying  in  the  mountains  just  for  this?” 
I  asked. 

“It  is  worth  everything!”  she  exclaimed,  “and  I  am  going  to 
write  to  the  girls  to  come  right  up  here.” 

A  few  days  later  I  received  the  following: 

"Dear  LTncle  Archie: 

Aunt  Lucy  is  a  peach  and  a  darling  and  so  are  you.  Of  course 
we  will  be  with  you  for  the  holidays,  Marian  and  I.  and  I  hope 
to  goodness  it  will  snow  so  hard  that  we  can’t  get  away  until 
spring.  Please  see  that  the  snowshoes  are  properly  greased  for 
Marian,  if  that’s  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  have  the  skis 
sharpened  for  me,  if  that’s  what  happens  to  them.  Don’t  send  to 
the  station  for  us.  It’s  only  twelve  miles  and  we  will  walk  in. 
We  did  a  hike  of  ten  miles  last  summer  and  we  can  do  two  more, 
easy.  Then  we  will  show  you  how  to  eat  supper. 

“Your  loving  niece,  Madge.” 


All  kinds  of  gruesome  monsters  appear  among  the  rocks  where  snow  and 
shadow  form  strange  profiles  and  distorted  faces 
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“P.  S.  For  the  love  of  Mike,  don’t  tell  Mother  that  we  are 
going  to  walk  in,  or  she  would  put  the  kibosh  on  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  show  this  letter  to  Aunt  Lucy. 
I  can  trust  you,  but  there  is  no  telling  what  she  might  write  to 
Mother.” 

“See  here,”  said  I  to  the  lady  to  whom  I  had  just  read  the  fore¬ 
going,  “something  must  be  done  to  keep  those  wild  nieces  of 
vours  from  tramping  twelve  miles  through  the  snow.” 

"Don’t  worry.  They’ll  never  try  it.” 

Two  days  before  Christmas  a  heavy  snow-fall  made  the  trip 
through  the  mountain  pass  from  Shokan,  the  nearest  station, 
impracticable,  and  the  only  way  for  the  girls  to  reach  us  was  from 
the  west,  by  another  road  and  a  drive  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 

“I  am  afraid  this  snow  has  spoiled  your  Christmas,”  said  I 
to  the  lady  as  we  sat  by  the  fire  on  Christmas  Eve,  near  the 
hour  when  St.  Nick  was  due  to  come  down  the  chimney.  “I 
know  how  anxious  you  were  for  the  girls  to  get  here  and  1 
wanted  to  see  them  myself.” 

"Don't  worry,  for  you’ll  see  them,  all  right.  Those  youngsters 
will  be  along  tomorrow.  Of  course,  they  can’t  get  through  the 
Gulf,  but  they  will  go  around  by  way  of  Ellenville  and  find  some 
one  who  will  get  them  through  the  drifts  on  that  side.  You  will 
hear  their  sleigh  bells  before  sunset  tomorrow.” 

“I'll  be  jiggered  if  I  don't  hear  something-  like  them  now." 

“I  hear  it,  too,  but  it  is  coming  from  Shokan  way.  I  wonder 
who  it  can  be.” 

We  didn’t  wonder  long,  for  there  were  voices  as  well  as  bells 


The  face  of  nature  is  changed  over  night  and  beyond  the  snow  laden  spruce 
the  once  bare  boughs  and  trunks  of  the  forest  show  a  dazzling  whiteness 


After  long  tramps  on  ski  and  snow  shoe  even  the  slow  going  ox  team  is 
acceptable  to  carry  one  home 

and  a  clattering  at  the  door  which  burst  open  to  give  tumultuous 
entrance  to  four  fur-clad,  snow-covered  young  people.  The 
first  girl  to  get  inside  greeted  me  with  an  enthusiasm  that  left 
me  snow-covered  and  near-breathless. 

"How  your  many  admirers  would  envy  me  now,  Marian,  if 
they  only  knew.” 

“It  wouldn’t  do  them  any  good,  but  who  told  you  that 
I  had  any?” 

"I  heard  that  you  rolled  up  a  dozen  victims  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  last  summer.” 

“Somebody  has  slandered  me,  Uncle  Archie.  I  don't 
think  there  were  more  than  six,”  said  the  child,  sadly,  but 
she  brightened  up  as  she  added,  “I  don't  remember  that 
any  got  away,  though." 

When  the  confusion  had  partially  subsided  I  thought  of 
my  responsibility  for  the  bunch  of  youngsters  in  my  house, 
and  I  began  by  upbraiding  the  man  who  had  brought 
them  in. 

“What  made  you  take  the  risk  of — ’’ 

“Couldn’t  help  it,”  said  he,  interrupting.  “They  was 
jist  bent  on  cornin',  and  if  I  hadn't  fetched  ’em  they'd  ’a’ 
tried  it  afoot,  and  you  wouldn't  ’a’  liked — ” 

“It  wasn't  his  fault  a  bit,”  interposed  Madge,  “for  we 
told  him  it  was  so  important  for  us  to  get  through  that  we 
would  have  to  walk  if  he  wouldn’t  take  us.  We  were 
afraid  that  if  we  didn’t  get  here  tonight  Aunt  Lucy  would 
be  worried.” 

“We  didn't  think  you  could  get  through,”  said  that  lady. 
"You  must  have  been  eight  hours  driving  in.  First  you 
must  have  some  supper  and  then  you  must  tell  us  what 
happened  to  you  in  the  Gulf.” 

“We  are  the  hungriest  ever,  and  would  all  die  of  starva¬ 
tion  before  morning,  but  if  you  don't  cross  your  heart 
and  promise  to  stay  in  this  room  while  we  get  our  own 
supper,  we  won’t  eat  a  mouthful  and  our  blood  will  be  on 
your  hands,  and  so  say  we  all  of  us." 

“That’s  so,”  added  Marian.  “We  are  agreed  on  that. 
Madge  has  taken  a  course  in  domestic  science  and  wants 
to  try  it  on  the  dog.  She  can  fricassee  a  meringue,  or 
casserole  a  truffle,  but  she  can't  boil  a  potato.  Then  Jack, 
he's  too  stuck  up  to  live  just  because  he  was  camp  cook 
last  summer.” 

So  the  jolly  four,  Marian  and  Madge,  Jack  and  his 
college  chum,  Harry  Forsyth,  an  amateur  photographer 
of  parts,  got  the  supper. 


When  the  long-drawn-out 
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The  sparkling  water  pours  from  the  dark  cavern  forming  tier  upon  tier 
of  flashing  icicles  as  it  plunges  downward 


meal  was  ended,  we  sat  around  the 
library  table  with  cheese  and  coffee,  but¬ 
ternuts,  apples  and  cider,  while  Harry 
recited  bis  epic  on  the  Passage  of  the 
Gulf.  He  pictured  Scylla  in  one  of 
the  caves  of  the  precipice  on  the  north 
side  of  the  narrow  passage  and  likened 
the  projecting  tree  trunks  to  the  long 
necks  of  the  snaky  monster,  while  the 
chasm  on  the  south  side  proclaimed  itself 
Charybdis.  The  drifts  which  they  en¬ 
countered  were  treated  as  dragons  and  the 
shovels  with  which  they  were  reduced 
were  accounted  spears  and  javelins. 

There  were  interruptions  at  first  by  his 
fellow-voyagers,  who  fancied  the  narra¬ 
tor  had  forgotten  something,  but  later  all 
sat  in  silent  admiration  of  his  imagination. 

When  the  story  was  finished  and  the  ap¬ 
plause  had  subsided,  Marian  demurely  in¬ 
quired  : 

“Did  you  recite  the  whole  of  Virgil,  Mr. 

Forsyth  ?” 

“All  I  could  remember,  and  then  some 
was  the  prompt  reply. 

The  hours  of  a  winter’s  day  in  the 
Happy  Talley  are  so  few  and  so  precious  that  it  is  our  custom  to 
breakfast  at  daylight.  Yet  when  I  came  down  to  that  meal  the 
next  morning  I  found  Marian  and  Harry  in  the  library  studying 
out  the  mystery  of  an  Indian  snowshoe  knot. 

“Where  are  the  other  infants?”  I  inquired. 

“Madge  says  she  can  stand  up  longer  on  skis  than  Jack,  and 


they  are  having  a  contest  to  prove  it.” 

When  they  came  in  to  breakfast  a  little 
later  their  appearance  indicated  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  had  succeeded  in  standing  up 
at  all.  More  snow  had  fallen  during  the 
night,  of  the  powdery,  blowy  kind,  with 
which  the  north  wind  playing: 

“Curves  his  white  bastions  with  pro¬ 
jected  roof, 

Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree  or 
door.” 

“It  snowed  a  lot,  last  night,  didn't  it?” 
inquired  Marian,  between  bites  of  her 
buckwheat  cakes. 

“Yes,  young  woman,”  I  replied,  “and 
that  Gulf  you  came  through  last  night  is 
closed  for  the  winter.” 

“Hurrah !”  exclaimed  the  child,  laying 
down  her  fork  to  clap  her  hands.  “Then 
t  can  stay  here  for  three  months !” 

“How  do  people  know  when  the  Gulf 
is  open  so  that  they  can  get  through?” 
inquired  Harry. 

“They  don’t.  The  first  to  try  it  last 
spring  got  into  trouble.  It  was  the  middle 
of  March  when  a  man  came  to  the  cabin  to  borrow  a  shovel  to 
dig  his  horse  and  sleigh  out  of  drifts.  He  had  started  with  his 
wife  from  Shokan  in  a  sleigh.  Half  way  through  the  Gulf  he 
abandoned  the  sleigh.  A  little  farther  along  the  horse  stuck  in  a 
drift.  I  don’t  know  where  he  left  his  wife.  Probably  somewhere 
( Continued  on  page  13 7) 


in  a  moonlight  photograph  the  lantern  made 
a  snaky  trail,  but,  strangely  enough,  the 
bearer’s  form  was  wholly  invisible 


Winter’s  magic  transformed  the  grotto  into  a  crystal  cave  of  fairyland, 
covering  its  entrance  with  silver  stalactites 


The  Vital  Functions  of  Light 
in  the  Home 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  AVOIDANCE 
OF  GLARE  —  THE  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  OF 
GLASSWARE- HOW  IT  INFLUENCES  DIFFUSION- 
HINTS  FOR  MAKING  FIXTURES  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

by  F.  Laurent  Godinez 

Editor’s  Note. — Science  has  advanced  much  during  the  last  decade  in  eliminating  evils 
and  correcting  abuses,  especially  these  connected  with  home  living.  We  have  a  better 
architecture,  more  efficient  means  of  sanitation,  but  in  one  department  of  the  home  we 
remain  woefully  ignorant.  The  question  of  illumination  is  answered  to-day  with  little 
consideration  of  the  esthetic.  We  are  entirely  unaware  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  light 
as  a  means  of  decoration  and  know  nothing  of  its  subtle  influence  upon  our  health  and 
ev.en  our  mental  attitude.  Mr.  Godinez  has  spent  much  time  and  careful  research  in  this 
field  and  has  astonishing  disclosures  to  make  that  will  awaken  our  dormant  sensibilities. 
Although  his  criticism  is  direct,  it  is  of  the  highest  order  in  that  he  offers  a  remedy  for 
each  abuse  which  he  makes  apparent.  He  does  not  advocate  any  definite  equipment,  but 
he  suggests  how  each  individual  may  make  use  of  his  own  to  best  advantage,  and  what 
are  the  desirable  requisites  of  new  material.  In  this  article  practical  advice  for  correcting 
unsatisfactory  illumination  is  given.  The  January  issue  dealt  with  the  question  of  eye- 
strain  and  its  attendant  evils. 


THE  modification 
of  light  sources 
for  the  attainment  of 
eye-comfort,  a  t  m  o  s- 
phere  and  repose  in  the 

home  involves  among  other  considerations  an 
analysis  of  the  glassware  used  in  lighting. 

Whether  in  the  home  or  abroad,  the  over  bril¬ 
liancy  of  modern  illuminants  should  legally 
necessitate  their  concealment  within  shades 
for  the  purpose  of  eye  protection  and,  where 
necessary,  the  redistribution  of  light  over 
working  areas.  Since  our  visual  impressions 
are  invariably  acquired  from  surface  indica¬ 
tions,  it  is  evident  that  the  effects  and  influence 
of  artificial  light  are  very  largely  dependent  on 
its  shade  or  covering.  Therefore  the  source  of 
light  should  invariably  be  concealed  in  appro¬ 
priate  glassware,  which  then  becomes  a  sec¬ 
ondary  source,  and  through  its  own  character  determines  our  di¬ 
rect  or  subconscious  impressions  of  the  light. 

Never  introduce  in  the  environment  of  the  home  the  shades  or 
globes  which  suggest  the  ugly,  commonplace,  ribbed  affairs  of  the 
shop  interior.  Remember  the  eye  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  straying  toward  a 
source  of  light  and  let  that  source  be 
mellow,  subdued,  and  artistic. 

Several  years  ago,  when  electric  il¬ 
luminants  were  less  economical  than 
now,  the  glassware  manufacturer  did 
his  best  to  make  shades  which  would 
reflect,  re-direct,  and  concentrate 
every  ray  of  light  over  a  working 
area,  sacrificing  every  consideration  of 
appearance,  or  beauty,  for  economic 
efficiency.  To-day,  however,  owing  to 
the  wonderful  economy  of  illuminants 
and  to  the  increased  use  of  gas  and 
electric  light  in  thousands  of  homes, 
the  glass  maker  must  shape  his 
product  for  adornment  as  well  as 
utility.  Artificial  light  is  so  cheap  in 
cost  that  the  great  problem  of  the 
hour  is  to  prevent  its  becoming  cheap 

in  appearance,— and  the  makers  of  lighting  glassware  must  come 
to  the  rescue.  Some  of  them  have  done  so,  but  others  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  unload  a  product  which  has  become  old-fashioned  as  well 
as  ugly,  ignoring  all  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  chemistry 
of  glassware  for  the  time-worn  argument  of  the  illuminating 
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Roman  numerals  indicate  comparative 
distribution  of  illumination  above  and  be- 
lozv  the  horizontal  when  various  media  are 
used,  i.  e.,  I,  with  no  enclosing  globe;  II, 
with  ground  glass;  III,  increased  diffusion 
with  opal  glass. 


If  the  light  source  here  be  covered,  the  pleasing  result 
of  eliminated  glare  is  instantly  realized 


engineer — “for  utility.” 

The  more  progres¬ 
sive  glassmakers  who 
have  done  things  worth 
while,  have  erred,  per¬ 
haps,  in  that  their  product  is  not  always  so  at¬ 
tractive  when  illuminated  as  it  is  by  daylight. 
This  is  because  certain  forms  of  glassware  for 
lighting  are  adapted  to  modern  illuminants, 
and  others  are  not. 

While  “transparency”  is  the  most  common 
attribute  of  glass,  there  are  kinds  which  are 
but  slightly  transparent,  even  opaque. 

After  the  fire-clay  pots,  in  which  a  mixture 
of  sand,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  cal¬ 
cium,  and  red  oxide  of  lead  have  been  heated 
and  maintained  at  a  melting  temperature,  the 
furnace  is  cooled,  and  the  glass,  at  various 
stages  of  cooling,  may  be  blown,  cast,  pressed, 
rolled,  drawn,  cut,  drilled,  ground,  and  shaped  in  many  forms. 
Acid  etching,  sand  blasting  and  grinding,  have  various  effects  in 
bringing  out  the  body  color  and  lending  texture  or  softness  of 
tone,  and  these  various  applications  modify  the  appearance  of 

glassware,  and  have  much  to  do  with 
its  artistic  effect,  and  its  transparency, 
which  should  be  carefully  considered. 

In  many  interiors  with  average  ceil¬ 
ing  heights,  lighting  fixtures  are  hung 
so  that  the  pendant,  or  upright  shades 
are  continually  within  the  visual  field. 
In  such  cases  glassware  must  be 
selected  to  perform  several  functions. 
Ocular  comfort  demands  that  these 
globes  shall  be  restful  and  uninjurious 
to  the  eye,  since  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light  source  within  them  must  be  sub¬ 
dued  by  their  diffusive  action. 

Globes  of  harmonious  contour  and 
with  that  proportion  of  line,  expres¬ 
sive  of  period  and  fixture  design, 
should  be  selected.  It  matters  not  how 
beautiful  a  globe  may  be,  when  not  il¬ 
luminated,  if  when  lighted  an  ugly, 
glaring  splotch  of  light  reveals  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  source,  and  destroys  its  pictorial  value. 

Globes  and  shades  may  be  of  totally  enclosing,  or  semi-enclos¬ 
ing  form.  The  former  entirely  enclose  a  light  source,  or  else  ex¬ 
pose  but  a  small  portion  of  the  lamp  tip.  In  globes  of  such  form 
light  from  the  illuminant  within  is  transmitted  through  the  struc- 
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ture  of  the  glass,  and  the  pleasing  appearance  of 
such  globes  and  their  diffusive  properties  is  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  glass  and 
its  surface  treatment. 

In  a  totally  enclosing  globe  of  ordinary  clear 
glass,  the  outer  surface  of  which  has  been  ground 
or  etched  with  acid,  there  is  apparent  a  brilliant 
spot  of  light  in  the  midst  of  an  illuminated  area 
of  less  intensity.  The  microscope  and  camera 
combined  were  utilized  by  the  writer  in  studying 
the  phenomenon  of  light  transmission  in  various 
media  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  effect  produced 
was  to  allow  light  rays  to  pass  through  the  glass 
without  changing  their  direction.  It  is  well  to 
realize  that  with  either  an  electric  bulb  or  incan¬ 
descent  gas  mantle,  the  greatest  candle  power  is 
obtained  from  the  side  of  the  lamp,  the  greatest 
radiating  surface  being  there.  Naturally  from 
the  tip  or  base,  where  the  radiating  surface  is  less 
and  there  is  much  impediment  to  light  rays  in 
the  form  of  metal  sockets  or  burners,  the  light  is 

weakened.  Gas  or 


our  light  source 


Source  brightness  must  be  sub¬ 
dued  to  avoid  obliterating 
the  delicate  etching  of  such 
glassware 


electric  lights  are 
therefore  rated 
by  their  horizon¬ 
tal,  or  side  candle 
power.  Hence  the 
electric  lamp 
which  gives  six¬ 
teen  candle  power 
on  the  horizontal,  is  rated  as  a  six¬ 
teen  candle  power  lamp,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  candle  power 
from  the  tip  downward  (when  the 
lamp  is  in  a  pendent  position)  is 
but  6.6.  The  bright  spot  light, 
tells  us  beyond  dispute  that  the 
greatest  candle  power  is  on  the 
horizontal  and  nowhere  else 
In  a  room  of  average 
with  the 


without  diminishing  it  appreci¬ 
ably  in  quality,  the  spot  light  effect  will  still  re¬ 
main  as  long  as  ground  glass  is  used.  It  is  a 
question,  therefore,  whether  it  is  not  preferable 
to  choose  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  by  placing 
over  the  lamp  proper  a  diffusing  cylinder  of  opal 
glass,  thereby  entirely  concealing  from  view  the 
ugly  source,  beneath  the  pleasant  suggestion  of 
a  luminous  cylinder,  soft  and  mellow  in  tone. 

When  a  totally  enclosing  globe  of  opal  glass 
was  placed  over  the  same  source  of  light  used 
with  the  ground  glass  globe  giving  the  spot  light 
effect,  it  was  evident  that  instead  of  a  brightly 
visible  spot  of  light  against  a  blurred,  obliterated 
background  we  had  a  uniformly  luminous  out¬ 
line.  Therefore,  any  design,  or  detail  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glass,  in  bas  relief  would  be  unim¬ 
paired  from  distortion  by  ‘‘spot  light”  effect. 

Opal  glass  has  the  advantage  of  a  smooth,  yet 
depolished  surface,  and  does  not  collect  dirt 
like  ground  glassware,  with  its  rough  exterior. 
Phosphate  glass, 


Fixture  arms  at  this  angle  are 
incorrectly  placed ;  the  globes 
expose  the  lamps 


like  opal,  holds  in 
suspension  innum¬ 
erable  particles  of 
an  opaque  white 
color.  Most  ordi¬ 
nary  opal  glass- 
w  are  resembles 
phosphate  glass, 
with  the  exception  that  the  sus¬ 
pended  particles  in  the  former  are 
often  visible,  and  are  flake-like  and 
blotchy  in  appearance. 

Another  grade  of  this  glass, 


a  r 
ceiling 
typical  fixture  drop,  such 

globe  would  allow  the  greatest  amount  of  light  to  pass 
directly  toward  the  side  walls,  causing  an  annoying- 
glare  or  reflected  light  from  picture  glasses,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  extreme  upper  and  lower  portion  of  the  room 
in  a  stratum  of  darkness.  There  is  positively  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  use  of  ground  glass  in  any  form  with 
modern  illuminants.  With  the  older  and  more  sub¬ 
dued  types  of  light  sources  the  spot  light  effect  was, 
of  course,  less  aggravated. 

For  example  in  the  Colonial  lamp  so  often  seen  there 
is  an  appropriately  formed  globe  upon  which  a  de- 


The  best  effect  with  glass 
prisms  is  obtained  when 
used  in  conjunction  with 
amber  film 


sign  is  cut,  the  background  being  ground. 

Now,  with  an  oil  flame,  while  there  is  slight 
visibility  of  the  source,  it  is  entirely  natural 
and  therefore  good. 

Even  with  a  small  sized  electric  bulb  of 
4he  carbon  type  the  effect  is  passable,  since, 
at  least,  the  amber  quality  of  light  sub¬ 
consciously  suggests  the  thing  which  is 
lacking.  But  with  a  tungsten  lamp  we  have 
a  brutal  glare,  so  painful  to  the  eye  that  one  can¬ 
not  regard  the  lamp  without  squinting,  and  all  the 
beautiful  detail  of  the  design  is  lost. 

While  the  use  of  the  amber  gelatine  film,  pre¬ 
viously  described,  will  modify  the  color  value  of 


known  as  Etruscan  opal,  is  being- 
offered  by  several  glassmakers, 
with  a  granite  surface  treatment, 
rich  in  expression.  Several  excel- 
^ _ ^  lent  imitations  of  carved  ala¬ 

baster  bowls  have  been  quite 
beautifully  rendered  in 

pressed  form.  Their  effect  when  lighted  is  beautiful. 

In  choosing  glassware  it  requires  no  expert  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  ground  from  opal  glass.  Invariably  with 
ground  glass  there  is  the  glaring  spot  light  effect,  de¬ 
spoiling  the  beauty  of  design  or  ornamentation  and 
distracting  the  eye.  Opal  glass  is  known  by  its  soft, 
pleasing  diffusion,  and  concealment  of  source.  It  is 
only  in  its  cheapest  and  most  translucent  forms  that 
there  is  any  visibility  of  source,  and  then  this  defect  is 
only  apparent  at  close  range. 

utility,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  opal  glass,  by  virtue  of  its  suspended 
opal  particles,  has  the  property  of  redirect¬ 
ing  light,  even  when  in  the  form  of  totally 
enclosing  globes.  The  light  redistribution 
tends  to  assume  the  form  of  the  globe. 
Thus,  a  sixteen  candle  power  lamp,  giving 
more  light  on  the  horizontal  than  from  the 
tip  downwards-  or  base  upwards,  when 
placed  within  a  ball  of  opal  glass  will  have 
its  distribution  of  light  modified  by  the  opal  ball,  so 
Bend  the  fixture  arms  to  that  it  will  be  more  uniform,  and,  like  the  ball,  more 

redistribute  light,  but  nearly  spherical.  That  is,  in  the  case  of  a  baie  lamp 

use  more  suitable  hanging  pendent  where  the  greatest  lisht  was  in  the 
glassware  ( Continued  on  page  152) 
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A  Summer  Home  Well  Furnished 


Howland  S.  Chandler,  Architect. 


AN  INFORMAL  HOUSE  WHERE  ESPECIAL  CARE  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  IN  FURNISHING  THE 
BEDROOMS  SO  THAT  THEY  MAY  BE  COMFORTABLE  AND  ATTRACTIVE— PAPERS,  CUR¬ 
TAINS  AND  RUGS  THAT  ARE  COOL  AND  ATTRACTIVE— A  NOVEL  DINING-ROOM  SCHEME 

by  Mary  Ii.  Northend 


Photographs  by  the  Author 


trend  of  the  last  few  years  has  caused 
great  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  furnishing  of  the  home.  Details 
which  have  hitherto  been  unnoticed 
are  looked  after  and  careful  attention 
is  given  that  the  rooms,  when  finished, 
may  be  correctly  done,  so  that  no  jar¬ 
ring  contrast,  glaring  and  out  of  taste, 
results. 

A  very  good  example  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  direction  of  more  careful 
furnishing  is  found  in  the 
Charles  H.  Traiser  house  at 
Clifton,  Massachusetts, 

Howland  Shaw  Chandler, 
architect.  It  is  long  and  low 
in  general  effect  and  is  two 
stories  high,  with  wide  over¬ 
hanging  roofs.  The  exterior 
finish  is  of  cement  and  the 
house  is  built  to  fit  the  grounds  rather  than  the  grounds 
laid  out  to  harmonize  with  the  house. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  is  approached  by  a  brick 
walk  flanked  on  either  side  by  bits  of  sward  and  end¬ 
ing  in  brick  steps  which  lead  into  a  portico  and  thence 
to  the  entrance  door.  The  rear  of  the  house  overhangs 
the  water,  an  unbroken  stretch,  and  the  underpinning 
supports  a  long,  wide  piazza  which  is  so  near  the  water 
that  one  easily  has  the  impression  of  being  on  a  ship’s 
deck.  It  is  fitted  with  willow  furniture  and  appropriate 
rugs.  The  entrance  door  gives  into  a  vestibule  which 
has  a  spandrel  arch  between  it  and  the  main  hall.  Here 
a  well  placed  stairway  is  shown  and  the  furnishings  are 
noteworthy.  The  hangings  are  of  gray  Japanese  grass- 
cloth  and  contrast  beautifully  with  the  portieres  of  rose 
pink.  The  darkness  of  the  hardwood  floor  is  well 
lightened  by  the  beauty  of  the  imported  rugs.  Leading 

Turning  from  the  hall  with  its  slight  suggestion  of 


Colonial  design  one  enters  the  long  living-room.  This  is  a  well- 
proportioned  room  which  has  for  its  chief  feature  a  fireplace  at 
one  end  showing  Colonial  detail,  and  in  keeping  with  the  white 
woodwork  and  cornice.  As  the  view  from  this  room  is  chiefly 
over  the  water  the  furnishing  has  been  influenced  by  the  sum¬ 
mery  prospect  from  the  windows  and  has  been  decorated  as  a 
distinctly  summer  room.  The  furnishings  are  of  willow  which 
gives  a  lightness  to  the  apartment,  and  greens  and  blues  pre¬ 
dominate  in  hangings,  rugs  and  upholstery. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  a  library  of  good  size.  This  is  fitted 
up  with  book  shelves,  finished  in  gum  wood  and  has  a  large  open 


out  of  the  living-room  is  a  well  appointed  sun  room  finished  in  brick 
and  lattice  work,  which  makes  an  attractive  lounging  place 
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as  a  frieze  set  above  and  held  by  wooden  strips  joining  the 
wainscoting.  As  there  is  the  full  brilliance  of  Japanese  artists’ 
colors,  the  effect  is  quite  remarkable,  giving  coolness  but  provid¬ 
ing  cheery  brightness.  The  lighting  fixtures  here  also  are  care¬ 
fully  planned ;  four  sidelights  of  Sheffield  design  are  attached  to 
the  wall,  two  at  either  side  of  the  door,  and  two  at  the  niche  that 
was  built  in  to  contain  the  sideboard.  These  fixtures  heighten 
the  effect  of  glass  and  silver  on  this  piece  of  furniture.  The 
center  light  above  the  dining-room  table  is  of  an  opal  glass  that 
diffuses  a  pleasing  glow  about  the  room.  There  is  absolute  sim¬ 
plicity  of  decoration  employed,  but  the  whole  treatment  is  very 
effective. 

One  feature  well  worth  remarking  here  is  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  radiator  throughout  the  house  is  exposed.  All  are  hidden 
behind  grill  work  of  attractive  design  as  evidenced  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  on  the  first  page  of  this  article. 

The  whole  lower  story  has  been  thrown  into  practically  one 
room,  which  allows  for  extensive  entertainment  in  a  comfortable 
way.  It  also  allows  a  cooling  breeze  to  circulate  in  the  summer 
so  that  the  house  is  never  uncomfortably  warm.  The  windows 
are  well  placed,  allowing  for  plenty  of  sunlight  through  the  day, 
and  a  constant  current  of  air  during  the  hot  weather. 


One  of  the  suite  of  rooms  in  which  lavender  and  white  wistaria  form 
the  key  note  of  the  decorations 


The  cut  out  wistaria  border  is  duplicated  in  the  cretonne  covers,  the  cur¬ 
tains  and  the  bedspread.  The  bedroom  furniture  is  of  graceful  design 


Simplicity  is  sought.  There  is  a  quiet  elegance  which  is  shown 
in  the  careful  thought  exercised  in  selecting  every  piece,  and 
avoiding  a  surplus  of  even  good  furniture,  arranging  it  so  as 
to  give  scope  for  good  taste  and  originality.  For  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  and  furnishing  of  a  house  is  a  problem  which  is  not 
easily  solved,  and  the  careful  placing  of  furniture  in  rooms  by 
themselves  is  a  task  which  if  properly  handled,  gives  refreshing 
results.  Flere  the  pieces  may  be  original,  or  they  may  be  repro¬ 
ductions,  but  still  they  show  the  good  taste  and  dignity  which 
mean  a  thoughtful  working  out  of  details. 

The  service  department  is  well  planned  and  shows  a  kitchen, 
butler's  pantry,  and  ample  store  rooms.  In  fact,  everywhere 
throughout  the  house  are  closets  so  ample  and  so  many  that  they 
delight  the  housekeeper’s  heart. 

If  good  taste  has  been  shown  on  the  entrance  floor,  as  artistic 
furnishing  is  seen  in  the  second  story.  This  is  given  up  to 
chambers,  baths  and  dressing  rooms.  Notable  among  them  is  a 
suite  of  rooms  which  is  finished  in  lavender  and  white.  Now 
the  idea  of  lavender  and  white  as  a  color  scheme  may  not  appeal 


fireplace.  It  is  distinctly  the  man's 
room  of  the  house,  retired,  restful  and 
dignified  in  treatment,  and  gives  op¬ 
portunity  for  undisturbed  comfort 
while  the  main  living-rooms  are  in  use. 

Leading  out  of  the  living-room  is  a 
well  appointed  sun  room,  which  makes 
an  attractive  lounging  place,  finished  in 
brick  and  lattice  work.  The  color 
scheme  here  is  green  and  white  and 
everything  is  in  pleasing  harmony,  the 
furniture  being  all  of  willow.  The  lat¬ 
tice  work  will  eventually  be  covered 
with  vines  which  have  already  been 
started  as  house  plants. 

The  dining-room  is  brightened  by 
the  bay  window  extending  along  one 
entire  side  and  providing  a  beautiful 
outlook.  The  trim  is  of  white  enamel 
paneling,  extending  about  six  feet  in 
height.  A  rather  distinctive  feature  is 
the  introduction  of  Japanese  paintings 


n  .  i 
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I  he  dining-room  is  paneled  in  white  enamel  and  uses  for  a  frieze  squares  of  beautiful  Japanese 
water  colors.  This  shows  a  good  example  of  a  niche  planned  for  the  sideboard 
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Heavy  mahogany  is  replaced  with  light  and  delicate  fittings  and  the 
color  schemes  are  carried  out  carefully  in  but  two  colors 


Pink  and  white  predominate  in  this  girl’s  room  and  are  repeated  in 
the  ribbon  and  rose  border 


to  everyone,  but  could  these  rooms  be  seen  in  their  natural  colors, 
without  doubt  the  impression  would  be  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  color  combinations.  Graceful  wistaria  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  floral  design  in  these  rooms,  the  bunches  of 
blossoms  draped  artistically  from  the  ceiling.  The  same  flower 
detail  is  shown  in  the  hangings,  bed  and  couch  coverings,  while 
even  the  screen  is  finished  in  lavender  and  white.  The  bed  with 
its  wicker  appointments  is  done  in  the  same  color  scheme.  The 
lighting  in  these  rooms  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  the  other 
rooms,  having  little  gas  fixtures  of  artistic  design  inserted  in 
the  walls,  while  a  reading  lamp  stands  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 

While  speaking  of  furniture  it  might  be  well  to  mention  bed¬ 
side  tables  that  are  in  each  bedroom.  These  are  of  the  same  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  as  the  beds  and  are  covered  with  glass 
tops.  Those  who  appreciate  the  luxury  of  reading  in  bed  find 


The  living-room  is 


such  articles  add  greatly  to  one’s  comfort.  They  may  contain 
besides  the  lamp  a  water  pitcher  and  glasses. 

Another  room  in  this  house  which  is  equally  attractive,  shows 
rattan  and  wooden  furniture  of  comfortable  form  and  artistic 
design  in  which  pink  and  white  predominate.  This  is  a  dainty 
room,  furnished  appropriately  for  the  daughter  of  the  house.  The 
border  of  the  wall  paper  is  of  ribbon  and  rose  pattern,  while 
the  cretonne  hangings  are  all  of  pink  and  white.  The  lighting 
is  mostly  from  the  sides,  but  over  the  dressing  table  has  been 
introduced  a  hanging  light  which  affords  better  illumination  here 
where  more  light  is  appreciated. 

Each  room  is  just  as  carefully  thought  out,  and  each  is  devoted 
to  two  colorings  which  harmonize  perfectly.  To  be  sure,  oc¬ 
casionally  we  find  a  room  furnished  in  the  Colonial  period,  but 
the  general  idea  throughout  the  house  is  for  up-to-date,  artistic 

and  well  thought  out  schemes  which  go 
for  perfect  furnishing.  This  plan  has- 
been  chosen  for  exactly  what  it 
represents — the  fitting  up  of  a  summer 
home,  using  care  to  exclude  the  heavy 
mahogany  pieces  and  substitute  light,, 
airy  and  delicate  fittings  which  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  idea  of  what  a  summer 
home  should  contain. 

The  house  is  as  yet  very  new,  hav¬ 
ing  been  finished  only  last  year.  In¬ 
several  years’  time,  when  the  vines  have- 
grown  and  the  trees  have  grown  up  to- 
overshadow  the  plain  and  simple  ex¬ 
terior,  one  will  see  a  decided  change 
in  the  grounds.  This  may  appear  a 
great  advantage,  objection  being  made 
to  the  present  severity  of  the  exterior 
without  its  setting  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers ;  but  to  the  expert  critic,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  relief  to  find  a  house  like 
this  which  speaks  for  itself  in  its  dignity 
and  well-defined  originality  of  con¬ 
struction  and  manner  of  furnishing. 

Especially  in  the  bedrooms  is  the  mis¬ 
tress  to  be  commended.  The  idea  of  a 
two-color  scheme  for  each,  followed 
out  to  the  smallest  detail  of  harmony, 
is  better  than  endeavoring  to  have  each 
room  a  different  single  color. 


long  and  well  proportioned,  its  chief  feature  being  a  fireplace  of  Colonial  de¬ 
tail  in  harmony  with  the  white  trim 


A  CONCRETE  EXAMPLE  OF  MAKING  THE  SPACE  AT  THE  REAR  OF  YOUR  HOUSE 
ATTRACTIVE  BY  JUDICIOUS  PLANTING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  ARRANGEMENT 


Photographs  by  S.  P.  Negus,  Landscape  and  Garden  Architect 


THE  matter  of  making  the  so-called  “back  part’’  of  the 
suburban  place  attractive  architecturally  and  horticultur- 
ally,  is  often  neglected  by  the  bouse  owner.  After  seeing  to  it 
that  this  essential  part  of  his  home  is  so  designed  as  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view,  he  too  frequently 
lets  the  matter  rest  there,  instead  of  so  making  use  of  improve¬ 
ments  well  within  his  reach  that  the  “back  yard”  shall  become 
a  place  of  real  beauty.  Nor  is  this  improvement  a  mere  matter 
of  theory,  a  fanciful  thing  that  exists  only  on  paper  or  in  the 
imagination  of  a  city  dweller  removed 
to  a  ten  by  fifteen  lot  in  a  suburban 
town.  In  many  instances  it  has  been 
carried  to  a  most  successful  con¬ 
clusion,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  are  its 
best  developments  more  undeniably 
presented  than  on  the  place  which  we 
illustrate  here,  and  which  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Negus,  landscape 
architect,  for  Mrs.  H.  P.  Bunstine  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Besides  showing  graphically  how 
much  can  be  done  toward  making  a 
back  yard  “garden”  that  really  de¬ 
serves  the  name,  the  photographs 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  a  long 
period  of  time  is  not  necessary  for 
the  place  to  assume  an  air  of  com¬ 
pleteness  and  settled  age.  But  a 
single  year’s  progress  is  shown  here, 
and  yet  in  that  period  this  place  of 
Mr.  Negus’  designing  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  bare  and  unattractive 
back  yard  to  a  really  pretty  garden 
where  the  warm,  red  brick  walks  are 
bordered  with  flowers  and  box,  the 
lattice  work  and  arbor  covered  with 
vines,  and  the  whole  transformed  into 
what  it  is  intended  to  be — an  outdoor 
living-room. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  of  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  the  reasons  lying  back  of 
the  design  may  be  of  interest.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  obvious  that  no  so- 


called  “natural”  manner  of  planning  would  be  appropriate  in  such 
a  restricted  space,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  rigid  archi¬ 
tectural  lines.  The  scheme,  therefore,  is  strictly  formal  or  archi¬ 
tectural  in  plan,  such  as  would  best  “tie  in”  with  the  house  and 
harmonize  with  the  surroundings,  and  at  the  same  time  utilize 
the  limited  space  to  best  advantage. 

The  garden  is  bordered  on  the  street  side  by  a  high  brick  wall 
and  separated  from  the  adjoining  properties  by  tall  lattice  fences. 
The  problem  here  is  really  that  of  an  outdoor  living-room,  and 

there  is  no  more  reason  for  exposing 
it  to  the  public  gaze  than  to  open  up 
to  public  view  the  living-room  inside 
the  house.  Whatever  the  merit  of 
the  argument  sometimes  heard  against 
the  English  practice  of  enclosing  their 
private  grounds,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  expediency  in  such  a  case 
as  this. 

The  “back  yard”  here  pictured  is 
divided  into  four  “compartments,”  if 
I  may  so  term  them :  flower  garden, 
vegetable  and  service  quarters,  ter¬ 
race,  and  drying  yard.  The  flower 
garden  proper  occupies  a  space  of 
approximately  fifty  by  sixty  feet, 
while  the  vegetable  and  service  quar¬ 
ters  measure  about  forty  by  fifty  feet. 
Nevertheless  it  is  extraordinary  how- 
much  gardening  pleasure  the  owners 
have  in  their  limited  domain. 

The  main  feature  of  the  garden  is 
a  head  of  the  sylvan  god  Pan  in  dull 
green  faience,  set  into  a  cement  and 
brick  wall  panel.  He  cheerfully 
spouts  water  out  of  his  mouth  into  a 
basin  containing  gold  fish,  whenever 
he  is  given  the  cue  by  a  turn  of  the 
handle  on  the  terrace.  The  overflow 
from  the  basin  trickles  musically  down 
a  shallow  brick  channel  in  the  walk 
into  a  central  bronze  drain  which  also 
carries  off  the  ‘surface  water  of  the 
garden  itself. 


A  brick  wall  closes  the  rear  of  the  garden  and  a 
lattice  fence  screens  it  from  the  service  quarters 


View  of  the  above  after  twelve  months,  showing  the 
apparent  increase  in  size  after  planting  appeared 
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At  first  the  yard  appeared  chill  and  uninteresting 


The  main  architectural  feature  of  the  yard  is  the 


fountain  improved  later  by  the  flagged  walk 


Practically  the  whole  extent  of  the  garden  before 
planting  changed  its  aspect 


The  garden  entrance  to  the  house  with  the  terrace  and 
lattice  surrounding  the  drying  yard 


In  the  center  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  an  old  Japanese 
stone  lantern,  small  in  size 
and  simple  in  design,  in 
which  has  been  set  a  low 
power  light,  which  by  the 
turn  of  a  switch  casts  a 
mellow  amber  glow  over 
the  garden. 

The  garden  walks  are  of 
brick  laid  “herringbone," 
and  two  simple  wooden 
seats  are  placed  in  con¬ 
venient  nooks.  The  gar¬ 
den  is  entered  from  the 
street  by  an  oaken  gate 
through  the  wall,  and  from 
the  service  quarters  by  an 
archway  covered  with  pur¬ 
ple  wistaria.  The  central 
plot  surrounding  the  lan¬ 
tern  is  carpeted  with  Eng¬ 
lish  ivy,  and  all  the  walks 
are  crisply  outlined  in 
dwarf  box. 

For  the  reason  that  the 
garden  has  been  designed 
with  the  object  of  being  at¬ 
tractive  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  considerable  use 
has  been  made  of  low, 
broad  -  leaved  evergreen 
shrubs  as  a  background  for 
the  more  showy  old-fash¬ 
ioned  perennial  flowers  and 
bulbs  which  give  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  bloom  and  color 
throughout  the  spring  and 
summer. 

A  lattice  of  attractive 
design  separates  the  flower 
garden  from  the  vegetable 
and  service  quarters.  Ffere 
again  the  paths  are  of 
brick,  with  a  central  plot 
for  a  few  choice  vegetables, 
and  old-fashioned  sweet¬ 
smelling  “pot  herbs,”  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  bor¬ 
der  containing  dwarf  fruit 
trees  and  flowers  grown 
for  cutting  and  house  dec¬ 
oration. 

For  those  who  may  plan 
similar  gardens,  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  what  was  plant¬ 
ed  on  Mrs.  Bunstine’s 
place  may  serve  as  a  basis 
on  which  to  work : 

Fruit  Trees — 

7  Dwarf  apples  (Stand¬ 
ards)  in.  variety* 

6  Dwarf'  pears’  *  ‘(Sfand- 
irdj/seckel. .*»  ' 
Ornamental  Trees — 

1  Colmvrs  Florida  (Flow- 

( Continued  on  page  129) 


An  unpleasant  prospect  was  shut  out  by  the  trees 


Simple  planting  with  brick  flagging  accentuated  its 
position  and  effect 


The  same  view  showing  what  flowers  and  shrubs 
accomplish  in  added  attractiveness 


The  improved  approach  to  the  house  even  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  building  itself  look  more  beautiful 


ITS  HIGH  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANY  POINTS  OF  INTEREST— ITS  INGENIOUS  METHODS  OF  FERTILIZATION 
—THE  WORLD-WIDE  SEARCH  FOR  RARE  SPECIES- ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  ANIMAL  LIFE  OF  ITS  ENVIRONS 

by  Tyndall  Bishop 
Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves  and  Ella  M.  Boult 


NO  flower  has  a  more  peculiar  hold  on  the  imagination  than 
the  orchid.  Around  no  other  has  there  been  gathered  such 
a  mass  of  legend  and  so  much  misapprehension.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  keen  interest  in  and  apparent  appreciation  of  the  orchid, 
there  is  really  no  flower  about  which 
the  public  knows  so  little,  while  willing 
to  believe  so  much. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  miscon¬ 
ception,  as  it  is  the  most  often  repeated 
and  most  generally  believed,  is  the 
statement  that  all  orchids  are  para¬ 
sites,  and  writers  add  insult  to  injury 
by  classifying  them  as  fungi.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  untrue  and  nothing 
arouses  the  ire  of  the  orchid  lover 
more  thoroughly.  While  recent  in¬ 
vestigations  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  certain  of  the  saprophytics  have 
parasitical  tendencies,  yet  in  all  the 
ten  thousand  known  flowering  species 
no  real  parasite  has  been  discovered. 

True,  a  large  number  of  them,  and 
these  the  most  interesting,  grow  on 
trees.  But  it  is  not  from  the  trees  to 
which  they  cling  that  they  obtain  their 
nourishment.  They  are  not  vampires, 
sucking  the  sap  from  the  branches 
which  give  them  shelter.  On  the 
contrary,  these  marvelous  plants  sub¬ 
sist  chiefly  on  air.  While  the  dust 
collecting  at  their  roots  furnishes 
some  nitrogenous  matter,  their  real 
living  and  the  drink  which  chiefly 
sustains  them,  is  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  itself/ 
Instead  of  belonging  to  the  fungi,  the  tilibe  'of  orchids  forms 
the  very  highest  caste  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  No  other 
order  of  plants  is  so  highly  developed  and  no  other  exhibits  such. 


a  wide  range  of  shapes  and  sizes  with  so  many  singular  modifica¬ 
tions  of  root,  tuber,  leaf  and  flower. 

Their  flowers,  differing  vastly  from  each  other,  some  beautiful 
and  elegant,  others  bizarre  and  grotesque,  are  so  remarkable  in 

many  of  their  forms  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  have  been  thought 
to  possess  something  closely  resem¬ 
bling  intelligence. 

Charles  Darwin  was  the  first  to 
read  the  meaning  of  their  endless 
diversity  of  structure.  Others, 
Sprengle,  Brown  and  Hooker,  had 
caught  hints,  but  it  was  Darwin’s 
painstaking  study  as  set  forth  in  the 
most  fascinating  of  scientific  works, 
‘‘The  Fertilization  of  Orchids,”  that 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  orchid’s  life 
and  incidentally  threw  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  meaning  of  other  flower  forms. 
Earlier  investigators  had  observed 
them  to  be  barren  in  the  absence  of 
insect  visitors,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Darwin  to  discover  how  the  organs 
of  almost  all  orchids  are  so  arranged 
that  fertilization  can  only  take  place 
through  the  transportation  of  pollen 
from  flower  to  flower.  In  other 
words,  the  countless,  cunning  adapta¬ 
tions  as  seen  in  their  flowers  are  all 
means  to  one  end.  The  bent  and  aim 
of  all  orchids  is  the  improvement  of 
the  species,  and  this,  with  a  multiplici¬ 
ty  of  resources,  they  are  attempting 
through  the  experiment  of  cross-fertilization. 

““Less  skillful  plants  engaged  in  the  same  endeavor  resort  to 
haphazard  methods,  entrusting  their  pollen  to  the  wind,  or  dust¬ 
ing  therewith  the  wings  of  butterfly  visitors,  even  offering  it 
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as  food  to  the  greedy  bee,  in  the  hope  that  by  chance  a  few 
grains  will  reach  the  pistil  of  some  other  flower.  Not  so  the 
ingenious  orchid !  Such  wasteful  methods  are  beneath  it.  Its 
pollen  grains,  too  precious  to  be  scattered  broadcast,  are  wrapped 
in  sealed  packages  and  invariably 
fastened  securely  to  the  insect 
messenger  that  is  to  carry  the 
life-giving  substance  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  stigma  of  the  bride  flower. 

To  attract  the  messenger,  gor¬ 
geous  colors  are  displayed  and 
sweet  perfumes  wafted  on  the 
air.  Honey,  too,  is  usually  pro¬ 
vided  in  good  store,  but  always 
in  a  way  that  prevents  the  insect 
from  taking  toll  without  per¬ 
forming  the  task  that  the  crafty 
flower  has  assigned  it.  Some¬ 
times  no  free  honey  is  present. 

In  order  to  get  the  sweets  the 
insect  must  bore  into  the  tissues. 

These  tissues  are  placed  in  parts 
of  the  flower  where  the  insect 
will  come  in  contact  with  a  sticky 
membrane  when  assuming  a 
position  to  drill.  This  instantly 
glues  itself  to  the  intruder’s  head,  and  in  fly¬ 
ing  off  the  insect  drags  the  pollen  masses  with 
the  membrane.  Eager  for  more  nectar,  the 
insect  now  seeks  another  flower,  where,  in 
negotiating  an  entrance,  it  will,  perforce,  leave 
the  pollen  where  it  reaches  the  ovarv.  In 
other  kinds  of  orchids,  in  the  Cattleya  for  ex¬ 
ample,  plenty  of  honey  easy  of  access  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  a  long  trumpet.  Mistress 
Humblebee  finds  no  trouble  in  reaching  the 
feast,  but  in  retreating  she  upturns  a  cup  of 
glue  and  smeared  with  its  contents  rubs  against 
the  pollen  masses  and  carries  them  away. 


Cattleya  labiata.  The  delicately  frilled  petals  en¬ 
close  an  intricate  device  for  fertilization 


Gentle  methods  are  not  always  pursued.  There  are  the  Cory- 
anthes,  whose  blossoms  form  suspended  baskets,  half  full  of  the 
clearest  water.  Attracted  by  the  powerful  perfume,  curious  bees 
congregate  on  the  edges.  Exploring  for  nectar,  of  which  there 

is  only  a  semblance,  one  of  them 
is  bound  to  fall  in.  With  wetted 
wings  she  cannot  fly.  The  walls 
are  too  steep  and  slippery  to  per¬ 
mit  her  to  crawl  up.  Casting 
around  for  a  means  of  escape,  she 
sees  at  one  end  an  aperture.  It 
is  not  large  enough  for  her  to 
crawl  through,  but  as  sbe  presses 
forward,  the  walls  give  way  like 
a  trap  door,  permitting  her  to 
pass  out  along  a  narrow  tunnel. 
In  doing  so  she  comes  in  contact 
with  the  viscid  pollen  mass  which 
immediately  becomes  cemented  to 
her  back.  The  foolish  creature, 
having  learned  nothing  from  her 
bath,  repairs  to  another  flower 
where  the  same  performance  is 
repeated.  This  time  in  passing  up 
the  narrow  channel,  the  pollen 
mass  is  left  on  the  stigma,  which, 
in  the  economy  of  the  flower,  is  placed  just 
below  the  anther. 

More  elaborate  is  the  mechanism  of  the 
Bulbophyllum  Lobbii,  whose  lip,  supported  on 
pivots,  is  built  like  a  catapult.  An  unsuspect¬ 
ing  fly  lights  on  the  front  lobe  and  advances 
along  the  teeter.  Quick  as  a  flash  it  is  shot 
up  against  the  overhanging  stigma  and  held 
prisoner, '  until,  if  it  has  brought  pollen,  the 
flower  is  impregnated. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  orchids 
is  the  Catasetum.  In  this  the  male  and 
female  organs  are  not  found  in  the  same 


Laelia  purpurata.  The  interest  in  orchids  lies  not 
only  in  curious  forms  but  in  exquisite  colors 


Miltonia  vexillaria  was  once  protuse  in  Colombia  but  now  is 
only  procurable  by  root  division 


A  curious  orchid.  Each  flower  re¬ 
sembles  a  bird  alighting 
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flower,  and  the  separation  of  the  sexes  lias  given  rise  to  such 
distinct  and  unlike  forms  that  for  a  long  time  botanists  thought 
them  to  belong  to  totally  distinct  genera.  Of  their  fertilization 
Darwin  says:  “Nature  has  endowed  these  plants  with  what  must 
be  called  for  want  of  a  better  term,  sensitiveness,  and  with  the 
remarkable  power  of  forcibly  ejecting  their  pollen  to  a  distance. 
Hence,  when  certain  definite  points  of  the  flower  are  touched  by 
an  insect,  the  pollinia  are  shot  out  like  an  arrow  which  is  not 
barbed,  but  has  a  blunt  and  excessively  adhesive  point.  The 
insect,  disturbed  by  so  sharp  a 
blow,  or  after  having  eaten  its  fill, 
flies  sooner  or  later  to  a  female 
plant,  and  while  standing  in  the 
same  position  as  it  did  when 
struck,  the  pollen  end  of  the  arrow 
is  inserted  into  the  stigmatic  cavi¬ 
ty,  and  a  mass  of  pollen  left  on 
its  viscid  surface.  Thus,  and  thus 
alone,  at  least  three  species  of  the 
genus  Catasetum  are  fertilized." 

Notwithstanding  their  elaborate 
artifices;  orchids  are  most  depend¬ 
ant  creatures,  each  species  abso¬ 
lutely  relying  for  the  propagation 
of  its  kind  on  the  special  insect 
carrier  it  has  selected.  Thus  we 
see  whole  groups  reduced  to  the 
commonplace  device  of  flaunting 
their  white  banners  in  the  dark, 
the  better  to  attract  the  night-fly¬ 
ing  moths  by  which  they  are 
fertilized.  So,  too,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  sweet-scented 
varieties  of  the  Philippines  give 
forth  their  perfumes  only  after 
dusk.  The  Aeranthes  sesquipe- 
dalis  of  Madagascar,  a  wonderful 
flower,  with  a  nectary  prolonged 
into  a  sheath  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep,  can  only  be 
fertilized  by  a  moth  with  a  pro¬ 
boscis  long  enough  to  reach  the 
honey  secreted  at  the  bottom  of  the  pouch.  This 
abnormal  lepidoptera  failing,  the  aeranthes  must 
likewise  perish. 

Interest  in  orchids,  however,  is  by  no  means 
confined' to  these  curiosities.  The  great  attrac¬ 
tion  is  really  on  the  esthetic  side.  The  beauty 
of  a  large  number  of  them  is  unequalled  in  the 
works  of  Nature,  and  would  be  sufficient  to 
attract  attention  were  orchids  as  common  as 
daisies  in  the  field.  Naturally  their  interest  is  / 
enhanced  by  their  rarity.  Orchids  are  never 
common.  Although  sometimes  plentiful  enough 
in  the  inaccessible  tropics,  they  are,  even  there, 
but  sparingly  distributed  at  the  best.  There  are 
many  species,  but  each  species  is  composed  of 
comparatively  few  individual  members.  Wher¬ 
ever  found  they  are  among  the  unusual  flow¬ 
ers,  and  yet  the  great  family  is  so  widely  scat¬ 
tered  that  its  members  tenant  nearly  as  wide  an  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  do  human  beings.  Some  of  them  make  their 
abode  where  man  cannot  live.  They  are  found  on  the  hot  and 
arid  hillsides  of  India,  in  the  bogs  of  Maine  and  Canada,  in  the 
meadows  of  England,  in  the  jungles  of  Brazil,  in  the  wooded 
canyons  of  California,  on  the  bare  mountains  of  Sumatra,  and 
indeed,  except  for  the  polar  regions,  there  is  no  country  to  which 


they  are  not  native.  One  species,  Oncidium  nubigenum,  the 
“orchid  of  the  clouds,”  is  found  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  at  a  height 
of  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  variations  of  the 
epidendrum  grow  far  above  the  timber  line,  where  trees  are  un¬ 
known  and  snow  is  almost  a  daily  occurrence.  Other  species 
are  among  the  familiar  wildflowers  of  the  temperate  regions, 
and  “long-purples”  and  “dead-men’s-fingers,”  flowers  mentioned 
in  Hamlet,  are  both  orchids.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
species  represented  in  the  temperate  zones  are  inconspicuous, 

usually  to  extreme  modesty,  fre¬ 
quently  are  devoid  of  beauty,  and 
know  no  such  variety  of  color  or 
size  as  do  their  exotic  sisters. 

While  in  saying  this  I  am  not 
forgetting  the  lovely  dendrobiums 
of  Australia,  nor  the  many,  charm¬ 
ing  cypripediums  of  the  American 
woods,  yet  it  is  uncompromisingly 
true  that  without  the  tropic  varie¬ 
ties,  interest  in  orchids  would  be 
confined  entirely  to  the  botanist  or 
to  him  who  has  the  patience  to  seek 
out  the  wonderful,  wild  plants  of 
bog  and  swamp.  Even  then  the 
stimulus  would  not  be  found  that 
is  now  given  by  the  many  curious 
and  puzzling  forms,  the  wonderful 
contrivances  and  the  surpassing 
splendor  of  the  southern  importa¬ 
tions.  From  the  tropics  alone  all 
orchids  of  horticultural  value  are 
derived,  and  amateurs  have  re¬ 
cruited  their  great  collections  from 
the  same  regions. 

Numerous  as  exotic  orchids  are 
to-day,  nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
imported  within  the  last  sixty  years. 
During  this  period  the  orchid-grow¬ 
ing  regions  of  the  world  have  been 
ransacked,  and  while  there  are  spots 
still  untouched,  jungle  recesses 
which  so  far  have  baffled  the  most 
ardent  explorers,  whole  sections  have  had  their 
glorious  plants  packed  off  by  thousands  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  leaving  in  some  cases  their  na¬ 
tive  habitat  bare.  Thus  entire  sections  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  once  the  home  of  Miltonia  Vexillaria,  have 
been  denuded  of  their  treasures,  and  persons  de¬ 
siring  specimens  of  this  plant  must  now  wait  the 
tedious  process  of  root  division  or  the  more  un¬ 
certain  results  of  seedling  propagation.  In  these 
days  the  most  ardently  sought  for  of  all  orchids 
is  the  Odontoglossum  crispum.  During  one 
search  for  this  species  when  ten  thousand  plants 
were  collected,  four  thousand  trees  were  cut  down 
to  obtain  them,  and  the  camp  was  moved  on  week 
by  week  as  the  explorers  exhausted  the  avail¬ 
able  supply.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  tree 
has  fallen  for  every  three  pieces  of  crispum  in 
cultivation.  The  forest  devastation  that  their 
possession  has  cost  the  world  may  be  realized 
when  it  is  considered  nothing  unusual  for  a 
single  collector  to  have  five  thousand  of  these  plants  on  his  shelves. 

The  small  island,  Santa  Catarina,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  was 
the  home  of  Laelia  elegans,  where  with  Laelia  purpurata  and 
Cattleya  Leopoldii,  it  flourished  in  a  profusion  seldom  known  to 
( Continued  on  page  127) 


The  Place  of  Built-in  Furniture  in  the  House 

WHERE  BUILT-IN  FURNITURE  MAY  COMPLETE  A  DECORATIVE  SCHEME— WHERE  IT  FITS  AND  WHERE 
IT  MAY  BE  OUT  OF  PLACE— OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  UTILIZING  WASTE  SPACE  AND  SUGGESTIVE  HINTS 

by  Louise  Shrimpton 

Photographs  by  Mary  H.  Northend,  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals  and  Others 


IN  the  distinctively  modern  house  much  of  the  furniture  is  a 
structural  feature,  an  integral  part  of  the  walls.  Ingenious 
built-in  devices  are  also  introduced  throughout,  expediting  house¬ 
hold  service  and  promoting  convenience.  Furniture  and  devices 
are  designed  by  the  architect  in  connection  with  other  architec¬ 
tural  features ;  or  are  carpenter-built  under  the  home-builder’s 
direction;  or  owners  possessed  of 
handicraft  training  themselves 
design  and  build  them. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
accruing  to  furniture  of  the  built- 
in  type  is  that  it  suits  individual 
requirements.  An  ideal  is  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out  without  the 
weary  search  through  shops  that 
often  results  in  compromise  or 
disappointment.  An  architect’s 
plans  and  elevations,  or  instruc¬ 
tions  and  a  few  dimensions  given 
to  the  carpenter,  produce  a  piece 
of  furniture  that  is  precisely  what 
the  owner  wants.  Every  home¬ 
builder  with  a  love  for  books  has 
ideas  as  to  their  proper  housing  ; 
open  or  closed  cases  are  easily 
built  in,  so  contrived  perhaps  that 
the  seeker  after  books  does  not 
have  to  fall  on  his  knees  nor 
climb  ladders  to  reach  them. 

Every  house  mistress  has  convic¬ 
tions  on  the  proper  mode  of  storing  away  doilies.  And  in  one 
linen  cabinet  of  the  built-in  sort  there  may  be  bars  around  which 
doilies  are  loosely  rolled ;  while  another  is  fitted  with  a  series  of 
wooden  trays  on  which 
the  doilies  lie  flat,  each 
set  of  them  on  a  tray  of 
its  own.  The  practice 
among  home-builders  of 
giving  careful  thought  to 
the  disposition  of  each  ar¬ 
ticle  of  household  gear 
makes  for  results  of  de¬ 
cided  individuality.  And 
as  a  consequence  of  this 
thought  the  interior  some¬ 
times  becomes  an  epitome 
of  the  owner's  tastes  and 
convictions,  a  background 
of  extraordinary  value. 

A  room  may  convey  to 
the  guest  a  subtle  impres¬ 
sion  of  literary  or  artistic 
culture,  due,  among  other 
things,  to  the  realization 
in  the  fittings  around  the 
walls  of  some  long-cher¬ 
ished  ideal  of  the  owners. 

A  practical  point  is  that  furniture  thus  built  fits  the  owners  in 
size.  There  is  a  fireside  seat  made  to  measure  for  the  man  of  the 
house.  A  desk  is  contrived  at  just  the  right  height  for  the  house 


mistress,  and  with  it  a  seat  or  bench.  Sleeping-room  fittings  are 
built  in  varying  sizes  to  suit  the  occupants.  Comfort  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  characteristic.  A  built-in  bench  or  seat,  not  of  the  right 
height  or  depth  and  without  comfortable  cushions  is  never  used, 
becoming  merely  an  ornament  of  doubtful  worth. 

In  the  well-equipped  house,  not  only  are  the  owners’  personal 

preferences  gratified  and  their  liv¬ 
ing-rooms  made  pleasant  and  il¬ 
luminative  backgrounds,  but  the 
house  as  a  place  for  housekeeping 
is  successfully  exploited.  Useless 
walking  is  done  away  with  by 
careful  placing  of  the  fittings  that 
help  in  household  tasks.  Cup¬ 
boards  and  racks  holding  linen, 
food  supplies,  or  saucepans,  are 
so  placed  with  relation  to  other 
household  fixtures  that  speed  in 
service  is  assured.  The  endless 
series  of  entries  and  pantries  once 
built,  has  given  place  to  one  or  two 
rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  compactly  arranged 
fittings.  While  the  house  in  its 
methods  is  still  inferior  to  office 
and  factory,  it  is  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing  in  efficiency  as  a  work  place. 
In  houses  built  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  the  broom  and  dust¬ 
pan  are  non-existent.  Attach¬ 
ments  on  each  story  are  provided  for  the  vacuum  cleaner,  run  by 
electric  or  water  power.  Dust  cloths  need  smaller  allotment  of 
space  in  kitchen  cupboards  with  this  dustless  cleaning,  and  broom 

cupboards,  formerly  pro¬ 
vided  on  each  floor,  are 
eliminated.  Many  ingen¬ 
ious  devices  are  installed 
to  save  labor.  In  the  hall 
closet  is  perhaps  a  trap 
door  with  a  shelf  beneath 
for  firewood  for  a  nearby 
fireplace.  A  small  dumb¬ 
waiter  is  often  put  in  be¬ 
tween  kitchen  and  the  up¬ 
stairs  sitting-room,  so  that 
afternoon  tea  is  served 
without  stair  climbing.  A 
special  refrigerator  o  r 
tiny  cool  room  is  some¬ 
times  built  in  accessibly. 
The  laundry  chute  invari¬ 
ably  put  in,  saves  the  tug¬ 
ging  of  clothes-baskets 
downstairs  to  the  laundry. 
These  features  and  others 
impossible  to  buy  ready¬ 
made  are  installed  at 
small  expense  when  the  house  is  being  built. 

An  advantage  of  built-in  pieces  as  opposed  to  heavy  movables 
placed  against  the  wall,  at  least  according  to  the  housekeeper’s 


This  attractive  ingle  shows  what  can  be  done  with  odds  and 
ends  of  builders’  material 


How  the  aspect  of  a  room  may  be  altered  by  built-in  furniture — a  separate 
library  is  formed  by  these  bookcases 
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point  of  view,  is  that  the  built-in  product 
avoids  the  storing  up  of  dust.  Even  with 
a  vacuum  cleaner,  the  wall  behind  a 
heavy  piece  and  the  floor  beneath  it  are 
not  properly  cleaned  unless  the  piece  is 
moved,  a  process  involving  much  labor, 
and  possible  damage  to  the  piece  at  the 
hands  of  a  careless  maid.  The  built-in 
piece  is  itself  the  wall  and  cuts  out  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  floor.  Its  moldings  may  be  plain 
and  the  broad  surfaces  unornamented, 
their  perfect  smoothness  making  clean¬ 
ing  or  dusting  an  easy  task. 

In  that  best  of  economies  in  house¬ 
building,  the  saving  of  space,  built-in 
furniture  helps  astonishingly.  A  small 
house  with  built-in  features  often  pos¬ 
sesses  the  amount  of  actual  floor  space 
available  in  a  much  larger  one.  Chests 
of  drawers  of  varying  depths,  built  into 
sloping  roofs  around  dormers,  are  note¬ 
worthy  examples  of  the  utilization  of 
waste  space.  Home-builders  fitting  up 
their  first  house  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  building 
of  these  chests,  to  dispense 
with  dressers  or  chiffoniers. 

A  cheval  glass  is  often  fitted 
into  a  door  panel  instead  of 
occupying  valuable  floor 
space. 

Built-in  wardrobes  are  the 
modern  substitutes  for  clos¬ 
ets.  The  contrast  is  great 
between  the  wardrobe  and 
the  old-fashioned  closet  with 
its  waste  floor  space,  its 
darkness,  limited  supply  of 
hooks,  and  floor  cluttered 
with  shoes.  In  the  wardrobe 
paneled  doors  disclose,  when 
open,  well-lighted  compart¬ 
ments  of  convenient  height, 
fitted  with  poles  for  hang¬ 
ers  or  filled  with  movable 
trays  of  light  wood  used  for 
holding  shirts  or  waists. 

Smaller  ventilated  compart¬ 
ments  at  the  wardrobe’s 
base  hold  boots  and  shoes, 
while  separate  doors  at  the 
top  open  into  built-in  hat 
boxes  large  enough  to  hold 
several  hats.  If  a  wardrobe 
is  extensive,  trays  or  draw¬ 
ers  are  numbered  or  lettered 
as  an  index  to  their  contents. 

A  child’s  wardrobe  fitted 
with  trays  is  found  espe¬ 
cially  convenient,  since  small 
frocks  may  be  kept  at  full 
length  in  them. 

A  window  seat  under  a 
dormer  is  often  fitted  with 
a  long  drawer  beneath,  and 
with  built-in  chests  or  ward¬ 
robes  on  each  side,  giving 


an  attractive,  white  paneled  effect  to  a 
sleeping-room  wall.  If  the  old  variety 
of  clothes  closet  is  retained,  it  frequently 
has  a  window,  while  an  inclined  shoe 
ledge  with  heel  rest  projects  from  the 
baseboard.  Linen  closets  are  conven¬ 
ient  features  occupying  an  upper  hall  lo¬ 
cation.  Sometimes  a  closet  becomes  a 
small  room,  with  window  as  well  as  elec¬ 
tric  light.  Broad  ledges  give  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  sorting  of  linen  and  the  per¬ 
forming  of  small  household  tasks,  a  high 
stool  furnishing  a  seat.  Convenient  com¬ 
partments  are  devised  for  blankets  and 
sheets,  and  a  shallow  cabinet  for  med¬ 
icines  may  also  be  a  feature  of  this 
housewife’s  room.  In  a  very  small 
house  a  linen  closet  is  compressed  into 
a  wardrobe,  but  is  fitted  with  a  good- 
sized  compartment  for  quilts  and  with 
shelves  and  trays  placed  close  together, 
for  holding  sheets  and  blankets.  Hinged 
doors,  one  for  each  four  or  five  shelves, 
opening  downwards  and 
supported  by  chains  or 
props,  form  convenient 
shelves  when  assorting  the 
linen. 

Nooks  and  corners  in  a 
cleverly  designed  house,  the 
odds  and  ends  'necessarily 
left  over  in  building,  are  util¬ 
ized  for  small  fittings.  A 
tiny  music  cabinet  fills  a  liv¬ 
ing-room  nook.  A  corner  of 
the  butler’s  pantry,  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  size  to  hold  table 
leaves,  is  turned  into  a  table 
leaf  cupboard.  A  plate 
warmer  is  installed  in  an¬ 
other  left  o^er  corner.  Chim¬ 
ney  space  around  flues,  util¬ 
ized  in  charming  fashion  for 
cupboards  above  or  at  one 
side  of  old  fireplaces — those 
delightful  cupboards  with 
white  paneled  doors,  fast¬ 
ened  by  wooden  buttons — is 
occasionally  used  in  the 
same  way  in  a  newly  built 
house.  The  old  cupboards, 
their  closed  doors  exciting 
curiosity  as  to  their  contents, 
and  when  opened  giving  out 
faint  odors  of  Oriental 
sweetmeats  or  of  bygone 
roses,  represent  the  poetic 
side  of  the  cupboard,  too 
often  neglected  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  quest  for  the  practical. 

In  built-in  furniture  de¬ 
vised  by  the  architect,  he  is 
given  an  opportunity  to 
carry  further  his  scheme 
and  to  ensure  its  harmonious 
completion.  Furniture  as  an 
architectural  feature  has  ob- 


A  good  Colonial  effect  in  keeping  with  the  room 
is  here  secured  by  the  built-in  china  closet 


Ugly  and  useless  chimney  space  can  be  eliminated  by  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  cupboards 


1  he  built-in  sideboard  gives  the  desired  space  for  silver  and  table  linen, 
the  long  drawer  affording  room  for  table  cloths 
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vious  reasons  for  existence.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  shell  buffet  of  our  Colonial  period 
was  designed  in  connection  with  cornices 
and  fireplaces.  It  formed  an  essential 
part  of  a  perfect  whole.  The  modern 
movable  china  closet,  standing  out  as  an 
excrescence  and  inevitably  ugly  and  in 
the  way,  is  happily  being  replaced  by  the 
built-in  china  cupboard.  In  the  modern 
Colonial  house  antique  designs  are  copied 
as  faithfully  as  the  difference  between 
old  and  present-day  craftsmanship  per¬ 
mits.  In  the  house  of  modern  trim, 
where  flat  surfaces,  stained,  are  obtained 
in  the  woods  used,  the  cupboards  are  un¬ 
obtrusive  but  pleasing  in  effect.  To  cut 
•off  two  corners  of  a  room  with  built-in 
china  cabinets  is  a  device  often  used, 
giving  adequate  storing  places  for  glass 
and  porcelain.  While  the  upper  half  of 
these  cabinets  is  usually  glazed,  the  lower 
is  given  up  to  cupboards  with  paneled 
•doors,  or  even  more  conveniently  is  fitted 
with  drawers  of  varying 
size. 

The  use  of  the  bay  for 
built-in  furniture  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  architectural  device 
giving  a  point  of  interest  to 
•an  interior.  A  long  window 
seat,  either  a  box  opening  in 
sections,  or  fitted  with  draw¬ 
ers,  or  without  any  storing 
space  beneath,  is  an  effective 
use  of  the  bay.  In  a  coun¬ 
try  cottage  or  bungalow,  a 
sideboard  is  frequently  built 
in  a  bay  with  window  above. 

In  the  built-in  sideboard, 
precisely  the  desired  accom¬ 
modation  for  silver  or  table 
linen  is  secured,  and  there 
are  long  drawers  for  table 
cloths. 

For  a  large  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  of  exceptional  value,  it 
is  often  possible  to  build  a 
wall  niche,  enshrining  and 
making  it  an  integral  fea¬ 
ture.  A  sideboard,  a  family 
heirloom  or  the  work  of  a 
modern  craftsman,  given  a 
special  niche  with  small 
built-in  china  cupboard 
above,  is  enhanced  in  impor¬ 
tance  and  makes  a  spot  of 
special  interest  in  the  room. 

An  old  desk  may  in  the  same 
way  be  installed  in  the  liv¬ 
ing-room.  In  the  sleeping- 
room  a  chest  of  oak  or  ma¬ 
hogany  may  have  a  niche 
contrived  for  it  in  a  sloping 
roof,  with  a  little  space  left 
above  so  that  the  top  may  be 
usable. 

The  craftsman  who  con¬ 


structs  furniture  around  the  walls  of  his 
house,  or  who  personally  directs  a  car¬ 
penter’s  work,  makes  out  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  an  inventory  of  household  goods 
and  chattels.  The  library  is  measured, 
and  the  amount  of  space  to  be  given  to 
books  is  calculated,  with  allowance  for 
increase,  or  with  space  left  for  future 
shelving.  In  planning  cases,  shelves  are 
made  of  varying  heights  to  accommo¬ 
date  books  of  different  size,  a  method 
that  saves  room  and  gives  opportunity 
for  interesting  space  divisions.  The  in¬ 
ventory  made  of  china  and  linen  ensures 
sufficient  accommodation  while  it  guards 
against  the  building  of  too  many  cup¬ 
boards.  Unoccupied  storage  room  is  a 
bad  investment.  In  planning  dish  cup¬ 
boards,  shelves  close  together  are  de¬ 
signed  for  low,  flat  dishes.  Little  half¬ 
way  shelves  prove  feasible  for  small 
dishes.  If  the  location  of  each  set  of 
porcelain  is  carefully  planned,  space  is 
utilized  to  its  fullest  extent. 
The  designing  of  furniture 
that  is  comfortable  and  usa¬ 
ble  and  of  fittings  adapted  to 
their  purposes,  is  a  task  in¬ 
dulged  in  and  enjoyed  by 
many  home-builders  of  han¬ 
dicraft  tastes. 

From  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  is  evident  that  the 
appropriate  use  of  built-in 
furniture  is  not  of  necessity 
confined  to  the  house  of 
craftsman  design  and  simplic¬ 
ity  of  detail.  Reference  to 
the  illustrations  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  there  is  excel¬ 
lent  precedent  for  built-in 
work,  not  only  in  houses  of 
modern  Colonial  design,  but 
also  in  their  prototypes  of  an 
earlier  day.  One  caution 
should  be  heeded,  however, 
in  designing  built-in  work  in 
any  of  the  period  designs:  be 
very  sure  that  it  harmonizes 
perfectly  with  the  rest  of  the 
house. 

Designed  by  an  architect, 
or  planned  and  executed  by  a 
craftsman  owner,  built-in  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  successful  house 
fills  its  own  place  and  fills  it 
unobtrusively.  It  does  not 
strive  to  supplant  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  often  beautiful  mov¬ 
ables  or  even  to  compete  with 
them.  It  is  merely,  so  far  as 
the  eye  is  concerned,  part  of 
a  wall,  forming  a  well-spaced, 
agreeable  background  for  the 
people  who  occupy  a  house. 
Simplicity  is  its  most  valuable 
characteristic. 


In  a  room  pressed  for  space  the  corner  china 
closet  may  be  a  very  desirable  feature 


Chests  of  drawers  built  into  sloping  roofs  around  dormers  utilize  waste 
space  and  remove  the  unsightly  slope  of  the  eaves 


The  effectiveness  of  this  buffet  was  attained  by  the  planning  of  an  exact 
space  for  it  by  the  architect 


Foliage  Plants  Everyone  May  Grow 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  A  SUBJECT  ABOUT  WHICH  TOO  LITTLE  IS  GENERALLY  KNOWN— THE 
NEEDS,  APPEARANCE  AND  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  KINDS 

by  F.  F.  Rockwell 
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THE  peerless  beauty  of  palms  as  house  plants  is  never  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  and  if  the  details  of  their  culture  were  more 
generally  known  they  would  undoubtedly  be  more  generally  used. 
The  reason  why  they  are  not  to  be  found  wherever  plants  are 
grown  in  the  house  is  not  so  much  that  they  are  more  difficult 
to  handle  as  that  they  are  different  in  their  requirements. 

In  the  first  place,  while  most  house  plants  should  be  repotted  as 
often  as  they  begin  to  form  a  mass  of  roots  about  the  outside  of 
the  earth  ball,  palms  do  best  when  restricted  as  to  root  room. 
Repotting  once  a  year  when  they  are  small,  and  even  less  fre¬ 
quently  when  they  are  in  large  pots  or  small  tubs,  will  be  often 
enough.  They  grow  very  slowly,  and  it  is  not  only  useless  but 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  force  them  along  at  a  more  rapid  pace. 

The  best  time  for  repotting  is  late  spring — May  or  June.  Use 
a  pot  only  one  size  larger  than  that  in  which  the  palm  has  been 
growing.  Remove  carefully,  do  not  disturb  the  roots,  and  put 
into  the  new  pot  carefully,  ramming  the  new  earth  in  firmly  about 
the  old  ball  with  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

The  soil  for  palms  need  not  contain  as  much  humus  (leaf  mold 
or  peat)  as  that  for  most  other  house  plants.  Good,  rich  garden 
loam,  with  sharp  sand  added  and  bone  meal  worked  through  it, 
will  be  right. 

Be  sure  the  drainage  is  perfect.  Crock  the  pots  carefully.  If 
any  of  the  crocking  from  the  old  pots  comes  out  with  the  ball  of 
earth,  remove  it  as  carefully  as  possible  and  fill  in  the  space  with 
soil.  After  potting,  keep  shaded  for  several  days. 

While  palms  require  plenty  of  water,  no  plants  are  more  fatally 
injured  by  overwatering.  Above  all  care  must  be  taken  never  to 


let  water  accumu¬ 
late  in  saucers  or 
jardinieres  in 
which  the  pots 
are  standing. 

Water  will  soak 
up  through  a  pot 
as  well  as  down 
through  it,  and 
water  -  saturated 
soil  will  quickly 
become  sour. 

When  you  do 
water,  do  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  see 
that  the  pots  are 
kept  where  they 
can  drain  out, 
and  do  not  water 
again  until  they 
show  a  tendency 
to  get  too  dry. 

Much  water  will 
cause  the  leaves 
to  turn  brown.  In 
this  case,  change  the  treatment  at  once.  The  amount  of  water 
required  is  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  the  winter,  when  the 
plants  are  practically  at  rest. 

Direct  sunlight  is  not  desirable  for  palms, 
but  they  should  have  plenty  of  light.  Do  not 
stick  them  away  in  a  dark  corner  or  an  inner 
room  and  expect  them  to  do  well.  They  will 
stand  such  a  situation  several  days  without  in¬ 
jury,  but  should  be  brought  back  to  the  light 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  do  well  in  north 
windows,  providing  the  temperature  of  the 
room  is  high  enough.  Remember,  however, 
that  pots  kept  in  a  shady  place  will  dry  out 
much  less  quickly  then  those  in  the  light  or 
sunlight.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  permanently 
where  the  sun  does  not  strike  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  add  charcoal  to  the  soil,  as  this  aids  greatly 
in  keeping  it  from  becoming  sour. 

Give  plenty  of  air — the  more  the  better,  so 
long  as  a  proper  temperature  is  kept  up,  as  that 
counteracts  the  effect  of  the  more  or  less  poison¬ 
ous  atmosphere  of  living-rooms  kept  closed  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  Beware  of  drafts  blowing  across 
the  palms,  but  provide  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  it  warms  up  out¬ 
doors — say  after  the  apple  blooms  fall — place 
the  palms  outside  in  a  sheltered  position,  where 
they  can  be  given  plenty  of  water.  At  this  time, 
if  they  are  not  repotted,  bone  meal  should  be 
worked  into  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  a  liquid 
manure  of  bone  meal  given  once  a  month  or  so 
during  the  growing  season. 


If  the  piazza  conservatory  is  floored  with  concrete,  the  plants  may  be  freely  watered 

without  injury  to  the  floor 


Dracaena  indivisa  is  a  good  house  plant  com¬ 
bining  attractive  foliage  with  great  hardiness 
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Both  during  winter  and  summer,  shower  the  leaves  fre¬ 
quently  with  as  forceful  a  stream  as  possible,  to  prevent 
scale  and  mealy  bugs  getting  a  start.  Keep  the  leaves  and 
stems  clean  by  wiping  off  every  once  in  a  while  with  a  soft 
cloth  and  soapy  water,  syringing  with  clean  water  after¬ 
wards. 

Although  the  number  of  palms  cultivated  is  very  large, 
very  few  indeed — only  about  a  dozen — will  give  satisfactory 
results  in  the  house.  The  fact  that  a  palm  will  live — or 
rather  take  a  long  time  to  die — under  abuse,  has  misled 
people  into  thinking  that  it  does  not  need  as  much  care  as 
other  house  plants.  This  is  a  mistake. 

Palms  may  be  considered  in  two  classes :  the  fan-leaved 
and  the  feather-leaved,  or  deeply  cut,  sorts.  Of  the  former 
there  are  but  three  sorts  good  for  house  culture. 

Latania  Borbonica,  the  Chinese  fan-leaved  palm,  is  the 
best  known.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  standing  a  tem¬ 
perature  as  low  as  forty-five  degrees  at  night.  It  is  broad 
in  habit,  and  the  large  leaves  are  deeply  cut  and  drooping 

at  the  edge, 
making  a 


Aspidistra  linida  variegata  has  handsome, 
white  striped  foliage  and  withstands  un¬ 
favorable  conditions 


desirable  for  the  house  than  Latania 
Borbonica.  It  requires  more  heat,  how¬ 
ever,  and  should  be  kept  up  to  fifty-five 
degrees  at  night  if  possible. 

Chanuerops  excelsa  has  the  distin¬ 
guished  feature  of  forming  shoots  at 
the  base,  thus  having  foliage  where  most 
palms  are  bare,  and  in  old  specimens  un-  1 
attractively  so.  Its  leaves  are  shaped 
like  those  of  Borbonica,  but  are  smaller, 
and  the  leaf  stalk  is  longer  in  proportion. 
It  is  a  good  strong  variety. 

Many  of  the  feather-leaved  palms  are 
of  more  recent  introduction  than  the  old 
favorite  fan  palms,  but  they  have  won 
their  way  to  a  growing  and  deserved 
popularity. 

Phoenix  Rccbelenii  is  one  of  the  new¬ 
est.  It  is  destined,  I  venture  to  say,  to 
become  the  most  popular  of  all  palms  for 
the  house.  It  has  frequently  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  the  “beauty  of  Wed- 


very  attract¬ 
ive  appearance. 

Livistona  ro- 
tnndifolia,  the 
Miniature  Fan 
palm,  is  a  more 
compact  type  of 
the  above ;  not 
only  the  leaves 
but  the  whole 
plant  being  round 
in  habit  and 
growing  quite 
dense.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  lively 
green  in  color, 
a  n  d  making  a 
neater  plant,  is  in 
many  ways  more 


The  rubber  plant  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  indoor  foliage  plants,  but 
it  needs  intelligent  treatment  to  acquire  a  good  appearance 


delliana  and  the  hardiness  of  Kentia.”  That  perhaps  describes  it, 
but  does  not  do  it  full  justice.  It  has  several  times  the  amount 
of  foliage  that  Cocos  Weddelliana  has,  and  is  a  more  robust 
grower.  Unlike  that  palm,  it  has  leaf  stalks  growing  all  the  way 
to  the  bottom,  the  lower  ones  gracefully  recurved  and  the  upper 
ones  spreading  airily.  It  is  very  easily  cared  for  and  on  the 
whole  wins  on  a  larger  number  of  counts  than  any  other  house 
palm. 

Phoenix  rupicola  has  gracefully  arching,  drooping  foliage  and 
is  very  handsome,  the  dark  green  leaves  being  even  more  feather¬ 
like  than  those  of  Cocos  Weddelliana.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
hardiest. 

Areca  Verschaffeltii  is  unique  in  having  a  creamy  colored  mid¬ 
rib.  It  must  be  given  the  best  of  care,  but  will  well  repay  any 
extra  pains  taken  with  it. 

The  Kentias,  K.  Belmoreana,  the  thatch-leaf  palm,  and  K. 
Forsteriana,  the  Curly  palm,  are  the  hardiest  of  all  the  house 

palms  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction.  The 
former  is  of  dwarf,  sturdy  habit,  with 
broadly  divided,  dark  green  leaves  borne 
up  well  on  stiff  stems.  K.  Forsteriana 
is  of  stronger  growth,  spreads  more,  and 
the  divisions  of  the  leaf  are  broader. 

Cocos  Weddelliana  is  the  most  artistic¬ 
ally  graceful  of  the  house  palms.  The 
finely  cut,  feathery  leaves  spring  well  up 
from  the  pot  and  from  the  slender,  erect 
stem.  It  is  a  small  palm  and  grows  slow¬ 
ly.  I  think  I  should  give  it  a  place  among 
the  three  choicest  palms  for  the  house, 
although,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  as  hardy 
as  some  of  the  others.  It  is  the  best  palm 
to  use  as  a  center  for  fern  dishes. 

Seaforthia  elegans,  the  Australian 
feather  palm,  is  a  tall  growing  and 
stately  variety,  which  does  well  in  the 
house. 

Caryota  urens  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Fish-tail  palm,  and  on  account  of  that 
distinguishing  characteristic  deserves  a 
place  in  any  good  collection.  It  is  a 


Cyperus  alternifolius,  the  umbrella  plant,  has 
exotic  beauty,  though  it  is  easily  grown 


large  growing  sort  and  will  utilize  more 
root  room  than  most  of  the  others.  It 
is  not  so  strong  as  most  of  the  others 
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described,  but  will  succeed  well  if  precautions  are  taken  not  to 
let  it  get  chilled  in  cold  weather. 

Unlike  the  palms,  most  of  the  other  foliage  plants  for  the 
house  are  rapid  growers,  and  depend  for  their  beauty  largely 
upon  being  grown  quickly  and  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  Norfolk  Island  Pine  ( Araucaria )  is,  I  think,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  decorative  plants.  Its  dignity,  simplicity  and 
beautiful  plume-like  foliage  of  clear  soft  green,  lighter  at  the 
tips,  borne  on  straight  branches  that  leave  the  main  stem  at  right 
angles  in  whorls  at  regular  intervals,  make  it  unique  among 
house  plants.  They  have  become  very  popular  as  Christmas 
gifts,  but  most  of  the  fine  specimens  that  leave  the  florist's  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season,  find  their  end,  after  a  few  weeks  in  a 
gas-tainted,  super-heated  atmosphere  where  they  are  probably 
half  drowned  by  the  excess  of  water  given  at  the  roots,  in  the 
ash-barrel.  They  should,  with  proper  care,  last  for  several  years. 
Keep  the  air  as  fresh  as  possible,  the  temperature  cool,  forty- 
five  to  fifty  at  night,  and  water  very  sparingly  during  the  winter 
months.  In  summer  place  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  spot. 

For  unfavorable  conditions- — extreme  cold,  dry  air,  dust  and 
smoke — aspidistras  are  the  most  satisfactory  foliage  plants.  The 
long  flat  leaves  grow  to  a  height  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet, 
springing  directly  from  the  base 
of  the  plant  at  the  soil.  They  like 
plenty  of  water  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  sort  most  commonly 
seen  ( A .  larida )  has  plain  dark- 
green  leaves,  but  A.  I.  variegata, 
with  its  handsome  white  striped 
foliage,  is  a  revelation  to  those 
familiar  only  with  the  former. 

A.  punctata  has  spotted  leaves. 

The  variegated  pineapple  (Ananas 
sativus  var.)  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  for  use  in  the  house, 
of  all  the  variegated  leaved  foliage 
plants.  The  broad,  tough,  sword¬ 
shaped  leaves,  two  to  three  feet 
long,  rise  from  the  center  of  the 
plant  in  habit  similar  to  the  screw 
pine  (Pandanus) ,  and  are  beauti¬ 
fully  variegated  with  bands  of 


The  leaves  of  the  dracaenas  give  an  almost  fountain-like  effect 


The  araucaria  requires  comparative  coolness 


light  yellow  on 
either  side  of  the 
dark  green  center. 

The  screw  pine 
(P  an  d  a  n  u  s)  is 
another  favorite 
decorative  plant, 
easily  grown.  The 
leaves  are  two  or 
three  feet  long  and 
come  out  spirally, 
as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates.  As  they  get 
older  they  bend 
down  gracefully, 
giving  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  effect.  The  soil 
for  Pandanus  should 
contain  a  generous 
amount  of  sand. 
Give  plenty  of  water 
in  summer,  little  in 
winter,  and  be  sure 


that  none  of  it 
lodges  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  as  rot  is 
very  easily  induced. 

New  plants  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  suckers 
at  the  base  of  the  old 
ones. 

Pandanus  utilis  is 
the  variety  most 
commonly  seen.  P. 

Veitchii,  dark  green, 
bordered  with  broad 
stripes  of  pure 
white,  is  much  more 
decorative,  a  really 
beautiful  plant.  P. 

Sanderi  is  another 
good  sort,  with 
golden  yellow  color¬ 
ing  that  should  be  The  thatch-leaf  palm  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
o-iven  a  trial  house  plants  of  its  class 

Farfugium  grande, 

better  known  as  Leopard  Plant, 
has  handsome  dark  green  leaves 
marked  with  yellow.  It  is  of  the 
easiest  culture,  standing  zero 
weather.  Old  plants  may  be 
divided  in  spring  and  rooted  in 
sand.  There  is  a  newer  variety 
with  white  spots,  very  beautiful. 
The  Farfugium  is  now  more  com¬ 
monly  listed  as  Senecio  Kccmpferi. 

Another  plant  which  I  consider 
excellent  for  house  use,  but  which 
is  usually  left  to  die  in  the  vases 
or  to  go  back  to  the  florist’s  after 
its  summer  service  outdoors,  is 
Draccena  indivisa.  The  long,  nar¬ 
row,  graceful  foliage,  producing 
the  most  fountain-like  effect  of 
any  decorative  plant,  and  its  ex¬ 
treme  hardiness,  should  make  it 
much  more  popular  as  a  house 
plant.  As  I  write  there  is  a  large  specimen  on  the  desk  above 
me,  a  few  of  its  gracefully  poised  leaves  swaying  gently  in  the 
draft  from  the  lamp,  which  is  the  pride  of  our  winter  garden. 
I  would  by  all  means  advise  every  plant  lover  to  try  one.  D. 
fragrans  also  makes  a  most  satisfactory  house  plant. 

The  other  plant  to  which  I  referred  above,  is  the  “silk  oak.” 
It  is  grown  with  the  greatest  ease  and  makes  an  extremely  grace¬ 
ful,  beautiful  plant,  either  by  itself  or  as  a  center  for  fern  dishes, 
etc.  Sow  in  March  and  grow  on,  shifting  frequently. 

The  plant  which  probably  has  the  surest  claim  to  being  the 
most  popular  house  plant  is  the  rubber  plant  (Ficus  elastica). 
At  least  part  of  the  secret  of  its  success  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
fact  that — almost  literally — you  cannot  kill  it.  But  that  is  no 
excuse  for  abusing  it,  as  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  a  well-cared-for,  symmetrical  plant  and  one  of  the  semi- 
denuded,  lopsided,  spotted-leaved  plants  one  .  so  frequently  sees, 
and  than  which,  as  far  as  ornamentation  is  concerned,  an  empty 
pot  would  be  far  more  decorative. 

The  rubber  requires — and  deserves — a  good  rich  soil,  and 
in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  all  the  water  that  the  soil  will 
keep  absorbed.  Give  less  in  winter,  as  an  excess  at  this  time 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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A  Page  of  Old  Lanterns 


IN  the  days  before  public  service  corporations,  the  lantern 
was  lamp  and  chandelier  and  street  light.  For  there  was 
no  systematic  street  lighting  prior  to  the  enactment  of  1774 
which  ordered  lanterns  for  the  streets  of  Boston.  These  illus¬ 
trations  show  characteristic  forms  from  several  Salem  collec¬ 
tions.  The  materials  of  their  construction  are  brass  and  iron, 
and  the  source  of  illumination  was  candles  at  first,  but  after 
1774  whale  oil  lamps  were  used.  Those  of  the  bull’s  eye  type 
wTere  carried  by  watchmen,  while  the  examples  with  bail 
handles  were  hung  in  the  spacious  hallways  and  carried  by  the 
citizens  at  night.  The  iron  perforated  type  shown  in  the  lower 
right  hand  picture,  known  as  “Pinched’’  or  latterly  as  the  “Paul 
Revere”  lantern,  shed  little  more  than  a  glow  through  holes 
punched  in  the  iron  and  burred  on  the  outside.  To-day 
old  lanterns  may  be  used  within  the  house,  but  they  are 
especially  applicable  as  porch  lights.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  substitute  the  electric  light  for  [ 
the  old-fashioned  illumination. 
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The  stone  garage  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  fireproof  than  one 
of  frame  construction,  and  it  often  has  greater  architectural  worth 


Another  type  of  construction  which  is  especially  harmonious  with  the 
medium-sized  half-timber  house.  The  entrance  is  interesting 


Serviceable  Garages  of  Good  Design 

STYLE,  LOCATION  AND  APPROACHES  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  FEATURES  OF  YOUR  PLACE- 
FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION— EQUIPMENT  TO  FACILITATE  CARE  AND  PROLONG  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CAR 


by  A.  Raymond  Ellis 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


the  neighborhood, 
shed 

background 


THE  location  and  building  of  a  garage  is  of  more  importance 
than  one  usually  supposes,  on  account  of  the  architectural 
relation  of  the  building  to  your  house  and  its  general  effect  upon 
Just  a 

somewhere  in  the 
seems  to  be 
the  logical  conclusion ; 
but  there  are  several  im¬ 
portant  conditions  that 
should  govern  this.  First, 
the  drive  must  be  located 
conveniently  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  house,  then 
it  should  swing  or  curve 
gracefully  to  the  garage 
and  not  run  in  a  straight 
line  as  it  often  does  from 
the  street  to  the  garage, 
as  in  Diagram  A. 

The  vista  will  be 
more  effective  if 
t  h  e  garage  is 
placed  at  the  end 
of  a  curved  drive 
so  that  shrubs 
m  a  y  intervene 
and  break  the 
view,  with  a 
screen  of  fo¬ 
liage  intervening 
to  soften  the  lines 
of  the  building, 
as  in  Diagram  B. 


A  small,  formal  garage  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction 


The  shrubs  may  be  in  the  foreground  and  still  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose  of  breaking  the  straight  lines  and  adding  beauty  to  the 
vista.  Diagram  C  illustrates  a  better  arrangement,  frequently 

used  where  there  is  plen¬ 
ty  of  room,  with  the  house 
set'  well  back  from  the 
street.  If  there  is  plenty 
of  room  the  garage  may 
be  so  placed  that  part  of 
it  will  be  hidden  back  of 
the  house,  as  in  Diagram 
B,  screened  with  shrubs 
and  foliage  at  the  sides, 
giving  just  a  glimpse  of 
the  low  roof  with  good 
effect.  The  larger  the 
lot  the  more  opportunity 
to  locate  if  prettily  and  in 
connection  with 
the  service  yard, 
as  in  Diagram  C. 
The  location  and 
inward  view  are 
very  important, 
and  if  some  study 
is  given  to  this 
the  result  will  be 
the  better  for  it. 
These  three  dia¬ 
grams  should  il¬ 
lustrate  the  usual 
conditions  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  gar¬ 
age  problem. 


This  type  is  adapted  to  housing  more  than  a 
single  car 
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A  repair  pit  in  the  floor  makes  accessible 
the  car’s  under  body 


There  is  consid¬ 
erable  space  in  the 
ordinary  eight-foot 
cellar  that  is  not 
utilized,  and  in  two 
cases  I  have  used 
this  for  a  garage. 
In  each  case  the 
land  sloped  sharply 
toward  the  rear  of 
the  house,  so  that 
the  ground  at  the 
back  was  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  cellar  floor. 
The  height  of  a 


The  roof  lines  and  appearance  of  the  garage  continue  house  scheme 
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The  left  hand  plan  is  that  of  the  garage  shown  above,  while  the  other 
illustrates  the  building  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  page 


garage  ceiling  is  usually  ten  feet,  therefore  the  floor  of  the  garage 
was  two  feet  below  the  cellar  floor.  The  house  was  high  enough 
above  the  street  sewer,  so  that  the  garage  could  be  drained  into 
it,  but  this  could  have  been  taken  care  of  by  a  dry  well  if  the 
location  had  not  been  as  described.  The  cement  floor  was  laid 
on  the  ground,  and  the  garage  was  completely  shut  off  from  the 
cellar  with  brick  walls  and  a  fire  door.  The  ceiling  above  was  of 
reinforced  concrete.  In  a  new  house,  if  the  ground  slopes  to 
the  rear,  it  is  usually  very  easy  to  utilize  this  space  for  a  garage. 
It  is  undoubtedly  economical  and  convenient  on  account  of  the 
centralization  of  light,  heat,  power  and  service.  A  garage  as 
part  of  the  house  is  particularly  convenient  for  the  owner  who 
drives  his  own  car  or  for  the  woman  who  uses  an  electric  vehicle. 
It  might  not  be  advisable  for  three  or  four  cars,  unless  the  house 
were  very  large  and  had  an  ell,  the  basement  of  which  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  design  of  the  garage  will,  of  course,  correspond  to  the 
style  of  the  house  as  far  as  is  practical.  The  garage  affords  as 
much  architectural  opportunity  as  the  stable  ever  did.  If  the 
house  is  old  style,  some  predominating  feature  may  be  repeated, 
perhaps  the  same  kind  of  roof  material  or  color  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  structure  to  show  its  relation  to  the  house,  unless  the 
location  is  so  far  away  that  this  can  be  safely  disregarded ;  but 
even  then  do  not  vary  the  style  of  building  on  one  estate.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  the  style  of  a  garage  may  safely  be  left  to  your 
architect,  who  is  competent  to  take  care  of  this  part  adequately ; 
but  you  must  realize  the  requirements  and  importance  of  the 
garage  in  order  not  to  hamper  him  unduly. 

The  garage  should  be  fireproof,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire 
in  case  the  gasolene  tank  leaks  and  vaporizes,  or  oil-soaked  waste 

catches  fire,  starting  an  in¬ 
cipient  blaze  which  may  be 
easily  put  out  if  the  sur¬ 
rounding  material  is  not  of 
such  an  inflammable  nature 
as  to  spread  it;  the  result  is 
the  saving  of  both  the  cars 
and  the  building.  An  ex¬ 
plosion  is  not  probable  un¬ 
less  the  gas  vaporizes  in  con¬ 
finement  and  the  blaze 
spreads  rapidly,  enveloping 
the  car.  If  the  garage  is 
frame  and  is  close  to  frame 
buildings  it  is  a  hazard  and 
endangers  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  property.  The  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  require 
that  the  tank  containing  the 
gasolene  shall  be  buried  at 


A  basement  garage  entered  from  the 
service  yard 


The  floor  plan  of  the  garage 
adjoining  it 


A  good  fireproof  brick  and  stucco  type  having  a 
shop  on  one  side 


This  frame  and  stucco  style  is  designed  to  hold  two 
automobiles 
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interior  showing 
and  wall 


least  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  away  from 
any  building,  and 
two  or  three 
feet  below  the 
ground,  filled 
outside  through  a 
tube  with  cap 
and  lock  six 
inches  above  the 
ground. 

The  exterior 
walls  may  be  of 
stone,  brick,  con¬ 
crete  or  terra¬ 
cotta  tile,  plas¬ 
tered  on  both 
sides.  The  inte¬ 
rior  partitions  should  be  of  terra-cotta 
tile  plastered,  or  of  metal  studs  and 
wire  lath  plastered  on  both  sides  like 
the  exteriors.  The  foundations  should 
be  of  concrete.  The  concrete  floor 
should  be  built  on  cinder  fill  to  drain 
to  a  central  trap,  and  this  trap  should 
collect  all  sand  and  grease,  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  cleaned  out.  The  ceiling 
should  be  of  reinforced  metal  lath  or 
reinforced  concrete  beams  and  terra¬ 
cotta  tile  plastered.  If  the  second  floor 
is  to  be  used  for  storage  or  living 
quarters,  or  any  weight  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  it,  steel  beams  and  reinforced 
concrete  should  be  used.  If  the  roof 
is  a  flat  one  it  may  be  covered  with  tin, 
tar  or  gravel,  and  with  slate  or  tile  if 
it  is  a  pitched  roof  of  frame  construction. 


overhead 
lights  near 


washer,  heating  pipes 
the  floor 


This  fireproof  garage  of  reinforced  concrete  is  a  good  example 
of  the  more  pretentious  type 
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The  arrangement  of  the  upper  right  hand  garage  is  illustrated  by  the  larger  plan,  while  the  smaller 

one  applies  to  the  photograph  below  it 


The  second  floor 
ceiling  being  fireproof,  there  is  little  danger  of  fire  being  com¬ 
municated  to  the  loft  above. 

If  an  independent  heating  plant  is  used,  it  should  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  garage.  Gasolene  vapors  are  heavier  than  air, 
and  consequently  seek  a  lower  level.  If  the  boiler-room  were 
connected  with  the  garage,  it  might  become  filled  with  gasolene 
vapors  that  would  explode  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
fire. 

Frame  garages  may  be  made  slow-burning  if  the  floor  laid  on 
the  ground  is  of  concrete  and  the  inside  of  the  garage  proper 
covered  with  metal  lath  or  plaster  board,  over  which  are  applied 
two  thick  coats  of  asbestos  plaster.  This  is  retardent  to  fire  and 
fairly  fireproof  when  threatened  with  an  incipient  blaze,  but  it 
would  probably  disintegrate  under  a  concentrated  heat,  letting 
the  flames  through. 

The  garage  should  be  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water  with  the 
boiler  located  in  a  small  cellar  built  under  one  corner,  or  if  it  is 
close  to  the  house  and  the  house  boiler  is  large  enough  and  below 
the  level  of  the  garage,  a  main  may  be  carried  over,  laid  in  tile 
and  protected  with  magnesia  covering.  The  small  boiler-room 
may  be  built  either  in  the  basement  or  at  one  side  of  the  garage, 
having  an  independent  entrance  from  without. 

Every  garage  should  contain  a  toilet-room  and  hot  and  cold 
water,  which  is  usually  carried  over  from  the  house  in  the  trench 
with  the  heating  pipes,  but  laid  well  below  the  line  of  frost.  In 
a  good  many  cases  the  drain  of  the  garage  is  connected  with  the 
house  drain,  the  sewerage  passing  through  the  house  to  the 
sewer  in  the  street.  There  are,  of  course,  some  cases  where  the 
garage  may  be  nearer  the  street  than  the  house,  so  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  it  drain  into  the  main  sewer  and  take  the 


Another  example  of  fireproof  construction.  Here  the  brick  walls  are 
plastered  on  the  inside 

water  and  electricity  from  the  main  street  supply.  Where 
garages  are  placed  back  of  houses  the  heating,  lighting  and  sewer¬ 
age  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  house  system  if  possible.  A 
cesspool  may  be  resorted  to  where  there  is  no  sewer.  If  the 
conductors  on  the  house  are  taken  into  a  sewerage  system  with 
cast-iron  pipes,  the  garage  sewer  can  be  connected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  conductor  where  it  passes  through  the  house  wall.  There 
should  also  be  hose  cocks  and  an  overhead  washer  in  every  garage 
for  washing  cars.  A  telephone  from  the  house  with  the  wires 
laid  in  an  underground  trench,  should  not  be  neglected. 

Electricity  is  required  for  lighting,  to  furnish  power  for  the 
( Continued  on  page  133) 


From  the  rear  is  shown  an  interesting  adaptation  of  the  gambrel  roof 
to  a  house  that  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length 


Between  the  two  rows  of  narrow  windows  are  courses  of  shaped  stones 
that  offer  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  design 


Old  Philadelphia  Houses, 

RAEME  Park,  in  Horsham  Town¬ 
ship,  near  the  Doylestown  and  Wil¬ 
low  Grove  Turnpike,  is  one  of  the  famous 
old  houses  of  the  Philadelphia  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  was  begun  in  1721  by  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Keith,  one  of  the  Colonial  governors 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  finished  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Here  Sir  William  lived  in  great 
state,  maintaining  a  retinue  of  servants 
and  driving  to  the  city  whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  go  thither,  with  his  coach  and 
four  with  outriders  in  truly  regal  fashion. 

The  house  was  in  keeping  with  the 
manorial  mode  of  life  maintained  by  the 
baronet.  Besides  the  main  building  shown 
in  the  illustration,  there  were  detached 
wings  on  each  side,  in  which  were  the 
quarters  for  the  servants,  the  kitchens 
and  the  various  domestic  offices.  These 
side  buildings  disappeared  many  years 
ago,  and  the  whole  place,  unoccupied  for 
a  long  period,  has  fallen  into  decay  though 


Even  in  the  photograph  the  color  and  fabric 
effect  of  the  field  stones  are  apparent 


II.  Graeme  Park,  Horsham 

this  is  not  by  any  means  irreparable. 

The  front  of  the  house  is  over  sixty 
feet  long,  and  it  has  a  depth  of  twenty-five 
feet.  The  walls  of  rich  brown  field  stone, 
carefully  laid  and  fitted,  are  more  than  two 
feet  thick,  and  over  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  tall  and  narrow  in  proportion,  as 
was  the  style  at  the  time  of  erection,  se¬ 
lected  stones  are  laid  in  flattened  arches 
of  the  same  type  as  those  at  Stenton.  The 
comparison  is  interesting  between  Sten¬ 
ton,  the  brick  house,  and  Graeme  Park, 
the  stone  house,  of  almost  the  same  date. 

The  great  hall  or  parlor  at  the  north 
end  of  the  building  is  twenty-one  feet 
square.  Its  walls  are  paneled  and  wains¬ 
coted  from  floor  to  ceiling,  a  height  of 
fourteen  feet.  In  the  hall  the  fireplace  is 
faced  with  marble  fetched  overseas ;  in  the 
other  rooms  Dutch  tiles  are  used  for  fac¬ 
ing.  There  are  three  rooms  on  each  floor, 
( Continued  on  page  133) 


Fine  Colonial  detail  is  evident  in  the  rooms,  especially  about  the  great 
fireplace  and  mantel  and  in  the  wainscoted  walls 


Although  these  doors  are  not  symmetrically  placed  relative  to  the  fire¬ 
place,  yet  their  design  gives  a  sense  of  balance 
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THE  FIRST  TWENTY  PER  CENT— SOWING  SEEDS  INDOORS— THE  CHOICE 
OF  SEEDS— GETTING  AN  EARLY  START;  SOIL;  A  SMALL  GARDEN  PLAN 

by  F.  F.  Rockwell 


Note:  Heretofore  the  home  garden  has  been  looked  upon  by  many  people  as  more  or  less  of  a  hobby,  and  deserving  only  as  much  attention 
as  one  usually  gives  to  the  pursuit  of  recreation.  That  it  deserves  to  be  taken  up  seriously,  studied  in  all  its  details,  and  developed  to  the  limit  of 
efficiency,  is  a  new  presentation  of  the  subject.  How  to  have  the  very  best  garden  possible,  on  a  business  basis,  is  the  theme  of  the  present  articles, 
which  take  up  carefully  and  practically  one  detail  after  another  in  natural  succession,  to  the  completion  of  the  hundred  per  cent,  garden.  This  series 
gives  you  concretely  all  the  pleasures  and  protits  of  gardening. 


NEGLECTING  all  personal  delight  and  the  benefit  to  health 
that  accrues  from  gardening,  one  finds  this  year  many 
potent  arguments  for  growing  vegetables.  A  few  of  these  practi¬ 
cal  considerations  should  induce  the  hundreds  of  readers  of  this 
magazine  who  are  in  the  position  to  engage  in  truck  gardening. 
Though  the  prices  of  food  stuffs  are  higher  than  ever,  the  means 
available  to  the  home  gardener  for  getting  good  crops  with  a 
small  amount  of  labor  are  greater  than  before.  Simply  on  the 
basis  of  business  economy  everyone  should  grow  for  himself  a 
plentiful  supply  of  vegetables  that  should  provide  the  summer  sup¬ 
ply  and  well  into  the  winter  as  well. 

Several  recent  developments  have  so  enlarged  the  possibilities 
that  the  term  “new  gardening”  is  not  undeservedly  used.  The 
improvements  tend  to  certify  results,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  chief 
aids  to  success  is  a  new  and  practical  system  of  irrigation  as  suit¬ 
able  for  the  fifty  by  a  hundred  foot  garden  as  for  the  large  truck 
farm.  This  modern  irrigation  will  do  more  to  revolutionize  gar¬ 
dening  on  a  small  scale  than  any  other  mechanical  invention, 
plant  introduction  or  cultural  discovery  of  the  last  two  decades ; 
it  will  do  as  much  to  make  garden  results  certain  as  the  wheel  hoe 
and  seed  drill  did  to  make  garden  labor  less.  It  is  practically 
automatic  in  its  operation, 
and  almost  the  whole  cost  of 
equipment  for  a  garden  50  x 
100  feet  would  be  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  three-quarter- 
inch  galvanized  pipe  at  six  to 
nine  cents  a  foot  (according 
to  market  prices)  ;  fifty  brass 
spray  nozzles  at  five  cents, 
and  two  patent  unions  and 
handles  at  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents  each.  With  this 
equipment  you  can  get  more 
out  of  that  garden  in  one  sea¬ 
son  than  you  did  before  in 
two  or  three  years,  especially 
since  the  schedule  of  compan¬ 
ion  crops  and  succession  crops 
may  be  adhered  to  bv  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  this  artificial  rain. 

Improvement  in  varieties 
also  has  increased  the  possi¬ 


ble  profit  of  the  home  gardener,  for  where  the  private  planter 
gets  better  products  and  can  use  varieties  that  occupy  less  space 
and  produce  earlier,  the  advantage  to  the  professional  gardener 
is  taken  away  in  competition  with  competitors.  Lower  cost  of 
production  is  effected  through  a  better  knowledge  of  fertilizers. 
Besides,  good  seeds  and  strong  plants  of  much  better  quality 
than  ever  before  are  at  the  service  of  the  home  gardener. 

With  these  aids  and  inducements  to  gardening  in  mind,  let  us 
consider  the  first  step  toward  success,  the  preparation  of  the 
right  kind  of  soil. 

Proper  soil  for  starting  seeds  is  light,  friable  and  quick.  I 
believe  that  the  biggest  part  of  the  trouble  people  have  in  start¬ 
ing  seeds  is  due  to  carelessness  on  this  point.  Thinking  that 
garden  soil  “will  do,”  they  take  no  further  pains,  and  when,  after 
careful  watering,  plenty  of  heat  and  the  specified  number  of 
days’  time,  only  a  few  scattered  and  crooked  weaklings  manage 
to  struggle  up  through  the  crusted  surface  of  the  pan  or  box,  the 
seedsman  and  the  magazine  writer  come  in  for  equal  shares  of 
blame.  You  can  make  a  soil  of  the  proper  mechanical  condition 
as  follows :  Take  some  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  a  pile  of  old, 
rotted  sods  or  rubbish,  or  some  light  garden  soil ;  add  to  it  about- 

half  its  bulk  of  leaf-mold 
from  the  woods,  or  chip  dirt 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wood 
pile,  and,  if  available,  some 
sand,  enough  to  “cut”  it  so 
that  it  crumbles  apart  readily 
when  compressed  in  the  hand 
— say,  a  peck  of  sand  to  a 
bushel  of  loam  and  two  pecks 
of  leaf  mold.  Mix  together 
and  sift  through  a  sieve  with 
meshes  the  size  of  a  coal  ash 
sifter  or  smaller. 

At  this  season  of  the  year, 
however,  it  may  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  get  these  things 
— in  which  case  there  are  two 
alternatives  left  you ;  first 
(and  easiest),  go  to  a  local 
florist  and  get  a  bushel  of  pre¬ 
pared  soil,  such  as  he  uses 
for  starting  seeds.  Failing  in 


In  the  loosely  boarded  box  section  place  crocking  and  cover  with  sphag¬ 
num  moss — above  this  put  the  prepared  soil 
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this,  get  a  pick,  break  up  a  few 
chunks  of  garden  soil,  and  half  a 
bagful  of  the  semi-frozen  rotted 
leaves  and  twigs  which  you  can 
easily  get  in  some  hollow  in  the 
woods,  and  place  them  near  the 
furnace  to  thaw  out,  and  partly 
dry  out.  Old  soil  and  manure 
taken  from  a  last  year’s  hotbed 
will  answer  the  purpose  finely. 

Flats  are  the  most  convenient 
things  to  handle  vegetable  seed¬ 
lings  in.  Seed  pans  are  all  right 
for  such  fine  seed  as  many  flowers 
have,  but  a  common,  rough-fin¬ 
ished  cracker-box  flat  will  give  you  better  results  with  your  veg¬ 
etable  seeds.  Get  a  couple  of  empty  boxes,  with  their  covers, 
from  your  grocer,  mark  them  off  into  two-inch  sections,  take  out 
the  nails  and  clamps  that  come  on  the  marks,  and  saw  them  up. 
When  putting  on  the  bottoms,  leave  cracks  to  facilitate  perfect 
drainage. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  flat  place  a  layer  of  some  rough  material 
to  serve  as  water  drain,  moisture-reservoir,  and  to  save  your  sup¬ 
ply  of  prepared  soil.  In  the  photograph,  pieces  of  broken  pots, 
covered  with  sphagnum  moss  are  shown,  but  any  similar  rough- 
age  will  do  as  well.  Cover  this  with  the  prepared  soil,  packing 
firmly  down  along  sides  and  in  the  corners  to  within  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  top  of  the 
flat,  press  the  sur¬ 
face  smooth  with  a 
piece  of  board, 
mark  off  rows 
about  two  inches 
apart  with  a  small 
pointed  stick,  and 
all  is  ready. 

Right  here  is 
where  the  beginner 
usually  makes  the 
mistake  of  planting 
enough  cabbage  or 
lettuce  t  o  serve 
him  for  about  five 
years — if  the  plants 
would  keep.  In  an 

ordinary  cracker-box  flat  (about  13  by  19)  there  will  be  room  for 
eight  or  nine  rows.  Each  row  should  give  from  thirty-five  to  a 
hundred  seedlings.  Suppose  we  call  it  fifty  for  an  average. 
Then  the  following  planting  of  early  vegetables  would  be  about 
right  for  a  medium-sized  garden,  and  the  employment  of  similar 
schemes  have  resulted  well  for  the  vegetable  grower. 


Do  not  crowd  the  flats  with  too  many  seedlings  and  look  out 
for  “damping  off” 


flat  might  be  laid  out  as  follows. 
(These  will  probably  not  average 
as  many  plants  to  the  row  as  the 
others) . 

(Chalks  Early  Jewel....') 

_  J  V2  row  I 

Tomatoes  )  Dwarf  Giant . ^  row  f  2  rows 

[.Matchless  .  i  row  J 

Egg-Plant  (Black  Beauty)  . i  row 

f  N eapolitan  Early. .  y2,  ro w  ] 

Pepper  t  Ruby  King . y2  row  >  i)4  rows 

I  Chinese  Giant . rowj 

Okra  (Perfected  Perkins)  . .  Yi  row 

(Big  Boston .  i  row) 

Lettuce  j  Brittle  Ice  or  New  r  2  rows 

f  York  .  i  row  J 

Celery  (Winter  Queen)  . 2  rows 


At  the  left  are  seedlings  just  ready  for  transplanting;  in  the  center  one  with  the  proper  mass  of 
rootlets  and  adhering  soil;  at  the  right  seedlings  too  lanky — set  them  deep  when  transplanted 


First  Planting  (February  1st  to  March  1st). 

Jersey  Wakefield ...54  row") 

Cabbage  -  All-head  Early . row  t  2  rows 

.  [Succession  .  1  rowj 

Cauliflower  (Snowball)  . t  row 

(Grand  Rapids .  1  row  ) 

Lettuce  \  Wayahead  .  1  row  J  2  rows 

Beets  (Early  Model)  . 2  rows 

n  •  „  ( Prizetaker .  1  row) 

Unions  [Ailsa  Craig .  1  row  f  2  rows 

For  celery  and  parsley,  both  of 
which  take  a  very  long  time  to 
come  up,  a  seed  pan,  or  cigar  box, 
or  end  of  a  flat  which  could  be 
left  undisturbed  when  the  other 
plants  were  taken  out,  might  do. 

For  a  second  planting,  mostly 
of  the  warm-blooded  vegetables,  a 


r 


Place  the  seedlings  to  be  transplanted  on  a  board;  make  holes 
for  them  with  the  fingers  and  press  them  firmly  into  place 


These  varieties  mentioned  above 
are  all  good  sorts,  and  selected, 
where  more  than  one  of  a  kind  is 
suggested,  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  succession.  You  may 
know  others  which  you  like  better. 

The  seed  should  be  scattered  evenly  but  thinly — eight  or  ten  to 
the  inch — in  the  miniature  drill,  which  should  be  rather  broad  and 
very  shallow.  Press  them  in  firmly,  carefully  tag  each  row,  and 
then  cover  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  pressing  the  whole 
surface  down  lightly. 

Right  here  comes  one  of  the  most  important  kinks  of  the  plant¬ 
starting  art.  Instead  of  giving  the  flat  a  dousing  with  the  water¬ 
ing-can,  as  you  probably  have  been  in  the  habit  of  do¬ 
ing,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  would 

be  good  for  the 
plants,  set  the  whole 
flat  in  the  sink  or 
bathtub  and  let  in 
a  little  water,  just 
enough  to  come  a 
third  of  the  way 
up  the  sides.  Here 
let  it  soak  until  the 
moisture  coming 
up  through  from 
the  bottom  shows 
on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  turning 
the  latter  dark  in 
color.  Then  let  it 
drain  until  it  stops 
dripping.  In  this 
way  you  will  have 
saturated  the  soil 

in  the  most  thorough  manner,  without  washing  out  or  packing  the 
surface  soil  in  the  slightest. 

To  secure  quick  germination,  seeds  should  be  given  “bottom 
heat.”  As  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  dark  a  place  they  are 
in  until  they  sprout,  the  flat  may  be  placed  over  a  radiator,  on  the 
back  of  the  kitchen  range  or  on  the  hot-air  or  hot-water  pipes.  Any 

surface  upon  which  you  can  bear 
,  to  rest  your  hand  will  not  be  too 
hot,  as  the  heat  will  not  be  readily 
conducted  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Cover  the  box  with  a  loose- 
fitting  pane  of  glass,  to  protect 
from  mice  and  to  conserve  the 
moisture  and  keep  the  surface  of 
the  soil  from  getting  hard. 

In  a  few  days  the  cabbage  and 
lettuce  seed  will  be  up,  followed 
soon  by  the  others.  The  moment 
they  break  ground  they  will  have 
to  be  supplied  with  ail  the  light 
( Continued  on  page  130) 


It  is  seldom  that  the  small  house  is  so  attractive  in  its  appearance  and  so  homelike  in  its  appeal  as  is  this  one  finished  with  clapboards.  Privacy  was 
the  chief  desideratum,  and  the  grounds  are  so  secluded  that  they  are  really  an  annex  to  the  house  rooms 


THE  HOME  OF 
DR.  THEODORE  ABBOTT, 
CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 


The  kitchen  wing  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
living  quarters  of  the  house 


The  house  is  absolutely  simple,  yet  has  enough 
variety  to  make  it  interesting 


Parker  Morse  Hooper 
architect 


The  uncovered  balcony  on  the  second  floor 
may  be  reached  from  any  of  the  bedrooms 
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The  lawn  beneath  the  projecting  balcony  serves  the  purpose  of  a  porch, 
but  there  is  no  porch  proper  on  the  house 


The  living-room,  which  is  also  used  as  a  dining-room,  is  floored  with 
red  tile  laid  in  interesting  fashion  lending  color  to  the  apartment 


A  garden  wall  forms  an  elbow  at  either  side  at  the  rear  of  the  house  enclosing  a  luxuriant  growth.  The  French  windows  and  the  door  open  directly 
on  the  garden  and  a  balcony  overlooks  it,  making  it  seem  another  addition  to  the  rooms.  The  balcony  on  this  side  is  distinctly  interesting 


a 
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Inside  the  House 


Timely  Suggestions  and 
Answers  to  Correspondents 
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The  Editor  will  gladly  answer  queries  pertai-ning  to  individual  problems  of  interior  decoration  and  furnishing.  When  an  immediate  reply  is  desired, 

please  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 


Floral  Decoration  at  Home 

LMOST  everyone  has,  at  some  time 
or  another,  found  an  occasion  which 
required  a  floral  decoration  for  the  house, 
but  unfortunately,  at  just  such  a  time,  the 
lack  of  the  technical  skill  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  florist  has  raised  obstacles  that  were 
not  easily  overcome.  Given  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  of  stock  to  work  with, 
the  chances  are  that  the  amateur  would 
do  a  better  piece  of  work  than  the  profes¬ 
sional,  but  the  latter’s  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
work  give  him  the  advantage.  The  pro¬ 
fessional’s  work  is  even ;  that  is,  the  flow¬ 
ers  seem  equally  fresh  in  all  parts  of  the 
house.  The  amateur’s  work,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  apt  to  be  spotty,  in  that  the  flow¬ 
ers  last  placed  will  look  better  than  those 
arranged  earlier.  Again  the  florist  works 
with  a  rush,  keeping  his  perishable  stock 
in  reserve  until  the  last  possible  moment, 
something  that  cannot  be  done  offhand. 

Moss  is  the  florist’s  standby.  He  first 
soaks  it  in  water  and  after  squeezing  it 
binds  it  in  forms  to  hold  the  flowers.  For 
a  mantel  decoration,  for  instance,  he  first 
makes  a  mound  of  moss  at  the  back  and 
into  this  he  sticks  the  flowers,  using  long- 
stems  if  the  effect  is  to  be  high.  No  wire 
is  used,  but  the  stems  are  pointed  with  a 
sharp  knife  as  they  are  to  be  used,  not  be¬ 
fore.  The  moss,  if  tied  upon  a  frame,  or 
even  tightly  packed,  will  hold  the  flowers 
in  place  and  keep  them  fresh  for  a  long¬ 
time.  In  front  of  the  moss,  plants  of 
maidenhair  fern  might  be  used,  with  the 
pots  turned  on  their  sides.  This  shows 
the  top  of  the  plant  and  makes  a  striking 
decoration.  For  a  doorway  he  uses  moss 
tied  into  a  frame  of  poultry  wire  of  small 
mesh.  The  moss  will  keep  in  place  and 
may  be  placed  safely  in  any  position. 
Where  a  massed  effect  is  desired  flowers 
can  be  stuck  into  the  earth  of  the  potted 
plants  and  other  plants  banked  about,  giv¬ 
ing  an  immediate  and  natural  effect.  To 
do  this  the  stems  must  be  long. 

The  florist  will  use  all  sorts  of  greenery 
provided  it  can  be  had  in  long  streamers, 
and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  used  with  better  effect  than  the 
rambler  roses  if  they  happen  to  be  in  flow¬ 


er.  When  cut  in  long  streamers  the  ends 
of  which  can  be  put  in  bottles  of  water 
concealed  by  the  foliage,  good  results  are 
effected.  The  bottle  idea  works  out  well 
and  will  often  make  success  where  little 
might  be  expected.  Roses  used  in  this 
manner  are  particularly  effective,  and  the 
ramblers  are  available  if  not  cut  too  long 
before  being  used. 

The  object  the  florist  keeps  in  view  is 
the  care  of  his  stock.  He  tries  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  light  as  long  as  possible,  and' 
while  it  must  be  near  at  hand  he  searches 
out  a  cool  spot  in  the  cellar  and  piles  the 
flowers  on  the  floor,  covering  them  with 
dampened  paper.  If  flowers  are  taken 
directly  from  a  very  cold  ice  chest  into  a 
warm  atmosphere  they  are  apt  to  wilt 
much  more  quickly  than  if  taken  from  a 
cool  place  like  a  cellar. 


Machine-Sewed  Carpet  Rags 
AG  rugs  woven  from  new  fabrics  are 
not  nearly  so  delightful  as  those 
which  are  the  result  of  family  saving. 
But  new  cloth  may  be  machine-sewed  to 


advantage,  making  a  smoother  filling  than 
if  cut  back  and  forth  or  in  strips  to  be 
sewed  by  hand.  For  instance,  two  yards 
of  new  fabric  may  be  joined  end  to  end, 
one  edge  lapping  the  other,  and  missing 
exact  jointure  by  the  width  of  a  carpet 
rag.  Begin  cutting  or  tearing  at  this  left- 
out  notch,  after  sewing  with  a  short  stitch 
three  times  along  the  lap.  By  cutting 
through  the  lap  there  is  an  even,  continu¬ 
ous  strand  that  will  not  break  at  the  seams 
nor  make  a  knotty  bulge  in  the  weaving. 

Old  cloth  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Indeed,  with  fairly  large  pieces  one 
can  sew  a  long  strip  together,  varying 
colors  and  proportioning  them  so  as  to 
make  beautiful  cloudings  in  the  woven 
carpet.  Join  the  ends  as  for  new  cloth, 
cut  or  tear,  always  cutting  through  the 
seams,  and  wind  into  balls.  But  often 
there  are  strips  too  narrow  for  such  join¬ 
ing.  Cut  them  to  carpet  rag  size,  laying 
each  color  to  itself,  and  proportioning  the 
width  cut  to  the  bulk  of  the  material.  If 
thick  and  thin  stuffs  must  go  in  the  same 
ball  cut  the  thin  ones  to  be  folded  double 
or  treble.  Next  cut  stiff  paper  into  strips 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  lay  the  end  of  a 
strip  under  the  machine  foot,  lap  two 
rag  ends  on  top  of  it,  and  sew  them  to¬ 
gether  through  the  paper.  Turn  the  free 
end  of  one  sewed  rag  so  as  to  lie  on  the 
paper,  lap  a  fresh  bit  flat  upon  it,  sew 
through,  and  repeat  till  the  strip  is  full. 
Now  turn  the  paper  around  and  sew  a 
second  row  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
first.  Finish  by  sewing  a  third  row.  After 
all  the  rags  are  sewed  pull  away  the  paper 
strips,  cut  through  the  stitches  between  the 
rags  and  wind  in  smooth  balls.  Thin 
stuffs  must  be  folded  for  sewing,  taking 
care  that  the  folds  run  straight.  Arrange 
colors  so  as  to  avoid  discords. 


Radiator  Paints 

HERE  is  more  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
radiator  than  the  mere  make  or  size 
of  the  apparatus  itself.  By  varying  the 
kind  and  color  of  the  paint  on  your 
radiator  you  can  increase  or  decrease  quite 
materially  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by 
the  latter,  as  the  following  facts  demon¬ 
strate.  Two  coats  of  black  asphaltum 
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paint  increase  the  amount  of  heat  given 
off  six  per  cent.  Two  coats  of  white  lead 
will  cause  an  increase  of  nine  per  cent,  in 
the  heat,  while  rough  bronzing  gives  about 
the  same  results  as  black  paint.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  coat  of  glossy  white  will 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  radiator  ten 
per  cent.  One  to  three  coats  of  bronze 
paint  do  not  materially  affect  the  quantity 
of  heat  emitted,  but  additional  frequent 
application  of  bronze  operate  to  decrease 
the  efficiency.  The  white  enamel  so  ex¬ 
tensively  used  on  radiators  in  lavatories 
and  bathrooms  very  materially  reduces  the 
effectiveness  of  a  radiator. 


To  Clean  Unlacquered  Brass 


HERE  are  several  ways,  old  but  good. 

For  tarnished  mounts  upon  old 
furniture  tie  a  pinch  of  fine  salt  in  a  soft, 
thick  cloth,  moisten  slightly  with  sharp 
vinegar  and  rub  hard,  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  wood  with  the  salt  swab.  Polish, 
by  rubbing  until  hot,  with  a  flannel  dipped 
in  fine  wood  ashes — it  gives  a  soft  luster 
otherwise  not  obtainable.  Brass  candle¬ 
sticks,  dulled,  not  tarnished,  need  to  be 
washed  clean  in  hot  soda  water,  dried  and 
rubbed  with  wood  ashes.  Smear  hand 
rails,  etc.,  with  salt  wet  with  vinegar,  let 
stand  five  minutes,  then  rub  off  and 
polish  with  either  ashes  or  fine  chalk  on 
a  thick  cloth. 


A  Convenient  Shelf  Closet 


T'HE  closet  of  my  nine  by  ten  bedroom 
_  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  used  only 
as  a  linen  press,  and  as  storage  space  for 
boxes  and  so  forth  was  badly  needed  I 
procured  an  inch  thick  board  of  redwood, 
two  feet  wide  and  long  enough  to  fit  into 
the  end  of  the  room  over  door  and  win¬ 
dow,  the  frames  of  which  supported  one 
end  and  a  strong  cleat  the  other.  As  the 
ceiling  was  high  this  left  a  space  of  two 
feet  above  the  shelf.  To  protect  the  con¬ 


tents  of  the  shelf  from  dust  as  well  as  to 
hide  the  unsightly  array,  I  curtained  the 
space  by  tacking  with  brass  headed  tacks 
onto  the  side  of  an  inch  strip  of  pine,  a 
series  of  cream  colored  cheesecloth  cur¬ 
tains.  The  inch  strip  of  pine  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  nailed  with  long  wire  nails  to 
the  ceiling  on  a  line  with  the  front  edge 
of  the  shelf.  Each  curtain  section  was 


A  ceiling  closet  is  made  by  a  redwood  board 
above  door  and  window 


finished  with  hem  and  tiny  heading  at 
top,  was  slightly  gathered,  lapped  one  inch 
over  the  next  and  stitched  firmly  to  a  strip 
of  strong  tape  as  long  as  the  entire  length 
of  the  shelf.  They  were  left  disconnected 
on  the  sides  for  ease  in  handling.  This 
shelf  closet  has  proved  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  taking  up  no  space  which  could 
be  used  in  any  other  way  and  interfering 
in  no  way  with  the  arrangement  of  furni¬ 
ture  or  lighting  of  the  room. 

Hiding  the  Unsightly  Radiator 
TT  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  less  use- 
A  ful  and  less  ornamental  than  a  steam 
radiator  during  the  summer  months.  The 
radiator  in  our  guest-room  is  in  a  very 
conspicuous  place  where  no  possible  ar¬ 
rangement  of  furniture  can  hide  it  from 
view. 

It  was  the  lady  of  the  house  who  first 
thought  of  a  plan  to  convert  the  objec¬ 
tionable  object  into  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
utility.  A  yard  and  a  quarter  of  cretonne, 
a  yard  of  cotton-ball  fringe,  an  odd  piece 
of  board  and  a  few  upholsterers’  tacks 
were  all  the  material  needed  to  make  the 
cover  shown  in  the  first  of  the  two  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  board  was  cut  to  fit  against  the 
wall  and  extend  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
front  of  the  radiator.  It  was  left  long 
enough  to  extend  out  over  the  valve 
joint.  Cleats  were  fastened  edgewise 
across  the  bottom  of  the  board  to  fit  down 
between  the  sections  of  the  radiator  to 
keep  it  from  slipping. 

A  piece  of  the  cretonne  was  stretched 
over  the  top  of  the  board  and  tacked  down 
smooth.  The  balance  of  the  cretonne  was 
hemmed  at  top  and  bottom  and  gathered 
on  a  string  run  through  the  top  hem.  The 
string  was  fastened  at  the  back  of  one  end 
of  the  board  and  stretched  around  the 
front  and  fastened  again  at  the  back  of 


the  other  end.  With  the  fullness  evenly 
distributed,  the  fringe  was  tacked  down 
on  top  of  the  cretonne  with  gilt-headed 
tacks.  The  radiator  is  completely  hidden 
and  the  cover  forms  a  useful  shelf,  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  fifty  cents. 

Our  success  with  this  radiator  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  man  of  the  house,  who, 
after  making  a  crude  sketch,  sent  an  order 
to  the  lumber  mill  calling  for 

18  feet  of  9"  x  oak 

7  “  “  3  "x%"  “ 

4  “  “  10"  x%"  “ 

This  he  constructed  into  a  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  resembling  a  set  of  shelves,  with  all 
but  the  upper  shelf  and  top  concealed  be¬ 
hind  a  curtain.  When  the  carpenter  work 
was  done  the  oak  was  given  a  coat  of 
fumed  oak  wood  dye,  and  when  dry  was 
rubbed  down  with  furniture  wax,  giving 
a  rich,  dull  polish. 

The  curtain  is  made  of  aurora  cloth,  of 
which  one  and  one-quarter  yards — fifty- 
inch  width — was  required.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  brass  curtain  rod. 

In  the  summer  time  this  useful  piece  of 
furniture  is  placed  over  the  radiator,  which 
is  entirely  hidden  behind  the  curtain. 
When  the  steam  is  turned  on  it  is  moved 
to  another  part  of  the  living-room  and 
fitted  with  two  additional  shelves  for 
which  cleats  are  provided. 

The  cost  of  this  piece  of  furniture  was 


Lumber  . $2.50 

Hardware  . 20 

Stain  and  wax  (about) ...  .25 

Curtain  material  .  1.25 


$4.20 

To  look  at  these  covered  radiators  when 
not  in  use  one  would  not  imagine  that  be¬ 
hind  the  curtains  are  unsightly  shapes  of 
metal.  They  are  most  successfully  con¬ 
cealed,  and  surely  the  cost  is  light. 


Cretonne  and  a  board  change  the  radiator 
into  an  ornamental  shelf 


This  piece  of  furniture  can  be  fitted  over  the 
radiator  when  not  in  use 
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First  Steps  Toward  the  Vegetable 
Garden 

HILE  the  garden  does  not  take  a 
place  of  first  importance  in  one’s 
mind  when  the  snow  is  piled  high  in  the 
front  yard,  there  is  one  matter  concerning 
it  that  should  be  considered  now.  This  is 
the  matter  of  seed  buying,  and  upon  it 
depend  your  chances  of  enjoying  a  per¬ 
fect  garden  next  summer. 

Take  out  your  seed  catalogues  and  your 
last  year’s  garden  records — if  you  haven’t 
any,  take  the  lesson  to  heart  and  make 
one  this  year — and  go  through  them, 
checking  up  the  varieties  and  amounts  you 
want  and  making  a  temporary  list.  If 
you  do  not  do  this  you  will  find  at  the  last 
minute  that  you  have  too  much  of  some 
varieties  and  too  little  of  others. 

Here  are  the  amounts  of  the  various 
seeds  and  plants  required  for  a  fifty-foot 
row,  which  is  a  convenient  length : 

Asparagus,  50 ;  asparagus  seed,  1  oz. ; 
bean,  bush,  1  pt. ;  bean,  pole,  y2  pt. ;  beet, 
1  oz. ;  broccoli,  35;  borecole  (kale),  25; 
brussels  sprouts,  35 ;  cabbage,  early,  35 ; 
cabbage,  late,  20 ;  carrot,  y2  oz. ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  35 ;  celery,  100 ;  corn,  J4  pt. ;  cu¬ 
cumber,  y2  oz. ;  eggplant,  25 ;  endive, 
oz. ;  kale,  25 ;  kohl-rabi,  \  lettuce,  50 ; 
lettuce  seed,  y  oz. ;  leek,  J4  oz. ;  melon, 
musk,  54  oz. ;  melon,  water,  J4  oz. ; 
onion,  y  oz. ;  okra,  y2  oz. ;  parsley,  y  oz. ; 
parsnip,  J4  oz. ;  peas,  1  pt. ;  pepper,  25; 
potato,  >4  pk. ;  pumpkin,  54  oz. ;  rhubarb, 
25-20;  radish,  y2  oz. ;  salsify  y  oz. ;  spin¬ 
ach,  y2  oz. ;  squash,  y  oz. ;  tomato,  20-15, 
and  turnip,  J4- 

Here  are  some  good,  standard  varieties, 
that  you  get  from  most  reliable  seedsmen, 
and  that  have  detailed  descriptions  in  the 
catalogues : 

Asparagus — Palmetto  (heaviest  yielder), 
Giant  Argenteuil,  Barris  Mammoth. 
Beans  (Bush) — Early  Red  Valentine, 
Stringless  Greenpod,  Bountiful,  Brittle 
Wax,  Rust-proof  Golden  Wax,  String¬ 
less  Refugee,  Burpee  Improved  Bush 
Lima. 

Beans  (Pole)  —  White-seeded  Kentucky 
Wonder  (Burgers  Green  Pod),  Golden 
Chester,  Sunshine,  Horticultural  (used 
in  place  of  pole  limas  in  cold  localities), 
Case  Knife,  Scarlet  Runner,  Early 


Leviathian  Lima,  Ideal  Lima,  Giant 
Podded  Lima. 

Beets — Early  Model  (for  earliest),  Crim¬ 
son  Globe,  Columbia. 

Brussels  Sprouts — Dalkeith,  Danish  Giant. 

Cabbage  —  Early  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Spring, 
Allhead  Early,  Glory  of  Enkhuisen, 
Succession,  Danish  Roundhead  (for 
winter),  Perfection  Savoy  (best  quality 
of  all). 

Carrots — Early  Scarlet  Horn,  Coreless 
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(early),  Chantenay,  Danvers  Half- 
long. 

Cauliflower-— Early  Snowball,  Best-early, 
Dry  Weather. 

Celery — White  Plume  (earliest),  Golden 
Self-blanching  (fall),  Winter  Queen. 

Corn — Golden  Bantam  (earliest  and  very 
sweet),  one  of  the  several  yellow  sec- 
ond-earlies,  Early  Cosmopolitan  or 
Howling  Mob,  White  Evergreen,  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  Black  Mexican  (small, 
but  extra  sweet). 

Cucumbers — Extra  Early  White  Spine, 
Davis’  Perfect,  Fordhook  Famous, 
Vickery’s  Forcing. 

Eggplant — Black  Beauty. 

Kohl-rabi — White  Vienna. 

Lettuce  —  Mignonette,  Wayahead,  May 
King  (early  head  varieties),  Grand 
Rapids,  Curled  Simpson  (“loose-head” 
varieties)  ;  Salamander,  Hanson,  All- 
season,  New  York,  Brittle-Ice,  (for 
summer  months). 

Melons  (Musk) — Osage  (Miller’s 
Cream),  Champion  Market,  Montreal 
Nutmeg  (all  large  sorts)  ;  Rocky  Ford 
(Netted  Gem),  Fordhook,  Hoodoo, 
Jenny  Lind,  Paul  Rose  (small  sweet 
sorts),  Henderson’s  Bush  (new  “vine¬ 
less”  variety). 

Melons  (Water) — Cole’s  Early,  Ford¬ 
hook  (early)  ;  Ice  Cream,  Hungarian 
Honey,  Sweetheart,  Halbert  Honey. 

Onions — Silver  King  (early),  Southport 
White  Globe  (finest  quality),  Southport 
Red  Globe,  Southport  Yellow,  Prize- 
taker  (for  main  crop),  Ailsa  Craig 
(largest). 

Peas — American  Wonder,  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior,  Alaska  (extra  early,  but  not  of 
best  quality),  Gradus,  Early  Morn, 
British  Wonder  (early,  extra  good 
quality),  Boston  Unrivalled,  Telephone, 
Champion  of  England. 

Peppers — Early  Neapolitan,  Ruby  King, 
Chinese  Giant,  Sweet  Mountain. 

Radishes — Rapid  Red,  Early  Scarlet  But¬ 
ton,  Crimson  Giant,  White  Ocicle, 
Rocket ;  a  large  number  of  other  good 
sorts. 

Spinach — Swiss  Chard  (beet),  Lucullus, 
Victoria,  Long-standing,  New  Zealand 
(for  mid-summer). 

Salsify  (Oyster  Plant) — Mammoth  Sand¬ 
wich,  Wisconsin  Golden  Island. 
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Squash  —  White  or  Yellow  Scalloped 
(bush,  extra  early)  ;  Summer  Crook- 
neck,  Delicata,  Fordhook  (second  early, 
vine)  ;  Hubbard,  Boston  Marrow,  The 
Delicious,  Heart  0’  Gold,  Simmes  Blue 
Hubbard  (winter). 

Tomatoes — Chalk’s  Jewel,  Early  Free¬ 
dom,  Bonny  Best,  Earliana,  Dwarf 
Stone,  Dwarf  Giant,  Livingstone’s 
Globe,  Matchless. 

Turnips — Early  White  Milan,  Petrowski 
(early),  Amber  Globe,  Purple  Top- 
White  Globe,  White  Egg. 

How  Much  to  Plant 

0  far,  so  good,  but  it  is  still  a  problem 
to  determine  exactly  how  much  seed 
of  each  variety  you  will  need.  While  some 
seeds  will  keep  for  several  years,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  better  to  get  fresh  ones  every  season. 

First  of  all,  get  the  size  of  your  garden 
“over-all.”  Then  figure  up  the  amount 
of  space  each  vegetable — not  each  variety 
— is  to  be  allotted,  taking  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  ones,  i.  e.,  those  which  you  care  most 
about,  first.  Vegetables  occupying  about 
three  feet  to  the  row  are  pole  beans,  to¬ 
matoes,  peas,  potatoes,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  egg-plant  and  Brussels  sprouts. 
They  require  two  feet  to  the  row.  Pars¬ 
nips,  bush  beans  and  salsify  may  be  given 
a  foot  and  a  half;  in  rich  soil,  however, 
the  beans  will  require  about  two  feet.  Let¬ 
tuce,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  leek  and  tur¬ 
nips  require  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches. 
The  “vine”  plants,  such  as  cucumbers, 
squash,  melons,  both  musk  and  water,  re¬ 
quire  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  celery,  if 
to  be  banked  up  with  earth,  will  require 
about  four  feet.  It  can,  however,  usually 
be  set  out  where  some  early  crop,  such 
as  lettuce,  early  turnips  or  peas,  has  been 
removed. 

If  you  find  you  will  not  have  room  for 


proper  pruning  and  trimming 


Judicious  pruning  and  proper  care  do  much 
toward  producing  fine  fruit 


all  these  things,  remember  that  potatoes, 
late  cabbage,  turnips,  peppers,  celery, 
watermelons,  onions  and  parsnips  all 
stand  shipping  well,  and  that  you  can  get 
these  at  your  grocer’s  in  better  quality 
than  such  perishable  things  as  sweet  corn, 
lettuce  or  peas,  which  must  be  gathered 
fresh  from  the  garden  to  be  in  perfect 
condition.  The  diagram  of  a  small  garden 
will  give  you  a  suggestion  as  to  how  your 
own  problem  may  be  worked  out.  In  de¬ 
ciding  on  what  varieties  of  each  vegetable 
to  use,  remember  that  many  of  the  extra 
early  sorts,  such  as  smooth  peas,  early 
white  corn  and  string  beans  are  not  as 
large  or  as  delicious  as  the  later  varieties, 
and  as  there  frequently  is  only  a  few  days’ 
difference  between  the  two  in  the  time  of 
maturing,  only  enough  of  the  former 
should  be  planted  to  assure  one  or  two 
pickings.  Moreover,  most  of  the  early 
varieties  “go  by”  very  quickly  and  if  you 
are  careless  in  choosing  them  or  think 
too  much  about  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
season  and  too  little  about  the  last,  you  are 
likely  to  find  yourself  with  a  supply  of 
tough,  over-ripe  things  on  your  hands 
which  even  the  chickens  will  refuse. 


The  Ice  Crop 

VERY  small  country  place  within 
reach  of  a  lake  or  ice-pond  and  also 
subject  to  the  seasonal  holdup  of  the  local 
ice  trust,  should  have  its  own  small  ice¬ 
house.  It  need  neither  take  up  much  room 
nor  be  an  unsightly  object.  A  little  house 
twelve  feet  by  twelve  will  hold  several 
tons,  and,  aside  from  being  filled,  requires 
no  attention  throughout  the  year.  The 
walls  should  be  made  double  with  a  dead 
air  space  of  several  inches  between  them. 
The  spaces  do  not  require  any  filling  with 
sawdust  as  the  air  itself  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat.  If  you  have  to  hire  labor  for  the 


filling  with  ice,  see  to  it  that  it  is  done  as 
soon  as  the  ice  is  thick  enough,  as  nine  or 
ten  inches  of  the  first  freezing,  clear  and 
hard,  will  keep  longer  than  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  inches  of  half  frozen  slush,  etc.  Each 
layer  should  be  tightly  packed  with  saw¬ 
dust  in  every  chink,  to  prevent  the  leaving 
of  air  spaces  that  might  cause  the  saw¬ 
dust  put  over  the  top  to  run  down  through 
later,  leaving  exposed  spots  on  the  surface. 


Pruning  and  Spraying 

RACTICALLY  the  only  work  which 
can  be  done  outside  at  this  time  of 
the  year  about  the  garden  and  grounds,  is 
such  spraying  and  pruning  as  has  not  al¬ 
ready  been  done.  For  the  benefit  of  new 
readers  I  repeat  briefly  some  suggestions 
given  before.  Apple  trees  and  other  fruit 
trees  plagued  with  the  San  Jose  scale 
should  be  sprayed  thoroughly,  covered  all 
over  with  lime  sulphur  wash,  extra  strong 
for  winter  use.  or  with  a  diluted  miscible 
oil,  made  for  the  purpose. 

In  pruning  cut  out  all  branches  that 
cross  or  rub  each  other,  and  if  they  are 
over  two  inches  in  diameter  be  sure  to 
paint  over  the  wound  with  coal  tar.  Any 
broken  or  diseased  parts  should  be  cut 
out  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  any 
holes  or  decaying  spots  cut  out  cleanly 
to  live  wood  and  the  wound  filled  with 
cement,  first  applying  a  coat  of  thin  coal 
tar  to  soak  into  the  wood.  The  surface 
of  the  filling  should  also  be  covered,  to 
prevent  its  becoming  weather  cracked. 

In  spite  of  reminders  and  directions  we 
keep  putting  such  things  off,  and  the  result 
is  often  another  season  of  poor  fruit.  Re¬ 
member  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  planning  ahead,  even  though  the  actual 
work  on  the  garden  may  now  be  limited. 


An  illustration  of  the  relative  extent  to  which 
apple  tree  pruning  should  be  carried 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  AS  far  as  the  garden  is  con- 
DISAPPOINTMENT  cerned,  February  is  a  drear 

interregnum.  Indoors,  of  course, 
one  starts  the  embryo  of  future  luxuriance,  but  in  some  ways  the 
work  is  but  an  aggravation,  especially  to  the  eyes  impatient  for 
the  growing  glory  of  the  out-of-doors. 

About  this  time  we  generally  turn  to  the  gardens  that  spread 
their  beauty  through  the  pages  of  books.  There  are  many  that 
breathe  their  perfume  perennially,  but  at  no  season  is  it  sweeter 
than  at  this.  Perhaps  our  choice  of  authors  would  not  meet  with 
your  approval.  Maybe  Warner  and  Emerson  and  Thoreau — 
why  prolong  the  list — do  not  awaken  your  enthusiasm.  But  we 
do  want  your  agreement  on  a  little  passage  that  seemed  to  shine 
out  with  such  kindly  good  humor  from  Stevenson’s  letters.  You 
know  it,  perhaps ;  it  contains  the  best  cultural  directions  for 
February,  so  here  it  is : 

“ . I  am  no  cultivator  of  disappointments,  ’tis  an  herb 

that  does  not  grow  in  my  garden ;  but  I  get  some  good  crops 
both  of  remorse  and  gratitude.  The  last  I  can  recommend  to  all 
gardeners ;  it  grows  best  in  shiny  weather,  but  once  well  grown, 
is  very  hardy;  it  does  not  require  much  labor;  only  that  the 
husbandman  should  smoke  his  pipe  about  the  flower-plots  and 
admire  God’s  pleasant  wonders.  Winter  green  (otherwise  known 
as  Resignation,  or  the  “false  gratitude  plant”)  springs  in  much 
the  same  soil ;  is  little  hardier,  if  at  all ;  and  requires  to  be  so 
dug  about  and  dunged,  that  there  is  little  margin  left  for  profit. 
The  variety  known  as  Black  Winter  green  (H.  V.  Stevensoniana) 
is  rather  for  ornament  than  for  profit. 

“John,  do  you  see  that  bed  of  resignation?” — “It’s  doin’ 
bravely,  sir.” — “John,  I  will  not  have  it  in  my  garden;  it  flatters 
not  the  eye  and  comforts  not  the  stomach ;  root  it  out.” — “Sir, 
I  hae  seen  o’  them  that  raise  as  high  as  nettles ;  gran’  plants !” — 
“What  then?  Were  they  as  tall  as  alps,  if  still  unsavoury  and 
bleak,  what  matters  it  ?  Out  with  it,  then ;  and  in  its  place  put 
Laughter  and  a  Good  Conceit  (that  capital  home  evergreen), 
and  a  bush  of  Flowering  Piety — but  see  it  be  the  flowering  sort — 
the  other  species  is  no  ornament  to  any  gentleman’s  Back 
Garden.” 

A  NEW  SUBJECT  FOR  XX  WHENEVER  that  elastic  com- 
INVESTIGATION  ▼  V  posure  of  ours  has  become 

quite  settled,  when  we  have  become 
almost  blase  and  unaffected  by  the  recurrent  thrillers  of  our 
daily  paper,  when  murders  pall  and  we  are  thoroughly  inured  to 
graft  and  investigation  disclosures,  war  scares,  and  political  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  versatile  journalist  springs  a  new  medical  discovery 
upon  us  and  the  response  is  immediate.  We  have  discovered  our¬ 
selves  to  be  in  immediate  danger  of  dread,  incurable  diseases. 
Many  of  the  warnings  are  wise  and  the  care  resultant  a  very 
good  thing,  but  so  often  the  scare  is  merely  aimed  at  hysterical 
natures  and  the  information,  “news”  merely  on  account  of  its 
bizarre  qualities.  We  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  work  of  the 
good  guardians  of  our  health — their  warnings  persist  beyond 
the  stir  of  blatant  headlines.  But  there  are  serious  abuses  not 
local  but  universal  and  these  excite  no  comment  perhaps  because 
they  are  so  very,  very  common.  One  in  particular  finds  its  way 
even  into  the  circle  of  the  home.  It  is  the  evil  of  improper  light¬ 
ing. 

To  correct  the  evils  there  is  no  need  of  vast  legal  processes. 
There  are  no  picturesque  features  of  millionaire  oppressors  of 
the  poor,  no  deep-dyed  villain’s  sensational  disclosures.  After 
this  statement  many  will  say  the  matter  must  be  unimportant ; 
but  though  its  correction  needs  no  trumpeted  publicity,  its 
dangers  are  as  real  as  its  remedy  simple. 


The  misuse  of  illumination  gives  us  irritation  at  work,  it  pains 
and  wearies  us  while  we  seek  rest  at  home.  Most  of  us  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  we  are  getting  good  lighting  as  we  in¬ 
crease  its  brilliance  to  a  flood  of  light  that  searches  every  corner 
and  drives  away  all  shadows.  In  truth  we  are  driving  away 
comfort  and  leaving  headache,  eyestrain  and  bad  temper  in  its 
place.  There  is  a  chemical  change  that  takes  place  within  our 
eyes  when  light  enters  the  retina.  That  infinitely  sensitive  or¬ 
ganism  with  its  complex  system  of  nerves  must  constantly  read¬ 
just  itself  at  every  new  thing  we  see  and  yet  we  over-exert  this 
readjustment  capacity  by  directing  a  glare  upon  our  eyes  from 
polished  surface  and  unprotected  light  source,  that  scientists 
describe  as  many  times  beyond  the  normal  amount  consistent 
with  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  over¬ 
tired  or  nervous. 

Furthermore,  by  aiming  to  drive  away  shadows  we  make  our 
interiors  garish,  uninteresting.  We  have  done  away  with  that 
necessity  of  art  contrast.  Everything  is  of  one  tone,  without 
highlights,  flat  and  without  variety.  Besides,  by  insisting  on 
brilliance,  we  have  rendered  negligible  the  color  possibilities  of 
lighting,  and  its  decorative  value. 

Does  this  appear  exaggerated?  In  thousands  of  instances  it 
is  no  exaggeration.  We  have  cheaper  lighting,  better  lighting, 
but  in  many  cases  we  waste  our  advantages  through  ignorance. 

In  another  part  of  this  magazine  there  appears  the  second 
article  of  a  series  that  supplies  the  much  needed  information  on 
this  subject.  Its  object  is  to  spread  that  necessary  knowledge 
of  how  to  obtain  the  benefits  that  science  has  put  within  our 
reach  in  source  of  light  and  means  of  using  it.  When  we  be¬ 
come  aware  that  we  may  heighten  the  atmosphere  of  the  home 
by  our  illumination,  gain  eye  comfort  and  repose  and  when  we 
apply  the  suggested  remedies  we  will  find  even  our  dispositions 
changed  for  the  better. 

A  REMEDY  FOR  THE  ''T'HERE  seems  to  be  at  least  one 
SWOLLEN  BUDGET  A  direct  result  of  the  constantly 

rising  prices :  we  have  a  new  topic 
of  conversation  that  bids  fair  to  overshadow  that  old  favorite  of 
ours,  the  weather.  So  far  as  finding  a  solution  for  the  problem 
is  concerned  there  is  no  remedy  in  sight.  Most  people  wait  for 
some  legislative  action,  or  look  to  the  appointment  of  some  com¬ 
mission  to  readjust  costs.  Meanwhile  the  expense  grows,  and 
there  is  little  that  the  individual  can  do  to  change  the  figures  of 
the  aggregate  high  cost  of  living. 

When  the  question  is  referred  to  the  family  budget,  however, 
the  case  is  different.  Though  the  national  figures  remain  the 
same,  the  personal  ones  can  show  a  decrease.  This  is  particularly 
true  this  year,  for  as  spring  approaches  the  planter  of  the  small 
garden  finds  himself  in  a  better  position  than  ever  to  grow 
produce  for  his  own  table  that  will  supply  more  than  his  personal 
needs  throughout  the  summer  and  fall,  and  well  into  the  winter. 
The  labor  saving  tools,  the  better,  hardier  and  more  productive 
varieties,  the  recently  discovered  irrigation  system  for  the  small 
place — these  are  some  of  the  factors  that  make  it  possible  for 
the  house  owner  to  receive  advantages  far  above  the  market 
gardener  whose  ultimate  profit  is  determined  by  competition. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  House  &  Garden  have  the  opportunity 
to  cultivate  a  vegetable  garden.  To  them  the  series  entitled  “The 
Hundred  Per  Cent  Garden”  is  directed  in  order  that  they  may 
apply  to  their  home  place  those  same  careful  economies  that 
they  employ  in  their  business.  The  principles  of  scientific 
gardening  are  not  abstruse  nor  dull  learning,  and  the  working 
out  of  them  is  a  real  pleasure,  but  we  urge  every  one  who  may, 
to  put  them  in  operation,  for  they  help  to  lighten  the  budget. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ESSENTIALS 
IN  FINE  FURNITURE 


Good  design,  proportion  and  scale  are  all  indispensable,  whether  it  be  a  reproduction  of  some 
Eighteenth  Century  masterpiece,  or  an  adaptation  of  the  style  of  such  designers  as  Chippendale, 
Sheraton  or  Hepplewhite  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 

The  beauty  and  charm  of  a  splendid  design  can  be  materially  enhanced  by  the  use  of  rare  and 
choice  woods  in  varying  grains,  ingeniously  combined. 

These  features  as  well  as  thoroughness  in  workmanship  will  be  found  in  Sloane  furniture.  It  is 
made  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Our  cabinet  makers  and  carvers  are  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  artisans  of  old  times  and  are  finding  real  pleasure  in  making  furniture  as  well  as 
furniture  can  possibly  be  made.  This  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  workman  can  be  seen 
in  the  perfection  of  the  finished  article. 

W.  &.  J.  SLOANE 

FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIONS 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY-  SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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is  the  Globe- Wernicke  period  in  bookcases.  The  unit 
wll itfi®  construction  of  the  Globe-Wemicke  bookcase  promotes  an 
added  interest  in  the  collection  of  such  books  as  are  worth 
reading  and  worth  keeping.  When  it  is  so  easy  and  eco- 
'  nomical  to  store  books  in  such  attractive  quarters,  it  is  but 
natural  that  even  the  younger  generation  should  take  considerable 
pride  in  starting  individual  libraries  devoted  to  specialized  branches 
of  study.  Whether  in  the  home  or  school,  the  Globe-Wernicke  bookcase  contri¬ 
butes  much  to  the  pleasure  of  all  who  find  satisfaction  in  a  growing  library  where 
provision  has  been  made  for  all  possible  future  additions.  The  Globe-Wernicke 
bookcase  can  be  had  in  all  styles  and  finishes,  to  harmonize  with  any  interior  trim. 

*  'Book/overs  *  Shopping  List”—  This  little  book  lists  the  works  of  great  authors  and  gives  thepricesof 
the  same  in  sets.  The  list  includes  the  low-priced, popular  sets  as  well  as  the  de  luxe  editions.  Every 
book  buyer  should  have  a  copy.  Sent  free  with  the  Globe-Wernicke  catalog.  Address  Department  H.G. 

3be  Slobc^Vcrmcks  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Branch  Stores  •  New  York  380-382  Broadway  Chicago,  231-235  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  1012-1014  Chestnut  St.  boston,  91-93  Federal  St. 


Washington,  1218-1220  F  St.,  N.  W. 
Cincinnati.  128-134  Fourth  Ave.,  E. 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  hr  Future  Generations 

START  WITH  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  many 
years  to  grow  many  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  we  offer. 

WE  DO  THE  LONG  WAITING — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 
give  an  immediate  effect.  Send  for  Price  List. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  “S*  PHILADnPmT,LPA. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


Foliage  Plants  Everyone  May  Grow. 

( Continued  from  page  no) 

causes  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  droop. 

As  the  rubber  is  more  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate  than  most  house  plants,  and  since 
specimens  will  not  get  too  large  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  it  will  be  best  to  get  plants  from 
the  florist’s.  It  frequently  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  old  plant  which  has  been 
grown  up  to  a  single  stem  becomes  un¬ 
wieldy  and  bare  at  the  bottom.  In  such 
cases  the  upper  part  may  be  removed  by 
‘'topping”  and  the  main  trunk  cut  back 
to  within  six  to  eighteen  inches  of  the  pot 
or  tub,  and  water  partly  withheld  until 
new  growth  starts.  The  old  stem  may 
thus  be  transformed  into  a  low  bush  plant 
and  frequently  it  makes  a  very  handsome 
specimen.  The  topping  is  performed  by 
making  a  deep  upward  slanting  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife,  at  the  point  you  want  in 
the  pot  for  your  new  plant.  In  the  cut 
stuff  a  little  sphagnum  moss ;  remove  this 
after  a  few  days  and  wash  the  cut  out 
with  warm  water,  removing  the  congealed 
sap.  Insert  fresh  moss,  and  with  strips  of 
soft  cloth  tie  a  good  handful  over  the 
wound.  Keep  this  moist  constantly  until 
the  roots  show  through  the  moss,  which 
may  be  several  weeks.  Then  pot  in  moist 
earth,  not  wet,  and  syringe  daily,  but  do 
not  water  the  pots  for  two  or  three  days. 
Sometimes  pots  cut  in  halves  and  the  bot¬ 
toms  partly  removed  are  used  to  hold  the 
moss  in  place.  August  is  a  good  time  to 
propagate. 

Ficus  elastica  is  the  common  rubber 
plant.  The  “fiddle-leaved”  rubber  plant 
( F .  pandurata )  is  another  variety  now 
largely  grown.  It  differs  from  the  former 
in  having  very  broad,  blunt  leaves,  shaped 
like  the  head  of  a  fiddle,  which  are  marked 
by  the  whitish  veins.  Two  other  beautiful 
plants  are  F.  Cooperia,  having  large 
leaves  with  red  midribs,  and  F.  Parcelli, 
with  leaves  marbled  with  white.  They 
should  be  given  a  higher  temperature  than 
F.  elastica. 

To  add  a  touch  of  color  to  the  winter 
garden,  there  are  two  excellent  plants 
which,  while  not  of  importance  primarily 
for  their  foliage,  still  deserve  a  place  in 
every  collection.  The  first  is  the  Ardisia 
— the  best  red-berried  plant  for  the  house. 
It  is  a  dwarf,  with  very  beautiful  dark 
green  foliage.  While  kept  healthy  it  will 
be  laden  constantly  with  its  attractive 
clusters  of  berries,  one  crop  lasting  over  to 
the  next.  Seedlings  make  the  best  plants, 
and  are  readily  grown.  Sow  in  January 
to  April,  and  plants  will  flower  within  a 
year  and  thereafter  be  perpetually  dec¬ 
orated.  Old  plants  can  be  topped  and 
make  fine  specimens.  By  all  means  give 
the  Ardisia  a  place  in  your  collection. 

The  second  is  the  decorative  pepper. 
Some  of  the  peppers  make  very  attractive 
pot  plants  on  account  of  their  bright  fruit, 
which  is  very  pretty  in  all  stages  of  growth 
from  the  new  green  pods,  through  yellow 
to  bright  red.  Buy  new  plants  or  start 
from  seed  in  spring.  They  are  easily 
grown  if  kept  on  the  warm  side  of  the 
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house.  Celestial  and  Kaleidoscope  are  the 
two  kinds  best  suited  for  house  culture. 

The  “sensitive  plant”  ( Mimosa  pudica ) 
is  a  pretty  little  green-leaved  plant,  the 
never-failing  interest  in  which  lies  not  in 
its  beauty,  however,  but  in  the  fact  that 
it  shrinks  and  folds  up  when  touched,  as 
though  it  belonged  to  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed. 

The  umbrella  plant  (Cy perns)  does  well 
with  ordinary  care,  and  is  at  all  times  very 
attractive.  The  long,  slender  stems,  each 
surmounted  by  a  number  of  drooping 
slender  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella  in  the  way  they  are 
held,  are  thrown  up  in  a  thick  group  from 
the  base  of  the  plant,  making  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  artistic  appearance.  Its  chief  re¬ 
quirement  is  plenty  of  water. 

While  you  probably  will  not  have  room 
for  all  these  plants,  or  even  a  majority  of 
them,  do  not  be  content  to  stick  to  the  old 
universally  known  sorts.  While  a  good 
specimen  of  a  new  variety  of  palm  or  rub¬ 
ber  may  not  be  as  cheap  as  a  geranium, 
you  should  take  into  consideration  that  it 
will  last  several  years,  and  the  cost,  being 
thus  distributed,  is  actually  very  little.  A 
good  plant  is  one  of  the  most  lasting,  satis¬ 
fying  and  worth-while  “luxuries”  you 
can  treat  yourself  to — one  which  you  will 
never  be  sorry  for  after  you  get  it. 


The  Lure  of  the  Orchid 

( Continued  from  page  104) 

orchids  even  in  the  tropics.  It  grew  chiefly 
in  inaccessible  places,  on  the  overhanging 
rocks  and  in  the  deep  ravines  of  the  coast. 
To  gather  the  plants  natives  had  to  be 
lowered  on  ropes,  but  gathered  they  all 
were,  and  collectors  no  longer  send  home 
the  Laelia  elegans! 

The  orchid  hobby,  unlike  other  floral 
excitements,  has  never  grown  into  a  mania 
and  has  never  known  a  period  of  inflation. 
The  Tulip,  the  Dahlia,  the  Zinnia,  the 
Camellia,  each  in  its  turn  sprang  into  prom¬ 
inence,  gave  rise  to  wild  speculation,  had 
its  day,  and  sank  into  oblivion.  In  quite 
another  way  the  orchid  has  slowly  and 
steadily  made  its  way.  Its  cultivation,  at 
first  only  possible  to  the  immensely  rich,  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  reach  of  all. 
Thanks  to  vast  importations  and  improved 
facilities  for  domestic  propagation,  the 
number  of  plants  in  cultivation  has  so  in¬ 
creased  that  prices  of  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  forms,  which  formerly  were 
given  in  guineas,  are  now  quoted  in  shil¬ 
lings.  This  has  led  to  no  decreased  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  the  more  wealthy,  who. 
on  the  contrary,  have  continued  to  improve 
the  standard  of  their  collections.  As  ordi¬ 
nary  specimens  have  become  cheaper, 
prices  for  particularly  fine  or  rare  plants 
have  continued  to  mount  from  year  to 
year,  until  now  it  is  no  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  for  some  desirable  plant  to  fetch  at 
auction  over  a  thousand  dollars. 


TT  is  a  mistaken  notion 
to  suppose  that  you 
must  paint  your  house 
white  if  you  use  white 


You  can  have  any  tint, 
any  shade,  and  it  lasts 
if  you  use  Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steel  kegs,  12 f4,  25,  50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch  Boy  Linseed 
Oil,  1  and  5  gallon  sealed  cans.  Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  “Painting  Helps  18,”  full  of  facts  every  house  owner  should  know 
about  painting.  We  will  include  our  catalogue  of  100  beautiful  stencils  for  walls. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


Cincinnati  Cleveland  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 


O.  J.  Gette,  Architect,  New  York 
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When  planning  spring  building,  figure  on  using 

1ENGL/SH  SHINGLE 


BROTHERS 


Preserve  and  beautify 

Special  preservative  oils  protect  from  the  elements  and  pre- 
vent'  dry  and  wet  rot;  yet  bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  the 
texture  and  grain  of  the  wood.  Best  English  ground  pig¬ 
ments  used — colors  cannot  fade.  Better  than  paint,  cost 
less  than  half.  Recommended  by  thousands  of  architects. 

Write  for  stained  miniature  shingles  and  Booklet  A 
DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO.,  n 2  Broad  Street,  Boston 

BRANCHES:  1133  Broadway,  New  York  218  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 


Also  makers  of  Petrifax  Cement  Coating 
AGENTS:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago;  F.  H.  McDon¬ 
ald,  Grand  Rapids;  Northern  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  St. 
Paul;  F  T  Crowe  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.;  R.  McC.  Bullington  &  Co. 
Richmond;  A  R.  Hale,  838  Hennon  Bldg.,  New  Or¬ 
leans;  Hoffschlaeger  Co.,  Honolulu,  and  DEALERS. 
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A  very  effective  feature  in  the  bath  room  is  a  recess  bath  with 
shower  arrangement.  These  baths  can  be  had  in  either  porcelain  or 
enameled  iron,  and  the  balance  of  the  bath  room  fixtures  to  match, 
so  that  the  ensemble  will  be  pleasing  and  harmonious. 

f  We  offer  you  the  experience  of  our  knowledge  and  perfect  work¬ 
manship  of  over  58  years  in  each  article  we  manufacture.  Goods 
bearing  “Wolff’s”  guarantee  label  and  “Wolff’s”  trademark  are  a  i\ 
positive  assurance  against  dissapointment,  dissatisfaction  and  loss. 

L.  WOLFF  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

The  one  line  that’s  complete  —  Completely  made  by  us. 

01-110  AGO  SHOWROOMS: 

1 1 1  N.  DEARBORN  STREET 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 

601-627  W.  LAKE  STREET 


BRANCHES 


DENVER.  COLO. 
DALLAS.  TEX. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


TRENTON.  N.  J.  OMAHA.  NEBR. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Residence  of  J.  L.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Hackensack,  N.  I, 
Mann  &  MacNeiUo,  Architects,  New  York 


PARKER,  PRESTON  &  CO.’S 

Art  in  Shingle  Stains 

(Waterproof  and  Odorless) 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  used  all  over  the  United 
States  testify  to  the  high  artistic  character  and  remarkable 
durability  of  ART  IN  SHINGLE  STAINS,  the  highest  class 
Shingle  Stains  made. 

Absolutely  free  from  creosote  and  unpleasant  odor.  Made 
from  Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  our  own  Waterproof  Liquid 
Combination.  Shed  water  like  a  duck’s  back,  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  out  dampness  and  increasing  life  of  shingles  fourfold. 

Write  for  cabinet  of  Artistic  Colors,  free.  Paint  dealers 
will  fill  orders. 

Adamant  Cement  Floor  Coating,  Adamant  Cement,  Brick 
and  Plaster  Coating,  Waterproof  Flat  Brick 
Stains,  Weatherproof  Coating. 

PARKER.  PRESTON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  Paint  Specialties.  Norwich,  Conn. 

Branch,  501  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 


The  adventures  of  orchid  collectors  are 
fully  as  interesting  as  those  of  hunters, 
explorers  and  gold  prospectors.  Much  has 
been  written  of  the  Klondike,  but  few 
have  heard  of  the  ecstasy  of  the  traveler 
Roezl,  on  beholding  a  remote  and  mud- 
built  chapel  draped  with  garlands  of  Flor 
de  Majo,  the  chancel  walls  clothed  in  a 
scarlet  and  crimson  blaze  of  Masdevallia 
Harryana.  A  price  of  $5,000  was  once 
refused  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  for  one 
of  the  last  specimens  of  the  lost  Lady’s 
Slipper  Cypripedium  faerianum,  which 
was  later  rediscovered  in  quantities  and  by 
accident  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Searight  of  the  In¬ 
dian  service  while  surveying  in  the  Bhotan 
hills.  Struck  by  its  appearance,  he  sent 
a  few  specimens  to  a  friend  in  Calcutta — 
word  of  its  rediscovery  was  flashed  over 
the  world  and  shipments  were  rushed  to 
London,  where  the  florists  had  offered  a 
reward  of  $5,000  for  its  reintroduction. 

The  story  of  another  Lady’s  Slipper, 
the  Cypripedium  Curtisii,  is  less  widely 
known  but  fully  as  interesting. 

A  single  plant  of  this  species  was  sent 
to  England  from  Penang  by  Mr.  Curtis 
in  1882.  It  ranked  among  the  finest,  and 
amateurs  watched  with  impatience  the 
coming  of  a  further  supply.  No  more 
came,  however,  and  collectors  gave  up  all 
hope  of  ever  again  finding  it.  Finally 
the  explorer  Ericsson,  while  collecting 
other  species  in  Sumatra,  took  shelter 
from  a  storm  in  a  mountain  hut.  There 
on  the  walls  amid  the  scrawled  names  of 
other  travelers  who  had  rested  there,  was 
a  drawing  of  the  lost  Curtisii,  and  under¬ 
neath  was  written  “C.  C’s  contribution  to 
the  adornment  of  the  house.”  Ericsson  at 
once  commenced  searching  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  at  last,  when  he  was  just  about 
to  give  up  in  disgust,  found  the  plant  in 
a  most  unlikely  place. 

Interesting,  too,  is  the  history  of  the 
Cattleya  labiata.  As  far  back  as  1818, 
when  orchid  culture  was  in  its  very  in¬ 
fancy,  the  plant  was  received  by  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  as  a  packing  around  some  lichens  sent 
from  Brazil.  Dr.  Lindley  described  it  and 
named  it  after  Mr.  Cattley,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  orchid  enthusiasts.  From  time 
to  time  other  plants  were  received  which 
were  taken  for  the  true  labiata,  until,  with 
the  increased  knowledge  of  the  flower, 
came  the  disclosure  that  the  true  type 
was  no  longer  in  cultivation  and  that  its 
home  had  been  forgotten.  For  years  it 
was  the  one  ambition  of  collectors  to  find 
this  treasure  again.  At  length,  in  1889, 
some  plants  were  sent  by  chance  to  a 
dealer  in  Paris.  At  once  collectors  were 
sent  after  it,  and  before  long  it  was  one 
of  the  most  plentifully  represented  plants 
on  the  shelves  of  the  growers.  Since  its 
rediscovery,  rather  unpleasant  to  relate, 
gathering  has  gone  on  so  ruthlessly  that 
the  plant  has  been  nearly  exterminated, 
and  the  last  collector  scarcely  found 
enough  specimens  to  pay  his  expenses. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  is  still  some  wild 
where  the  labiata  is  blooming  in  large 
quantities,  waiting  for  the  discoverer  to 
add  to  the  romance  of  orchid  hunting. 
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Beautifying  the  Small  Back  Yard 
( Continued  from  page  101) 
ering  dogwood. 

Ornamental  Trees — 

1  Cor nus  Florida  (Flowering  Dog¬ 
wood) 

1  Pyriis  Ionensis  dor  e-plena  (Beach- 

tel's  crab  apple) 

Pot  and  Tub  Plants — 

4  Hydrangea  Horten  sis  Otaksa 
(Otaksa  hydrangea) 

4  Buxus  sempervirens  (Standard  tree 
box) 

4  Buxus  sempervirens  (Pyramidal 
tree  box) 

Shrubs — 

4  Buxus  sempervirens  (Globe-shaped 

tree  box) 

5  Berberis  Japonica  (Japanese  bar¬ 

berry) 

5  Berberis  aquifolium  (Mahonia) 

5  Dent  si  a  parzndora  (Small-flowered 
deutzia) 

10  Deutzia  Lemoinei  (Lemoine’s  deut¬ 
zia) 

5  Spircca  arguta  (Sharp-toothed 
spirea) 

5  Spircca  Van  Houttei  (Van  Houtte's 
spirea) 

10  Rosa  rugosa  (Ramanas  rose) 

15  Rosa  rugosa  alba  (White  Ramanas 
rose) 

5  Pcconia  moutan  (Tree  peony) 

5  Rhodotypos  kerrioides  (Rhodoty- 
pus) ' 

5  Philadelphia  lemoinei  Mt.  Blanc 
(Mock  orange  “Mt.  Blanc”) 

5  Syringa  vulgaris  Varieties  (Named 
Lilacs  in  Variety)  : 

1  Alba  grandidora 
1  Madame  Lemoine 
1  Marie  Legraye 
1  President  Carnot 
1  Souvenir  De  Ludwig  Spaeth 

10  Ilex  crenata  (Japanese  holly) 

5  Forsythia  suspensa  fortimei  (For¬ 
tune's  golden  bell) 

20  Taxus  cuspidata  nana  (Dwarf  Jap¬ 
anese  yew) 

5  Hydrangea  paniculata  (Panicled 
hydrangea) 

5  Viburnum  cassinoides  (White  rod) 
100  Ligustrum  amurense  (Amoor  River 
privet) 

Shrubby  Vines 

50  Fledera  helix  (English  ivy) 

11  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata  (Boston 

ivy) 

5  Lonicera  Japonica  Halliana  (Hall’s 
Japanese  honeysuckle) 

2  Wistaria  Chinensis  (Chinese  wis¬ 

taria) 

2  Akebia  quinata  (Akebia) 

4  Rosa  Dawson  Rambler  (Rose 
“Dawson’s  Rambler”) 

10  Clematis  paniculata  (Panicled  cle¬ 
matis) 

1  Clematis  lanuginosa  Lady  Caroline 
Neville  (Clematis  “Lady  Caroline 
Neville”) 

1  Clematis  lanuginosa  Henry  I  (Hen¬ 
ry’s  clematis) 


No- Rim- Cut  Tires 
10 %  Oversize 


The  Tale  They  Told 

Here  is  a  tale  told  by  Goodyear  tires  to  250,000  users. 
Told  nearly  two  million  times. 

It  sold  last  year  918,687  Goodyear  tires.  It  has  made 
them  the  largest-selling  tires  in  the  world. 

And  these  same  tires  will  this  year  tell  it  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  users. 


This  Tale 

Rim-Cutting  is  simply  impossible  with 
a  No-Rim-Cut  tire. 

With  old-type  tires,  rim-cutting  ruins 
about  23  per  cent. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires — our  patent  type — 
are  10  per  cent,  over  the  rated  size.  And 
that,  on  the  average,  adds  25  per  cent, 
to  the  tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together  save  mo¬ 
tor  car  owners  a  million  dollars  monthly. 


The  Goodyear  Non-Skid  is  a  double¬ 
thick  tread,  made  of  very  tough  rubber. 

It  is  so  thick  that  the  blocks  are  cut 
very  deep.  So  tough  that  the  blocks  are 
immensely  enduring. 

They  grasp  the  road  surface  with  a 
bulldog  grip. 


And  these  projections  aren’t  separate. 
They  meet  at  the  base  so  the  strains  are 
distributed  the  same  as  with  smooth- 
tread  tires. 

So  this  is  by  far  the  most  efficient,  the 
longest-lived  non-skid. 

Listen  to  It 

Now  let  these  tires  tell  their  tale  to 
you — tell  it  by  mileage  figures — tell  it 
by  lower  tire  bills. 

They  will  tell  it  in  a  way  which  you 
can’t  dispute.  And  it  will,  in  the  long 
run,  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  evidence  is  — A  quarter-million 
men  who  heard  this  tale  have  come  to 
Goodyear  tires. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book — 
i4th-year  edition.  It  tells  scores  of  facts 
you  should  know. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities.  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  (958)  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


Has  all  food  compartments  of  One  Piece  of  Solid 
Porcelain  (earthen)  Ware  an  inch  or  more  thick  with 
rounded  edges  and  corners  ;  without  Joints,  Cracks 
or  Sharp  Corners.  Fired  at  about  2500°  of  heat  for  ten 
days.  Practically  Unbreakable.  Made  just  like  the  finest 
china  dish.  The  Sanitary  permanence  of  the  pure  white 
surface;  the  durability,  the  added  insulation  these  afford 
in  connection  with  our  five  inch  thick  walls  the 
smooth  solid  oak  case  and  other  patented  and 
exclusive  features  are  why  the  Tettenborn 
Solid  Porcelain  Refrigerator  is  the  only  perm¬ 
anently  sanitary  the  most  economical  and  the  one 
which  will  give  a  life  time  of  most 
service.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Special  ones  to  order. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  113  TETTENBORN  &  CO.  CINCINNATI  ESTABLISHED  1867 
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At  the  country  home  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Mason, 
Akron,  O.  A  Wagner  Plan  and  Planting. 


pi&rvtirv 


Wagner  experience  and  skill  expressed  through 
the  medium  of  vigorous  stock  grown  in  the  Wagner 
Park  Nurseries — this  service  is  at  the  command  of 
every  garden  lover. 

Whatever  the  possibilities  of  your  grounds,  large 
or  small,  Wagner  insight  can  be  of  great  help  to 
you,  and  the  Wagner  plants  will  realize  for  you  the  fullest 
measure  of  lasting  satisfaction. 

The  wide  range  of  shrubs,  trees,  plants,  hardy  borders  and 
ornamental  vines  produced  in  the  fullness  of  perfection  at  the 
Wagner  Park  Nurseries  will  enable  you  to  secure  the  most 
pleasing  effects  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  do  their  own  planting,  we  are  pleased  to 
submit  our  ideas  and  to  furnish  the  plants  that  will  be  certain 
to  respond  most  gratefully  to  the  care  of  the  amateur. 

Write  to-day  for  our  handsome  catalog  a>td  book 

“ Plants  and  Plans  for  Beautiful  Surroundings.” 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  719  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


ENGLISH  CASEMENTS 

LEND  A  PECULIAR  CHARM  TO  ENGLISH 
HOMES  BUT  ENGLISHMEN  RARELY 
SCREEN  THEIR  WINDOWS. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  AMERICANIZE  THE 
GOOD  OLD  ENGLISH  CASEMENT  FOR 
YOUR  NEW  HOUSE  BY  EQUIPPING  EACH 
SASH  WITH  ONE  OF  OUR  “HOLDFAST” 

OR  “BULL-DOG”  ADJUSTERS  TO  OP¬ 
ERATE  THEM  EASILY  AND  QUICKLY  FROM 
INSIDE  THE  SCREENS  AND  STORM  SASH 
POSTALIZE  US  TODAY  FOR  A  PICTURE  BOOKLET 

CASEMENT  HDWE.  CO.,  175  N.  State  Street,  Chicago 


i  Clematis  flammula  (Flaming  cle¬ 
matis) 

1  Clematis  viticella  lilicina  floribunda 
(Lilac  clematis) 

1  Clematis  Orientalis  (Oriental  cle¬ 
matis) 

Herbaceous  Perennials — 

30  Alyssum  saxatile  (Golden  tuft) 

30  Phlox  subulata  (Moss  pink) 

50  I  b  e  r  i  s  sempervirens  (Evergreen 
candytuft) 

10  Yucca  filamentosa  (Adam’s  needle) 
10  Althaea  rosea  (Hollyhock) 

10  Achillea  tomentosa  (Achillea) 

10  Phlox  divaricata  (Wild  Sweet  Will¬ 
iam) 

15  Dictamnus  albus  (Gas  plant) 

15  Heuchera  sanguinea  (Coral  bells) 

15  Anemone  Japonica  (Japanese  ane¬ 
mone) 

10  Trillium  GrandUlorum  (Wake- 
robin) 

10  Hemerocallis  Hava-  (Lemon  lily) 

5  Clematis  recta  (Upright  clematis) 
Ferns — 

10  Adiantum  pedatum  (Maidenhair 
fern) 

10  Dryopteris  marginalis  (Wood  fern) 
15  Polystichum  acrostichoides  (Christ¬ 
mas  fern)  * 

Bidbous  plants 

150  Colchicum  speciosum  (Meadow  Saf¬ 
fron) 

100  Eranthis  hy emails  (Winter  aconite) 
15  Fritillaria  meleagris  (Fritillaria) 

50  Galanthus  elwesi  (Giant  snowdrop) 
100  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  (Red 
hly) 

60  Narcissus  poeticus  (Poet’s  narcis¬ 
sus) 

20  Narcissus  princeps  (Daffodil  “Prin- 
ceps”) 

20  Narcissus  Golden  Spur  (Daffodil 
“Golden  Spur”) 


The  Hundred  Per  Cent.  Garden 
( Continued  from  page  117) 
you  can  give  them.  If  you  haven’t  a  con¬ 
venient  place  near  a  window,  get  a  couple 
of  ordinary  metal  brackets,  screw  them 
securely  on  either  side  of  the  window  and 
place  a  light  board  across  on  which  to 
put  the  flat.  This  makes  an  ideal  place 
for  the  little  seedlings.  The  glass  cover¬ 
ing  should  be  removed  when  the  sun 
shines  directly  upon  the  box,  as  it  forms  a 
miniature  coldframe  in  which  the  temper¬ 
ature  would  be  too  high. 

From  the  time  the  flat  is  put  in  the 
window  until  the  third  true-leaf  appears 
(when  they  will  be  ready  to  transplant)  is 
the  most  risky  stage  of  seedling  growth. 
The  dreaded  enemy  is  the  “damping  off’ 
fungus,  which  attacks  the  stems  where 
they  enter  the  soil,  causing  them  to  turn 
black  and  shrivel  up  or  rot  off.  There  are 
four  precautions  to  take  against  it  the 
first  of  which  is  to  plant  early  enough  to 
start  over  again  if  it  should  get  the  best 
of  you.  The  others  are :  Proper  care  in 
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watering.  If  the  flat  has  been  thoroughly 
soaked  through  from  below  at  the  time  of 
planting,  it  should  need  no  further  water¬ 
ing  until  after  the  seeds  have  sprouted. 
When  further  watering  is  needed,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  surface  of  the  soil  becoming 
dry,  the  best  way  is  to  repeat  the  former 
process.  If  this  cannot  conveniently  be 
done,  water  with  a  can,  using  the  finest 
nozzle,  and  being  careful  to  do  it  on  a 
bright,  sunny  day  when  all  the  foliage  and 
soil  surface  will  have  a  chance  to  dry  off 
before  night.  In  either  case  saturate  the 
soil  thoroughly.  The  temperature  of  the 
water,  contrary  to  some  theories,  makes 
little  difference. 

Maintain  a  proper  temperature.  In  the 
case  of  the  early  plants  (sown  in  the  first 
flat)  this  will  be  forty-five  to  fifty  degrees 
at  night  (never  going  below  forty  de¬ 
grees,  if  it  can  be  helped).  The  day  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  ten  to  fifteen  degrees 
higher. 

Give  ample  ventilation.  Remember  that 
your  little  plants  need  airing  every  day. 
Make  it  your  rule  to  give  all  the  ventilation 
you  possibly  can  without  letting  the  tem¬ 
perature  stay  below  forty-five  degrees  at 
night  or  sixty  degrees  in  the  daytime. 
The  best  way  is  to  open  a  window  in  an 
adjoining  room  or  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  one  they  are  in,  as  a  draft  directly 
upon  them  may  cause  trouble. 

Given  the  above  ample  but  regular 
treatment,  the  little  seedling  should  grow 
rapidly  and  acquire  a  healthy  dark  green 
color.  When  they  touch  the  glass  it  should 
te  removed  altogether;  and  if  they  show 
any  tendency  to  bend  toward  the  light, 
occasionally  turn  the  flat  about  to  let  them 
straighten  up  again. 

In  six  to  eight  weeks  after  sowing  they 
should  have  developed  into  quite  sturdy 
little  seedlings,  and  about  the  time  the 
third  true  leaf  may  be  just  seen,  they  will 
be  ready  for  “pricking  off,”  or  transplant¬ 
ing.  Do  not  delay  this  operation  a  day 
after  they  are  ready  for  it,  especially  if 
they  have  come  up  thick,  as  they  will  run 
the  double  risk  of  becoming  lanky  and  of 
damping  off. 

Prepare  flats  similar  to  the  seed  flats, 
but  three  or  four  inches  deep,  instead  of 
two.  Into  the  bottom  put  a  layer  of  very 
old,  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  and  fill 
level  full  of  good  soil — that  used  for  plant¬ 
ing  will  be  all  right,  but  it  will  not  matter 
if  it  is  not  so  light  or  finely  sifted.  If  no 
manure  is  to  be  had,  put  a  layer  of  drain¬ 
age  material  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
mix  bone  flour,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
quarts  to  the  bushel,  through  the  soil,  pre¬ 
paring  it,  if  possible,  a  week  or  so  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Taking  up  the  seedlings  must  be  done 
with  care,  as  the  filmy  little  rootlets  are 
easily  broken.  The  seed  box  should  be 
watered  the  day  previous  to  have  the  soil 
in  just  the  right  condition.  Then  take  up 
a  small  bunch  of  plants  and  dirt  and  gent¬ 
ly  pull  the  seedlings  out,  discarding  all 
that  are  weak  or  show  any  sign  of  stem 
rot,  and  lay  the  rest  out  on  a  small  piece 
of  shingle  or  something  similar,  so  that 


J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles 
Last  as  Long  as  the  Building 
—Never  Need  Attention 

In  durability  J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shin¬ 
gles  are  not  equalled  by  any  other  form  of 
shingle  manufactured.  They  are  composed 
of  pure  Asbestos  and  the  best  grade  of 
Portland  cement — two  fireproof  minerals. 

And  as  these  shingles  harden  and  improve 
with  age,  instead  of  deteriorating,  as  other 
kinds  do,  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  build¬ 
ing  on  which  they  are  placed. 

The  fact  that  J-M  Transite  Asbestos 
Shingles  are  molded  into  a  solid,  compact  mass  prevents  curling,  exfoliation  and 
disintegration. 

They  are  fire-proof,  water-proof  and  practically  wear-proof,  and  require  no  attention 
after  being  laid. 

We  furnish  them  in  three  colors — natural  gray,  Indian  red  and  slate. 

Write  Nearest  Branch  for  Booklet 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Residence  of  C.  R.  Manville ,  Pleasantvi/Ie,  N.  Y. 
Covered  with  J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles 
Betts  &  Hosmer,  Architects ,  Milwaukee ,  Wis. 


Albany 

Atlanta 
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Birmingham 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Toronto, 


Chicago  Duluth  Los  Angeles  Newark,  N.  J.  Philadelphia  St.  Paul 

Cincinnati  Houghton  Louisville  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Houston  Memphis  New  York  _  Portland,  Ore.  Seattle 

Dallas  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Oklahoma  City  Rochester  Svracuse 

Detroit  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Omaha  St.  Louis  Washington 

Wilkesbarre 

For  Canada:— THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED. 

Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 

1549 


Garden  and  Hall 
Furniture 

Guaranteed  to  stand  any 
climate ; 

Marbles,  Terra  Cotta, 
Stones.  etc.,  Vases, 
Benches,  Sun  Dial  Ter¬ 
minals,  Tables,  Fountains, 
Flower  Boxes.  Mantels, 
Statues,  Reliefs,  etc. 
Send  25c  for  illustrated 
catalog  of  295  pages. 
The  best  copies  of  the  best 
originals 


Large  EVERGREENS 

Give  warmth  and  cheer  to  the  Winter 
landscape.  Pioneers  in  the  growing  and 
moving  of  large  trees  and  shrubbery, 
our  nurseries  oTer  the  finest  selection  in 
America  for  lawn  and  garden  planting. 

Write  for  Catalogue  D. 
THESTEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONSCOMPANv 
Est.  1848  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Inc.  1903 


Two  Magnificent  Books  on  Home  Building 

Modern  Dwellings — 0x12  in.  200  Illus.  J  BOTH 

($3,500  to  $50,000)  with  Plans. .  $  1 .50  I  BOOKS 
American  Homes — -150  Illustrations  (CO  Afl 
($2,500  to  $10,000)  with  Plans.  .  $1.00 J  ■  "  " 

These  books  contain  a  profusion  of  the  latest  ideas  in 


Georgian,  Colonial,  English.  Bungalow,  &c 

For  those  who  are  Planning  to  Build 
GEO.  F.  BARBER  &  CO..  Architects,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


If  you  would 
Build 

Beautifully 

Get 

These  Books  FIRST 
One  good  new  idea, 
while  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  your  tome,  is 
worth  the  price  of 
Many  books 
CIRCULAR  FREE 


INGEE  RoseC 

Sturdy  as  Oaks.  Founded  1850  ^ 

Our  Rose  Plants  are  strongest  and  best. 

They  are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots. 

More  than  60  years  of  “knowing  how”  behind  each  plant;  that  fact 
is  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Under  our  special  low-price  order 
plan  we  will  prepay  all  express  charges  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 
— our  guide  explains.  No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  depend  on 
getting  D  &  C  roses  in  perfect  condition.  Write  for 

Our  "New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture"  tor  1913— free 


This  is  absolutely  the  most  educational  work  on  rose  culture 
ever  published.  It  isn’t  a  catalog — it  is  the  boiled-down,  lifetime 
experience  of  the  oldest  rose  growing  house  in  the  United  States. 
The  guide  is  free.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  in  natural  colors 
and  the  cover  pictures  the  new  Charles  Dingee  Rose,  the  best, 
hardiest,  free-blooming  rose  in  the  world.  This  guide  will  be 
treasured  long  by  rose  lovers — write  before  the  issue  is  all  gone.  It’s 
free.  No  other  rose  house  has  our  reputation. 

Established  1850  70  Greenhouses 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  274,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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THE “HEADQUARTERS”  for 

Sweet  Peas 

Now  Offer  for  1913 


Collections  of  Spencers 

that  can  not  be  equaled  elsewhere!  Such  values  would 
not  be  possible  even  with  us,  had  we  not  increased  our 
acreage  in  the  Beautiful  Lompoc  (“Little  Hills”)  Val¬ 
ley,  California.  Here  under  the  direct  personal  care  of 
the  Resident  Manager  at  our  Floradale  Farm — “The 
Home  of  Flowers” — we  had  the  past  season  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  acres  of  Sweet  Peas  alone!  We  hold 
today  the  largest  stocks  of  Re-Selected  Spencers  in 
the  world. 


Six  “Superb  Spencers” 

T7  of  C4-C  we  w'1*  mail  one  fifteen-cent  paek- 

r  or  £iD  Via.  et  each  of  Elfrida  Pearson,  the 
unique  new  light  pink  of  huge  size  shown  on  colored 
plate, — Thomas  Stevenson,  the  intense  flaming  orange, 
— Irish  Belle,  rich  lilac  flushed  with  pink, — also  one 
regular  ten-cent  packet  each  of  King  Edward  Spencer, 
intense,  glossy,  carmine-scarlet, — Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson. 
rich  pinkish  apricot  on  cream, — also  one  large  packet 
(80  to  90  seeds)  of  The  New  Burpee-Blend  of  Sur¬ 
passingly  Superb  Spencers  for  1913,  which  is  absolute¬ 
ly  unequaled.  With  each  collection  we  enclose  our 
Leaflet  on  culture. 

(C?-  At  regular  prices  for  1913  these  would  cost  75 
cts.,  but  all  six  packets  will  be  mailed  for  25  cts. 

Six  “Superfine  Spencers” 

17  ef  Cfo  we  will  mail  one  regular  ten-cent 
f  Of  LtO  packet  each  of  America  Spencer, 

brightly  striped  carmine-red  on  white, — Constance  Oli¬ 
ver,  rich  rose-pink  on  cream, — Ethel  Roosevelt,  soft 
primrose  flaked  with  blush-crimson, — Florence  Night¬ 
ingale,  the  largest  and  best  lavender, — George  Her¬ 
bert,  bright  rose-carmine,  and  Burpee’s  White  Spen¬ 
cer,  the  best  giant  white.  With  each  collection  we  en¬ 
close  Leaflet  on  culture. 

(C?  These  are  all  of  the  choicest  seed  grown  by  our¬ 
selves  at  Floradale, — the  “Home  of  Sweet  Peas.” 


Six  “Standard  Spencers” 

17  or  pig  we  will  mail  one  regular  ten-cent 
*  O'  v^LJs.  packet  each  of  Re-Selected  Count¬ 

ess  Spencer,  the  favorite  soft  rose-pink, — Burpee’s 
Dainty  Spencer,  beautiful  picotee-edged  pink  on  white, 
- — Gladys  Burt,  new  bright  cream-pink, — Burpee's 
Othello  Spencer,  rich,  deep  maroon, — Burpee’s 
Queen  Victoria  Spencer,  primrose,  slightly  flushed 
with  rose, — W.  T.  Hutchins,  apricot,  overlaid  with 
blush-pink.  These  six  packets  purchased  separately 
would  cost  60  cts..  but  all  will  be  mailed  (with  Leaflet 
on  culture)  to  any  American  address  upon  receipt  of 
25  cts. 


rnr  ff)  we  will  mail  any  two  of  above  col- 

1  lections  and  give  in  addition  without 

cost  a  regular  fifteeh-cent  packet  of  our  lovely  novelty 
for  1913,  Charm,  shown  on  colored  plate  in  The 
Burpee  Annual. 


C-r  Of)  we  will  mail  all  three  collections  as 

l  Vi  tt.vv  offered  above  and  also  one  hfteen- 
cent  packet  each  of  the  lovely  new  Charm,  the  irides¬ 
cent  Vermilion  Brilliant,  the  new  Duplex  Spencer 
and  the  orange  Earl  Spencer.  These  are  all  packed 
in  a  pasteboard  box  together  with  our  Leaflet  on  culture. 

C?  This  is  the  greatest  offer  yet  made  and  could  not 
be  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the  world,—  Twenty- 
two  Tested  Spencers  of  Finest  Floradale  Stocks  for 
a  Dollar! 

Burpee’s  “Seeds  That  Grow” 

are  supplied  each  season  direct  to  many  more  planters 
than  are  the  seeds  of  any  other  brand.  Burpee’s 
Seeds  are  known  the  world  over  as  the  best  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce,  and  are  acknowledged  the  American 
Standard  of  Excellence. 


THE  BURPEE  ANNUAL  FOR  1913 

A  bright  new  book  of  180  pages,  it  pictures  by 
pen  and  pencil  all  that  is  Best  in  seeds  and  tells 
the  plain  truth.  While  embellished  with  colored 
covers  and  plates  painted  from  nature  it  is  a  safe 
guide,  entirely  free  from  exaggeration.  Shall  we 
send  you  a  copy?  If  so,  write  TODAY.  A  postal 
card  will  do — and  you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  any 
“follow-up”  letters. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 

Burpee  Buildings  PHILADELPHIA 


they  are-  -ready- hand.  Then, 
taking,  a  plant  in -the  right  hahtt,  make  ' a 
hole  with  the  left  forQfingeiv  into  which 
lower  the  roots  and  about  half  the  stem. 
Do  not  crowd  them  but  press  the  earth 
firmly  down  and  against  each  plant,  using 
the  dhurpbs- arth  'fbrefinghrs  '$5  that  it  may 
be, made  to,  stand-up-  straight  and  cannot 
readily abe  jiuliquhout.  :  'Fifty  jto  a ‘hundred 
plants  may -.beiputin .an --.ordinary  flat,,  but 
the'iofmer  iuimhef  -gives  hnore-roomyand 
coi^iqiieiitly;beffer 'plants  Tor  the  garden. 

-’WfeF-trahs.plaiiTi'ng,  'water,  if  possible, 
by  s^£kriga.ti.on,_as  beJoreU  "For  the- ndxt 
few  l^^;#iaderthe  flats  with  newspapers 
f rom^gggtTjniddaw  sunshine/  afterAvhich 
they  Iplllcl T  £iav e^alh' ~t h e  light  ^possible. 
Give  in  the  way  of  water¬ 

ing,  v^p^t4biai>an(j.  temper^ituye  as  they 
receive'^^a^bie'.  --1  :: — 

To  put  The  plants  outdoors  provide  an 
o n  1  i n a r yjbQjfi fr am q,  with  glass  sash.  They 
may  be  djput  rinto  the  coldframe  directly 
after  transplanting,  but  it  is  better,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  t(£-:keep  in  the  house,  or  in  a  mild 
hotbed/  for  a  few  days,  to  give  them  a 
quick  start.  The  treatment  of  the  plants 
in  the  frame  continues  about  the  same  as 
that  already  given,  except  that  more  water 
and  more  air  are  needed  as  they  get 
stronger,  and  the  days  warmer. 

The  early  plants,  sown  from  February 
first  to  March  first,  will  be  ready  to  go 
outside  about  March  fifteenth  to  April 
fifteenth.  When  these  are  removed  to 
the  garden,  it  will  leave  room  for  the  ten¬ 
der  vegetables,  which  are  handled  in  the 
same  way,  except  that,  for  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  they  will  require  two  transplantings, 
the  second,  if  possible,  into -pots.  They 
should  also  be  given  a  lighter  soil  (more 
rotted  manure  or  leaf  mold  in  it)  than  that 
in  which  the  early  plants  will  thrive.  They 
should  also,  of  course,  be  given  a  higher 
temperature — fifty-five  degrees  to  sixty 
degrees  at  night,  if  possible.  Do  not  set 
them  out  in  the  frames  until  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  being  frosted  by  a  sudden 
cold  snap. 

Hardening  oft"  the  plants  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  prevent  a  setback  after 
transplanting  to  the  garden.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  giving  more  and  more  ven¬ 
tilation  and  finally  leaving  the  sash  off  at 
night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime. 

All  of  the  early  things  will  stand  a  light 
freeze,  if  they  receive  proper  treatment 
the  following  morning.  This  is  to  keep 
them  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  drench 
them  with  ice-cold  water,  so  they  will  • 
thaw  out  gradually. 

Poor  seed  (not  absolutely  bad  seed,! 
mind)  may  easily  make  a  difference  of 
from  twenty  to  eight  per  cent,  in  your  gar-  > 
den  crops.  So  you  can  readily  see  that, ! 
if  you  have  spent  time  and  money  on  sup-' 
plying  every  other  factor  for  a  hundred  : 
per  cent,  garden,  poor  seed  will  be  a  pretty  • 
expensive  luxury.  The  best  seed  is  the  | 
cheapest,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  You 
have,  for  the  most  part,  got  to  trust  to 
the  personal  honesty  of  your  seedsman.  • 
Therefore,  use  care  in  selecting  him.  The 
best  seed  houses  test  every  lot  of  seeds 
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The  Most  Complete 
Nursery  Slock'  Jgf 
in  America  t 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  one  absolute¬ 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  is 
.  “Scalecide.”  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  r  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Sta- 
tionsDVillrkeep  your  trees- 
-  clean  and  heakliy  and  make  them 
yield. number  ,op.e  fruit.  .  Better 
than  lime  sulphur.  Easy  to-handle.  Will  not  clog1 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  skin.  .“Scatecide” 
has  no  substitute.  OUR  SERVICE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  furnishes  .everything  for  the  orchard. 

W rite  today  to  Department  1  for  new  book 
“Pratt’s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers” 
and  "Scalecide”  the  Tree  Saver.  Both  free. 


World  renowned  Fruit 
Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 
and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Flow¬ 
ers,  Rosesand  Hardy  Plants. 

All  perfeetthrough  scientific 
propagation  and  expert  cul¬ 
ture.  Superb  collections 
adapted  to  large  or  small  gar¬ 
dens,  private  estates,  public 
parks  and  cemeteries. 


IMw 

73  years  of  leadership,  based  on 
absolute  integrity.  A  world-wide 
patronage.  Every  specimen  is  true 
to  species,  is  well  rooted  and 
sturdily  developed,  and  is  packed 
and  shipped  with  utmost  care. 

Both  large  and  small  orders  receive 
close  attention,  and  our  reputation  as¬ 
sures  your  satisfaction.  Goods  safely 
delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 

Box  B  20,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AH  INVALUABLE  FREE  BOOK 


AATq 


Write  for  a  copy  of 
our  73rd  Annual 
Catalogue.  It  is  a 
standard  guide  in 
all  matters  per - 
taining  to  lawn 
and  gat  den  dec¬ 
oration.  IT  IS 
FREE.  Just 
mail  us  a 
postal,  and  we 
will  send  you 
a  copy  at  once. 


B. 


G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 
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Always  on  Guard 
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they  have  to  dispose  of.  Even  so,  the 
planter  may  test  the  seed  houses,  to  try 
several  before  lie  settles  on  any  one  as  the 
best. 

Vitality,  strong  germinating  power,  is 
a  prime  requisite  in  good  seed,  and  the 
slight  trouble  required  to  test  the  seeds  for 
yourself  will  be  well  repaid.  It  is  better 
to  start  them  in  soil,  in  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature,  than  in  wet  cotton  or  a  blotter. 

Good  breeding,  however,  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  vitality. '  We  must  know  not 
only  that  the  seeds  will  grow,  but  what 
they  will  grow  into.  A  hint  to  beginners 
that  I  know  will  prove  of  practical  value, 
is  to  go  over  several'  catalogues  carefully, 
and  as  far  as  possible  order  each  of  the 
•sorts  you  want  from  the- house  that  intro¬ 
duced  it.  Then  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
get  both  vitality  and  good  breeding  in  the 
things  you  want.  '  Stick  mainly  to  stand¬ 
ard,  well  tried  out  sorts,  however.  The 
much  praised  novelties  often  prove  very 
disappointing,  as  most  seedsmen  mention 
only  their  good  points,  leaving  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  discover  the  bad  ones.  A  list  of 
tried  and  true  sorts  will  be  found  in  this 
month’s  Garden  Department. 


Old  Philadelphia  Houses 

( Continued  from  page  115) 

.all  of  them  of  ample  proportions.  As  there 
is  a  gambrel  roof  the  third  floor  rooms 
have  more  space  in  them  than  the  usual 
third  floor  rooms  under  a  pitch  roof. 


Heavy  white  oak  was  used  for  stairs  and 
banisters  and  all  the  interior  woodwork  is 
remarkably  beautiful  and  wrought  in  a 
,  simple  and  vigorous  pattern. 

Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 


Serviceable  Garages  of  Good  Design 
( Continued  from  page  114) 
lathe  and  drill  press  and  to  supply  current 
to  the  electric  rectifier  for  charging  elec¬ 
tric .  vehicles.  Gas  has  been  used  where 
electricity  was  not  available  for  lighting 


No  matter  where  a  ship  may  be  along 
the  American  coast;  no  matter  how  dark, 
or  cold,  or  stormy  the  night,  the  coast 
guard  is  on  watch,  patrolling  the  nearest 
beach  or  rocky  cliffs. 

This  man,  always  on  guard,  could,  by 
his  own  unsupported  efforts,  do  little  to 
save  life,  or  to  guide  ships  away  from 
perilous  points. 

As  a  unit  in  an  efficient  system  and 
able,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  command 
the  service  of  his  nearby  station,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  power  to  whom  all  ship  owners 
and  passengers  are  indebted.. 


In  the  same  way,  the  Bell  Telephone  in 
your  home  and  office  is  always  on  guard. 

By  itself,  it  is  only  an  ingenious  instru¬ 
ment;  but  as  a  vital  unit  in  the  Bell  System, 
which  links  together  seven  million  other 
telephones  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  that 
single  telephone  instrument  becomes  a 
power  to  help  you  at  any  moment  of  any 
hour,  day  or  night. 

It  costs  unwearying  effort  and  millions 
of  dollars  to  keep  the  Bell  System  always 
on  guard,  but  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
service  that  can  adequately  take  care  of 
the  social  and  commercial  needs  of  all  the 
people  of  a  Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 


WONDERFUL  FALL-BEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 


Fruit. in  fall  of  first  year,  and  in  spring 
and  fall  of  second  year.  Big  money¬ 
maker.  - 

500  plants  set  in  May  yielded  from 
Aug.  23  to  Nov.  11  nearly  400  quarts 
which  sold  for  25c  per  qt.  The  past 
season  (1912)  we  had  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  every  day  from  June  15  to 
Nov.  15!  We  are  headquarters  for 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
Big  stock  of  best  hardy  varieties  at  very  low  prices. 
Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple  Raspber¬ 
ries,  also  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants  and 
Grapes.  30  years’  experience.  Catalogue  tree. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  392,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 


are  hard  to  buy  at  the  right  prices. 
It  is  my  hobby  to  pick  one  out  of  a 
thousand  rugs  through  several  chan¬ 
nels,  and  my  collection  is  yours  to 
select  from.  My  antiques  are  thick, 
lustrous,  and  far  superior  to  new  rugs. 
1  send  them  on  approval,  paying  ex¬ 
pense  both  ways. 

Write  for  free  booklet  and  price  list. 
Rugs  prepaid  for  approval. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 
181  CAYUGA  STREET,  SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Beauty  of  Snow-Laden 
Evergreens 

These  wintry  days,  when  other  vegetation  has  east 
aside  it's  graceful  draperies,  the  Conifers,  in  their  uni¬ 
forms  of  beautiful  green,  stand  vigilant,  watchful, 
guarding  for  us  pleasant  memories  of  summers  past, 
the  pledge  of  bright  days  to  come  again.  Evergreens, 
beautiful  at  all  times,  seem  loveliest  in  the  winter  sun¬ 
light'.  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  radiant  with 
icy  crystals. 

If  you  would  enjoy  the  beauty  of  Evergreens,  now 
is  the  time  to  inspect  your  grounds  and  order  for 
spring  planting.  Surely  you  will  find  room  for  a  few 
Evergreens  or  other  ornamental  trees  or  plants.  In 
making  your  selection,  remember  that  our  800  acres  in 
nurseries  enable  us  to  meet  your  requirements  to  the 
fullest  extent.  59  years  of  specializing  on  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  Horticulture  accounts  for  our  pre-eminence  in 
this  field.  Our  Landscape  Department  is  well  equipped 
for  efficient  service  to  customers.  Water-color  sketches, 
planting  plans  and  full  estimates  furnished.  Corres¬ 
pondence  or  personal  interviews  solicited.  Don’t  put 
this  matter  off  until  the  rush  of  spring  is  upon  us. 

Full  information  furnished  as  to  the  best  plans  for 
commercial  orchards,  and  the  best  fruits  of  all  kinds  for 
the  home  garden.  Catalogue  or  handbook  of  varieties, 
and  instructions  for  planting,  pruning  and  after-manage¬ 
ment  on  request. 

Hoopes,  Bro.,  &  Thomas  Company 

Dept.  H,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Phila.  Office,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


Col.  Wm.  C.  Hunter’s  Frozen  Dog  Ranch  House. 
Foot  of  Seven  Devils  Range,  between  Freezeout 
and  Squaw  Butte,  on  the  Payette  River. 
Stained  with  Cabot’s  Stains. 

Col.  Wm.  C.  Hunter,  Designer  and  Owner. 

You  Can  Pick  Out 

the  houses  that  have  been  stained  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

The  colors  are  so  soft  and  rich  and  durable 
that  all  other  exterior  stains  look  cheap  and 
tawdry  in  comparison.  They  go  farther,  last 
longer,  preserve  the  wood  better,  and  are  in¬ 
finitely  more  artistic.  The  genuine  creosote 
wood  preserving  stains.  Every  gallon  guaran¬ 
teed.  Don’t  use  stains  that  smell  of  kerosene, 
benzine  or  other  worthless  and  inflammable 
cheapeners. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  free  samples  of  stained  wood. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemist, 


purposes  by  putting  the  gas  fixtures  back 
of  a  glass  pane  in  a  recessed  opening  in 
the  wall,  vented  outside.  It  is  not  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  however,  and  must  be  located 
very  high. 

Ordinarily  it  is  quite  safe  to  enter  a 
garage  smoking  a  cigar,  and  a  great  many 
men  even  smoke  while  they  work  on  cars. 
Very  few  automobiles  have  leaky  tanks, 
but  there  may  always  be  dangerous  con¬ 
ditions  resulting-  from  carelessness  and  apt 
to  cause  fatalities.  To  guard  against 
them  it  is  best  to  make  the  garage  and 
everything  about  it  as  safe  and  fool-proof 
as  possible. 

Turntables  are  used  in  some  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  turn  a  car  in  a 
limited  space  or  where  there  is  no  room 
outside,  but  the  space  under  the  turntable 
must  be  drained  because  the  oil  and  gas 
accumulating  there  are  dangerous. 

A  repair  pit,  over  which  the  car  may  be 
run  in  order  to  work  under  it,  is  very- 
practical.  It  should  have  an  outlet  at  the 
rear  so  that  in  case  of  fire  the  mechanic 
will  have  a  safe  means  of  exit  to  the  out¬ 
side.  It  is  much  easier  to  work  under  a 
car  or  to  inspect  it  from  such  a  pit  than 
when  lying  on  your  back.  I  have  had 
some  experience  both  ways  and  prefer  the 
repair  pit. 

Three  ring  bolts  should  be  placed  in  the 
ceiling  so  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  change 
bodies  or  raise  the  engine  these  may  be 
used  for  fastening  the  tackle. 

Oil  should  be  kept  in  galvanized  iron 
drums  made  for  that  purpose,  as  it  seeps 
through  oaken  barrels  and  soils  the  floor 
beneath  them.  Oil  is  ruinous  to  rubber 
and  catches  dirt.  Drip  pans  filled  with 
sand  should  be  kept  under  each  car. 

Swinging,  sliding  and  folding  doors 
can  be  used  in  the  garage.  The  sliding 
ones  are  usually  preferred  because  they 
take  up  less  room.  Swinging  doors,  if 
they  swing  in,  sometimes  interfere  with  the 
cars,  and  are  rather  unsightly  when  open 
if  they  swing  outward.  Where  several 
cars  are  to  be  kept  it  is  best  to  use  the 
sliding  door. 

The  average  automobile  has  a  width 
over  the  mud  guards  in  the  widest  part  of 
five  feet  six  inches,  and  with  the  top  down 
is  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  long.  A  large 
limousine  with  a  double  tire  case  on  top 
is  eight  feet  six  inches  high.  Therefore 
doors  should  be  at  least  eight  feet  seven 
inches  or  nine  inches  high.  The  height 
of  the  automobile  top  varies  considerably, 
and  the  length  of  the  car  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  somewhat  in  the  future,  so  that  in 
designing  a  garage  the  changes  likely  to 
occur  in  the  future  cars  should  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  space  a  large  automobile  re¬ 
quires  to  turn  a  circle  in  is  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet,  but  the  car  can  be  turned  in  a 
very  small  space  by  backing. 

The  care  of  the  automobile  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  matter.  The  owner 
cannot  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  car 
unless  it  is  properly  looked  to.  The  run¬ 
ning  gear  must  be  kept  free  from  mud  in 
order  to  keep  grit  out  of  the  bearings. 
Varnished  surfaces  must  be  kept  clean  and 


GARDENING 
With  Modern  Tools 

Suburban  Gardening  with¬ 
out  them  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  lightly  — 
You  have  little  time 
and  less  inclination  for 
gardening  under  old  con¬ 
ditions  —  but,  with  mod¬ 
ern  tools  you  can  easily 
realize  your  ambition. 

NONAGE 

GARDEN  DRILLS 
AND  WHEEL  HOES 

Sow  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  hoe,  culti¬ 
vate,  weed,  ridge,  open  furrows  and  cover 
them,  etc.  Parts  change  quickly.  High 
steel  wheels,  steel  frame,  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  for  close  work.  39  combinations, 
$2.50  to  $12.00.  Ask  the  nearest  dealer  or 
seedsman  to  show  them,  and  write  us 
for  new  booklet,  “Gardening  With 
Modern  Tools.”  Also  one  on 
Sprayers  for  every  purpose. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G.  CO. 

Box  64-G 

GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Smoky  Fireplaces 

Made  to  Draw 

Payment  Conditional  on  Success 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY^S* 

210  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Heating— Ventilating — Air  Filtration 


$92.50— Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days! 

We  now  offer  the  Edwards  “Steelcote”  Garage  (1913 
Model),  direct-from-factory,  for  $92.50.  But  to  protect 
ourselves  from  advancing  prices  of  steel,  we  set  a  time 
limit  upon  the  offer.  We  guarantee  this  record  price  for 
30  days  only.  Just  now  we  can  save  you  $35  or  more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use. 
Gives  absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders, 
fire,  lightning,  accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to 
$30  monthly  in  garage  rent.  Saves  time,  work,  worry  and 
trouble.  Comes  ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted. 
Simple,  complete  directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust¬ 
proof.  Joints  and  seams  permanently  tight.  Practically 
indestructible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  room  for  largest 
car  and  all  equipment.  Made  by  one  of  the  largest  makers 
of  portable  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings  new  56- 
page  illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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free  from  oil  and  dust  by  frequent  wash¬ 
ings  and  polishings.  An  even  temperature 
of  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  degrees  should 
be  maintained  in  garages  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  water  used  for  washing  cars 
should  be  lukewarm.  Sudden  changes 
from  a  high  temperature  to  a  low  one 
and  the  sudden  application  of  very  cold 
water  causes  the  varnish  to  crack  or 
check.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  on  a  car  if  it  is  done  regularly. 
If  it  is  not  done  regularly  the  car  soon 
becomes  out  of  order.  It  is  convenient 
for  either  the  owner  or  chauffeur  properly 
to  care  for  his  car  in  a  well-equipped  pri¬ 
vate  garage.  In  a  public  one  there  is  less 
opportunity  to  look  after  private  property 
and  therefore  the  work  is  left  to  others, 
who  do  it  in  an  indifferent  way  and  usually 
charge  a  high  price  for  storage  and  serv¬ 
ice. 

Quarters  for  the  chauffeur  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  on  the  second  floor  of  the  aver¬ 
age  garage,  and  should  consist  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  living-room,  bathroom  and  two  cham¬ 
bers.  In  garages  where  several  cars  are 
kept  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  small  machine 
shop  so  that  the  chauffeur,  who  is  usually 
a  good  mechanic,  can  make  the  majority 
of  repairs  promptly. 

The  arrangement  of  electric  lights  re¬ 
quires  some  attention.  In  a  number  of 
garages  I  have  placed  a  series  of  lights 
eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  so  that  a 
strong  light  could  be  cast  under  the  car 
and  on  the  running  gear.  The  heating 
pipes  are  usually  arranged  in  a  series  of 
coils  around  the  walls  to  a  height  of  about 
three  feet,  giving  the  maximum  amount  of 
radiation. 

A  machine  for  welding  and  vulcanizing 
should  be  provided  in  the  garage,  and  cup¬ 
boards  should  be  built  in  for  the  storage 
of  tires  and  various  implements  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  There  should  also  be  moth-proof 
chests  for  robes. 

After  the  garage  has  been  constructed 
on  the  model  lines  mentioned  above  a  well- 
drained  driveway  eight  feet  in  width  and 
built  of  macadam  should  lead  up  to  it.  The 
result  of  both  will  be  distinctly  grateful 
to  all  thoughtful  owners  of  the  automo¬ 
bile. 


Training  the  Dog— VE 
( Continued  from  page  86) 
from  you,  and  back  him  into  the  corner, 
at  the  same  time  raising  his  front  feet 
well  off  the  floor.  In  a  moment  you  will 
see  the  first  advantage  of  the  right  angle 
formed  by  the  room  walls.  As  you  press 
your  pupil  backward  he  will  naturally 
attempt  to  keep  on  his  hind  feet,  prob¬ 
ably  stepping  back  in  the  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  balance ;  but  the  wall  soon  ef¬ 
fectually  checks  further  retreat  and 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  raise  the  dog’s 
body  into  the  desired  vertical  position  by 
continuing  the  backward  and  upward  pres¬ 
sure. 

The  dog  is  now  standing  on  his  hind 


HOW  would  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  book  which  contains  the  original  of  this  handsome 
illustration,  greatly  enlarged,  besides  many  other  views,  both  interior  and  exterior,  of  classy, 
modern  homes  ?  This  plate  is  a  reproduction  of  a  pagein  “The  Door  Beautiful,"  an  artistic  book  of 

MORGAN  ghS!o  DOORS 

full  of  straight,  common-sense  information  about  home  building,  and  clear,  convincing  illustrations 
to  explain  the  text.  We  are  giving  a  copy  of  this  book  free  to  every  prospective  builder  who  asks 
for  it.  May  we  send  you  one  ?  Your  name  on  a  postal,  with  request,  will  bring  it.  Write  today. 


RGAN  COMPANY  MORGAN  MILL  WORK  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.  Baltimore,  Md. 

ARCHITECTS  :  Descriptive  details  of  Morgan  Doors 
may  be  found  in  Sweet’s  Index,  pages  910  and  911. 

'"Tufl..  Morgan  Doors  are  sold  by  dealers  who  do  not 

\.  i  NuSv  _  substitute.  Look  for  _ _ A--’ .  -  «  ,  ApJ 

up  j  this  brand  on  the  top  !  :  1  iHi 

T - i  .  J  rail  before  you  buy.  - . — - - ~ '  H'lk^/lY 


Plant  Green’s 
Sure-Grow  Fruit  ' 
and  Ornamental  Trees 


Apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees— 500,000 
for  sale  at  wholesale  prices  !  Shapely,  well  branched, 
clean,  healthy,  hardy.  Northern  grown,  and  all  full  bear¬ 
ers.  160,000  of  these  are  fine  apple  trees.  Read  Green’s 
guarantee— trees  true  to  name 


Green’s  Trees 


500,000 

FOR  SALE 


Make  excellent  shade  trees  for  country  estates.  Berry 
plants,  vines,  roses  and  shrubs.  All  at  one-half  usual 
prices.  We  have  no  solicitors,  but  give  our  customers 
the  saving  of  agents’  commissions.  A  reliable,  well- 
known  nursery  of  34  years’  experience. 


This  BOOK  FREE 


This  interesting 
booklet,  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Contains  valuable 
.  -  advice  and  experiences  with 
, fruits  and  flowers  that  every 
f  grower  should  read.  Ask  for 
'  a  copy  of  Green’s  1913  Catalog, 
also  FREE. 

.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

10  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Thirty 


Years 


with 


Fruits 


and 


Flowers 


Send  lor  catalogue  P  27  of  Pergolas,  sun  dials  and  garden 
furniture,  or  P  40  of  wood  columns. 

HARTMANN -SANDERS  CO. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 

KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 


Suitable  for  PERGOLAS,  PORCHES 
or  INTERIOR  USE 

ELSTON  and  WEBSTER  AVES. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eastern  Office:  1123  Broadway 
New  York  City 
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Roofed  with  Fireproof  Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles. 
Last  forever.  Never  require  paint. 


WHEN  you  want  an  Asbestos  “Cen¬ 
tury”  Shingle  roof,  consult  the 
most  progressive  roofer  or  build¬ 
ing  contractor  in  your  section. 

We  are  careful  to  have  Asbestos  “Cen¬ 
tury”  Shingles  represented  only  by  men 
whose  experience  fits  them  to  lay  these 
Shingles  in  a  professional  manner— a 
permanent  fireproof  roof. 

Write  for  the  names  of  these  roofers — 
and  booklet, “Roofing:  A  Practical  Talk.” 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  CO.,  Factors 
Dept.  C.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal 
Cities  of  the  United  States 


wtctacthe  pmigdiows 

You  should  have  my  new  book  — '‘Bungalows."  It’s 
most  complete— shows  floor  plans.  Interior  and  Exterior 
perspectives  from  photographs,  with  prices  for  the  com¬ 
pleted  building.  I  guarantee  to  construct  at  prices  named. 
If  book  isn’t  satisfactory  in  every  way  I'll  refund  your 
money— promptly,  cheerfully.  Send  $1.00  for  copy — it’s 
really  worth  far  more.  Order  today. 


V 


O.  S.  Lang,  Bungalow  Specialist ,  Maple  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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Tree  Guards 

pROTECT  young  trees 
1  by  the  use  of  Ex¬ 
cel  s  i  o  r  “Rust-Proof” 
Guards.  These  Guards 
are  made  of  heavy  ma¬ 
terial  with  rigid  uprights 
and  flexible  horizontal 
wires.  After  making,  they 
are  dipped  into  melted 
zinc,  and  completely 
coated  with  this  rust¬ 
proof  material. 

In  buying  ornamental 
wire  Fences,  Trellises. 
Flower  Bed  Guards,  and 
Tree  Guards,  always  ask 
for  Excelsior  “Rust- 
Proof”  brand.  It  will 
last  longer  than  any 
other  make  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  never  has  to  be 
painted.  Hardware  deal¬ 
ers  sell  it. 

Write  to  us  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  “C” 
and  sample  showing 
“Rust-Proof”  finish 

Wright  Wire  Company 

Worcester,  Mass. 


legs  literally  “with  his  back  to  the  wall,” 
probably  trying  to  step  still  further  away 
from  you,  but  making  no  headway  in  the 
attempt.  Hold  him  thus  a  moment,  and  if 
he  does  not  settle  down  into  a  crouching 
posture  with  his  hind  legs  wider  him  in  a 
natural  position,  shift  both  his  front  legs 
to  one  hand  and  with  the  other  draw  the 
recalcitrant  hind  feet  into  the  required  po¬ 
sition.  It  is  essential  that  you  insist  on 
this  matter  of  the  proper  placing  of  the 
legs ;  little  or  no  success  will  be  attained  in 
teaching  a  dog  to  sit  up  unless  he  feels 
that  his  hind  feet  are  in  such  a  position 
that  they  will  support  his  body  in  a  state 
of  balance.  While  placing  the  feet  as  de¬ 
scribed,  exert  a  gradual  downward  pres¬ 
sure  with  the  upper  hand — you  will  see  at 
once  how  to  bring  about  the  desired  re¬ 
sult — and  having  thus  brought  the  dog 
into  a  more  or  less  close  approximation  of 
the  correct  “sit  up”  position,  keep  repeat¬ 
ing  the  appropriate  order  while  you  hold 
him  there. 

Perhaps  at  about  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  your  pupil  will  be  seized  with  a 
sudden  weakness  of  the  spine,  and  “cave 
in”  most  dejectedly.  In  this  event  the  sec¬ 
ond  advantage  of  the  corner  position  be¬ 
comes  apparent:  it  is  manifestly  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  dog  to  “cave”  in  more  than 
one  direction  (forward),  and  this  tendency 
you  can  readily  check. 

The  proper  position  for  the  front  feet 
of  a  dog  that  is  “begging”  is  forward  and 
up  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  forty-five  de¬ 
grees.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  reaches  that 
stage  of  the  trick  in  which  he  readily 
“squats”  straight-backed  in  the  corner, 
with  hind  legs  solidly  under  him,  gradually 
release  your  hold  on  his  fore  shoulders  and 
raise  his  front  paws  to  the  position  men¬ 
tioned.  keeping  one  hand  under  them  to  be 
sure  they  are  not  lowered. 

When  your  judgment  tells  you  that  the 
dog  has  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  “sit 
up”  means,  try  and  induce  him  to  do  it 
without  your  helping  him  up.  Do  this  in 
the  corner,  for  he  has  learned  the  sup¬ 
porting  value  of  the  two  walls  and  they 
give  him  confidence.  Very  often  you  will 
find  it  helpful  at  this  point  to  motion  him 
up  with  the  hand,  holding  it  above  him  and 
snapping  your  fingers  to  attract  his  atten¬ 
tion  upward  while  you  give  the  command. 
It  is  well,  too,  to  stand  up  yourself  now, 
of  course  bending  over  enough  so  as  to  be 
close  to  the  dog  and  yet  above  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  any  fixed  period 
at  the  end  of  which  you  can  dispense  with 
the  corner  of  the  room  and  perfect  the 
trick  without  the  aid  of  artificial  support. 
Some  dogs  will  catch  the  idea  of  the  les¬ 
son  in  two  or  three  trials,  while  others 
may  need  a  week.  The  only  sure  guide  in 
the  matter  is  to  study  the  particular  case 
in  hand  and  follow  your  own  judgment. 
When  the  step  is  finally  taken,  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  of  the  dog  at  first.  Steady 
him  with  both  hands  when  he  has  his  first 
experience  in  sitting  up  without  the  wall 
support,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
will  have  difficulty  in  keeping  his  balance 
unaided. 


FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 

A  number  of  books  in 
this  practical  series  are  now 
ready.  Among  them  are: 

APPLE  GROWING— 
M.  C.  Burritt.  Includes 
kinds  to  raise.  Location 
of  orchard,  care  of  trees. 
Harvesting,  marketing. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE,  Its 
Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— Robert  Sloss.  Plain 
and  practical  advice. 

THE  HORSE,  Its  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care  and  Use- David 
Buffum.  Thoroughly  practical.  Specially 
designed  for  owner  of  one  or  two  horses. 

PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY— 
A.  S.  Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons,  etc. 

Purchase  from  bookstores  or  direct  at  70 
cents  a  copy.  Postage  extra,  5  cents.  Send 
for  free  Outing  Handbook  Catalogue. 

OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OUTING  MAGAZINE  VoUlTIns  OUTING  HANDBOOKS 

I4l-i45  WEST  36th  ST  NEW  YORK  122  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.CHICAGO 


THE  NEW  TEXT¬ 
BOOKS  FOR  OUT¬ 
DOOR  WORK  AND 
PLAY. 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Benches,  Chairs,  Tables, 
Arbors,  Treillage,  Per¬ 
golas,  in  painted  and 
rustic 

Send  for  catalog  of  many  designs 

North  Shore  Ferneries  Co. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 
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Do  not  prolong-  these  lessons  unduly.  Re¬ 
member  that  sitting  up  is  an  unnatural 
posture  for  any  dog,  and  is  tiring  espe¬ 
cially  to  a  half-grown  puppy.  Let  your 
pupil  rest  frequently,  and  the  mutual  re¬ 
sults  will  be  better. 

And  now  just  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
rewards  for  proficiency  in  performing- 
tricks.  About  499  people  out  of  500  seem 
to  think  that  a  lump  of  sugar  or  some  such 
stuff  is  absolutely  necessary  to  induce 
Terry  or  Waldemar  to  go  through  his 
paces.  It’s  not.  A  trick,  no  matter  how 
absurd  it  may  be,  should  be  considered  by 
the  dog  as  just  as  much  a  matter  of 
obedience  pure  and  simple  as  anything  else 
you  tell  him  to  do.  In  some  cases  (I  hes¬ 
itate  to  say  this  for  fear  the  excuse  may 
be  too  often  used)  a  tidbit  may  be  offered 
to  cure  a  bad  case  of  the  sulks,  but  for  a 
general  working  rule  limit  your  reward  to 
a  pat  and  a  few  words  of  praise.  Thus 
will  your  dog  be  dependable  when  required 
to  “show  off”  and  you  will  not  have  to 
keep  on  hand  a  box  of  fancy  crackers  or 
a  pound  of  chocolate  creams  for  his  espe¬ 
cial  benefit.  R.  S.  L. 


Our  Winter  in  the  Happy  Valley 
( Continued  from  page  94) 
between  the  sleigh  and  the  horse.” 

“Is  that  what  you  would  have  done?” 

This  was  from  the  head  of  the  table. 

“I’m  through,  lets  get  busy !”  exclaimed 
the  irrepressible  Madge.  “What  can  we 
do  to-day?” 

“Can’t  you  think  of  anything?” 

“Think  of  too  much.  I  want  to  snow- 
shoe,  to  ski — is  there  any  such  word? — 
to  coast,  climb  the  mountain,  visit  Butter¬ 
milk  Falls,  go  through  the  gorge  where  I 
hear  the  water  roaring  this  minute — ” 

“Better  begin  with  the  gorge.  It  is  the 
nearest,  and  the  shortest  trip  you  can 
make.” 

“But  it  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
through.” 

“But  you  can't  go  through.  Giants 
forty  feet  tall  guard  that  gorge.  Flarry 
can  creep  a  few  feet  under  the  rocks  with 
his  camera  and  get  a  view  .of  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  from  within.” 

"That  will  only  take  half  an  hour.  We 
will  go  to  Buttermilk  Falls  afterward.” 

But  no  one  ever  broke  the  spell  of  that 
gorge  in  winter  in  less  than  half  a  day 
and  dinner  was  ready  for  the  young  folks 
when  they  returned  to  the  cabin.  Madge 
spent  the  short  afternoon  on  snow-shoes, 
while  Harry  and  Jack  took  turns  in  being 
bucked  off  the  skis  as  they  dragged  a 
flexible  flyer  to  which  Marian  clung,  down 
a  steep  hill  through  the  drifted  snow.  It 
was  after  supper  when  Marian,  who  was 
sitting  beside  me,  demurely  asked : 

What  is  it  to  be  keelhauled,  Uncle 
Archie?” 

It  is  having  a  line  that  passes  beneath 
the  keel  tied  to  you  and  being  hauled  by 


T  T’S  the  catalog  you  want  if  you  want  to  know 
A  the  really  important  things  to  know  before  putting 
your  money  in  a  greenhouse. 

Any  greenhouse  you  buy  will  unquestionably  give  you 
a  deal  of  pleasure,  but  some  will  most  certainly  give  you  more 
than  others,  simply  because  they  are  planned  better,  built  better 
and  equipped  better. 

(  Naturally  we  feel  our  houses  to  be  better  than  others.  This  catalog, 
“Hitchings’  Greenhouses,”  both  shows  why  and  tells  why. 

Send  for  it,  and  look  thoroughly  into  both  whys — then  make  your  decision. 
Write  to  or  call  at  our  Sales  Office, 

1170  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


Spend  Your  Holidays  Here 


No  other  place  offers  such  unusaal  attractions  or 
affords  such  perfect  facilities  for  rest  and  recreation. 


First  take  the  Hotel  itself.  Its  location  is  unique — 
at  Hampton  Roads  and  Fortress  Monroe,  in  the  centre 
of  military  and  naval  activities.  A  glance  at  the  illustra¬ 
tion  above  shows  The  Chamberlin  —  right  at  the 
water’s  edge,  commanding  an  unrivalled  marine  view. 
Luxurious  lounging  rooms,  sun  parlors,  etc.,  make  for 
rest  and  comfort.  The  sea  air  is  invigorating. 

Indoor  sea  bathing  in  a  magnificent  pool,  which 
rivals  in  splendor  of  appointment  the  baths  of  Ancient 
Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  beneficial 
features  of  The  Chamberlin.  So  airy  and  light  is  this 


sea  pool,  that  bathing  in  it  is  next  to  bathing  outdoors. 
There  is  a  constantly  changing  supply  of  pure,  fresh, 
filtered  sea  water  of  an  agreeable  temperature. 

There  are  medical  and  tonic  baths,  also — of  every  kind  and 
description — in  charge  of  an  expert. 

By  day,  there  are  military  and  naval  manoeuvres,  trips  through 
surrounding  historic  country,  g  If,  tennis,  boating,  etc.  In  the 
evenings,  there  is  dancing  for  those  who  wish  it. 

The  cuisine  is  perfect — real  Southern  cooking — fresh  oysters 
and  sea  fo  d  from  nearby  waters — fresh  vegetables  from  our  own 
gardens.  Many  count  the  cuisine  of  The  Chamberlin  as  its  first 
attraction — the  one  that  lingers  longest  and  fondest  in  memory. 

For  further  information  and  interesting  illustrated  booklets ,  apply  at  all  Tourist  Bureaus 
or  Transportation  Offices ,  or  address  me  personally. 

GEORGE  F.  ADAMS,  Manager,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  New  York  Office,  1122  Broadway 
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WIGWARM  Setting  and  Brood  Coop 


For  a  hen  and  her  chicks  and  while  she  is  sitting.  Gives 

protection  from  rats, 
skunks,  hawks,  and 
! ^  %  other  enemies.  In- 

'' sures  larger  hatches 
“  — has  pi’oved  its  suc¬ 

cess  for  22  years. 
Shipped  knocked 
down— size,  2x4  ft., 
2  ft.  high. 


$300 


WIGWARM  Brooder 

Hot-water  and  hot-air  heating  combined  gives 
perfect  ventilation — no  danger  of  overheating— 

/-  -v  maintains  even  tem¬ 

perature  regardless  of 
cold  outside.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  poultry 
experts  and  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and 
such  men  as  Dr.  A. 
A.  Brigham,  Dr.  N.  W, 
Sanborn,  Dr.  P.  T. 
Woods  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hunter.  Size,  3x5  feet. 


$1500 


No.  0  Colony  Laying  House — 

Inn  1 9  J|pnc  Fitted  complete  with  nests,  fountain 
&.U  ntiia  ancj  feecj  trough.  Sanitary  —  easily 
cleaned.  One  man  can  easily  care  for  several  hundred 
birds.  Nicely  painted— set  up  in  fifteen  minutes.  A 
comfortable  year-round  house.  In 
stormy  weather  the  run  may  be 
covered,  giving  a  protected 
scratching  room.  Size,  10x4  ft.,  5  ft. 
high. 


$2qoo 


Five-Section  Poultry  House — 
10x50  it. 

Sanitary,  durable,  up-to-date— made  of  red  cedar,  clap- 
boarded  outside,  interior  sheathed.  Made  in  10-ft.  sec¬ 
tions,  each  fitted  with  roosts,  nests  and  fountain.  Open 
fronts,  with  canvas-covered  frames.  You  can  add  sec¬ 
tions  at  any  time.  Easily  erected.  First  section,  $75.00; 
additional  sections,  $60.00  each. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  326,  116  Washington  St.,  Boston  Mass. 


CRESCA  DELICACIES 

To  every  hostess  and  every  home-maker,  we  place  at  your  dis¬ 
posal  the  distinctive  f  oods — the  rich  savorsome  dainties  gathered  at 
their  best  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  prevent  the  dull  monotony 
which  threatens  every  home  table. 

Our  color  booklet  “Cresca”  completely  describes  and  illustrates 
these  choice  products  from  manylands  together  with  many  unusual 
menus  and  recipes — sent  on  receipt  of  2c.  stamp. 

CRESCA  COMPANY.Importers,  354 Greenwich  St.,N.Y 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCES 

Fences  of  all  descriptions  for  City  and  Suburban 
.  Homes  Write  today  for  our  Loose  Leaf  Catalog, 
stating  briefly  your  requirements. 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

100  Church  St.,  New  York 

Formerly  Fence  Dept.  American  Wire  Form  Co. 


■MOST  ARTISTIC  PLACE  IN  NEW  YORK.” 
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Plant  Book 


should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  garden  lover  who  is 
interested  in  well-grown  nursery  stock.  Contains  a  fund 
of  information  on  the 


unusual  plants  that  will 
give  your  garden  individuality 

lake  magnolias,  for  instance.  Few  nurseries  offer  the  won¬ 
derful  new  Magnolia  Soulangiana  nigra  —  the  wide-opening  petals  of 
which  are  a  rare,  pleasing  garnet  matched  by  no  other  magnolia. 
Nowhere  else  can  you  get  such  large  specimen  plants  of  the  unusual 
pure-white  Magnolia  conspicua  —  plants  12  to  14  ft.  high  at  $10.00  each. 
Nowhere  else  can  you  find  such  bush  magnolias  for  your  shrubbery 
border;  or  such  fine  specimens  of  the  fragrant  Sweet  Bay  (Magnolia 
glauca). 

Throughout  the  book,  back  to  the  rear  cover  description  of  the 
larger,  finer  Meehan-grown  Japanese  Maples,  you  will  find  numerous 
inexpensive  suggestions  for  beautifying  your  home  grounds. 

If  you  have  a  new  property,  less 
than  an  acre,  write  at  once  for  our 

Special  “New  Property”  Proposition 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  AND  SONS 


BOX  40 

GERMANTOWN,  PHILA. 


it  through  the  water  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  other.” 

“That’s  what  I  thought,  and  that’s  what 
has  been  happening  to  me.  I’ve  been 
dragged  like  lightning  through  drifts  a 
mile  long  where  I  couldn’t  breathe  for  an 
hour.” 

“Why  didn't  you  tell  the  boys  to  stop?” 

“I  didn't  want  them  to.  I  want  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  the  girls  at  school  that  will 
make  them  die  of  envy.” 

“We  are  going  to  Buttermilk  Falls  in 
the  morning,”  said  Madge  to  her  hostess 
as  she  stood  sleepily  before  her,  holding  a 
candle  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
“What  time  must  we  get  up  ?” 

“You  ought  to  start  two  hours  before 
sunrise.” 

“Wow,  but  that  will  be  cold  and  dark!” 

“It  will  be  eight  by  the  clock,  but  down 
in  the  Happy  Valley  in  midwinter  the  Sun¬ 
day  is  between  ten  and  two.” 

“I  was  afraid  you  didn’t  have  any  Sun¬ 
day  here,”  interposed  Marian. 

“Just  you  wait  till  it  comes,”  said  I, 
“and  watsh  your  Aunt  Lucy  waltb  you  off 
six  miles  to  a  Sunday  School  that  she  runs 
for  just  such  little  heathen  as  you.” 

It  was  a  gay  party  that  started  from  the 
cabin  before  the  clock  struck  eight  in  the 
morning  and  it  was  a  tired  party  that  five 
hours  later,  having  wallowed  five  miles  in 
the  snow,  begged  to  have  its  dinner  served 
raw  rather  than  have  it  delayed. 

“Did  you  see  any  game?”  I  asked. 

“Millions  of  them,”  exclaimed  Marian. 
“There  was  a  bunch  of  wild  hens,  I  guess 
they  were,  that  made  an  awful  noise  when 
they  flew  and  Jack  held  a  stick  in  both 
hands  and  pointed  it  at  them  and  said 
‘Click!’  What  do  boys  do  that  for?  I’ve 
seen  them  do  it  to  a  cat.  Then  there  were 
tracks  of  everything  in  the  snow.  There 
were  the  cunningest  little  mouse’s  tracks 
close  to  a  tree  and  a  big  bear’s  track  go¬ 
ing  right  up  the  mountain.  Jack  said  it 
was  the  track  of  a  rabbit,  or  a  fox,  or 
some  kind  of  a  cat — he  didn’t  mention  the 
name.  I  think  it  was  a  bear,  don’t  you?” 

“Were  the  tracks  near  the  big,  flat  rock 
this  side  of  the  falls?” 

“Pretty  near.” 

“Then  I  know  all  about  it.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  what  happened  to  the  children 
who  mocked  Elisha?” 

“Forty-two  bears  tare  them.  Maybe  it 
was  forty-two  children  that  the  bears 
tared.” 

“Well,  whichever  it  was,  the  descendants 
of  those  bears  have  settled  near  that  big 
rock  and  they  may  have  overheard  some 
of  your  disrespectful  remarks  to  me.” 

“We  did  see  bear  caves  on  the  side  of 
the  mountains,”  said  Madge,  “and  all  kinds 
of  gruesome  monsters  among  the  rocks, 
for  the  snow  on  the  mountainside  was 
full  of  deep  shadows  that  formed  strange 
profiles  and  made  masks  like  distorted 
faces.  I  had  to  recite  something  about 
winter  once,  and  I  remember  that : 
‘Nature  was  frozen  dead — and  still  and 
slow, 

A  winding  sheet  fell  o’er  her  body  fair,’ 
but  there  isn’t  any  winding  sheet  about 
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this.  There  was  life  and  sound  and  mo¬ 
tion  every  minute.  There  was  the  roar 
of  a  small  avalanche,  the  cracking  of  a 
great  tree  from  the  frost — that’s  what 
Harry  said  it  was — a  bunch  of  the  dearest 
and  noisiest  little  birds,  and  the  way  the 
sparkling  water  poured  out  of  the  dark 
cavern  and  tumbled  over  Buttermilk  Falls 
was  worth  the  whole  price  of  admission. 
Harry  is  sure  he  got  a  beautiful  picture  of 
it.” 

“He  said  ‘a  bully  picture'  "  explained 
the  matter-of-fact  Marian. 

“I  am  going  to  get  a  better  one  to¬ 
night.  I  am  going  to  take  those  falls  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  at  midnight.”  said 
Harry. 

“You  are  laying  out  a  pretty  lonesome 
walk  for  yourself,”  I  remarked. 

“Who  says  it  will  be  lonesome  with  me 
with  him?”  interjected  Marian. 

“Will  anyone  else  help  make  the  walk 
pleasant  for  Mr.  Forsyth?”  I  inquired. 

“Oh,  Jack  and  Madge  will  tag  along, 
but  that  won't  make  it  any  pleasanter  for 
him.” 

The  plan  was  carried  out,  though  it 
took  diplomacy  to  prevent  the  lady  of  the 
house  from  “putting  the  kibosh"  as  Marian 
expressed  it.  on  the  whole  escapade.  After 
Buttermilk  Falls  other  moonlight  views 
were  taken,  and  during  a  ten  minute  ex¬ 
posure  on  one  ravine  Jack  walked  up  the 
gorge  swinging  his  lantern,  which  sup¬ 
plied  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  outing, 
for  while  the  moving  youth  left  no  im¬ 
pression  on  the  sensitive  plate,  the  flame 
of  the  swinging  lantern  left  a  sinuous, 
fiery  trail. 

Ten  days  passed  quickly  to  the  jolly 
four.  They  tramped  over  all  the  half- 
broken  roads,  waded  through  the  un¬ 
touched  snow  of  the  deeper  forests,  ex¬ 
plored  the  caves  among  the  piled  up  rocks 
and  followed  the  courses  of  mountain 
brooks  through  many  a  deep  ravine.  They 
fraternized  with  the  children  of  the  distant 
district  school  and  accepted  invitations  to 
ride  home  with  the  merry  youngsters  on 
their  ox-drawn  sled.  Once  they  chartered 
a  boy  with  his  slow-going  team  to  take 
them  on  a  straw  ride  over  the  hills,  and 
were  happier  in  their  primitive  outing  than 
they  had  been  on  many  an  automobile  trip. 
Marian  became  an  adept  on  snowshoes 
while  Madge  developed  skill  on  skis.  Jack 
became  infatuated  with  the  study  of  the 
creatures  of  the  wild  and  pored  over  my 
books  on  the  subject  by  night  and  followed 
the  trail  of  strange  beasts  by  day.  One 
sees  what  he  looks  for  in  the  mountains 
and  the  boy’s  list  of  the  wild  animals  he 
met  was  the  amazement  of  even  country- 
bred  youths.  He  even  impressed  our  wise 
cat.  Bunny,  who  opened  latched  doors 
like  a  human  being,  for  one  morning  she 
laid  at  his  feet  a  flying  squirrel,  reasoning 
doubtless  that  even  so  sharp-sighted  a 
youth  might  have  overlooked  this  creature 
of  the  night.  Jack’s  crowning  adventure 
came  when  the  broad  trail  of  a  bear,  pass¬ 
ing  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  cabin, 
was  discovered  one  morning.  The  boy 
joined  a  hunter,  who  with  rifle  and  dog 
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The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9  Murray  Street,  New  York 
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And  finest  new  dahlias.  described  in  Free  Catalog. 

GT.  VAN  WAVEREN  &  KRUIJFE 

American  Branch  House,  14*2  N.  13tli  St..  Philadelphia 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WATER-LILIES 

TRICKER’S  WATER  LILIES  were  awarded  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Medal  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  1893.  Four  silver 
medals,  a  silver  cup  and  numerous  certificates  and  cash  prizes 
have  recently  been  awarded  me  for  water  lilies. 

If  you  contemplate  making  or  planting  a  water  garden  or 
lily  pond  consult  me.  I  have  written  the  book,  “The  Water 
Garden,”  and  have  had  many  years’  experience  in  this  line. 

Address  WILLIAM  TRICKER 

ARLINGTON  NEW  JERSEY 
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For  Sweet  Pea  Lovers 
and  Others 


WOULDN’T  you  like  to  have,  at 
pnly  the  cost  of  a  postal,  a  Gar¬ 
den  Guide  that  really  is  a  guide? 
One  th^t  contains  the  advice  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  Sweet  Pea  grower,  for  instance, 
with  14 'pages  for  Sweet  Peas  alone? 
One  that  gives  you  a  hundred-and-one 
gardening  helps;  besides  making  numer¬ 
ous  suggestions  for  securing  unusual 
results' in  your  garden. 

Just  such  a  catalog  is  this  year’s  Garden 
Guide  of  Boddington’s.  It’s  a  combi¬ 
nation  dictionary  of  gardening  for 
seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  and  roses. 

A  postal  brings  it. 


Arthur  T.  Boddington 


334  West  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Murray 

"*■  And 

LAnm 

^  Florida, 
Water 

holds  a  privileged  place 
uponevery  woman’s  dress¬ 
ing  table.  Its  use  is  a 
constant  and  enduring  de¬ 
light.  Refreshing  beyond 
compare  when  used  in  the 
bath,  it  should  never  be 
lacking  in  the  home. 


Leading  Druggists  sell  it. 
Accept  no  Substitute! 

Sample  sent  on  receipt 
of  sir  cents  in  stamps 


Lanman  &  Kemp 

1  .tS  Wnfpr  .Sr  .  Naw  York 


was  following  the  beast,  and  it  was  after 
dark  when  we  saw  him  again.  But  for 
the  anxiety  it  would  have  caused  us  lie 
would  have  camped  in  the  woods  with  the 
hunter  to  have  resumed  the  trail  the  next 
day. 

Harry  wandered  with  his  camera  in  a 
country  that  Jack  had  found  filled  with 
living  creatures,  seeing  none  of  them ;  but 
every  distant  mountain  top  or  nearby 
rocky  cliff,  every  tall,  snow-burdened  hem¬ 
lock  and  low-growing  mass  of  laurel  drew 
his  eyes  like  magnets.  With  the  mercury 
at  zero  he  made  Jack  stand  for  the  human 
interest  while  he  pictured  dark  shadows 
that  lay  across  the  path.  He  followed  the 
snake-like  course  of  the  stream,  sluggish¬ 
ly  cutting  its  way  through  the  drifts  in 
the  valley,  and  he  pictured  Bear  Hole 
Brook  bursting  the  bonds  that  the  winter 
king  had  forged. 

One  day,  there  fell  upon  the  cabin  a 
shadow  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  that  Madge 
handed  to  the  lady  of  the  house  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  The  letter  began: 

“We  are  happy  to  hear  of  the  ‘lovely 
time’  you  have  had,  but  your  school  vaca¬ 
tion  is  near  its  end  and  you  must  not  fail 
to  be  home  on  time.  Tell — ”  but  the  rest 
was  too  intimate  to  record  here. 

It  was  later  in  the  winter  as  we  sat  by 
the  blazing  logs,  opening  our  mail  in  the 
peace  of  our  cabin  home,  when  the  lady 
handed  me  a  letter,  saying : 

“How  shall  I  answer  that?” 

I  read,  “What  keeps  you  from  dying  of 
loneliness,  shut  in  by  the  deadly  dullness 
of  your  frozen  country?” 

“Tell  her,  if  you  like,”  said  I,  “that  the 
days  need  to  be  forty-eight  hours  long 
properly  to  hold  our  happiness.” 

There  came  a  glance  from  smiling  eyes 
and  the  lady  nodded  as  she  studied  the 
faces  in  the  glowing  coals. 


The  Collector’s  Corner 

Medallion  China 

THE  rarest,  most  expensive  and  highest 
class  specimens  of  what  collectors 
call  “Old  Blue”  are  those  pieces  which 
are  decorated  with  medallions.  They 
seldom  come  to  auction  sales,  for  they  are 
eagerly  bought  by  collectors  and  dealers 
at  private  sale.  A  ten-inch  plate  at  the 
Burritt  sale  in  1903  with  the  four  portraits 
on  it  brought  $130,  and  they  have  doubled 
in  value  since  then. 

The  choicest  are  those  with  four 
portraits  like  the  platter  which  has  a  cen¬ 
tral  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  Rochester 
Aqueduct  at  the  base,  and  Jefferson, 
Washington,  Lafayette,  and  Clinton  at 
the  top,  making  one  of  the  oddest  jumbles 
possible.  Like  all  this  blue  crockery  which 
has  an  acorn  border  and  which  was  made 
by  Ralph  Stevenson,  or  Ralph  Stevenson 
and  Williams,  the  print  is  clear  and  the 


YOU,  reader, 
can  grow 
chrysanthe¬ 
mums  as  large 
and  fancy  as  shown 
here,  if  you  start 
right.  BUY  the 
young  plants  now, 
grow  on  in  pots  or 
boxes  of  soil  until 
MAY, '  then  plant  out 
in  garden;  and  follow 
our  CULTURAL  DI¬ 
RECTIONS.  WE  will 
send  you  postpaid  by 
parcels  post  20  choice 
assorted  colors,  strong 
plants,  for  $1.00.  OR 
you  can  make  up  the 
20  plants,  in  part,  of 
carnation  pinks,  all  colors,  geraniums,  heli¬ 
otropes,  icepinks,  double  nasturtiums, 
marguerites,  salvias,  coleus,  or  any  bedding 
plant  you  desire.  CULTURAL  directions 
free  with  all  orders. 


ADDRESS  at  once  THE  HARLOWARDEN 
GREENHOUSES,  Box  148,  Greenport,  N.  Y. 


Haven’t  You 
Ever  Wished 

that  you  could  save  your  back 
copies  of  HOUSE  6-  GAR¬ 
DEN?  Of  course  you  have. 

You  like  to  read  the  maga¬ 
zine  each  month  and  would 
be  glad  to  save  every  issue 
if  you  could  only  find  some 
way  to  take  care  of  them. 
Well,  here  is  what  you  want 
— a 

Big  Ben  Binder 

to  hold  your  loose  copies  and 
put  them  into  volume  form. 

Big  Ben  is  a  strong  and  hand¬ 
some  cover,  bound  in  deep, 
rich  brown  and  stamped  in 
gold,  and  will  accommodate 
six  copies  of  House  &  Gar¬ 
den.  It  is  simple,  strong  and 
practical — just  the  binder  you  ■ 
have  been  wishing  for. 

We  are  prepared  to  send 
you  a  Big  Ben  for  HOUSE 
&  GARDEN  at  once,  prepaid 
for  $1.25. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO. 

Union  Square  ::  ::  New  York 
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'.color  fine.  The  English  view  was  used 
because  it  fitted  the  space.  The  bulk  of 
this  blue  ware  was  made  between  1820-40, 
and  that  marked  R.  S.  W.  was  prior  to 
1834,  when  the  mark  was  Ralph  Steven¬ 
son  and  Sons.  Only  three  of  these  plat¬ 
ters  have  come  within  my  knowledge,  and 
I  should  hesitate  to  place  a  value  on  them, 
;  since  the  phenomenal  prices  brought  at 
the  Deforest  sale  in  1912  exceeded  all 
previous  records. 


This  pattern  is  among  the  choicest  examples  of 
“Old  Blue” 


On  the  plate  shown  with  the  four  medal¬ 
lions  the  arrangement  of  heads  is  different, 
Jefferson  comes  first,  then  “Welcome  La¬ 
fayette,  the  Nation’s  Guest,”  followed  by 
“President  Washington.”  and  “Governor 
Clinton.”  The  view  in  the  center'  is 
“Niagara,”  at  least  it  is  so  denominated 
on  the  back,  where  in  addition  to  the  im¬ 
pressed  name,  Stevenson,  is  an  urn  with 
the  name  Niagara  on  it  in  blue.'  While 
this  view  is  found  on  both  nine  and  ten 
inch  plates  without  the  medallions,  when 
r  the  medallions  are  present  the  plates  are 
ten  inch.  The  position  of  the  medallions 
varies  on  different  specimens,  some  almost 
entirely  obscuring  the  house  and  falls. 


.The  position  of  the  medallions  varies  on  dif¬ 
ferent  specimens 


The  view  at  the  base  is  the  “Entrance  of 
the  Erie.  .Canal  into  the  Hudson  at 
Albany,”  not  nearly  so  often  used  as  the 
Rochester  view.  The  value  of  this  plate 
i?  limited  only  bv  the  eagerness  of  the 


•GUARANTEED 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Genuine  "Standard"  fixtures  for  the  Home 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public- 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first 
quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re- 


Standard  cSamtar.©  TDfg.  Co 


Dept.  40.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Hamilton,  Can.,  20-28  Jackson  St.  W. 
London,  57-60  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.  C. 
Houston,  Tex.,  Preston  &  Smith  Sts. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Southern  Bldg. 
Toledo.  Ohio,  311-321  Erie  Street 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  Front  &  Jones  Sts. 


Cincinnati,  633  Walnut  Street 
Nashville,  315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 
NewOrleans.Baronne&St.JosephSts 
Montreal  Can.,  215  Coristine  Bldg. 
Boston.  John  Hancock  Bldg. 
Louisville,  319-23  W.  Main  Street 
Cleveland,  648  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 


New  York,  35  West  31st  Street 
Chicago,  900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Philadelphia.  1128  Walnut  Street 
Toronto  Can.,  59  Richmond  St.  E 
Pittsburgh,  106  Federal  Street 
St.  Louis,  100  N.  Fourth  Street 
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Poppies 

Asters 


Zinnias 


HAVE  YOU  GROWN  POP¬ 
PIES?  If  not  you  certainly  have 
a  treat  in  store.  If  you  have,  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  excellent 
assortment  we  now  offer. 

EVERYONE  GROWS  “AS¬ 
TERS.”  They  are  best  when 
planted  in  boxes  in  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow  to  start  them. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  fav¬ 
orite,  suitable  for  every 
garden,  blooming  profusely 
from  July  to  frost. 


Special  50 -Cent  Offer 

In  order  to  get  you  acquainted  with  our  high- 
quality  seed,  we  offer  the  following: 


4  packets  Shirley  Poppies— 
4  beautiful  shades — Carmine, 
Rose,  Salmon  and  White.  Cat¬ 
alogue  value  40c. 


6  packets  Asters— our  famous 
branching  White,  Shell-Pink, 
Lavender,  Crimson,  Purple  and 
Carmine.  Catalogue  value,  60c. 


4  packets  Zinnias  —  Giant  Double-flowering  —  Crim¬ 
son,  Rose,  Yellow  and  White.  Catalogue  value,  $1.00, 

The  above,  making  14  packets  in  all,  will  be  sent  care-  £—  . 

fully  packed,  with  our  1913  Catalogue,  prepaid,  for  0 1/  L/6fl(S 


50  Barclay  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


i 


Dr.  Wiley,  pure  food  expert,  says: 
“No  man,  and  especially  no  woman  or 
child,  should  live  in  a  place  where  it  is 
impossible  to  possess  a  garden — one  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  every  human 
being.”  A  berry  garden  is  the  finest  garden 
you  can  plant  because  it  gives  renewed  vigor  to 
you,  rosy  cheeks  to  the  children,  and  healthful 
food  for  all  the  family. 

THE  1913  BERRYDALE  BERRY  BOOK  will 
be  your  inspiration  and  your  guide  in  planting  one.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  like  it  printed.  It  describes  the  splendid  new 
hardy  Blackberry  Macatawa,  with  the  largest  berries 
known,  Giant  Himalaya  Berry  and  many  others.  Send  today 
for  free  copy. 

BERRYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS,  House  Avenue,  Holland.  Mieh. 


Sketch  of  the  Fireplace  de¬ 
signed.  and  erected  by  tis  in 
the  studio  of  J.  C.  Leyen- 
decker,  Esq.,  New  York. 

We  have  a  splendid 
collection  of  Fireplaces, 
modeled  in  Pompeian 
Stone.  Original  designs 
promptly  and  carefully 
followed. 

Our  large  illustrated  Catalogue 
F,  full  of  home  and  garden  orna¬ 
ment  suggestions,  sent  free. 

The  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

The  Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Ornamental  Stone 

226  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
Factory:  Astoria,  L.  I. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

ill  years  in  business  in  Neiv  York  City 


33  E. Barclay  Street  -  New  York 


A  Flower  of  Great  Beauty 

The  New  Hybrid  African  Daisy,  with  its  petals  of  many  delicate  hues, 
and  its  centre  of  deep  black,  will  make  a  wondrous  appeal  to  those  who 
take  pride  in  their  gardens.  A  special  trial  package  of  seeds  will  be 
mailed  you  upon  receipt  of  io  cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 


s  synonymous  everywhere  with  “ The  Most  Reliable  Seeds”  and 
their  use  this  Spring  will  assure  you  success  with  your  garden. 

Our  1913  beautifully  illustrated,  160  page  catalog — 

1 1 2th  successive  Annual  Spring  Edition — is  ready.  It 
contains  a  wide  collection  of  seeds,  bulbs,  garden  tools, 
etc.,  as  well  as  many  helpful  suggestions  as  to  cultivation. 

Write  for  your  copy  11070  and  don’t  forget  to  enclose 
10  cents  for  the  package  of  Hybrid  African  Daisy. 


rHORBllRHfc 

SEEDS 


collector  to  possess  it,  and  the  length  of 
his  purse. 

To  many  collectors  the  little  six-inch 
plate  showing  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  New 
York,  with  the  Clinton  medallion,  and 
Rochester  Aqueduct  at  base  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  medallion 
pieces.  This  also  has  the  acorn  border 
which  is  so  attractive,  and  which  is  found 
on  a  series  of  beautiful  English  views  as 
well  as  these  American  ones. 

In  this  view  St.  Paul’s  looks  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  does  to-day.  sur¬ 
rounded  by  skyscrapers,  for  when  it  was 
built  it  was  quite  out  of  town,  and  placed 
with  its  back  to  Broadway,  in  anticipation 
of  the  town  growing  between  it  and  the 
river,  according  to  some  authorities,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  chancel  was  to  be  placed  on  its 
eastern  side  according  to  the  ritual.  This 
chapel  is  one  of  the  few  pre-Revolutionary 
relics  left  in  New  York. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  medallion 
pieces 


At  the  time  of  its  manufacture  this 
medallion  crockery — for  it  is  not  china — 
composed  dinner  sets,  for  three  sizes  of 
plates,  and  platters  and  pitchers  are  known 
to  bear  the  medallions.  So  far  the  forger 
has  left  it  alone.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that 
very  few  pieces  of  this  old  blue  ware  of 
any  description  are  known  in  England, 
and  the  details  about  many  of  the  potters 
are  meager  and  vague. 

N.  Hudson  Moore 


* 


The  Dying  Hickory  Tree 


XT  ITHIN  the  past  ten  years  a  large 
^  *  percentage  of  the  hickory  trees 
have  died  in  various  sections  throughout 
the  northern  tier  of  States  from  Wisconsin 
to  Vermont  and  southward  through  the 
Atlantic  States  to  central  Georgia  and  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  within  the  entire 
range  of  natural  growth  of  the  various 
species.  While  there  are  several  and 
sometimes  complicated  causes  of  the  death 
of  the  trees,  investigations  by  experts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture,  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  hickory  bark  beetle  is  by  far 
the  most  destructive  insect  enemy  and  is 
therefore,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
primary  cause  of  the  dying  of  the  trees. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  presence  and 
work  of  the  beetle  is  the  premature  dying 
or  falling  of  a  few  of  the  leaves  in  July 
and  August,  caused  by  the  adult  or  parent 
beetles  feeding  on  the  bark  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf  stem,  but  this  work  alone  does  not 
kill  the  trees. 

The  next  evidence  of  its  destructive 
work  is  the  dying  of  part  of  a  tree  or  all 
of  one  or  more  trees.  If  the  trees  are 
dying  from  the  attack  of  the  beetle,  an 
examination  of  the  inner  bark  and  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wood  on  the  main  trunks  will 
reveal  curious  centipede-like  burrows  in 
the  bark  and  grooved  on  the  wood  itself. 
These  are  galleries  and  burrows  of  the 
parent  beetles  and  of  their  broods  of 
young  grubs  or  larvae.  The  girdling  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  galleries  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  trees. 

The  broods  of  the  beetle  pass  the  winter 
in  the  bark  of  the  trees  that  die  during 
the  preceding  summer  and  fall.  During 
the  warm  days  of  March  and  April  these 
overwintered  broods  complete  their  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  adult  winged  forms,  which 
during  May  and  June  emerge  through 
small  round  holes  in  the  bark  and  fly  to 
the  living  trees.  They  then  attack  the 
twigs  to  feed  on  the  base  of  the  leaves 
and  tender  bark  and  concentrate  in  the 
bark  of  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of 
some  of  the  living  healthy  trees,  boring 
through  the  bark  to  excavate  their  short 
vertical  egg  galleries.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  along  the  sides  of  these  galleries 
and  the  larvae  hatching  from  them  ex¬ 
cavate  the  radiating  food  burrows  which 
serve  to  girdle  the  tree  or  branch. 

The  following  recommendations  for  the 
successful  control  of  this  beetle  are  based 
on  investigations,  experiments  and  demon¬ 
strations  conducted  by  the  experts  on 
forest  insects  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolo¬ 
gy  during  the  past  ten  years. 

1.  The  best  time  to  conduct  the  control 
work  is  between  October  1st  and  May  1st, 
but  must  be  completed  before  the  1st  to 
middle  of  May  in  order  to  destroy  the 
broods  of  the  beetle  before  they  begin  to 
emerge. 

2.  The  hickory  trees  within  an  area  of 
several  square  miles  that  died  during  the 
summer  and  fall  and  those  of  which  part 
or  all  of  the  tops  or  large  branches  died 
should  be  located  and  marked  with  white 
paint  or  otherwise. 

3-  Fell  the  marked  dead  trees  and  cut 
out  all  dead  branches  or  the  tops  of  the 
remaining  market  trees  which  still  have 
sufficient  life  to  make  a  new  growth  of 
branches. 

4.  Dispose  of  all  infested  trunks  and 
branches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  kill  the 
wintering  broods  of  the  beetles  that  are  in 
the  bark;  (a)  by  utilizing  the  wood  for 
commercial  products  and  burning  the  ref¬ 
use;  or  (b)  by  utilizing  the  wood  of  the 
trunks  and  branches  for  fuel;  or  (c)  by 


Since  1847 

The  firm  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  was  founded  in  1847,  and  the  66 
years  of  successful  seed-raising  and  selling  that  is  behind  every  package  of 
Henderson’s  seeds  must  and  does  make  them  the  best  that  it  is  possible  to 
buy.  In  your  grandfather's  day,  Henderson’s  was  the  standard  by  which 
other  seeds  were  judged,  and  the  same  condition  exists  in  1913.  Our 
methods  of  seed-testing  which  were  the  best  three  generations  ago  have  been 
improved  upon  from  year  to  year  and  are  today  still  the  best. 

The  unknown  quantity  in  your  garden  is  the  quality  of  the  seeds  you 
plant,  and  you  cannot  be  too  careful  in  seeing  that  you  obtain  the  best  pro¬ 
curable.  The  most  critical  of  all  planters  in  the  choice  of  their  seeds  are  the 
market-gardeners  or  truck- farmers.  Perhaps  the  best  endorsement  of  the 
quality  of  Henderson’s  seeds  is  the  fact  that  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  supply 
a  larger  number  of  professional  growers  than  any  two  seed-houses  in  the 
world.  The  very  existence  of  these  men  depends  upon 
their  receiving  the  best  quality  of  seeds.  That  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.  are  easily  preeminent  in  the  professional  grow¬ 
ing  field  is  the  best  endorsement  of  Henderson’s  seeds  that 
can  be  given. 

Henderson’s  seeds  are  tested  seeds. 

Special  Offer 

Our  1913  catalogue,  “  Everything  for  the  Garden,”  a  book  of  209 
pages,  over  800  illustrations,  color  plates,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  on 
receipt  of  10  cents.  In  addition,  we  will  send  without  extra  charge, 
our  new  book,  “  Garden  Guide  and  Record,”  and  our  collection  of 
6  Henderson  Specialties,  in  a  coupon  envelope  which  will  be  accepted 
as  25  cents  cash  payment  on  any  order  of  one  dollar  or  over. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  CORTLANDT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


The  Best  Time 
So  Buy  Skade  Trees 


SOME  think  the  best  time  is  in  the  Bummer,  when  they  can  come 
to  our  Nursery  and  see  the  trees  in  full  foliage.  Others  feel  that 
right  now,  when  the  leaves  are  all  off,  is  best,  because  the  general 
formation  of  the  tree  and  distribution  of  the  branches  can  be 
plainly  seen. 

On  the  strength  of  this  last  sound-sense  reason,  we  strongly  urge 
you  to  come  and  pick  out  as  soon  as  possible  Hicks’  Sturdy  Maples. 
Lindens,  Elms,  or  Oaks,  10  to  30  feet  high.  Whv  not  buy  Hicks’  big 
trees  like  the  ones  shown,  and  have  the  use  of  them  at  once  and 
overcome  waiting  fifteen  years  for  saplings  to  grow  up? 

We  claim  that  no  other  Nursery  has  as  fine  an  assortment  in  ALL 
SIZES  of  Trees,  from  6  inches  up  to  30  feet  high. 

Order  now  for  early  delivery.  Don’t  wait  until  Spring  to  do  it. 
Send  for  catalog. 


Isaac  Hicks  and  Son,  Westbury, 


Long  Island 
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Coldwell  Demountable  Cutters 

The  Newest  Feature  in  Horse  and  Putting  Green  Mowers 

Two  or  more  cutters  go  with  each  machine.  Change 
them  like  the  blades  of  a  safety  razor.  One  cutter  can  he 
taken  out  and  another  put  in  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Think  how  handy  whenever  blades  need  sharpening  or 
other  repairs.  No  waste  of  time  and  money  sending  the 
whole  mower  to  the  shop. 

Write  at  once  for  full  description  and  prices,  and  we  will 
give  you  the  address  of  the  nearest  dealer  who  can  show  you 
the  Coldwell  line  of  Motor,  Horse  and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO.  i 

NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK  /A  X/ A 

Philadelphia  Chicago  j 

Note  the  large  carrying  wheels  of  1'^  it 

the  hand  mower,  for  taking  it  from 

place  to  place.  It  cuts;  fine  and  jkj 

close,  and  is  the  lightest  draft  lawn 

mower  ever  made.  A.  \  ^****4tj^j^ 


OUR  IDEAL 

SPRING  GARDEN  BOOK 


=112  PAGES= 


NEW  and  ORIGINAL  in  make  up  and  matter 
and  one  packet  each 

FIVE  SEED  NOVELTIES 

New  Japan  Radish  “NERIMA.”  melts  in  the  mouth. 
New  Runner  Bean  “Masterpiece,”  immensely  productive. 
New  Lettuce“Count  Zeppelin”with£tands  heat  and  drought. 
New  Snapdragon  “Apple  Blossom,”  a  white  and  pink 
butterfly. 

GIANT  Oriental  Poppies  in  new  and  rare  shades — rose, 
lilac,  mauve.  Catalogue  price,  50  cents. 

A  Dime  brings  them  to  you  with  the  Garden  Book. 
Results  SURE  to  please  you.  Address 

H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO.  Novelty  Dept.  No.  27 

70  Warren  Street,  New  York 


Do  You  Love  Birds? 


Place  Bird  Houses  about  your 
grounds  and  have  song  birds 
for  your  neighbors  every  year. 
1  have  studied  birds  for  years 
and  have  learned  to  make  just 
the  kind  of  homes  that  attract 
them. 


Bluebird  House  (4  compartments) .  $5.00 

Wren  House  (4  compartments)- .  $5.00 


Martin  House — a  three-story 
and  attic  home  of  26  rooms  for 
these  sociable  little  fellows — 


$12.00 


Illustrated  folder  on  request.  W rite  to 

JOS.  H.  DODSON 

(A  Director  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society ) 

901  Association  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.  The 


House 


placing  the  logs  in  water  and  burning  the 
branches  and  tops;  or  (d)  by  removing 
the  infected  bark  from  the  trunks  or  logs 
and  burning  it  with  the  branches  or  as 
fuel. 

5.  So  far  as  combating  the  beetle  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  unnecessary  and  a  waste  of 
time  to  dispose  of  trees  or  branches  which 
have  been  dead  twelve  months  or  more, 
because  the  broods  of  the  destructive  bee¬ 
tle  are  not  to  be  found  in  such  trees. 

6.  Spraying  the  tops  or  branches  or  the 
application  of  any  substance  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Nothing 
will  save  a  tree  after  the  main  trunk  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  large  numbers  of  this  beetle  or 
after  the  bark  and  foliage  begin  to  die. 

7.  The  injuries  to  the  twigs  by  this 
beetle  do  not  require  treatment. 

8.  The  bark  and  wood  of  dying  and 
dead  trees  are  almost  invariably  infested 
with  many  kinds  of  bark  and  wood-boring 
insects  which  can  do  no  harm  to  living 
trees.  Therefore  all  efforts  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  disposal  of  the  broods 
of  the  hickory  bark  beetle,  according  to 
the  above  recommendations. 

In  order  to  insure  the  protection  of  the 
remaining  living  trees  it  is  very  important 
that  at  least  a  large  majority  of  the  dead 
infested  and  partially  dead  infested  trees 
found  within  an  entire  community  of 
several  square  miles,  be  disposed  of  within 
a  single  season  to  kill  the  broods  of  this 
beetle.  Therefore  there  should  be  con¬ 
certed  action  by  all  owners  of  hickory 
trees. 

On  account  of  the  value  of  the  hickory 
for  shade  and  nuts  and  for  many  com¬ 
mercial  wood  products  it  is  important  that 
the  people  of  a  community,  county  or 
State  who  are  in  any  manner  interested 
in  the  protection  of  this  class  of  trees, 
should  give  encouragement  and  support 
to  any  concerted  or  co-operative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  towards  the  proper 
control  of  the  hickory  bark  beetle. 


Growing  Mushrooms 

VALUABLE  suggestions  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  mushrooms  are  given  by 
Prof.  A.  G.  B.  Bouquet,  vegetable  garden 
expert  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Those  afraid  of  ‘‘toadstool  poison¬ 
ing”  need  have  no  fear  if  they  follow  his 
directions. 

“The  kind  usually  grown  commercially 
is  the  Agaricus  campestris,”  says  Prof. 
Bouquet.  “The  color  of  the  gills  (the 
under  surface  of  the  cap)  is  creamy  white, 
turning  later  to  a  pink,  and  in  some  brown 
varieties  to  a  grayish  brown,  and  later  still 
to  white. 

“The  common  causes  for  failure  in 
mushroom  growing  are  the  use  of  poor 
spawn  or  spawn  killed  by  improper  stor¬ 
age  ;  spawning  at  too  high  temperature ; 
too  much  water  at  spawning  or  later ;  and 
improper  preparation  of  the  bed.  One  of 
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the  first  requisites  is  fresh,  reliable  spawn. 
This  can  be  obtained  from  reliable  seeds¬ 
men  or  from  certain  mushroom  spawn 
dealers  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  usual  price  is  $2  for  enough 
spawn  for  thirty  square  feet. 

“Mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  a  shed, 
cave,  cellar  or  any  vacant  space  in  a  green¬ 
house,  if  the  temperature  and  moisture 
conditions  are  favorable.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  should  range  from  530  to  6o°,  550  to 
58°  being  best.  The  place  should  not  be 
very  damp,  though  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
desirable.  Cold  is  less  injurious  than  heat. 
That  is  why  many  mushroom  houses  are 
built  half  below  the  ground,  so  that  there 
is  less  trouble  in  keeping  down  the  tem¬ 
perature.  Mushrooms  are  usually  grown 
in  early  spring  or  summer,  and  in  the  fall 
and  early  winter,  but  in  proper  houses 
they  may  be  produced  the  year  around. 
The  color  of  the  product  is  much  improved 
by  darkness,  but  a  little  light  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  harvest  the  mushrooms  and  work 
in  the  bed. 

“The  manure  must  be  in  the  primary 
stage  of  fermentation,  and  should  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  a  moderate  amount  of 
straw  or  such  substitutes  as  sawdust  or 
shavings.  It  should  first  be  piled  in  a  heap 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  if  dry  should 
be  watered  slightly  to  start  fermentation. 
In  four  or  five  days  it  should  be  turned, 
and  again  in  seven  or  ten  days  to  permit 
of  even  fermentation  and  prevent  burning 
in  spots.  In  fifteen  days  or  three  weeks 
the  temperature  will  begin  to  fall  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  use. 

“The  beds  are  usually  three  and  a  half 
by  four  feet  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep, 
with  boards  outside  to  hold  the  manure. 
The  compost  should  be  just  moist — a  state 
when  water  can  not  readily  be  squeezed 
out.  Layers  of  four  to  six  inches  should 
be  put  in  and  packed  slightly.  The  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  allowed  to  fall  to  75 0 
before  the  spawn  is  put  in. 

“Commercial  spawn  comes  in  bricks 
which  are  cut  or  broken  into  two-inch 
squares,  ten  or  twelve  pieces  to  the  brick. 
These  are  put  ten  inches  apart  an  inch 
under  the  surface  of  the  manure.  It  is 
usually  unnecessary  to  water  the  beds 
after  spawning,  which  almost  invariably 
damps  off  the  young  spawn.  If  in  two 
weeks  there  are  no  white  threads  in  the 
manure  about  the  spawn  a  layer  of  loam 
not  too  heavy  nor  too  light,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep  may  be  spread  over  the 
surface.  It  should  be  barely  moist,  to 
prevent  the  bed  from  drying  out. 

“When  the  mushrooms  appear  the  bed 
may  be  sprinkled  lightly  once  or  twice  a 
week,  but  never  soaked.  The  walks  and 
walls  of  the  house  may  be  watered  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  moist.  The  mushrooms 
usually  appear  some  six  weeks  after 
spawning.  In  picking,  the  cap,  or  cap  and 
stem,  should  be  grasped  and  twisted  to 
remove  easily  from  the  soil.  All  de¬ 
fective  ones  and  the  small  ‘buttons’  should 
be  removed.  Shipment  is  made  in  small 
boxes  similar  to  strawberry  boxes  or  in 


Grimm’s  Galvanized  Corrugated  Wire  Lathing 


requires  no  furring  on  account 
of  the  V-shaped  corrugations 
which  are  imbedded  at  intervals 
of  seven  inches. 

This  feature  alone  is  worth 
considering,  but  that’s  not  all. 
It  WILL  NOT  RUST  as  it  is 
heavily  galvanized  with  the  fin¬ 
est  grade  of  Western  Spelter, 
and  is  much  easier  to  handle  and 
will  conform  to  irregular  curves 
much  better  than  any  other  form 
of  metal  or  wood  lath. 

Walls  or  ceilings  plastered  on 
this  lathing  WILL  NOT 
CRACK  OR  DROP  OFF,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  great  keying  quali¬ 
ties,  which  we  will  explain  if 
you  will  drop  us  a  card  asking 
for  our  booklet  No.  61. 

“Note  the  V” 


Our  general  catalog  will  also 
be  mailed  free  upon  request,  which  describes  our  entire  line,  such  as  Greening’s  Patent  Trussed 
Steel  Wire  Lathing,  Buffalo  Crimped  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcing,  Wire  Cloth  of  all  kinds  and 
Wire  and  Artistic  Metal  Work  for  all  purposes.  DROP  US  A  LINE  AT  ONCE. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY 


464  TERRACE 


FORMERLY  SCHEELER  S  SONS 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Practical  Worlii 
’  Sure  to  know  the~Reaaon  WJty' 


:r  lake  a  Srd 


UVr-me  st  mped  indelibly  on  every 
/oot) 

The  man  who  builds  a  house  without 
asking  about  the  sash-cord  to  be  used 
is  laying  up  trouble  for  himself.  In¬ 
sist  that  the  specifications  mention 
SILVER  LAKE  A.  Its  smooth  sur¬ 
face  offers  nothing  on  whioh  the 
pulley  can  catch.  Guaranteed  for 
Twenty  years. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet , 

SILVER  LAKE  COMPART 

87  Chauncy  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
Makers  of  SILVER 
LAKE  solid  braided 
o  1  o  t  h  e  s 
lines. 


Samson  Spot  Clothes  Line 


SOLID  BRAIDED  COTTON 
Strong,  Durable,  Flexible 
Will  not  kink,  stretch,  ravel,  nor  stain  the 
clothes.  Guaranteed  to  last  at  least  five  years, 
even  when  permanently  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  our  trade¬ 
mark,  The  Spots  on  the  Cord. 

Send  for  sample.  Carried  by  all  dealers,  or  write  to  us. 
SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Family? 

YOUR  doctor  will  tel  1 
you  that  a  refrigera¬ 
tor  which  cannot  be 
kept  clean  and  whole- 
some,  as  you  can  easily 
keep  the  Monroe,  is  al¬ 
ways  dangerous  to  your 
family. 

The  Monroe  is  the 
Only  Refrigerator 
With  Genuine  Solid 
Porcelain  Food 
Compartments. 


Never 

SSoldln 

Stores 


Monroe" 


which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding 
places  for  disease  germs  that  poison 
food  which  in  turn  poisons  people. 
Not  cheap  porcelain-enamel,  but  one 
piece  of  white  unbreakable  porcelain 
ware  over  an  inch  thick — nothing  to 
crack,  chip,  or  absorb  moisture — as 
easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl — 
every  corner  rounded — not  a  single 
crack,  joint  or  any  other  lodging  place 
for  dirt  and  the  germs  of  disease  and 
decay.  Send  at  once  for 

FREE  BOOK 

frigerators 

which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you 
how  to  materially  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living — how  to  have  better, 
more  nourishing  food — how  to  keep 
food  longer  without  spoiling — how  to 
cut  down  ice  bills — how  to  guard 
against  sickness— doctor’s  bills. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Sta. 


30  Days’  Trial 
Factory  Price 
Cash  or  Credit 


Direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  you — saving 
you  store  profits. 
We  pay  freight  and 
guarantee  your 
money  back  and 
removal  of  refrig¬ 
erator  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  you  if  you 
are  not  absolutely 
satisfied. 

Easy  terms  if 
more  convenient 
for  you.  Send  for 
book  NOW — Letter 
or  postal. 

4B,  Lo^kJand  .Ohio- 


Livingston’s  Tomatoes 

are  valued  by  all  friends  of  this  fruit  as  the  choicest 
procurable.  For  sixty  years  we  have  bred  tomatoes 
for  yield  and  quality  and  our  new  “globe”  shaped 
sorts  are  as  near  perfection  as  anything  evolved.  Of 
ideal  shape  with  solid  meat  of  finest  flavor,  they  stand 
unsurpassed. 

Trial  Packet  of  Livingston’s  “Globe”  Illustrated 
below  (enough  seeds  for  250  plants)  10c.  postpaid 

Useful  130  page  Catalog  rnrr 
and  Tomato  Booklet  F 

Nearly  300  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
honest  description  make  the  catalog  one  of  tbe  most 
reliahlp  seed  books  nublished.  “Tomato  Facts”  ex- 

>Both  books  are  "free.  May  we 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

186  High  Street 

COLUMBUS 
OHIO 
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Go  Tills  Winier 


Go  to  the  lands  of  Constant 
Summer.  Enjoy  the  thrill  of 
sunlight  and  sparkling  surf;  of 
outdoor  fun  and  familiar  sports. 

Take  one  of  the  AGWI  Steamship  Lines  and  slip  southward  over  soft, 
smooth,  summer  seas  to  the  lands  where  winter  is  only  a  name,  to — 

Florida— Cuba— Porto  Rico— Mexico 
Texas — Bahamas —Santo  Domingo 


THE  RIVIERA  OF  AMERICA 

Florida,  land  ot  Eternal  Flowers,  is  best  reached 
by  the  luxurious  steamers  of  the  Clyde  Line,  sail¬ 
ing  four  times  weekly  from  New  York  direct  to 
Jacksonville  without  change;  Key  West,  Tampa, 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  West  coast  by  the  splendid 
steamers  of  the  Mallory  Line — direct  without 
change.  Write  for  rates,  reservations,  etc. 

Clyde  Steamship  Company 
Pier  36,  North  River,  New  York 


THE  COMING  COUNTRY 

Texas,  land  of  opportunity!  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  see  it.  Visit  Galveston,  Atlantic  City  of 
the  Southwest;  San  Antonio,  Aransas  Pass,  Corpus 
Christi  and  other  celebrated  resorts.  The  Mallory 
Line  is  the  only  direct  route  to  Texas  without 
change ;  best  way  to  California  and  Pacific  Coast. 
For  interesting  descriptive  matter,  rates,  etc.,  write 

Mallory  Steamship  Company 
Pier  45,  North  River,  New  York 


CUBA-MEXICO  -  BAHAMAS 

Reached  by  the  superb  steamers  of  the  Ward  Line. 
The  most  delightful  way  to  visit  Nassau,  seat  of 
the  British  Colonial  Government;  Havana,  the 
“Little  Paris”  with  its  ideal  climate,  excellent 
hotels  and  delightful  social  diversions  ;  and  Mexico 
with  its  ancient  monuments  and  historic  ruins. 
For  interesting  booklets,  rates,  etc.,  write 


THE  ISLAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT 

Porto  Rico,  rightly  named  “Rich  Port,”  rich  in 
traditions,  interest  and  products.  You  can  reach  it 
in  four  days  and  remain  on  board  during  delight¬ 
ful  cruise  around  the  island.  Weekly  sailings. 
S.S.  BRAZOS,  10,000  tons,  with  de  luxe  cabins, 
some  with  private  baths,  and  other  big  steamers  in 
winter  service.  Write  for  booklet  and  all  information. 


New  York  &  Porto  Rico  S.  S.  Co. 

11  Broadway  New  York 

DISTRICT  PASSENGER  OFFICES 

PHILADELPHIA— 701  Chestnut  St.  CHICAGO— 444  Com.  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.  WASHINGTON— 1306  F  St.,  N.  W. 

BOSTON  — 192  Washington  St.  NEW  YORK  — 290  Broadway 


New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  CO. 

Pier  14,  East  River,  New  York 


. .  .  - . ' 
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cardboard  boxes  holding  two  to  five 
pounds,  often  lined  with  paper  to  keep  the 
mushrooms  in  good  condition.  The  market 
price  ordinarily  averages  thirty-five  to 
fifty  cents  a  pound,  and  sometimes  goes  up 
to  seventy-five  cents. 

“The  bed  will  produce  successfully  from 
six  weeks  to  three  months,  many  growers 
figuring  the  profitable  yield  to  be  half  a 
pound  to  the  square  foot  of  surface.  Many 
get  two  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  When 
a  bed  is  no  longer  profitable,  the  manure 
may  be  used  for  garden  purposes,  though 
useless  for  mushrooms  since  the  heat  is 
exhausted.  The  house  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  before  another  crop  is  raised. 

“Those  wishing  printed  matter  on  the 
subject  may  write  to  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  Bulletin  5,  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  204,  ‘Cultivation  of  Mush¬ 
rooms.’  ” 


A  Cement  Driveway 

HERE  is  one  owner’s  idea  of  an  en¬ 
trance  driveway  for  automobiles. 
It  is  novel  if  not  perfect.  At  least  there 
is  no  macadam  to  be  kept  in  shape,  no  dust 
for  lack  of  sprinkling  and  no  weeds  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  drive.  Water  will  rush  off 
without  effecting  the  surface  and  tires  will 
produce  no  ill  effects. 


The  cement  driveway  does  away  with  weeding, 
sprinkling  and  macadam  repairs 


There  is,  however,  too  much  cement  to 
give  a  pleasing  result  and  too  little  grass 
to  offset  the  mass  of  cement. 

Werner  Boecklin 


(S 


HERE  IS  LETTUCE 
SURE  TO  HEAD 

dgj  BIG  BOSTON  Lettuce,  grown  by  market 
"  gardeners  everywhere,  is  the  one  heading  let¬ 
tuce  for  home-planting.  It  develops  fast, 
giving  big.  hard,  buttery  heads,  crisp 
and  tender.  People  who  “never 
could  grow  head  lettuce”  report 
splendid  results  with  Big  Boston. 

My  strain  is  perfect— try  it  in  frames 
or  open  ground.  Pkt.  10  cts.,  oz.  20 
cts.,  *4  lb.  60  cts.,  lb.  $2,  postpaid. 

Plant  Stokes'  Seeds  at  My  Expense 

I  will  send  you  50  cents'  worth  of 
seeds,  credit  slip  good  for  25  cents 
on  your  next  order,  and  my  1913 
catalog— all  for  25  cents.  The  seeds 
LETTUCE,  Big  Boston. 

RADISH,  Scarlet  Globe.  Ready  in  twenty  days. 
TOMATO,  Bonny  Best  Early,  Earliest,  biggest  bearer. 
ASTERS,  Stokes’  Standard.  Large  flowers,  many  types. 
PANSIES,  Stokes’  Standard.  Blend  of  finest  French. 
Mail  25  cents  today  and  get  seeds,  credit  slip  and  catalog. 
Catalog  alone  FREE 

WALTER  P.  STOKES.  Dept.  133,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  SO  CENTS  FN  STAMPS  FOR 

r  f\  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS  AND  PLANS 
I  I  for  LOW-COST  HOUSES.  BUNGALOWS, 
W  LOG-CABINS,  ETC. 

Suburban  Architectural  Assn.  cm*' 


How  to  Kill  Quack  Grass 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  464, 
on  “The  Eradication  of  Quack  Grass.” 
Quack  grass  is  well  known  to  most  far¬ 
mers  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  in  latitudes  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  Rivers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  weed  pests  known  in  America. 
The  grass  grows  under  a  great  many  dif- 
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-ferent  names,  among-  them  couch  grass, 
witch  grass,  and  twitch  grass. 

The  author  of  this  bulletin  has  spent  a 
number  of  years  making  a  close  study  of 
the  grass  under  field  conditions  all  over 
the  northern  United  States.  Based  on  this 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  field  habits  of 
the  grass,  experimental  work  was  started, 
which  quickly  resulted  in  a  complete,  cheap 
and  practical  method  of  eradicating  the 
pest. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  464,  embodying  this 
work,  can  be  had  by  applying  to  your 
Senator,  Congressman  or  directly  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  such  matters. 


The  Crocus  as  a  House  Plant 

THE  crocus  is  not  commonly  used  for 
an  indoor  flower,  but  we  have  found 
its  virtues  many  and  its  vices  curable,  and 
we  prefer  to  do  without  something  else, 
if  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  having  this 
delightful  plant  in  the  house.  Its  blossoms 
almost  rival  the  tulip  in  the  variety  of 
their  colors,  showing  also  various  shades 
of  purple  not  to  be  found  in  the  narcissus 
and  the  bright  yellow  that  is  so  rare  in 
the  hyacinth.  A  pan  containing  one  or 
two  dozen  crocus  corms,  all  at  the  bloom¬ 
ing  stage,  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered, 
and  the  flowering  season  for  the  crocus 
is  a  long  one.  Ours  often  continue  in 
bloom  for  four,  five  or  six  weeks,  while 
we  are  well  satisfied  if  the  narcissus  has 
half  this  time  of  blossom.  The  corms 
and  full-grown  crocus  plants  are  so  small 
that  many  can  be  crowded  into  a  small 
space,  which  is  an  advantage  in  handling 
and  caring  for  them  in  limited  quarters. 
They  are  inexpensive  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  frugal  mind,  some  reliable 
houses  offering  them  for  ten  cents  a  dozen 
and  fifty  cents  a  hundred,  while  even  the 
best  varieties,  that  are  more  desirable  for 
the  purpose  of  home  bloom,  only  cost 
about  half  as  much  again.  To  grow  cro¬ 
cuses  in  the  house  it  pays  well  to  get  the 
finest  kinds.  A  first  quality  corm  will 
measure  four  inches  around  and  ought  to 
send  up  from  six  to  a  dozen  flowers,  which 
is  another  advantage  over  many  bulbs 
more  commonly  seen  in  window  gardens, 
some  varieties  producing  not  more  than 
one  flower  to  a  bulb. 

Good  garden  loam  and  sand,  with  a 
little  very  old  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  is  what  we  have  used  for  potting 
crocuses.  When  the  soil  is  procured  the 
next  step  is  to  set  the  corms,  flat  side 
down,  leaving  half  an  inch  or  more  of 
space  between  them,  and  taking  care  not 
to  press  them  too  hard,  lest  the  roots  lift 
the  plants.  When  this  is  done,  fill  with 
soil  enough  just  to  cover  the  tips.  The 
potting  itself  should  be  done  as  early  in 
the  fall  as  the  corms  can  be  bought,  for 
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PAINT  DISCOVERED 


1913  A,  D. 

A  PERFECT  PAINT 


FOR  4000  years  Paint  has  been 
used  by  mankind.  Every  age 
has  been  one  of  progress,  and 
today  A.  P.  Paint  Products  are  a 
Standard  of  Perfection. 


Our  A.  P.  Flatlan  for  walls  and  our 
A.  P.  Enamel  for  trim  have  no  supe¬ 
rior.  Th  ey  will  not  crack,  turn 
yellow  or  lose  their  freshness  or 
depth  of  color;  contain  no  poisonous 
substances.  They  may  be  washed 
without  injury.  You  can  use  our 
products  and  depend  upon  them. 

ATLAS  PAINT  CO. 

103  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

H.  N.  bradley,  Nashville,  Tenn.  A*  s*  B*  little, 

President  Gen’l  Mgr. 

Write  for  Booklet,  Color  Card  and  Information 


.  T Extensive  Stock 
**  Send  for  Catalog 

ck  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 

^^^***^'^*  *  V  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

l| 

TINDALE  MUSIC  CABINETS 

A  new  idea  —  a  saver  of  time, 
temper  and  music 

Enable  you  to  keep  your  music 
instantly  accessible — no  time  lost 
hunting  for  the  piece  you  want. 
Distinctive  in  appearance.  Ma¬ 
hogany  or  oak.  $15,00  upward. 
Call  and  see  them  or  write  for 
catalogue  No.  6. 

TINDALE  CABINET  CO. 

1  West  34th  St.  New  York 

HILL’S  EVERGREENS 
Make  Homes  Beautiful 


A  little  money.'  wisely  invested.inl 
thrifty  evergreens,  transforms  an  or -3 
dinary  place  into  one  of  rare  beautyx 
.taste,  elegance.  »  We  are  specialists*. 
not  only  in  growing  but  planning’ 
artistic  effects.  Established-*  56 
years,  t  Largest  and  choicest  selec-, 
tion  in- America.  Prices  lowest— 
t  quality  considered:  Don’t  risk  fail-' 
urc.  //ill's  Free  Evergreen  Book  will 
help  you,  and  our  expert  advice 
is  free.  Write  today^for^book^ 
illustrated  in  colors.  "  — " 


D.*  HILL  NURSERY  CO-Tlnc/ 

j  Evergreen'  Specialists .( 

301  Cedar  Street,^  Dundee,  III. 
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The  Biggest  Outdoor  Story  of  the  Year 

"Conquering  Mt.  McKinley”  is  the  title — Belmore  Browne  is  the  author. 
It’s  a  story  of  sport  and  hardship — of  dog-driving  and  snow-shoeing — of 
big  game  hunting  and  back-breaking  mountain  climbing.  They  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  too,  but  that’s  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
photographs  show  Alaskan  sport  at  its  best  and  hardest.  It’s  a  FULL 
MAN-SIZE  story — and  it  starts  in  the  February  OUTING. 

For  1913  OUTING  is  the  one  outdoor  magazine  for  you — bigger  and 
better  in  its  expertness ,  helpfulness  and  sincereness  to  all  outdoor  in¬ 
terests — than  ever  before.  It’s  distinctly  your  kind  of  a  magazine — 
why  not  subscribe? 

All  news-stands,  25  cents.  $3.00  a  year;  $2.50  in  combination  with 
other  magazines.  Local  representatives  wanted.  Write  for  terms. 

OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OUTING  MAGAZINE  yachting,  0-U-T-I-N'G  HANDBOOKS 

I4I-I45  WEST  36th  ST.  NEW  YORK  122  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE. CHICAGO 


P.  Sarti,  G.  Lucchesi 
&  Co. 

- IMPORTERS  OF 

Italian  Marbles  for  Hall  and 
Garden,  Lines,  Fountains, 
Sphinxes,  Tables,  Benches, 
Pedestals,  Columns,  Statues, 
Mantel  Pieces,  Vases,  Etc. 

Orders  taken  on  special  designs  in 
Plastic  and  Marble  Reproductions 

-  SHOWROOMS  - 

113  East  34th  St„  New  York 


Rare 

Lilacs 


In  Specimen  Sizes 
Send  for  Catalog 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Made  to  ordet — to  exactly  match 
the  color  scheme  of  any  room 

“You  select  the  color— we’ll  make 
the  rug.”  Any  width— seamless  up 
to  16  feet.  Any  length.  Any  color 
tone— soft  and  subdued,  or  bright 
and  striking.  Original,  individual, 
artistic,  dignified.  Pure  wool  or 
camel’s  hair,  expertly  woven  at 
short  notice.  Write  for  color  card. 
Order  through  your  furnisher. 

Thread  £i  Thrum  Workshop 
Auburn,  New  York 
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the  crocus  gains  nothing  by  being  left  out 
of  the  ground  to  waste  its  vitality.  We 
often  plant  in  a  “seed  pan”  because  we 
like  the  effect  of  a  dozen  or  more  plants 
blooming  together.  A  flower  pot  suf¬ 
ficiently  broad  would  be  unnecessarily 
deep  and  heavy.  The  three  or  four  inch 
depth  provided  by  the  “seed  pan”  is  all 
sufficient  for  the  slight  growing  crocus. 

After  potting,  the  soil  should  be  moist¬ 
ened  and  set  away  in  a  dark,  cool  place  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  degrees  for  about  two 
months,  until  there  is  a  vigorous  root 
growth.  There  is  more  danger  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  the  light  too  soon  than  in 
leaving  them  in  the  dark  too  long,  for  the 
flowers  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  root 
growth.  However,  if  the  leaves  insist  on 
growing  in  defiance  of  the  darkness  and 
coolness,  they  may  as  well  be  brought  to 
the  light,  or  they  will  acquire  a  spindling 
shape  that  cannot  be  corrected  later.  This 
state  of  things  should  be  prevented  by  hav¬ 
ing  their  storage  place  as  dark  as  possible, 
but  this  brings  us  to  some  of  the  small 
failings  of  this  particular  plant. 

Our  crocus,  so  attractive  when  once 
grown,  has  had  a  narrow  escape  from  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  by  mold.  A  degree  of 
dampness  that  did  no  harm  to  the  narcis¬ 
sus,  was  almost  too  much  for  it.  Wetting 
only  when  it  seems  to  be  becoming  too 
dry  for  any  growth  is  the  safest  remedy 
for  this.  The  crocus  is  also  attractive  to 
mice,  and  to  guard  against  them  a  mouse- 
proof  box  should  be  built  with  ventilation 
provided  for  by  several  holes  in  each  end, 
the  holes  themselves  being  covered  with 
window  screen  netting.  Crocus  plants 
have  a  fascination  for  the  green  aphis, 
which  must  be  fought  from  the  start  be¬ 
fore  it  increases  to  great  numbers.  To¬ 
bacco  in  the  form  of  smoke,  dust  or  tea 
will  check  the  pest  if  used  in  time. 

Naturally  the  best  flowers  must  not  be 
expected  from  corms  that  are  imperfect 
or  bruised ;  these  invite  decay  and  con¬ 
taminate  the  healthy  bulbs.  The  crocus  is 
one  of  the  plants  that  require  slow  forcing, 
which  brings  them  into  flower  in  mid¬ 
winter  when  their  bright  colors  are  most 
appreciated.  In  rearing  them  some  points 
are  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  are  common  to 
all  bulbs :  water  well  when  coming  into 
flower ;  supply  with  fresh  air,  but  without 
draught;  keep  free  from  dust.  Hot,  dry 
air,  such  as  would  be  found  in  a  fire- 
heated  room  will  not  agree  with  them. 
The  conditions  under  which  we  have 
grown  them  seem  to  suit  them  excellently 
— a  light  and  very  sunny  room,  where  the 
temperature  stands  in  the  sixties  in  the 
daytime  and  lower  at  night. 

The  crocus  that  has  bloomed  in  the 
house  may  be  dried  off  gradually  in  a  light 
cellar  until  the  foliage  is  entirely  dead  and 
then  planted  outdoors  in  early  September. 
The  lawn  is  a  good  place.  Lift  a  sod,  set 
out  the  corms,  replace  the  sod  and  in  the 
spring  the  leaves  will  force  their  way 
through  and  the  foliage  die  away  before  it 
can  be  injured  by  mowing  the  lawn. 
Crocuses  planted  in  the  garden  will  give 
( Continued  on  page  150) 
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TRADE 

HARK 


Bay  State 
Brick  and  Cement 
Coating 

will  protect  all  concrete  or  cement 
construction  against  damage  by 
moisture,  will  retard  fire,  give  your 
building  any  tint  desired,  may  be 
used  as  a  tint  on  brick  or  wood,  is 
equally  advantageous  on  stucco  or 
concrete  houses,  in  mill,  bridge  or 
sewer  construction.  Send  at  once 
for  booklet  No.  2. 

It  was  used  here 


GOLF  AND  COUNTRY  CLUB 
Situated  on  border  of  American  Lake,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Wadsworth ,  Howland  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and 
Lead  Corroders 

82-84  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Long  Island  Real  Estate 

The  March  issue  of  MOUSE  & 
GARDEN  will  contain  the  ANNUAL 
LONG  ISLAND  SUPPLEMENT.  A 
Special  Number  and  a  Special  Adver¬ 
tising  Medium  for  anyone  offering 
LONG  ISLAND  REAL  ESTATE 
for  sale. 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN — the  Adver¬ 
tising  Medium  for  the  Better  Class, 
Higher  Priced  Property. 

For  Rates  Address  the  Manager  of  the 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPT,,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

Union  Square,  New  York 


The  Old-Time  Ice- 
Box  has  no  place  in 
the  Modern  Home 


Modern  hygiene 
requires  that  the  food 
supply  of  a  family  be 
kept  in  dry,  pure,  cold  air 
and  not  in  the  moist,  germ¬ 
laden  atmosphere  that  comes 
from  melting  ice.  Your  food 
keeps  better,  tastes  better,  looks 


better,  if  you  have 


BRUNSWICK 

You  should  enjoy  the  cleanliness,  convenience  and  sanitation  of  this  economical,  easily 
operated  appliance.  You  will  have  no  trouble  keeping  a  constant  temperature  in 
your  refrigerators  and  making  all  the  pure  ice  you  need  for  table  use. 

Ask  for  Our  Literature 

and  see  how  simple  and  efficient  a  Brunswick  plant  is  and  how  much  comfort  your 
whole  household  will  get  from  it.  The  machine  you  buy  will  be  designed  for  your 
home  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Drop  a  line  for  our  bulletin  to-day. 

Brunswick  Refrigerating  Company 

103  Jersey  Avenue 
New  Brunswick 
New  Jersey 


fHE  WlfTANDljoW 

Oi ppjji 


lUCCESS 


R.  D.  Anthony,  instructor  at  Cornell 
University  says  :  “  Your  book  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  publication  *  *  *  I  appreciate  your 
sending  me  a  copy.” 

This  Book  tells  the  results 
of  years  of  experimenting. 

How  to  plant,  cultivate  and  spray 
fruit  and  shade  trees  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  may  save  you  hundreds 
or  dollars  every  year. 

Sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
604  Grand  Ave.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Strong  — positive  in  ac¬ 
tion —  pumps  easily — 
stands  firmly  in  pail — 
adjustable  to  any  depth 
of  pail.  Keep  a 
Douglas  always 
ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  action. 


FIGHTS 

FIREor 

BUGiS 


DOUGLAS 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

are  adaptable  to  scores  of 
uses  in  house,  barn,  garden, 
orchard.  This  No.  259  (“Aqua- 
pult”)  is  double  acting-— gives  continu¬ 
ous  stream  50  to  60  feet  with  straight 
nozzle.  81  years  at  pump  making  make 
us  authorities  on  pump  problems. 

Free  Booklet  describes  this  and  sixteen 
other  models  with  prices.  Send  for  it 
now.  Ask  your  dealer;  if  he  has  none 
we  will  supply  you. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS 

Pump  Makers  for  81  years 

200  William  S(..  Middletown,  Ct. 
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AN  UNINTERESTING 
MAGAZINE 

is  a  literary  gold  brick,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking.  Its  cover  design  may  be 
deceptive  as  to  what  it  conceals  in  the 
way  of  reading  matter. 

Some  magazines  depend  largely 
upon  their  exterior  appearance  to  sell 
them ;  their  interiors  are  not  up  to  the 
standard  outwardly  displayed.  Others 
back  up  striking  cover  designs  with 
real  merit  in  the  reading  pages,  and 
in  this  class  is 


The  cover  of  the  February  number 
shows  one  of  the  most  famous 
churches  in  all  Europe — the  Frauen- 
kirche  in  Nuremburg.  In  front  of 
the  great,  brown  edifice  are  market 
women  plying  their  trade  in  the  shade 
of  huge  umbrellas.  Within  the  cover 
are  these  and  other  features : 

Irkutsk  the  Unregenerate 

Seattle  and  Two  Neighbors 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Matterhorn 

Cairo,  Old  and  New 

Madeira,  an  Island  of  Enchantment 

Look  for  this  cover  on  the  newsstands, 
or  better  still,  fill  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  us. 

_ COUPON - 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO. 

31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : — - 

Enclosed  please  find  $3.00  for  which  send  me 
TRAVEL  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the  Febru¬ 
ary,  1913,  number. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Vick’s  E  Guide 

—FOR  1913  IS  READY— 

Larger  and  better  than  ever.  Several 
splendid  new  varieties.  For  64  years  the 
leading  authority  on  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  You 
need  it  before  you  decide  what  kinds  to 
plant.  Sendforyourcopytoday.  Itisfree. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

18  Stone  street  The  Flower  City 


( Continued  from  page  148) 
much  better  returns  if  set  in  September 
than  later,  for  in  the  fall  they  make  their 
buds  ready  for  spring  weather  at  that  time. 
If  set  as  late  as  November  the  corms  will 
send  up  very  little  bloom.  Mulch  for 
winter  with  two  or  three  inches  of  coarse 
litter,  and  lift  and  re-set  every  three  or 
four  years,  before  they  push  out  of  the 
ground.  They  require  a  warm,  dry  spot 
for  favorable  growths. 

The  crocus  can  also  be  raised  in  water 
indoors  if  the  choicest  bulbs  are  chosen, 
but  on  that  subject  we  cannot  speak  from 
experience. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dates  on 
which  we  have  potted,  and  brought  the 
crocus  to  the  light.  Also  the  dates  of  first 
and  last  bloom  of  this  attractive  flower : 

Brought  from 

Potted.  Cellar.  First  Flower.  Last  Faded. 

Oct . 19  Dec . 19  Jan . 28  Feb . 25 

Dec . 16  Jan . 16  Feb . 16  Feb . 28 

Oct . 29  Dec . 24  Jan . 27  Mar . 12 

Oct . 29  Tan . 14  Feb . 28  Mar . 12 

Oct .  s  Dec .  7  Feb . 13  Feb . 27 

I.  M.  Angell 

Edgings  for  Garden  Walks 
OX  edgings  are  troublesome,  liable 
to  great  irregularities,  apt  to  har¬ 
bor  insects,  and  suitable  merely  for 
quaint  figures  and  old-fashioned  geomet¬ 
rical  designs.  They  are  the  proper  accom¬ 
paniments  of  parterres  and  small  flower 
gardens  that  are  laid  out  with  numerous 
narrow  gravel  walks.  The  dwarf  gen¬ 
tian  if  planted  in  double  rows  in  soil  that 
suit  it  sometimes,  makes  a  neat  edging. 
Fleaths,  also  particularly  the  common 
Lyng  ( Calluma  vulgaris )  may.  when 
promptly  trimmed,  produce  an  excellent 
edging  for  a  heath  garden  or  bed  of 
American  plants.  The  smaller  periwin¬ 
kle,  kept  in  due  limits,  is  useful,  as  an 
edging  under  trees,  as  is  the  common  ivy. 

The  most  valuable  requisites  in  an  edg¬ 
ing  are  neatness,  diminutiveness,  or  capa¬ 
bility  of  being  regularly  trimmed,  quiet¬ 
ness  of  appearance  or  harmony  with  what¬ 
ever  is  behind  it,  and  permanence.  In  each 
of  these  respects  grass  will,  in  nearly  all 
circumstances,  have  the  advantage.  The 
common  heath  is  more  expressive  and 
characteristic,  however,  near  rocky  sur¬ 
faces.  W.  R.  Gilbert 


Filling  the  Ice  House 
N  most  small  country  places  ice  is 
stored  in  winter  for  next  summer’s 
use.  and  in  many  instances  where  the 
tyrannical  ice-man  is  now  depended  upon, 
a  small  icehouse  might  be  profitably  used 
in  his  place.  Very  often  the  mistake  is  made 
of  waiting  for  thick  ice,  in  the  belief  that 
labor  is  saved  thereby.  This  saving  is  a 
very  doubtful  one,  however,  as  it  takes 
longer  to  handle  very  heavy  cakes,  and 
the  ice  is  very  seldom  as  good  as  the  clear 
first  freezing,  which  can  be  had,  usually, 
eight  to  ten  inches  thick.  A  space  of  about 
a  foot  should  be  left  between  the  ice  and 
the  side  walls  of  the  house,  to  be  packed 
firmly  with  sawdust  as  the  house  is  filled. 


Valuable  Hints  on  Planting 


rDrr  When  buying  any  article  of  com- 
•T  iVLiJCi  merce,  one  must  depend  almost  en- 
tirely  upon  the  seller.  He  must  be 
able  to  inspire  confidence,  must  show  that  he 
knows  his  business,  aud  above  all  prove  that 
he  is  honest.  This  is  even  more  applicable  to 
our  line  of  business  than  any  other.  Why  take 
any  risk?  Why  not  deal  direct  and  at  real  cost? 
We  have  been  in  business  59  years,  have  1,200 
acres  and  47  greenhouses.  Everything  in  Fruit 
aud  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses, 

Shrubs,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Write  Today 

for  our  168-page  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  2,  or  for 
Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Tree  Catalog  No. 
1;  bo‘h  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  COMPANY 
Box  128  Painesville,  Ohio  (48) 


To  combine  exquisite  effects 
with  genuine  economy,  deco¬ 
rate  your  walls  with  the  latest 
Wiggin  creation 

ART  KO-NA 

Easy  to  apply.  Keeps  walls  from 
cracking.  Quickly  cleaned  with  damp 
cloth.  Surpasses  finest  wall  paper,  yet 
costs  no  mere.  The  wide  variety  of 
fadeless  colors  and  shades  make  it 
possible  to  have  each  room  harmonize 
perfectly  with  adjoining  rooms. 

Art  Ko-Na  belongs  to  the  famous  line 
of  Fab-Rik-O-Na  wall  coverings.  Send 
for  free  copy  of  Homemakers’  Book  of 
tones  and  colors. 

W  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO., 

218  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N. 


A  Snug  Home  for 
a  Young  Couple 


In  the  Heart  of  beautiful  Flat- 
bush.  Convenient  transportation  to 
the  business  section  of  New  York, 
via  the  Elevated  to  Brooklyn  Bridge 
or  by  surface  line  to  Atlantic  Ave. 
Subway  Station,  thence  by  tube  to 
the  financial  section — takes  from  35 
to  40  minutes. 

A  Detached  Strictly  Modern 
House  in  splendid  order,  occupied 
at  present  by  tenant  whose  lease 
expires  May  1,  1913.  9  rooms  and 
bath,  parquet  floors  throughout ; 
laundry,  steam  heat,  electricity. 
Large  piazza. 

Plot  30  by  100  feet.  Wide,  re¬ 
stricted  street.  Exceptionally  Easy 
Terms.  Apply  direct  to  owner — 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Jennings,  326  Bucking¬ 
ham  Road,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn. 
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You  can  have  a  truck  garden  in  your  back  yard  that  will  keep  you 
supplied  w ith  fresh  vegetables  and  will  give  you  infinite  pleasure 


All  you  have  to  do  with  Sunlight  Sash  is  to  tilt  them  up  on  warm 
days.  Mats  and  boards  are  unknown  to  Sunlight  Sash  users 


Have  Spring  when  you  want 
it.  Have  it  NOW1 


All  you  need  is  a  plot  in  your  garden  covered  with  Sunlight  Double  Glass 
Sash.  Get  them  NOW  ! 


You  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  fine,  strong  plants  you 
can  grow.  Your  flowers  will  be  ready  to  pluck  and  your 
vegetables  to  eat  six  weeks  ahead  of  the  season.  And  how 
much  better  they  are  when  they  are  not  commonplace — • 
when  they  are  your  own  achievement! 


Sunlights  Eliminate  the  Drudgery 

After  the  sash  are  ordered  and  received  let  the  gardener 
make  the  hot-bed.  The  pit  frame  is  put  in  and  partly  filled 
with  heating  material;  then  the  top  frame  is  set  on;  then 
the  soil  is  shoveled  in  and  made  fine  and  ready;  then  the 
seed  is  sown  or  the  plants  set  in  the  warm  earth;  then  the 
sash  are  laid  on  the  top  frame  and  practically  all  is  done. 

No  covering  or  uncovering  of  beds 

With  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  you  never  have  to  use  mats  or 
boards  for  covering  even  in  zero  weather.  The  double  layer  of  glass 
protects  the  plants — prevents  their  being  injured  by  frost,  snow  and  ice. 

Reward  in  Pleasure  and  Profit 


Two  layers  of  glass 
instead  of  one  with 
a  §  inch  layer  of  dry 
air  between,  take  the 
place  of  mats  and 
b  oards. 


You  can  have  violets 
and  lettuce  all  Winter; 
cauliflower  for  early 
Spring;  tomato  plants 
to  set  out  as  soon  as 
it  is  warm. 


Lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  greens  and  the  like  will  grow  right  off  to 
maturity  in  the  bed  and  in  their  order  cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets, 
tomato,  pepper,  cucumber,  melon  and  sweet  potato  plants  (and  many 
others  in  each  class)  will  grow,  ready  to, go  into  the  field  as  soon  as  the 
season  outside  permits.  Whether  for  pleasure  or  profit  you  will  be 
rewarded  with  ten  times  the  returns  that  come  to  those  who  have  no 
glass  and  wait  on  the  weather.  For  full  information  address 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

985  E.  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 


Get  These  Two  Books 

One  is  our  free  catalog;  the  other  is  a 
book  on  hot-beds  and  cold-frames  by 
Professor  Massey.  It  is  authoritative, 
tells  how  to  make  and  care  for  the  hot¬ 
beds,  what  and  when  to  plant.  4c.  in 
stamps  will  bring  Professor  Massey’s 
book  in  addition  to  the  catalog. 


Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co. 

Highest  Grade  Seeds  BOSTON 

It  is  our  aim  to  grow  and  have 
grown  for  us  only  the  very  best 

and  Highest  Grade  Seed — both 
flower  and  vegetable — that  ex¬ 
perienced  growers  can  produce. 

Franklin  Park  Lawn  Seed 

The  original  formula  that  has 
made  our  Boston  Parks  famous. 
It  is  made  up  of  all  recleaned  seeds 
of  known  vitality,  is  quick  to  ger¬ 
minate,  is  free  from  weed  seeds,  it 
starts  at  once. 

Our  1913  Seed  Catalogue  Free 

Contains  a  most  complete  list,  fully  illustrated,  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds— the  latest  introductions. 


Dahlias 


The  largest  collection  in  America.  We 
issue  a  special  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  Cata¬ 
logue,  mailed  free  on  application. 


Remember 


Our  Seed  Catalogue  mailed  free. 
‘  Our  Dahlia  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co. 

Faneuil  Hall  Square,  BOSTON 


Buy  Moons’  Shrubs 

THEY  solve  the  problem  of  bare  house  foundations 
and  ugly  veranda  corners.  Now  is  the  time  to  send 
in  your  order. 

Not  only  do  Moons’  Shrubs  and  Trees  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem,  but  almost  any  other  landscape  problem  that  may 
arise,  whether  it  be  that  of  planting  an  entirely  new  lawn, 
or  some  new  feature  in  an  old  one,  such  as  a  shrubbery 
border,  hedge,  windbreak,  or  additional  shade  trees. 

Our  catalog,  “Moon’s  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants  for 
Every  Place  and  Purpose,”  describes  these  and  shows 
numerous  illustrations  of  results  produced  with  Moons’ 
stock.  A  copy  will  be  gladly  mailed  upon  request. 

The  William  H.  Moon  Co. 


Makefield  Place,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
Philadelphia  Office,  Room  “D”  21  So.  Twelfth  Street 
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FRENCH  &  SONS 
PLAYER  PIANOS 

Art  Products  of  high  quality  and  exceeding  good  value 

o 


(NE  touch  changes  it  from  a  hand-played  piano 
to  a  player  piano.  By  pulling  forward  a  little 
drawer  under  the  keyboard  the  devices  for 
personal  musical  expression  are  brought  into  oper¬ 
ation,  the  keys  are  automatically  locked,  lower  panel 
opens  and  the  pedals  swing  out  into  position.  A 
great  improvement  over  instruments  in  which  all 
these  operations  are  performed  separately,  often 
necessitating  stooping  to  adjust  the  pedals. 

As  a  player,  the  French  &  Sons  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other.  As  a  hand-played 
instrument,  it  betrays  not  the  faintest  trace  of  mechanism  —  it  is  superb.  Other  desirable 
features  are  the  Automatic  Music  Tracking  Device  —  Automatic  Sustaining  Pedal  Device  — 
the  Compound  Motor,  which  reduces  friction  50  per  cent.  —  Pneumatic  Self-Cleaning  Device 
on  trackerbar  —  and  many  other  interesting  points  demonstrated  in  our  beautiful  Illustrated 
Booklet — ■  sent  free  on  request. 

French  &  Sons’  Player  Pianos  are  welcomed  with  the  cordiality  of  old  friendship  by  music 
lovers  in  the  most  refined  and  cultured  homes  in  America.  Before  deciding  upon  any  piano 
or  player,  send  for  our  catalogs  —  they  are  free  for  the  asking.  Write  today  to 

JESSE  FRENCH  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

“The  House  of  French,  established  in  the  Piano  Business  since  1875  ” 


Beautiful  Lawns 


Lawns  that  are  distinctive;  that  show  early  and 
late  and  all  of  the  time  that  they  are  different; 
lawns  of  wonderful  texture;  a  rich  green,  velvety 
carpet  out  of  doors;  such  lawns  are  made  with 

KflLflKfl 

FERTILIZED  QRflSS  SEED 

Expert  blending  of  purest  seeds  of  choice  lawn  grasses 
in  combination  with  specially  prepared  natural  fertil¬ 
izer  insures  best  distribution  and  quick,  strong  germination. 

Kalaka  in  5  lb.  boxes  at  $1.00  express  prepaid  East 
or  $1.25  West  of  Omaha.  Special  prices  for  quantities 
of  50  lbs.  and  over.  Order  today. 

Rnnhle-t  “How  to  Make  a  Lawn,” 
rree  DUUKICL  va)uable  to  every  lawn 

maker,  sent  free  if  you  mention  your  dealer. 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,  1 102  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 


European 

Beach 


Fine  Specimens 

Send  for  Catalog 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Plant  White  Pine 

Look  at  this  Picture! 


White 
Pine 
planted 
28  years. 
Timber 
alone 
worth 
$200.00 


We  have 
25,000,000 
healthy 
forest  trees 
White 
Pine, 
Red  Pine 
Norway 

an  acre.  Spruce. 

Our  stock  is  vigorous,  hardy  and  free  from 
disease ;  grown  from  selected  seed.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Write  today.  A  postal  card  will  do 

Keene  Forestry  Association 

Keene,  N.  H. 


White  Pine  Planted  28  Years 


Beautiful  Lawns 
and  Gardens 


With  their  wonderful  colors  and  delicious  perfumes: 
their  luscious  berries  and  tender  greens  depend  upon 
natural  fertilizer.  The  best  soil  will  fail  unless  it  is 
kept  rich  and  fertile  with 

Wizard  Brand  Sheep  Manure 

Dried  and  Pulverized 


One  Barrel  EQuals ' 
Wagon  Loads  Barnyard  Manure] 


for  200  lb.  barrel  prepaid  east  of  Omaha. 


Special  quantity  prices  and  Free  Book- 
* -  let — sent  for  your  name  on  a  postal. 

THE  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO. 

25  Union  Stock  Yards  Chicago 

Wizard  Brand  is  sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Garden  Supply  Houses 


G  E  N  A  S  C  O 


READY 
ROOFING 

is  made  of  Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer.  Write 
for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Philadelphia 


PoTfERY 

EAUTiFUL  Plants  de- 
,  1  serve  Beautiful  Pots 
"tshe  Galloway  Productions 
'combine  Strength  8c  Dur¬ 
ability  with  Artistic  Qual¬ 
ities  that  will  add  Charm 
/oTour  Garden  &  Home 
■at  Reasonable  Cost. 

Pots ,  Boxes.Vases ,  Sun¬ 
dials ,  Benches  and  other 
attractive  pieces  are 
shown  in  our  Catalogue 
which 'y£ill  be  mailed 
^Pfjvpequest. 

'©atswAY  Terra  CoIta  Co. 

3218  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  Vital  Functions  of  Light  in  the 
Home 

( Continued  from  page  96) 
direction  of  the  side  walls,  with  much  less 
light  thrown  upward,  and  downward,  the 
enclosing  ball  of  opal  would  cut  off  by  ab¬ 
sorption  some  of  the  side  wall  light,  but 
would  increase  by  diffusion  the  light  in  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  room. 

In  the  diagram  shown  the  heavy  hori¬ 
zontal  line  passes  through  the  center  of  a 
light  source,  which  distributes  its  light 
without  any  enclosing  globe  as  shown  by 
the  outline.  In  other  words,  it  distributes 
the  greatest  light  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  below  the  horizontal,  with  scarce¬ 
ly  any  light  directly  beneath  the  lamp. 

Outline  11  shows  how  the  distribution  of 
light  was  changed  by  placing  a  cylinder  of 
ground  glass  over  the  source — there  being 
a  slight  loss  by  absorption  of  the  glass, 
but  practically  no  change  in  distribution. 

Outline  III  tells  a  different  story,  how¬ 
ever,  for  above  the  horizontal  a  great 
amount  of  light  is  thrown,  simply  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  cylinder  of  opal  glass  over  the 
source.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase 
above  the  horizontal  is  accompanied  by  a 
slight  decrease  below,  but  the  object  of  the 
test  was  to  prove  that  distribution  of  light 
can  actually  be  changed  by  enclosing  opal 
globes,  and  that,  moreover,  without  dis- 
tortive  spot  light  effects.  The  thing  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  these  observations  apply 
only  to  enclosing  globes,  and  that  the  light 
will  be  distributed  about  enclosing  opal 
globes  in  a  form  similar  to  their  shape. 

Upon  page  95  is  an  example  of  an 
interior  marred  by  the  use  of  ground  glass 
globes.  Cover  the  upper  portion  of  the 
picture  by  placing  the  first  finger  trans¬ 
versely  on  tlie  page,  hiding  the  lights,  and 
note  how  pleasing  the  effect  is.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  glaring  light  sources  in  the  visual 
field  is  not  only  a  distracting  factor,  but  a 
perpetual  menace  to  eyes  and  nerves. 
With  the  wonderful  economy  of  modern 
illuminants  there  is  no  longer  need  to  sac¬ 
rifice  artistic  effect,  appearance  and  eye 
comfort,  all  for  an  extreme  and  fanatical 
re-distribution  of  light.  Place  your  illumi¬ 
nants  in  attractive  globes  of  the  densest 
opal,  and  rest  assured  that  there  will  be 
ample  light  emitted  for  all  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
artificial  light  sources  which  can  be  re¬ 
garded  fixedly  without  annoyance,  which 
are  a  part  of  their  environment  and  de¬ 
light  the  eye,  is  wonderful. 

Very  often  light  fixtures  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  opal  glassware  can  only  ac¬ 
complish  the  elimination  of  glare  and 
harsh  white  light.  The  above  is  such  an 
example,  and  one  which  is  very  common, 
particularly  where  the  appropriation  for 
fixtures  is  limited.  The  difficulty  in  this 
case  is  with  the  fixture  arms,  which  are 
incorrectly  placed  at  an  angle.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  the  illuminants  is  such  that  if 
their  tips  are  exposed  by  globes  having  an 
opening,  as  illustrated,  the  effect  is  very 
( Continued  on  page  154) 
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WE  have  again  succeeded  in  getting  a  stock  of  this  rare 
and  exquisitely  lovely  hardy  single  white  Rose.  With 
the  exception  of  the  marvelous  Cherokee  Rose  of  the 
South,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  single  rose  in  the  world.  The 
plant  is  compact  and  bushy,  growing  four  to  five  feet  high,  and 
in  June  it  is  covered  with  large  yellowish-white  flowers  of  in¬ 
describable  beauty.  It  should  be  planted  in  groups,  and  like 
the  Rosa  Rugosa,  it  can  be  used  in  the  shrubbery.  Coming 
from  Siberia,  it  is  absolutely  hardy.  Limited  stock. 

Extra  strong  plants  50  cents,  $5.C0  per  dozen 
Good  plants  30  cents,  $3.00  per  dozen 

We  have  the  largest,  finest  and  most  comprehensive  stock  of 
Hardy  Plants  in  America,  including  three  hundred  varieties  of 
the  choicest  Peonies,  the  largest  collection  of  Japanese  Iris  in 
the  world,  and  an  unsurpassed  collection  of  named  Phloxes. 
Our  illustrated  catalogue,  describing  these  and  hundreds  of 
other  Hardy  Plants,  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and 
Shrubs  will  be  sent  on  request. 


“A  PLEA  FOR  HARDY  PLANTS,”  by  J.  Wilkinson  Elliott,  contains  much 
information  about  Hardy  Gardens,  with  plans  for  their  arrangement.  W'e  have 
made  arrangments  with  the  publishers  of  this  book  to  furnish  it  to  customers 
at  a  very  low  price.  Particulars  on  request. 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY 

339  Fourth  Avenue  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Rosa  Spinosissima 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

World’s  Choicest  Nursery  &  Greenhouse  Products 

SPRING  PLANTING 

Our  products  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  ever  this  season,  placing 
us  in  a  better  position  to  fill  orders  with  a  class  of  material  that  will 
give  satisfaction  to  all  our  patrons.  Our  Nursery  consists  of  300 
acres  of  highly  cultivated  land  and  a  large  area  covered  with  Green¬ 
houses  and  Storehouses  in  which  we  are  growing  Nursery  and  Green¬ 
house  Products  for  every  place  and  purpose. 


ROSES. — We  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Rose  Plants  that 
will  bloom  this  year.  Order  now 
from  our  Illustrated  General  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  spring  delivery. 

HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED 
PLANTS. — We  grow  thousands 
of  rare,  new  and  old-fashioned 
kinds,  including  Peonias  and  Iris, 
in  a  large  variety.  Special  prices 
on  quantities. 

EVERGREENS,  CONIFERS 
AND  PINES. —  Many  acres  of 
our  Nursery  are  planted  with 
handsome  specimens. 

BOXWOOD. — Everybody  loves  the 
aroma  of  old-fashioned  Boxwood.  We 
grow  thousands  of  plants  in  many  shapes 
and  sizes. 

^  STRAWBERRIES,  Potted  and  Field- 
Grown  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 


ORNAMENTAL  SHADE 
TREES  AND  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. — We  grow  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Ornamental  Shade  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  in  all  varieties  and  sizes. 

TRAINED,  DWARF  AND 
ORDINARY  FRUIT  TREES 
AND  SMALL  FRUITS.  —  We 
grow  these  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
gardens  and  orchards. 

OUR  NEW  GIANT-FLOW¬ 
ERING  MARSHMALLOW.— 
Everybody  should  be  interested 
in  this  hardy  old-fashioned  flower. 
Blooms  from  July  until  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

BAYTREES,  PALMS  and  other  Dec- 
orative  plants  for  Conservatories,  Interior 
and  Exterior  decorations. 

PLANT  TUBS,  WINDOW  BOXES  and 
ENGLISH  GARDEN  FURNITURE.  We 


manufacture  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  NO.  40  describes  our  products;  is 
comprehensive,  interesting,  instructive  and  helpful  to  intending  purchasers.  Will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 

THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  BUY  is  to  see  the  material  growing.  We  shall  gladly 
give  our  time  and  attention  to  all  intending  purchasers  visiting  our  Nursery,  and  invite 
everybody  interested  in  improving  their  grounds  to  visit  us. 

WE  PLAN  AND  PLANT  GROUNDS  AND  GARDENS  EVERYWHERE  WITH 

OUR  “WORLD’S  CHOICEST  NURSERY  AND  GREENHOUSE  PRODUCTS.” 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

Nurserymen  t  Florists  and  Planters 

RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY 


Climbing 

American 

Beauty 


Best  for  color,  form,  bloom,  fra¬ 
grance,  growth,  sturdiness,  hardiness. 
Varieties  personally  selected  in 
France,  England,  Ireland  and  America 
by  our  president— sole  American 
judge  at  the  International  Rose  Ex¬ 
hibition,  Paris,  1911— and  by  our 
vice-president,  America’s  premier 
rose  propagator.  Collections  to  suit 
each  climate.  Every  bash  guaran¬ 
teed  to  grow  and  bloom. 


Conard  &  Jones  Roses 


Write  for  FREE  Rose  Book 

Here  is  undisputed  rose  authority.  Lists  and 
describes  the  360  Best  Roses  for  America; 
shows  1 1  in  natural  colors;  85  photographed. 
All  own-root  bushes,  extralarge  and  vigorous. 
Also  contains  full  data  on  selecting,  planting, 
pruning  and  cultivating,  a  complete  Rose 
Lover  s  Calendar,  and  FREE  DELIVERY 
OFFER  on  orders  of  $5.00  and  over. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  TO-DAY. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Our  BEST  DOZEN  roses;  no 
two  alike;  all  colors;  strong, 
healthy  bushes — all  12  in  1- 
y ear  size,  $1;  2-year  size,  $3; 
Star  size,  $6.  Large  sizes 
guaranteed  to  bloom  this 
season.  We  prepay  express- 
age  on  orders  of  $5  or  more 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO., 

Box  126,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Rose  Specialists — 

50  years’  experience 


Temple  d’ Amour  in  the  famous  Rosarie  de 
l’Hay, near  Paris.  Visited  by ourpresident  ' 
while  sole  American  judge  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Rose  Exhibition,  Paris.  1911. 


The  360  Best  Roses 
for  America 
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is  just  the  kind  of  fertilizer  every  garden  en¬ 
thusiast  will  warmly  welcome,  it  is  highly  con¬ 
centrated,  clean,  odorless  plant  food,  which 
doubles  and  triples  production— it  means 

MORE  FRUIT— FINER  VEGETABLES— 
BEAUTIFUL  VELVETY  LAWNS— 
LUXURIANT  FLOWER  GARDENS 

Used  according  to  diieetions,  5  pounds  is 
enough  to  treat  500  feet  of  lawn,  vegetable  or 
flower  garden;  or  300  feet  young  hedge;  or  300 
plants  m  four-inch  pots;  or  130  rose  bushes— and 
a  5-lb.  BAG  will  be  sent  you  (any  address  in 
the  U.  S.).  express  prepaid,  for  $1.00;  a  100-lb. 
BAG  (to  any  address  east  of  the  Miss.  River), 
freight  prepaid,  for  $5.00. 

Send  m  your  order  today,  and  get  our  valu¬ 
able,  free  booklets,  which  tell  you  how  others 
achieved— how  YOU  can  achieve— wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  with  “  U-Tree-T-Me.  ” 

THE  PLANT  &  LAND  FOOD  CO. 

206  N.  Garrison  Lane,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AN 


m  of 

Undergrou  d  Refuse  Disposal 

Saves  the  battering  of  your  can 
and  scattering  of  garbage  from 
pounding  out  frozen  contents. 

Underground! 

Garbage  and  Refuse  Receivers^^ 

A  fireproof  and  sanitary  disposal 
of  ashes  and  refuse. 

Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 
means  freedom  from  frozen 
plumbing. 

In  use  nine  years.  It  pays  to  look  us  i 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 

20  Farrar  St.  Lynn,  Mass. 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Craif 
and  Prof.  Beal  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up 
to-date  methods  and  practice  are 
in  demand  for  the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape 
Gardening  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  have  the  pleas¬ 
antest  homes. 

2S0  page  Catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

THE  DOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  226,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Norway 

Spruce 


Specimens  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
Send  for  Catalog 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


OWNERS  AND  BUILDERS 

OF  CEMENT  HOUSES 

Write  for  interesting  free  book  telling  how  cement 
buildings  can  be  successfully  painted  and  water-proofed 
at  slight  cost. 

It  contains  color  plates  showing  how  GHI-NAMEL 
GEMENTONE will  improve  the  appearance  of  new  cement 
buildings,  and  make  the  exterior  of  old  buildings  look  new. 

THE  OHIO  VARNISH  CO.,  8602  Kinsman  Rd„  Cleveland,  0, 


IMPORTED  CACTUS  and 
DECORATIVE  DAHLIAS 

At  Reasonable  Prices 

Also  500  varieties  of  the  best  to  be 
found  in  U.  S.  A. 

Dahlias  are  more  popular  than  ever 
before,  for  the  new  varieties  are  more 
beautiful. 

Send  for  my  catalog. 

MRS.  H.  A.  TATE 

OLD  FORT  -  -  N.  C. 


BL£GKBERRYstartpreurlfyo^meR 


STAR  OR 
WONDER 

A  wonder  indeed !  in  growth,  excellence,  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Bears  for  two  months;  large,  luscious 
berries  in  clusters,  like  grapes — see  illustration. 
A  single  plant  has  yielded  over  two  bushels 
in  a  year.  Write  for  particulars.  Headquar¬ 
ters  also  for  St.  Regis  Everbearing,  the  best 

(red  Raspberry;  and  Caco,  by  far 
q  the  choicest  of  all  hardy  grapes. 

JL  A  full  assortment  of  Strawber- 

..  ries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 

Garden  Roots,  hardy  Perennial 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreen 
and  Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  etc. 

Illustrated  descriptive 
catalogue  replete  with  cultural  in¬ 
structions.  FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 
Established  1S7S;  200  acres;  quality 
unsurpassed.  PRICES  LOW. 

I  T  I  OVFTT  Box  152 

J.  I.  LUtLll,  Utile  Silver.  N.J. 


DAM 


Twelve  of  my  own  selection  for 
$1.00.  Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  H.  HARVEY,  Dahlia  Expert 

229  Old  Frederick  Rd.  Baltimore,  Md. 


SUN 
DIALS 

Any  Latitude 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches:  New  York,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  London,  Paris 


A  Beautiful  Illustrated  Booklet, 
“WHERE  SUN  DIALS  ARE 
MADE,”  sent  upon  request. 
Estimates  furnished. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  4 


SHEEP'S  HEAD  BRAND  PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE. 
Pure  and  Unadulterated. 

Free  from  all  foreign  seeds.  Best 
Fertilizer  for  Lawns,  Golf  Courses, 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Gardens.  $4.00  for 
200  pounds,  freight  paid  east  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Write  for  instructive 
booklet,  “Fertile  Facts,”  and  quantity 
prices. 

Natural  Guano  Company 

Dept.  19,  -  Aurora,  Illinois 


PLANTS  &  SHRUBS 

Before  selecting  anything  in  the  line  of 
trees,  plants  and  shrubbery,  you  should  visit 
our  Nursery  or  write  for  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  on  Nursery  Stock  which  we  send  free. 

Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest 
r  nursery  bargains  ever  ottered.  Less  than  half 
agents’  prices  1  All  orders  guaranteed  l 
This  catalogue  will  save  you  money  !  \ 

Don't  buy  your  plants  till  you’ve  read  it.  \  ,^4 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Box  236  Rochester ,  N.  Y.\ 

Rochester  is  the  tree  center  of  the  world.  Y 


REE!  Money-Saving  Book 


MODERN  GLADIOLUS 

I  am  again  offering  to  my  old  friends  and  new  customers 
the  finest  kinds  of  gladiolus  bulbs  to  be  had,  the  kind  that 
take  premiums  wherever  offered  and  surprise  and  delight 
the  people.  Not  only  Groff’s  Hybrids,  but  all  other  sorts 
that  are  first  class,  including  the  best  new  named  sorts  and 
some  never  before  offered.  Fifty  selected  flowering  size 
bulbs,  postpaid,  for  50  cents. 

GEO.  S.  WOODRUFF,  1NI)EPS§:  I0,VA 


Convenient  —  Sanitary 
With  our  Extension  Stem 

No  stooping  to  turn  heat  on  or  off 

Our  patent  wood  wheel  with 
door-knob  finish  is  made  to 
match  the  trim  of  room  —  no 
plates  or  screws  to  catch  dust 
or  burn  the  hands  when  turning. 

Can  be  installed  without  aid 
of  a  mechanic. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

J.  O’MEARA,  Inc. 
103  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 


glaring,  similar  to  that  of  ground  glass 
globes  in  a  pendant  position. 

By  bending  the  arms  as  shown  very 
clearly  in  the  drawing  which  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  page  96,  and  using  an  en¬ 
closing  opal  globe,  reading  conditions 
would  be  greatly  improved  and  more  light 
directed  below  "the  horizontal.  Of  course 
amber  film  should  be  used  for  color  modi¬ 
fication,  and  the  design  of  the  globe  should 
be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  motif  of 
interior  decoration. 

The  glassware  shown  on  the  modified 
fixture  is  of  the  semi-enclosing  type,  and 
should  never  be  used  in  the  home,  since 
it  suggests  by  its  ribbed  effect  the  pris¬ 
matic  type  of  glassware  so  devoid  of 
beauty  and  so  commonplace  through  its 
commercial  application. 

In  some  instances  where  period  expres¬ 
sion  suggests  the  use  of  cut  glass  in  prism 
form,  as  illustrated,  it  is  desirable  to  al¬ 
low  direct  rays  of  light  to  impinge  upon 
the  inner  facets  of  the  prisms  to  obtain  life 
an.d  sparkle.  Such  fixtures  are  always 
marred,  however,  by  the  characteristic 
white  light  effect  of  modern  illuminants. 
Amber  film  in  cylindrical  form  will  give 
the  desired  color  modification,  without 
distracting  from  the  brilliancy  of  the 
prismatic  effect  which  can  then  be  ob¬ 
served  without  eye-strain. 

Several  glassmakers  offer  prisms  made 
from  iridescent  opalescent  glass,  which  are 
most  attractive.  Wherever  fixture  finishes 
obtain  in  mellow  gold  tones,  do  not  forget 
that  a  white  light  makes  them  harsh  and 
garish,  while  amber  deepens  the  color 
value  and  adds  tone,  expression  and  en¬ 
semble. 

In  all  cases  where  delicately  etched  and 
colored  glassware  is  involved,  particularly 
on  side  wall  fixtures,  the  brightness  of  the 
source  must  be  greatly  subdued  to  avoid 
obliteration  of  ornament.  The  decorative 
value  of  the  side  wall  lamp  lies  in  its  ex¬ 
pression  and  symbolism.  Modulation  of 
quality  of  light  is  imperative,  nothing  be¬ 
ing  more  incongruous  or  inartistic  than  a 
violent  splotch  of  light  against  the  wall  di¬ 
rectly  behind  the  lamp.  A  soft  and  sub¬ 
dued  tone  may  be  effected  by  placing  ab¬ 
sorbing  screens  of  etched  mica,  superim¬ 
posed,  until  the  most  agreeable  density  in 
wall  tone  is  attained,  contributing  to  that 
essential  feature  of  decoration-shadow. 
The  significance  of  the  side  wall  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  location  for  an  art  lamp  lies  in  the 
opportunity  which  it  affords  to  express 
character  in  lighting,  and  to  reconcile  light 
and  decoration  in  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful. 

# 


A  Correction 

ON  page  14  of  the  January  number  of 
House  <5*  Garden  the  house  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Charles  Platt  as  architect  should 
have  appeared  as  the  work  of  Aldridge 
and  Delano,  architects.  The  house  in 
question  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Alex¬ 
ander,  of  Bernardsville. 


In  ivriting  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 
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for  the  Coming  Year 

Motor  Fashions  January  1 

Smartest  novelties  for  owner, 
guests,  car  and  driver. 

White  and  Southern 

Fashions  January  1 5 

The  trend  of  coming  styles  as  seen 
in  the  Southland. 

Smart  Fashions  For 

Limited  Incomes  February  1 

First  aid  to  the  fashionable  woman 
of  not  unlimited  means. 

Forecast  of  Spring 

Fashions  February  15 

The  earliest  authentic  news  of 
the  Spring  mode. 

Spring  Patterns  March  1 

Working  models  for  one’s  whole 
Spring  and  Summer  wardrobe. 

Spring  Dress  Materials 

and  Trimmings  March  15 

How  the  Spring  models  shall  be 
developed. 

Spring  Millinery  April  1 

The  newest  models  in  smart  hats, 
veils  and  coiffures. 

Spring  Fashions  April  15 

The  last  word  on  Spring  gowns, 
waists,  lingerie  and  accessories. 

Bride’s  May  1 

Late  Spring  fashions  and  special 
bridal  interests. 

Summer  Homes  May  15 

A  journey  ‘  ‘thro’  pleasures  andpal- 
aces”  in  Newport  and  elsewhere. 

Summer  Fashions  June  1 

The  final  showing  of  the  Summer 
modes  that  will  be. 

European  and  Travel  June  15 

Where  to  go,  how  to  go,  what  to 
wear  and  how  to  wear  it. 

Hot  Weather 

Outing  Fashions  July  1 

The  correct  wardrobe  and  equips 
ment  for  all  outdoor  sports. 

Vacation  July  15 

The  perennial  interests  of  Summer 
described  and  pictured. 

Outdoor  Life  August  1 

The  beau  monde  at  play  in  N  ew- 
port,  Bar  Harbor  and  the  Berk- 
shires. 

Children’s  Fashions  August  15 

Outfits  for  the  infant  and  the 
school  boy  or  girl. 

Autumn  Millinery  September  1 

A  guide  to  the  season’s  best  ex¬ 
pressions  in  hats  and  bonnets. 

Forecast  of 

Autumn  Fashions  September  15 

The  first  accurate  forecast  of  the 
fashions  for  Autumn. 

Autumn  Patterns  October  1 

A  grown-up  picture  book,  featur¬ 
ing  Vogue’s  patterns  for  Fall  and 
Winter. 

Autumn  Shopping  October  15 

A  tour  through  the  best  shops  of 
two  continents. 

Winter  Fashions  November  1 

Vogue’s  dress  rehearsal  of  the 
Winter  mode. 

Dramatic  and  Vanity  November  15 

The  fine  arts  that  make  fair  women 
fairer. 

Christmas  Gifts  December  1 

Vogue’s  solution  of  the  Christmas 
Shopping  problem. 

Christmas  December  15 

Midwinter  fashions,  festivities  and 
frivolities. 


$4  Invested  in  Vogue 


( *  a  tiny  fraction  of  your 
loss  on  one  ill-chosen  gown) 


May  Save  You  $400 


The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really  expensive 
one  !  Hats,  furs,  boots,  gloves  that  just  miss  being  exactly 
what  you  want  —  these  are  the  clothes  that  cost  more  than 
you  can  afford ! 

By  investing  $4.00  in  Vogue,  you  secure  INSURANCE 
against  wasting  this  way  a  single  penny  of  your  clothes 
expenditure  in  the  year  1913. 

Vogue’s  value  is  at  its  greatest  now  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  planning  new  clothes,  The  next  four  numbers 
form  a  complete  guide  to  a  Spring  wardrobe  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  individuality  and  correctness — a  guide  that  not 
only  furnishes  valuable  ideas,  but  saves  costly  failures. 

The  demand  for  these  Spring  Fashion  numbers  always 
clears  the  newsstands  in  a  few  days.  Even  though  you  are 
getting  Vogue  regularly  from  your  newsdealer,  it  will  pay 
you  to  reserve  in  advance  these  special  Spring  numbers. 

In  fact  this  is  the  easiest  way  for  you  to  prove  that  Vogue 
will  pay  for  itself — ten,  twenty,  even  a  hundred  times  over. 

Join  today  the  most  smartly  dressed  women  in  America, 
the  women  who  use  Vogue.  A  whole  year  of  Vogue 
costs  $4.00  — an  insignificant  part  of  your  waste  on  a  badly 
selected  hat  or  gown.  But  you  don’t  even  have  to  subscribe. 

Alongside  is  a  column  of  “Vogue  for  the  Coming  Year.” 
Just  check  with  a  pencil  the  numbers  that  interest  you  most, 
hand  the  list  to  your  newsdealer.  He  will*  be  glad  to  see 
that  you  get  them  as  soon  as  they  are  out. 


TRY  IT  FOR  YOURSELF 

Before  ordering,  even  for  a  short 
period,  you  may  prefer  first  to 
make  Vogue  prove  that  it  will  more 
than  pay  itself.  Try  two  or  three 
numbers.  Here  is  the  coupon. 
Check  in  numbers  you  want.  Tear 
out.  Hand  it  to  your  newsdealer. 


. Tear  Along  This  Line . 

M  r.  N  ewsclealer  : 

Please  reserve  for  me  the  Special  Early  Spring 
Fashion  numbers  of  Vogue  checked  below. 
Also  such  additional  numbers  as  I  have  checked 
in  -‘Vogue  for  the  Coming  Year.” 

I  I  SMART  FASHIONS . Feb.  1st 

I  1  FORECAST  OF  SPRING  FASHIONS  Feb.  15th 
I  I  SPRING  PATTERNS  ....  March  1st 
I  I  DRESS  MAT.  AND  TRIMMING  March  15tb 

Name  and  Address 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 
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February,  1913 


IN  calling  this  conservatory 
“ideal,”  we  have  particularly  in 
mind  three  things: 

First — there’s  its  attractiveness — 
its  charming  simplicity. 

Second — there’s  the  idea  itself — 
the  delightful  placing  of  the  conserv¬ 
atory  on  the  sunny  end  of  the  break¬ 
fast  room. 

Imagine  the  keen  pleasure  it  must 
be  to  sip  one’s  coffee  and  crunch 
cracklev  toast  on  a  winter’s  morn¬ 


ing  midst  a  Hood  of  sunshine  and 
surrounded  by  cheering  blooms. 

Anyone  who  cannot  enthuse  over 
such  ideal  breakfasting  conditions  is 
indeed  stolid. 

The  third  reason  for  this  conserv¬ 
atory  being  “ideal"  is  the  construc¬ 
tion. 

It’s  the  U-Bar. 

No  other  construction  is  construct¬ 
ed  like  it. 


Being  airy  and  free  from  heavy 
framework,  it  is  particularly  adapta¬ 
ble  for  conservatory  treatments. 

It  may  cost  a  bit  more  than  other 
constructions — but  it’s  worth  it.  In 
comparing  it  with  other  constructions 
you  will  readily  recognize  the  worth 
of  the  difference. 

Our  catalog'  both  explains  and 
shows  why  the  U-Bar  is  the  ideal 
construction  for  either  greenhouses 
or  conservatories.  Send  for  it. 


SYRACUSE  CHINA 

Where  luxury  and  necessity  are 
combined  in  table  service.  Write 

ONONDAGA  POTTERY  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Save  money 

T  Use  the  farm  and 
garden  tools  that  do 
the  work  of  3  to  6 
that  cul- 


men. 

1  tivate  in  a 
I  \seiientific 
ay.  and 


I  H  ■  and  D  r  1  1 

H  I  S.  i  <li  r.  Doubt 

|  w  Wheel  Hoe,  Cult! 

vator.  and  Plow. 

'  Indestructible  steel  , 

t&r  frame.  A 

*  TJT  EC1  $7  64-page  illustrated 
a.  uxy  fci_j  KL_j  catalogue 
Send  postal  for  it  today 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Box  1 1 10k.*l’liila.  Pa. 


I  enlarge 

f  *BP^r  No-  25  I 

your 

is  a  com-  1 

1  crops — •  9 

l  bined  Hill  ■ 

FLOOR  VARNISH 


Paint  Without  Oil 


The  Bausch  &  Bomb  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
will  send,  on  request,  their  new  catalog:,  which  describes  the 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB-ZEISS  T£|^R 

and  other  photographic  lenses.  This  catalog  is  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  photography. 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down  the 
Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five 
Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Everyone 
Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N.  Y.. 
has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint 
without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof  and 
as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs 
about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r,  43  North  St..  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  package,  also 
color  card  and  full  information  showing  you  how  you  can 
save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  to-day. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 


Overheard  in  the  lobby: 

“If  she  were  going  to  trim  it  with  cotton 
braid,  why  on  earth  did  she  squander 
so  much  money  on  that  elegant  velvet!” 


To  spoil  the  effect  of  fine  goods  with  cheap  trimming  is  almost  as  foolish 
as  to  spoil  the  effect  of  a  Fine  Motor  Car  or  Carriage,  or  the  effect  of  the  hine 
Natural  Woods  in  your  house,  with  cheap  varnish. 

* 

There  is  a  separate  and  specially  made  Murphy  Varnish  for  each  use  to 
which  varnish  is  put :  and  it  gives  the  Finish  which  corresponds  to  Fine  Cars 
and  Carriages  and  Homes:  a  Finish  which  preserves  and  increases  all  Artistic 
Values:  a  Finish  which  gives  Artistic  Value  to  inexpensive  vehicles  and  houses. 


The  Varnish 
That  Lasts 
Longest 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  President 

Associated  with  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada 


NEWARK, 
N.  J. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


I 


IT  often  happens  that  you 
want  something  ejdra 
choice  in  Asters,  Pansies, 
Petunias,  Sweet  Peas  or  other 
Flower  Seeds  or  a  special  va¬ 
riety  of  vegetable.  You  may 
be  looking  for  a  fine  Rose 
which  you  noted  last  summer  or  some  out-of-the- 
ordinary,  old-fashioned  perennial  or  garden  plant 
which  is  not  known  or  kept  in  stock  by  the  average 
dealer.  If  your  inquiry  as  to  where  you  will  most 
likely  find  what  you  are  looking  for  be  made  to  a  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  professional  or  amateur,  the  answer  nine 
times  out  of  ten  will  be: 

“You  Can  Get  Them  at  Dreer’s” 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  edition  of  Dreer’s  Garden  Book  describes  and 
offers  nearly  5000  species  and  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs, 
which  include  really  everything-  worth  growing  in  this  country.  Many 
of  the  sorts  are  illustrated,  and  practical  cultural  notes  on  flowers  and 
vegetables  make  this  book  of  greater  value  than  any  half  dozen  books 
on  gardening.  Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 

DREER’S  CARDINAL  CLIMBER  is  the  most  beautiful,  brilliant 
and  distinct  annual  climber  ever  introduced.  It  is  a  strong,  rapid 
grower,  with  deeply  lacinated  foliage  and  covered  with  brilliant  red 
flowers,  which  make  it  a  blaze  of  glory  from  mid-july  till  frost. 

25c  per  packet.  Dreer’s  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. _ 
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Everybody^  Flower 
The  Gladiolus 

I  have  called  it  everybody’s  flower  because  it  is  the  one 
flower  that  will  grow  for  everybody  and  is  loved  by  every¬ 
body  who  grows  it.  It  asks  no  favors.  It  has  no  exact¬ 
ing  soil  requirements.  It  is  sturdy,  vigorous,  independ¬ 
ent.  It  will  glorify  a  king’s  garden  or  the  humblest 
dooryard  with  its  magnificent  spikes  of  bloom. 


I  Ask  You  to  Give  It  a  Trial 
I  Want  You  to  Love  It  as  I  Do 

Love  of  it  and  nothing  else  is 
the  reason  that  I  am  today  the 
leading  grower  in  America  of  this 
beautiful  flower.  1  began  growing 
it  as  an  amateur.  It  won  my  in¬ 
terest,  then  my  love.  It  is  so 
royal  yei  so  democratic.  If  you 
have  never  grown  it  let  me  intro¬ 
duce  it  to  you  through  one  of  my 
special  collections. 

My  New  Catalog 
Will  Delight  You 


It  tells  all  about  these  collections  and  the 
best  of  over  25,000  varieties  which  I  have 
grown.  It  tells  just  how  to  grow  the 
gladiolus  and  is  exquisitely  illustrated  in 
natural  colors.  It  tells  how  you  can  haye 
a  succession  of  these  matchless  flowers  in 
your  garden  from  July  until  September.  I 
will  send  this  little  book  free  if  you  will 
write  for  it  dt  once. 


ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farms 

130,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


More  Luxury-New  Conveniences— Greater  Comfort 
in  the  Magnificent  New  Baker  Coupe 


Selling  an  automobile  on  paper  involves  two 
things :  unbounded  confidence  in  the  maker  and 
unapproaehed  beauty  in  the  car. 

This  explains  why  the  mere  announcement 
of  the  magnificent  New  Baker  Coupe  resulted 
in  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  cars  throughout  the 
country,  even  before  the  first  lot  had  received  the 
final  touches  in  their  careful  course  through  the 
big  Baker  plant. 

There  could  be  no  more  emphatic  proof  that 
this  handsome  model— the  latest  creation  by  the 
oldest,  foremost  and  largest  electric  car 
builders  in  the  country — fully  meets  the  public 
demand  for  a  thoroughly  stylish,  yet  conservative, 
coupe.  It  is  a  big,  roomy  motor  car,  with  full 
limousine  back,  longer  wheel  base,  graceful  low- 
liung  body  lines,  and  new  hoods  of  French 
design. 

REVOLVING  FRONT  SEATS  are  one  of  the 
innovations  introduced  in  this  Baker  Model. 


These  permit  the  occupants  to  face  forward  or 
turn  about,  while  an  easy  view  of  the  road  is 
secured  from  the  rear  seat  because  of  the 
exceptionally  low  front  and  front  quarter 
windows. 

Either  Lever  or  Wheel  Steer 

The  former  from  rear  seat,  the  latter  from  left 
front  seat  (with  controlling  lever  attached  to 
steering  mast).  In  every  detail  the  new  Baker 
Coupe  strikes  the  last  note  of  supremacy  in 
convenience  and  luxury. 

Baker  luxury  is  the  enduring  kind  because 
the  car  itself  was  built  first;  the  luxury  was  added 
afterward.  With  Baker  beauty  is  unquestioned 
mechanical  excellence — the  kind  that  gives  the 
car  its  long  life;  its  ability  to  climb  hills,  plough 
through  snow,  sand  and  mud  and  stand  up  under 
the  hardest  service,  always  at  a  lower  cost  of  up¬ 
keep  than  any  other  electric. 


THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Builders  also  of  Baker  Electric  Trucks 


CANADA:  The  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


New  York,  1798  Broadway  St.  Louis,  5201  Delmar  Avenue  Washington,  1140  Connecticut  Av  Duluth,  316  W.  First  St  Cincinnati,  1609  Madison  Road  Columbus,  O.,  165  N.  Fourth  St 

Chicago,  1221  Michigan  Avenue  Detroit,  815  Woodward  Avenue  Salt  Lake  City,  430  Brigham  St  San  Francisco,  Golden  Gate  and  Omaha,  40th  &  Farnam  Sts  Syracuse.  414  West  Onondaga  St 

Philadelphia,  1927-29  Market  St  Kansas  City.  3105  Gillham  Road  Los  Angeles.  10th  &  Olive  Sts  Van  Ness  Avenues  Hartford,  1 18  Church  Street  Pittsburgh.  Center  &  Morewood 

Boston,  801  Boylston  Street  Atlanta,  451  Peachtree  Street  Denver,  1542  Broadway  {For  continuation  of  Branch  and  Dealer  list  see  other  current  advertisements ) 


ADVANCE  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 


it  an 


Kitchen 


little  pool?  about  I&os'efi” 

A  Catalog  —  and  more 

is  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring — the  most  beautiful 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

It  is  sent  free  to  intending  purchasers — to  anyone, 
without  obligation  to  purchase,  for  ioc  in  coin  or  stamps. 


A  TRIBUTE 

“I  have  always  blessed  the 
day  when  I  saw'  in  'Country 
Life’  the  modest  advertisement 
of  '.  /  Little  Book  About  Roses.’ 
Live  or  six  years  ago  it  was, 
cud  the  results  of  that  introduc¬ 
tion  to  you  have  added  beauty 
and  happiness  to  every  year.” 


George  H.  Peterson 

Rose  and  Peony 
Specialist 

Box  30,  FAIR  LAWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


);  The  instructions  here  given, 
on  this  April  date  of  our  GAR¬ 
DEN  AND  PLANTING  CAL¬ 
ENDAR,  show  how  we  aim  to 
supply  authoritative  information 
(from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  T. 
Powell),  always  on  the  right  day, 
•o  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked 
-and  for  365  days  of  the  year. 
AT  THIS  MEANS  TO  YOU. 
With  an  order  for  a  5-lb.  bag  of  MAK-GRO 
ODORLESS  PLANT  FOOD  at  $1.00  or  with  a 
100-pound  bag  of  EARLY-CROP  ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER  at  $3.75,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  this  unique  and  Artistic  Calendar. 


Saturate  part  of  a  clean  Blotter,  wfyi'.  -S-  Let  ‘it?  dfy  .thoroughly  — 
Pour  water  on  it  —  Noticechow‘<th<t  tfry  ‘irik  re-cHs^QUfesc^y^  r\ms  into 
the  freshly-moistened  fibers  still  clean  part  of 'the1  Matter*  This 

will  suggest  how,  in  like  Ynaifrfcr,  the  grains  of  our  E.VR3i\  -‘CROP 

ODORLESS  FERTILIZER 


(and  of  our  MAK-GRO  ODOKLESS  flEA^T  FOOD),  when  mixed  with  the 
soil,  are  acted  upon  by  the  rains  and  cthe^c£FBfcoi%t£V-£,c  ^cJeasYng  from  time  to 
time  from  ‘  '  *  *" '*’“ 

Nitrogen,  P' 
ly  throughout 


EAREr-CROP 
ODORLESS 
FERTIIJZJ 


FOR  EXTENSIVE  PLANTING 
&  GARDENING  OPERATIONS 

SHIPPED  IN  lOO-POUND  BAGS  *3.75 


ment. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Booklet  on  the  subject, 
so  that,  being  convinced  of  the 
value  of  our  product,  you  will  be 
prepared  to  try  it  out  in  your  Gar¬ 
den  and  Planting  Operations  this 
year.  For  all  growing  things. 
Among  the  dozen  or  more  Book¬ 
lets  by  Mr.  George  T.  Powell  on 
Gardening  and  kindred  subjects, 
which  we  intend  '  for'  extensive 
distribution,  may  be  several  you 
might  want.  Send  for  the  list. 


MAK-GRO 

ODORLESS 

PL,VNtr^O.OD 


CONSUMERS 

FERTILIZER 

COMPANY 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR 
THE  SMALLER  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  HOME  AND  GARDEN 


CONSUMERS  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  ^swcrVoBIRgk  cIty 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 

ANNOUNCES 

Cedar  Acres  Gladioli 


AWARDS  FOR  1912 

Silver  Cup  of  Na  ional  Gladiolus  Society 
and  Diploma  of  Horor  awarded  in  Lon¬ 
don  May  24th  by  Royal  International 
Horticultural  Society. 

Gold  Medal  of  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  awarded  for  advancement 
in  culture  and  uses  September  13th. 

Gold  Medal  of  Societa  Orticola  of 
Varese,  Italy,  awarded  September. 


These  awards  speak  for  the  superiority  of 
“Cedar  Acres”  Gladioli 


Dawn  (Tracy’s;, 

Maize,  Corn  color 
Mrs.  Janies  H.  Lancashire 

Cream 

McAlpin,  Rose 
Niagara,  Buff 
Golden  Queen,  Cream 
Tinted  Yellow 


Liberty  Bright  Red 
Princess,  Scarlet 
Royale,  Purple 
Sunrise,  Yellow 
Wild  Rose,  Light  Pink 
Willy  Wigman,  Cream 
with  Crimson  blotch 


ANNIVERSARY  OFFER 

Shell  Pink 


One  each  of  the  twelve  named  varieties  for  $2.00,  two  each 
for  $3.50,  six  each  tor  $10.00  prepaid. 

My  Tenth  Anniversary  catalogue  is  free  for  the  asking  and  tells 
you  how  you  should  grow  and  use 


BULBS  THAT  BLOOM 

Box  E  WENHAM,  MASS. 


- 1913 
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FISKE  C&  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1855  Arena  Building  New  York 


Trade  Mark  Kegd.  in  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Canada 


The  most  artistic  and  permanent 
building  material  in  the  world 


Beauty  and  Economy 

A  “Tapestry”  Brick  House  is  the  most  beau- 
TY  tiful  and  distinctive  that  can  be  built. 


Do  you  realize  its  low  cost  and  economy?  It 
is  really  cheaper  than  wood. 

“Tapestry”  Brick  never  needs  painting,  is 
cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter,  saves 
25%  of  your  heating  bills,  is  safer  from  fire, 
saves  on  insurance  and  makes  your  entire 
property  more  salable. 


Learn  the  facts.  Send  for  these  books,  specify  which 

The  Cost  of  a  House.  A  comparison  in  figures  between 
brick,  wood,  cement  and  hollow-block  construction.  Free. 
“Tapestry”  Brickwork.  Describing  brick  architecture  of 
all  ages,  with  new  illustrations  in  seven  colors.  This  book 
is  constantly  used  for  reference  by  leading  architects.  Free. 
Tapestry  Brick  Fireplaces.  Shows  many  new  designs  in 
the  most  economical  and  beautiful  fireplace  material  in 
the  world.  Prices  from  $15.00  up.  Free. 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000.  41  house  designs.  25c. 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cost.  71  designs.  50c. 
One  Hundred  Bungalows.  50c. 

All  these  designs  are  from  leading  architects’  offices,  and 
include  prize  designs  from  nation-wide  competitions. 


If  it  isn’t  FISKE’ S 
it  isn’t  “Tapestry” 
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Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  from  which  trains  run  to  Long  Island  Points 


Long  Isl  and  Offers 
Opportunities  for  tf 


YOU  can’t  “talk  suburban  homes”  without  mentioning  Long  Island.  It  is  the  HOMELAND  on  the  tongue  ol 
everyone  who  loves  all  that  the  name  HOME  implies.  When  you  go  to  Long  Island  you’re  not  a  pioneer — 
thousands  of  homeseekers  have  blazed  the  trail;  have  settled  there  in  congenial  communities,  established 
schools  and  churches,  organized  clubs  for  men  and  women;  beautified  the  surroundings,  caused  stores  of  every 
description  to  be  built.  You’re  not  going  to  a  land  of  promise,  isolated  from  the  world’s  greatest  amusement  and 
business  center.  The  transit  facilities,  like  the  improvements  in  each  town,  are  there  now.  No  one,  seeing,  denies 
the  wonderful  superiority  of  Long  Island  overall  other  suburban  districts  in  climatic  conditions,  due  to  salt-water 
surroundings,  the  healthfulness  resulting,  its  unique  and  endless  variety  of  sports  or  recreations,  its  perfect  roads,  and 
physical  advantages. 


A  book  has  been  written,  profusely  illustrated,  showing  this  wonderful  diversity  of  hills  and 
plains,  lakes,  meadows,  the  wealth  of  water  privileges  (like  nothing  else  in  the  world),  its 
summer  resorts  and  its  wonderful  climate.  The  book  is  for  you.  Do  not  turn  aside  from 
Long  Island  until  you  have  written  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent,  Long  Island  Railroad, 
Room  371,  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  enclosing  ten  cents  postage  for  your  copy. 


The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  facilitate  traveling,  installing  electric  service,  modern 
station  buildings,  and  tunneling  under  the  East  river  to  the  center  of  Manhattan,  to  the  colossal  $100,000,000 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty -second  Street. 


Unlike  other  suburban  sections  that  offer  but  one  “lay  of  the  land”  for  homeseekers  to  choose  from,  Long 
Island  offers  many,  embodying  hills,  valleys,  plains,  farmland  and  the  shores  of  beautiful  bays,  lakes,  Sound  and 
the  mighty  and  majestic  Atlantic  Ocean.  Think  of  it!  Any  condition  and  setting  for  a  suburban  home  less 
than  an  hour  away  from  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
advantages  offered  homeseekers  to  locate  on  Long  Island.  Go  there  NOW  to  live.  Have  an  early  choice  of  its 
beauties,  its  investments,  its  opportunities  for  health,  pleasure  and  profit;  for  the  summer  or  for  the  year  around 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 


What  Long  Island  Offers  thelHome  Seeker 

by  A.  W.  Dean 


TEN  years  ago  Long  j| 

Island  was  little 
known  outside  Brooklyn, 
even  to  New  Yorkers.  It 
was  considered  inaccessi¬ 
ble  and  regarded  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  waste  land  and 
flimsy  summer  cottages. 

To-day  the  Long  Island 
service  is  extended  to  the 
remotest  ends  of  this  one 
hundred  and  thirty  mile 
strip  of  land.  It  has  add¬ 
ed  electrified  roads,  so  that  distances  beyond  thirty  miles  from 
the  city  are  brought  within  commuting  accessibility  available  for 
almost  everyone.  As  a  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  our  largest  city, 
Long  Island  is  of  great  import.  From  the  census  of  1900  to  our 
last  one  the  population  of  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City  has 
increased  thirty-nine 
per  cent,  or  over  a 
million  and  a  third,  a 
greater  percentage  in¬ 
crease  than  ever  oc¬ 
curred  before.  Man¬ 
hattan  is  greatly  con¬ 
gested,  and  has  but  a 
limited  opportunity 
for  extension.  In  the 
days  of  Malthus,  wise 
heads  would  be  dubi¬ 
ously  shaken  when 
the  future  of  the  city 
was  considered.  But 
the  rediscovery  of 
Long  Island  has  made 
it  a  factor  in  not  only 
increasing  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  better 
homes,  but  also  add¬ 
ing  to  the  daily  sup¬ 
plies  of  food  stuffs. 

The  Island  is  unique 
in  the  number  and  di¬ 
versity  of  its  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Its  impor¬ 
tance  may  be  judged 


when  it  is  considered  that 
its  population  equals  that 
of  New  Jersey,  and  is 
over  double  that  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Yet  all  this 
great  section  has  been  so 
closely  connected  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  railroads  that 
practically  two-thirds  of 
its  extent  is  within  easy 
commuting  distance  of 
the  city.  Along  the  roll¬ 
ing  hills  of  the  north, 
with  the  beautiful  harbors,  home  sections  of  all  sorts  are  in  touch 
with  the  city.  The  farms  in  the  center  of  the  Island  are  able  to 
bring  in  their  products  as  quickly  as  if  they  were  on  the  immediate 
borders  of  the  metropolis.  The  anomaly  of  a  seaside  home  in 
connection  with  the  city  is  changed  here.  For  there  are  many 

dwellers  at  the  ocean 
edge  who  are  as  close 
to  the  heart  of  New 
York  City  as  though 
they  lived  in  uptown 
Manhattan. 

As  the  Long  Island 
road  is  about  to  open 
a  new  electrified 
branch  of  its  service 
to  Port  Washington, 
it 1  seems  fitting  that 
some  of  the  manifold 
opportunities  of  this 
section  be  spoken  of, 
and  that  the  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  metropol¬ 
itan  congestion  might 
here  be  shown.  No¬ 
ticing  the  map  on  this 
page,  it  will  be  seen 
that  electric  roads  run 
from  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Terminal  to  Port 
Washington,  to  Mine- 
ola,  to  Long  Beach, 
and  to  Far  Rockaway. 
Later  the  work  that 


The  beach  at  Long  Beach  offers  wonderful  opportunities  for  surf  bathing  and  a 
climate  pleasing  the  year  round 


This  map  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  shows  how  the  system  has  been  extended  and  its 
efficiency  increased  by  electrification.  The  projected  roads  that  will  open  up  all  this 
territory  within  the  near  future  are  indicated  in  the  key 


Laurelton  shows  well-shaded  streets  and  pleasing  lawns  that  are  without 
the  appearance  of  bare  newness 


At  Wampage  Shores  near  Port  Washington  there  are  interesting  drive¬ 
ways  and  pleasing  buildings  of  a  good  type 
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PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  ESTATES  OF  GREAT  NECK 


PROSPERITY  SIGNIFIES  EFFICIENCY 


Believing  that  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of  efficient  service  is 
found  in  the  record  of  a  steady  and  healthful  growth,  the  McKnight 
Realty  Company  desires  to  present  to  its  friends  and  prospective 
clients  a  few  statistics  concerning  the  Estates  of  Great  Neck,  a 
carefully  restricted,  select  and  congenial  neighborhood  in  a  self¬ 
ruling  community.  Distance  from  Pennsylvania  terminal,  16  miles; 
express  time  now  29  minutes;  a  cozy  golf  club  (with  a  100-acre 
golf  course)  as  a  social  center;  half  a  mile  of  waterfront,  with  a 
safe  harbor  and  a  splendid  bathing  beach;  no  assessments;  winding, 

the  Mcknight  realty  co. 


macadamized  drives;  beautiful  old  trees;  a  diversity  of  architecture 
and  yet  very  reasonable  in  price. 

Here  is  the  atmosphere  and  charm  of  your  Old  Family  Home, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  indulge  in  your  favorite  sports 
by  merely  putting  on  your  hat  and  walking  out  of  the  house.  An 
ideal  place  for  the  children,  who  eventually  would  commend  your 
foresight  in  purchasing  a  home  in  such  an  environment. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  magazine  telling  about  the  wonderful 
development  of  Long  Island. 


Tel.  3620  Madison  Sq. 


347  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

2 Yz  miles  from  Monroe  station 
Attractively  furnished 

Gentleman’s  Country  Home 

with  8  acres,  beautifully  wooded 
High  elevation — magnificent  views 
House  contains  8  rooms,  large  liv¬ 
ing  room  with  massive  fireplace, 
extensive  verandas;  stable,  garage 
Price  (furnished)  $11,000 
WILLIAM  A.  LAMBERT,  Owner 
99  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


I'll 

hli/L  |ij 

Complete  Country  Home 


with  chickens,  cow  barn  and  stable  or 
garage,  in 

Great  Neck’s 

most  exclusive  section.  Two  acres  of 
ground,  with  garden  and  tennis  court. 
House  stucco,  adapted  to  year  round 
residence.  Five  master’s  bedrooms,  2 
baths,  and  quarters  for  3  servants 
with  bath.  Large  rooms  on  ground 
floor.  Southern  exposure  and  attract¬ 
ive  location.  Price  $25,000.  Best 
value  in  GREAT  NECK  to-day. 
Come  and  see  it  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self.  Also  other  desirable  properties 
at  Great  Neck  for  sale  and  to  rent. 

John  Robertson  Hoyt 

516  5th  Avenue  New  York  City 


Riverdale=on=H  udson 

Provides  the  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  residential  plots  or  houses  amid 
agreeable  surroundings,  with  all  im¬ 
provements  supplied. 

COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Reached  in  35  minutes  from  Ijsd 
Street,  by  automobile,  by  subway  to 
Van  Cortlandt,  or  by  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  trains,  both  divisions. 

Booklet  B  and  circular  on  application. 

DELAFIELD  ESTATE  INC. 

27  CEDAR  STREET 

Telephone  John  277  New  York  City 


HIGH-CLASS  WATER  FRONT 

North  Shore,  Long  Island,  within  commuting  zone,  90 
acres,  picturesque,  rolling  land,  %  under  cultivation, 
balance  fine  woodland.  50  feet  elevation,  1,000  feet  of 
white  sandy  beach,  unobstructed  views  of  Bav  and 
Sound.  Excellent  estate  property.  Will  divide.  Trice 
$800  per  acre.  For  further  particulars  applv  to 
THEODORE  S.  HALL,  No.  3  Park  Row,  New  York 
Specialist  in  Long  Island  water  fronts, 
farms,  acreage  and  country  homes. 


A  home  that  combines 
the  advantages  of  delight¬ 
ful  country  surroundings, 
accessibility  to  the  water  and 
a  pleasant  social  environment, 
leaves  little  more  to  ask  for. 


<@rentooltie 


Great  Neck,  Long  Island 

includes  all  these  advantages  in  an  exclusive 
residential  colony  with  every  modern  conven¬ 
ience  near  New  York. 

Its  location  on  tne  waterfront  anpeals  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  yachtsman  who  will  find  safe 
anchorage  to  accommodate  any  pleasure  craft 
and  the  whole  of  Long  Island  Sound  in  which 
to  cruise  and  race.  The  casino  with  spacious 
living  room,  dining  hall,  bathing  apartments, 
wide  verandas,  etc.,  reserved  exclusively  for 
residents  of  the  colony  will  be  the  natural  cen¬ 
ter  of  all  social  activities. 

The  plots  are  generous  in  size,  unique  in 
shape  and  outlook  and  lend  themselves  readily 
to  individual  treatment  in  landscaping  and  archi¬ 
tecture. 

It  is  essential  that  purchasers  be  creditably 
known  to  owners.  You  would  enjoy  a  run  out  to 
GRENWOLDE.  Full  directions,  road  maps  and 
detailed  information  sent  you  for  the  asking. 

PAUL  V.  SHIELDS 

286  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone,  1926  Madison  Square 
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The  home  of  Mr.  Carleton  Macy  at  Hewlett,  Long  Island,  a  section 
that  has  become  noted  for  the  good  architecture  of  its  homes 


A  stucco  house  at  Long  Beach  that  is  representative  of  the  high  class 
dwellings  being  erected  there 


has  already  been  started  will  open  up  the 
branch  to  Oyster  Bay,  then  the  branch 
from  Lynbrook  to  Babylon,  and  finally 
that  from  Floral  Park  to  Northport.  So 
that  all  this  section  will  be  within  an  hour 
of  the  heart  of  New  York.  Let  us  note 
the  characteristics  of  sections  in  order  to 
show  that  this  great  district  renders  avail¬ 
able  a  country  home  to  the  city  man  of  all 
degrees  of  cost  and  kind,  from  the  great 
estate  to  the  suburb  proper,  and  from  the 
residential  section  to  broad  farm  land. 

There  are  various  places  within  the 
metropolitan  district  suburban  in  charac¬ 
ter.  Flushing  is  on  the  north  shore  on 
the  Sound,  a  district  of  well-shaded 
streets.  It  was  once  an  old,  Dutch  vil¬ 
lage,  and  has  the  look  of  a  settled  commu¬ 
nity.  On  another  branch  the  electric  trains 
of  the  railroad  reach  Forest  Hills,  Kew, 

Richmond  Hill,  Jamaica,  and  farthest  out, 

Garden  City,  which,  however,  is  only 
eighteen  miles  away.  After  what  appears 
hardly  any  time  at  all,  the  train  from  New 
\  ork  comes  from  the  tunnel  and  stops  at 
b orest  Hills,  where  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sage  Foundation  a  model  settle¬ 
ment  is  being  erected.  The  best  precedents  of  European  rural 
architecture  have  been  followed,  and  the  latest  advances  in  build¬ 
ing  and  sanitation  and  lighting  have  been  adapted.  Kew  and 


on  the  newly  electrified  line 


Richmond  Hill  also  have  homes  that  are 
architecturally  beautiful  and  at  generous 
spacing.  And  even  on  the  edge  of  Jamai¬ 
ca  the  homes  are  placed  as  in  a  wide  roll¬ 
ing  park.  Another  branch  of  the  railroad 
goes  to  seashore  homes,  but  at  about  the 
same  distance  from  New  York.  Here  in 
sight  of  the  sea,  but  with  woodland  roads 
and  landscaped  lawns,  some  of  our  best 
country  house  architecture  may  be  found 
at  Hewlett,  Woodmere,  Cedarhurst,  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Far  Rockaway.  And  on  an¬ 
other  spur  of  the  same  division  the  road 
goes  to  Long  Beach,  where  a  cottage 
settlement  has  been  built  about  a  great 
hotel  facing  the  sea.  These  sections  men¬ 
tioned  have  all  been  built  up  according  to 
the  best  ideals,  and  afford  country  homes 
at  a  great  range  in  prices. 

Going  along  the  north  shore  by  way  of 
the  new  Port  Washington  division,  one 
enters  the  district  of  great  estates  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Sound.  In  this  district  devel¬ 
opment  companies  have  rendered  homes 
that  are  estates  to  individuals.  For  the 
corporation  is  enabled  to  accomplish  just 
what  the  individual  of  large  means  is  able 
to  do  for  himself,  and  in  reality  the  homes  here  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  landed  estates.  The  most  distant  on  this  division 
will  be  within  about  thirty  minutes  of  the  heart  of  New  York. 


curving  driveways  and  interesting  landscaping 


On  the  Estates  of  Great  Neck  there  is  beauti¬ 
ful  woodland  as  well  as  water  front  property 
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Prepare  for  the  Hot  Days  of  Next  Summer  NOW! 

Do  not  wait  until  too  late.  Own  a  pretty  Seashore  Home  at 

SALT  AIRE 


<0n  fire  Maud  25cacl).  €^e  Rummer  2$ungaIoto  Colonp  bp  tfje  £ea. 
li^ou^c  an b  ground  from  $1800  to  $2500  on  ea-eip  tejmi£. 


At  SALTAIRE  you  can  own  a  pretty  bungalow,  right  on  the 
Ocean,  at  no  more  expense  than  your  bills 
of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  amount  to. 

At  SALTAIRE  the  broad  expanse  of  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  in  front  of  your  porch;  the  Great 
South  Bay  is  your  back  yard;  the  New  York 
State  Park  to  your  right;  SALTAIRE  Har¬ 
bor  to  your  left. 

At  SALTAIRE  there  is  no  better  bathing,  fishing,  boating 
and  hunting  to  be  had  anywhere. 

Write  or  phone  for  booklet  H. 

FIRE  ISLAND  BEACH  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

Phone  1697  Greeley 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  B’way  &  34th  St.,  New  York 


At  SALTAIRE  the  nights  are  cool  and  restful  and  the 
salt-laden  atmosphere  is  invigorating. 

At  SALTAIRE  you  can  rest  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
social  requirements. 

C  i  |  Tp  i  IDE  >s  ninety  minutes  from  New  York  by  ex- 
jALl  AIRE  press  trains  and  fast  steamers. 

Seashore  property  near  New  York  is  the 
best  investment  today. 


A  Water  Front 

At  GREENWICH,  CONN 


NEW  house  in  SELECT  location.  Plenty  of  bed¬ 
rooms  and  baths.  Beautiful  grounds  and  unusual 
combination  of  water  and  shade  trees.  A  perfect 
gem.  Fairly  nestling  in  its  handsome  setting. 

Apply  to  us  for  especially  fine  properties 
ITH  BUILDING  Telephone  866 


RAYMOND  B.  THOMPSON 
or  CHESTER  MONTGOMERY 


GREENWICH  c°nn 


Noted  for  its  country  homes.  Tts  clean, 
all-electric  service  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 

&  H.  Ry.;  its  splendid  altitudes;  its 
beautiful  landscape  views,  and  its  health¬ 
fulness.  Rentals,  from  $600  a  year  upward. 
Some  attractive  propositions  for  pur¬ 
chasers  in  both  improved  and  unim¬ 
proved  lands.  Consult 

FRANKLIN  EDSON 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Tel.  876  GREENWICH,  CONN.  jp** 


I  Specialize  in  Shore  Fronts 
on  Long  Island.  Have  over  100 
parcels  on  my  lists,  ranging  from 
$200  per  acre  upward.  All  Per¬ 
sonally  Inspected.  For  fullest 
particulars,  address : 


WILLIAM  L.  GERARD 

Huntington, 

Long  Island 


REAL  COUNTRY  LIFE  AT 
HILLSDALE,  N.  J. 

Twenty-three  miles  out.  Two  blocks  from 
station.  A  New  House,  commanding  beauti¬ 
ful  views  of  rolling,  wooded  country  from  its 
wide,  spacious  piazzas.  On  large  plot  of 
ground.  Seven  rooms  and  bath  finished  in 
white  enamel  and  mahogany ;  huge  open  fire¬ 
place  in  living-room ;  house  well  heated 
throughout ;  large  roomy  attic  capable  of 
being  finished  to  provide  two  more  rooms. 
Exceptionally  easy  terms.  Owner,  GEORGE 
C.  LARGE,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


A  HOME  IN  THE  HIGH  LANDS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  ROCKIES 
BEAVERHEAD  VALLEY,  MONTANA 

“ THE  LAND  OF  LEWIS  AND  CLARK” 

A  completely  equipped  ranch  of  3060  acres,  suitable  for  either  cattle,  sheep  or  farming.  Six  miles  from  town 
and  shipping  point.  House,  garage,  barns.  In  a  big  game  country  where  fishing  and  hunting  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  $55  an  acre,  including  2000  acres  leased  land  and  equipment. 

Write  for  booklet,  “The  Land  of  Lewis  and  Clark.”  Ranches  from  200  to  4000  acres  $15  to  $100  an  acre. 

CRITTENDEN-CH  A'P  MAN  CO.,  Dillon,  Montana 
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This  is  characterized  by  the 
Estates  of  Great  Neck.  The  chief 
developments  are  along  the  Sound, 
and  with  the  various  beautiful 
harbors  afford  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  sailing  and  bathing.  The 
enjoyment  of  these  pleasures  is 
greatly  assisted  by  some  of  the 
best-appointed  country  clubs  in 
the  East.  Continuing  further 
along  the  coast,  but  on  the  Oyster 
Bay  division,  the  towns  of  Roslyn, 

Glenhead,  Glen  Cove,  Locust  Val¬ 
ley  and  Oyster  Bay 
arc  passed  through. 

The  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  are  quite  like 
that  of  the  previous 
one.  Magnificent 
homes  of  individuals 
adjoining  the  beauti¬ 
ful  developments  of 
property  where  the 
landscaper’s  art  has 
vied  with  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  the  engineer 
in  making  the  district 
livable  and  attractive. 

On  the  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son  division,  which 
runs  from  Jamaica  via  Hicksville  to  Northport,  are  the  towns  of 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Huntington  and  Northport,  and  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  city  all  the  year  round.  All  this  dis¬ 
trict  enumerated  is  covered  with  a  network  of  wonderful  roads 
that  wind  up  hill  and  down  dale,  through  woodland  and  forest, 
giving  the  traveler  the  impression  of  being  miles  from  city  streets. 
It  only  takes  a  few  minutes  by  machine  to  turn  inland  from  the 
railroad  and  to  reach  the  rolling  farms  or  estates  of  the  country 
gentlemen. 

The  south  shore  is  flatter,  and  the  major  part  of  its  inhabited 
coast  line  fronts  upon  the  Great  South  Bay.  Rockville  Center, 
Freeport  and  Amityville  have,  near  the  railroad,  the  more  modest 
homes,  and  within  automobile  distance  the  acres  of  the  wealthy. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon  and  Bayshore,  about  an  hour  out 
from  town,  is  Brightwaters,  where  the  home-seeker  may  choose  a 
water  frontage,  a  site  on  the  pretty  lake  a  little  further  inland  or 
the  pine  woods  beyond.  As  one  goes  still  further  eastward  to 
Islip,  Great  River  and  Oakdale,  one  reaches  another  section  of 


pretty  parks  and  expensive  prop¬ 
erties  of  wealthy  individuals.  Be¬ 
yond  on  this  southern  side  comes 
a  section  of  beautiful  summer 
homes  at  Blue  Point  and  Bell- 
port,  Westhampton,  Quogue, 
Southampton  and  Easthampton. 
Westhampton  is  delightful  in  that 
the  bay  and  the  ocean  are  both 
easily  accessible,  and  this  town 
with  Quogue  and  the  other 
Hamptons  is  in  the  famous  Shin- 
necock  Hill  district,  where  rolling 
dunes  approximate 
Surrey  scenery.  The 
strip  of  sandy  beach 
that  separates  the 
Great  South  Bay 
from  the  ocean  is 
now  being  developed 
as  a  summer  section, 
and  kept  in  touch 
with  the  railroad  by 
a  fast  launch  service. 
Here  at  Saltaire  a  re- 
c  e  n  t  discovery  of 
science  will  turn  the 
power  of  the  waves 
into  electric  current. 

Between  these  two 
varied  coast  districts 
that  offer  beautiful  home  sites  lies  the  Middle  Island.  Out  from 
Jamaica  in  the  neighborhood  of  Westbury  are  the  large,  expen¬ 
sive  homes  of  those  whose  chief  interest  is  in  horsemanship  and 
stock  raising.  A  little  further  beyond,  at  Hicksville  and  Farm- 
ingdale,  are  large  truck  farms  that  are  in  daily  touch  with  the 
city.  The  section  beyond  this  in  the  center  of  the  Island  was 
formerly  considered  waste  land.  But  under  the  efforts  of  the 
President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  an  Experiment  Station 
was  started  at  Medford  and  another  at  Wading  River,  farther 
out.  The  result  of  several  years  has  been  to  show  that  all  this 
area  is  exceedingly  suited  to  cultivation.  Indeed,  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  three  hundred  and  eighty  varieties  of  plant  growth 
could  flourish  here.  And  as  the  first  Station  was  placed  on  the 
worst  ten  acres  that  could  be  found,  the  conclusions  are  not  at 
all  over-estimated.  Vegetables  of  all  sorts  and  exceedingly  fine 
quality  have  been  marketed  from  these  Stations,  and  as  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  clearing  the  land  can,  in  many  cases,  be  met  by  the  sale 
of  the  cord  wood,  there  are  exceedingly  good  opportunities  for 


The  long  board  walk  that  passes  most  of  the  Saltaire  houses  connects  the  Great  South  Bay 

with  the  ocean  beach 


A  bungalow  at  Belle  Terre  in  its  woodland  section.  Other  prop¬ 
erties  command  a  broad  sweep  over  the  Sound 


Jamaica  Estates  is  within  the  metropolitan  district,  but  boasts  an  interesting 
character  of  rural  homes 
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Huntington  Harbor 

Miniature  estate  consisting  of 
about  8  acres  in  gardens,  orchard 
and  lawns,  beautifully  shaded  and 
extending  to  water.  Fine  old  house 
of  12  rooms  and  2  baths  in  splendid 
condition.  A  tenant  house  for  gar¬ 
dener  or  coachman — is  offered  for 
sale  at  a  very  attractive  figure. 
For  particulars  address 


William  L.  Gerard 


Huntington,  Long  Island 


COME  TO 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 


LIFE’S  WORTH  LIVING  UP  HERE 


High  altitude,  dry  air,  good  water,  and  a 
beautiful  country.  I  sell  Farms,  Estates. 
Homes  and  Manufacturing  Sites.  All 
kinds  and  prices.  Let  me  know  what  kind 
of  property  you  are  looking  for. 

I’ll  send  illustrated  booklet. 

GEO.  H.  COOPER,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Room  210  Agricultural  Bank  Building 


VERMONT 

An  attractive  twenty-room  brick  house  with 
barn  (wood)  on  one-half  acre  of  land  located 
in  one  of  the  most  desirable  neighborhoods  of 
Bennington,  Vt. 

Ninety-foot  tiled  piazza,  porte-cochere,  per¬ 
gola,  electric  lights,  gas  for  cooking,  laundry, 
three  bath  rooms,  steam  heat,  two  fireplaces 
and  excellent  running  water. 

House  cust  over  $25,000.  Can  be  bought  for 
half  that  price. 

Address  Lock  Box  P,  Bennington,  Vt., 
for  further  particulars. 


A  CHARMING  BUNGALOW 

North  Shore  of  Long  Island,  one  hour  out,  beautifully 
situated  on  elevated  plot,  100  x  150,  overlooking  Sound, 
white,  sandy  beach  affords  ideal  bathing,  select  neigh¬ 
borhood,  near  2  Yacht  Clubs,  always  cool  and  a  most 
restful  location.  The  bungalow  commands  sweeping 
water  views,  has  6  rooms,  open  tire-place,  artesian 
water,  improvements,  large  veranda.  Price  $3,000. 
Terms,  photo  and  further  information  from 
THEODORE  S.  HALL,  No.  3  Park  Row,  New  York 


At  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  w  D4S  n  if 

“ “  utes  from  downtown  New  York  and  four  » 

minutes  from  station.  House  just  com¬ 
pleted,  ready  for  occupancy.  Three  tiled 
bathrooms,  five  masters’  and  two  maids’ 
bedrooms,  sleeping  porch,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  pantry  and  maids’ 
dining  room,  enclosed  and  heated  ve¬ 
randa  suitable  for  conservatory.  House 
has  sewer  to  tide  water,  gas,  electric 
light  and  water  connections.  Streets  are 
macadamized,  lighted,  with  fire  and  po¬ 
lice  protection.  No  improvement  assess¬ 
ments.  Substantial  concession  made  for 
prompt  purchase;  terms  reasonable.  For 
fuller  information  address 


Roche,  Craig  &  Wiley 


(f.Dqemont  (Fstate 

Tit  Jrarsdale  Station 


The  ideal  realization  of  out-of-town  living 
For  delightful  all-year  residence 
Commanding  outlooks  and  healthful  atmosphere 
All  improvements;  half  hour  electric  trains 


J.Warren  Thayer,  tres’jair^ijj 
data  .503  fifth  Avei? 

ark _ New  York  City.  A 


VILLAGE  FARM  FOR  SALE  IN  MASS. 

An  unusual  opportunity.  Seven  and  one-half  acres  on 
main  street,  near  stores  and  churches.  Good  colonial 
house,  newly  renovated,  papered,  painted.  Steam  heat, 
pure  mountain  water  supplied  by  town.  Bath-room 
complete;  four  fine  bedrooms  and  servant’s  room,  two 
parlors,  large  dining  room,  pantries,  kitchen.  Large  barn. 
Orchard,  berries,  big  asparagus  bed,  grapes,  etc.  Valu¬ 
able  all-year  home.  Northfleld,  Mass.  Price,  $6500. 

Room  1607  A,  31  Union  Square  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARMS 


Virginia  and  Maryland 

Colonial  Homes,  tidewater  properties,  dairy,  fruit  and  stock 
Farms,  Game  Preserves  and  Investments.  All  sizes  and 
prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  W.  LATHAM 

1420  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D-  C. 


Are  You  Looking  for  a 
Country  Place  ? 

Have  You  a  Place  For  Sale? 


If  you  are  seeking  for,  or  wish 
to  dispose  of,  any  particular  kind 
of  a  place — an  inexpensive  rural 
property  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  city,  a  suburban  house 
and  plot,  a  summer  house  in  the 
mountains  or  at  the  seashore,  or 
a  farm  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
any  special  product — the  Real 
Estate  Bureau  will  help  you  with¬ 
out  any  charge  for  its  services. 

In  writing  state  in  as  much  de¬ 
tail  as  possible  just  what  is  re¬ 
quired,  or  just  what  you  have, 
and  address  the 


Manager  of  the  Real  Estate 
Bureau,  House  &  Garden 


Union  Square 


New  York 


A  residential  town  of  beauty  and 
refinement.  Handsome  homes  with 
delightful  surroundings.  Midway  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia — 
express  train  service. 

Rentals,  $300  to  $6,000  a  year.  Com¬ 
pletely  furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Furnished  and  unfurnished  properties  for  sale  or 
rent  in  other  desirable  localities. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


ON  THE  DUNES.  East  Hampton,  E.  I.— Two  Dili's  from  Village 


High,  open  position,  between  ocean  and  Georgia  Lake, 
viewing  wide  and  beautiful  panorama.  10  rooms,  2 
baths,  in  prime  condition;  open  fires,  town  water.  Ser¬ 
vant’s  annex,  and  stable  (at  foot  of  dunes).  Sailing 
and  bathing.  Five  acres. 

FOB  SALE  OB  RENT— F.  M.  XE'VTOX,  Harvard  Clnli,  N.  Y, 


HOOD  RIVER 

1  wenty-five  acres  in  the  heart  of  Oregon  and  the  world’s 
peerless  fruit  valley.  Marvelously  productive,  healthful 
and  scenic,  purest  mountain  water.  Sixteen  acres  in  ap¬ 
ples;  1  in  pears,  best  commercial  varieties;  6  acres  in 
virgin  woodland;  1  acre  hay  land;  small  water  power.  New 
barn,  5-room  house,  beautiful  3-year-old  mare  colt;  berries. 
Complete  equipment.  Cultured  neighbors;  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Portland  (250,000)  65  miles  west;  2  trans¬ 
continental  railroads.  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 
Russell  G.  Pond,  Parkdale,  Ore. 


“SUNSET  H ILL” 

a  beautiful  country  home  at  Northport,  Long  Island, 
overlooking  Harbor  and  Sound.  5 14  acres.  Large 
dwelling,  14  rooms,  all  improvements;  barn,  garage, 
garden,  fruit  and  shade  trees.  For  sale  or  rent,  fur¬ 
nished  or  unfurnished. 

HENRY  S.  MOTT,  Owner 

80  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  C.,  or  Northport,  N.  Y. 


English  Oak  Linen  chest  executed  at 


our  shops. 

Art  furniture  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  and  worked  by  hand  made  from 
original  designs  and  to  your  exclusive 
order. 

We  will,  upon  inquiry,  forward 
booklet  illustrating  various  examples 
of  the  high  quality  of  our  work. 

THE  ART  JOINERY  CO. 

Seventh  and  Main  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  0.| 
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Roslyn  Estates  on  the  North  Shore  is  spoken  of  as  a  colony  of  private  estates,  and  is  one  of  the  interesting  inland  sections,  graced  by  all  types 

of  architecture  of  exceedingly  good  types 


farming  here.  This  activity  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fuller¬ 
ton  has  gone  to  prove  that  this  in¬ 
land  section,  not  only  the  sandy 
strip,  but  the  scrub  oak  places,  is 
particularly  fitted  to  become  an 
agricultural  district  with  fine 
transportation  and  exceedingly 
advantageous  physical  and  soil 
conditions.  This  district  extends 
from  the  pretty  inland  lake  of 
Ronkonkoma  out  to  the  beautiful 
dear-water  bays  of  Great  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Peconic,  Shelter  Island  Sound 
and  Gardener's  Bay. 

This  brief  geographical  descrip¬ 
tion  should  go  to  show  that  with¬ 
in  a  comparatively  small  area  there  are  conditions  which  do  not 
exist  in  any  other  single  section.  Beauties  of  scenery,  rural  and 
suburban  homes  of  all  sorts,  profitable  farming  opportunities, 
poultry  farms  whose  location  gives  them  advantage  over  their 
rivals,  pleasures  of  Sound  and  Bay  and  Ocean,  and  all  this  ren¬ 
dered  so  accessible  that  the  entire  district  has  almost  been  brought 
within  the  metropolitan  boundaries. 

When  the  projected  electrified  roads  are  completed,  this  condi¬ 
tion  will  be  improved  still  more.  And  it  will  render  New  York 
unique  as  a  city.  For  although  some  suburban  sections  are  older 
and  more  finished,  they  do  not  offer  anything  like  the  diversity  of 


attraction  to  be  found  here.  And 
one  feature  of  the  growth  that  is 
very  satisfactory  to  consider  is 
that  almost  all  the  work  that  is 
being  done  is  of  exceedingly  high 
class  and  made  under  the  most 
advanced  ideas  in  building  and  en¬ 
gineering.  As  the  farm  land  be¬ 
comes  developed,  Long  Island 
may  find  itself  self-supporting  for 
its  products,  and  besides  able  to 
help  solve  some  of  the  pressing- 
problems  of  living  costs  that  op¬ 
press  the  metropolis  to-day. 

In  addition  to  these  various  ad¬ 
vantages  there  is  another  factor  of 
attractiveness  still  to  be  mentioned 
— the  social  life.  Many  consider  that  rural  or  suburban  districts 
are  dull  places,  lacking  culture  in  the  metropolitan  sense.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  here.  On  Long  Island  has 
grown  up  a  new  sort  of  American  social  life,  that,  as  in  England, 
clings  about  outdoor  sports.  The  various  country  clubs  provide 
interesting  centers  for  gaiety  that  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
summer  colonies  but  flourishes  in  winter  also.  Some  of  these 
clubs  are  as  pretentious  as  the  Piping  Rock  Club — perhaps  the 
most  perfectly  appointed  club  house  in  the  country,  with  a  system 
of  bridle  paths  extending  for  seventy  miles — others  more  modest, 
but  each  offering  many  diversions  to  a  refined  membership. 


The  land  is  high  at  Northport  and  from  many  places  such  as 
Sunset  Hill  a  view  of  the  harbor  is  to  be  had 


Shoreham  is  beyond  Port  Jefferson,  with  most  of  its  houses  built  over¬ 
looking  a  broad  expanse  of  Sound 


Brightwaters  offers  a  variety  of  home  sites  on  the  South  Bay  and  an 
interesting  section  among  the  pines 


C.  Underwood  &  Underwood 


The  Gardens  of  Windsor  Castle 
where  Carter’s  Seeds  are  used, 
from  the  Queen’s  Private  Grounds 


Seeds  with  a  “Pedigree 


CARIER’S  Tested  English  Seeds  are  the  product  of  generations  of 
selection  and  scientific  propagation.  This  gives  them  purity  o: 


careful 

propagation.  This  gives  them  purity  of  stock 
and  a  certainty  of  results  not  possible  with  seeds  of  less  definite  ancestry. 

If  >ou  are  interested  in  gardening,  whether  on  a  large  estate  or  suburban  plot,  you  will  find  the  Carter 
Catalog  both  valuable  and  interesting.  Write  for  a  Complimentary  Copy.  It  lists  many  exclusive  varieties 
of  flowers,  vegetables  and  grasses,  as  well  as  the  standard  kinds  in  Carter  quality.  The  prices  include  deliv¬ 
ery  to  you  and  are  in  American  money. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Raynes  Park,  London,  who  produce  these  seeds,  are  Seed  Growers  to  His  Majesty  King 
George  V,  and  supply  seeds  and  plants  to  all  the  notable  gardens  of  England.  They  have  received  scores  of  other 
Koyal  A  arrants,  including  that  of  the  German  Emperor  which  is  very  seldom  given  outside  of  the  Kaiser’s  dominions. 

Carters  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  cost  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  ordinary  kinds.  Results 
considered,  they  are  the  most  profitable  you  can  use.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  Catalog. 

PATTERSON,  WYLDE  &  COMPANY 

Sole  Agents  of  Janies  Carter  &  Co.  in  United  States  and  Canada 

106  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Representative  stocks  carried  in  Boston  and  Toronto,  Ontario 


lkGLIm 

Carter’s  Tested  Grass  Seeds  are  used  by  more  than  300  Golf  Clubs  in  America  and  all 
Championship  Courses  in  the  World,  also  by  many  large  private  estates  for  lawns. 


Seedsmen  by  Appointment  to 


H.I.M.  the  German  Emperor 
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The  ideal  sap  bush  has  a  thick  cover  of  leaves  and  overgrowth  of  small  seedlings.  Those  who  find  such  natural  opportunity  may  well  take 
up  the  occupation  of  sirup  making,  both  for  its  delights  and  its  profits.  What  is  more,  it  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  else  to  do 
in  the  country 
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The  Vital  Functions  of  Light  in  the  Home 

by  F.  Laurent  Godinez 

Editor's  note:  This  is  the  third  paper  by  Mr.  Godinez  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  experimental  research  in  the  subject  of  home  lighting.  Previous  articles  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  eye-strain  and  the  avoidance  of  glare.  This  article  illustrates  types  of  satisfactory  lighting,  and  gives  practical  demonstrations  of  what  may  be  done  to  make  light 
a  factor  in  decoration.  The  next,  and  last  article  zvill  explain  by  diagram  ways  of  reproducing  the  suggestions  given  this  month. 


IN  selecting  lighting  glassware  for 
the  home  apply  the  acid  test  of 
logic  in  practical  form.  Satisfy  your¬ 
self  as  to  the  physiological  value  of 
your  purchase.  Is  the  glaring  source 
subdued  ?  Can  one  regard  the  lighted 
globe  without  ocular  discomfort? 
Then,  from  the  esthetic  viewpoint,  is 
it  commonplace  and  ugly,  or  unusual 
and  attractive?  As  a  part  of  your 
decorative  treatment,  does  it  express 
harmony?  In  reply,  the  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  of  the  glass-maker  will 
enable  you,  the  judge,  to  make  your 
decision.  And  when  you  make  it, 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  days  of  the 
oil  lamp,  eye-strain  from  artificial 
light  was  not  so  serious  as  it  is  to-day. 
Eliminate  the  evil  by  restoring' 
those  agreeable  conditions.  Make 
your  lighting  glassware  assist, 
and  select  it  with  care  and  dis¬ 
cretion. 

The  globe  which  has  the  prop¬ 
erty,  by  diffusion,  of  concealing 
the  glaring  tungsten  lamp  and 
of  suggesting  the  mellow,  rest¬ 
ful  tones  of  the  oil  lamp,  by  color 
density,  is  the  one  to  use.  Have 
no  fear  as  to  its  placement,  or  its 
effect  on  visual  functions.  Even 
on  lighting  fixtures  hung  so  low 
that  their  globes  are  constantly  in 
the  visual  field,  it  may  be  used  to 
correct  injurious  conditions. 

Do  not  feel  that  light  is  wasted 
in  using  dense  globes  which  de¬ 
crease  source  brilliancy  and  mod¬ 
ify  it  as  to  color.  The  thing 
which  the  illuminant  manufac¬ 
turer  has  done  most  satisfactor¬ 
ily  is  the  production  of  illumi- 
nants  which  quantitatively  are 
economical,  but  it  remains  for 
the  user  to  make  some  of  them 
safe  and  adaptable  to  individual 
requirements. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note 
that  the  globe  which  really  meets 
esthetic  requirements  can  never 


The  lower  rim  of  the  lamp  shade  protects  the  reader’s 
eyes,  but  the  light  falls  full  on  the  page 


The  side  wall  is  a  desirable  locale  for  decorative  lighting 


be  productive  of  glare,  since  the 
glaring  splotch  of  light  so  offensively 
distortive  of  detail  is  a  vulgarity  op¬ 
posed  to  artistic  expression  in  any 
form.  Hence  in  judging  globes,  rela¬ 
tively,  as  a  part  of  a  decorative 
whole,  that  which  satisfies  the  esthet¬ 
ic  demand  is  quite  likely  to  satisfy 
the  physiological.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger,  a  well- 
known  ophthalmologist,  states,  in 
characterizing  modern  lighting : 
“Most  of  our  buildings,  both  public 
and  private,  are  glaring  examples  of 
extravagant  and  inefficient  lighting, 
— extravagant  and  inefficient  because 
they  are  not  comfortable  even  to 
sit  in.” 

There  is  one  other  form  of 
light-source  modification  accom¬ 
plished  not  by  substituting  new 
glassware  for  old  or  by  the  pre¬ 
scribed  treatment  of  colored  gel¬ 
atine  film,  but  it  is  available  only 
where  gas  is  used.  There  has 
been  in  this  industry  more  prog¬ 
ress  in  realizing  and  meeting  the 
demand  for  a  “home’  ’  light, 
which  by  its  amber  color  sug¬ 
gests  the  comfort  of  the  oil  lamp, 

.  and  makes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
.  home  at  least  expressive  of  rc- 
/tpqse.  .  It  is  therefore  unneces- 
4tyry;  for  users  of  gas  to  apply 
gellatjng  ‘film  as  a  light  source 
modnjfer  unless  they  desire  to  do 
.so,  since  the  amber-light  incan- 
..  ‘.descent  gas-mantle,  available 
wherever  standard  manufactur¬ 
ers’  products  are  sold,  gives  a  de¬ 
lightfully  soft  and  restful  effect, 
most  soothing  to  that  neglected 
and  abused  human  organ — the 
eye.  In  creating  “atmosphere,” 
however,  by  combining  lighting 
and  decoration,  either  with  gas 
or  electric  illuminants,  gelatine 
film,  available  in  all  colors,  af¬ 
fords  a  medium  productive  of  ir¬ 
resistibly  charming  effects. 
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Having  previously  alluded  to  the  significance  of  the  side  wall 
as  a  desirable  locale  for  the  art  lamp,  it  is  of  interest  to  take  up 
the  infinite  variety  of  decorative  effects  made  possible  by  the  in¬ 
expensive  mode  of  color  modification  by  gelatine  film. 

Oftentimes  the  pink  silk  candle-shade  which  one  buys  under 
daylight  conditions  because  of  its  desirable  color-contrast  for  a 
certain  background,  when  placed  in  position  over  its  miniature 
lamp  and  viewed  by  transmitted  rays  of  artificial  light,  with 
chameleon  -like 
perversity  turns 
white!  This  lit¬ 
tle  silk  shade, 
which  by  day 
blends  so  charm¬ 
ingly  and  incon¬ 
spicuously  with 
its  decorative  sur¬ 
roundings,  be¬ 
comes  offensively 
predominant  and 
detracts  from 
their  beauty  by 
night.  To  cor¬ 
rect  this  condition 
it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  a 
strip  of  pink  gel¬ 
atine  film  and  in¬ 
sert  it  in  conical 
form  beneath  the 
offending  shade. 

Its  own  elasticity 
will  hold  it  .  in 
place,  and  any 
desired  color  in¬ 
tensity  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  A  deli¬ 
cate  pink,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  be 
changed  to  old 
rose  simply  by  su¬ 
perimposing  sev¬ 
eral  layers  of  the 
film,  gaining  with 
each  layer  a  deep¬ 
er  color  intensity. 

Nor  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this 
willing  medium 
restricted  to  can¬ 
dle  shades  —  for 
wherever  there  is 
a  source  of  light, 
be  it  a  miniature 
electric  bulb  or  a 
“junior”  gas  man¬ 
tle,  concealed  in  a 
decorative  urn,  or 
behind  a  trans¬ 
parency,  the  gelatine  film  may  be  used  to  produce  wonderful 
effects,  creating  atmosphere  and  doing  away  with  every  trace  of 
garishness.  These  decorative  touches  of  light  in  the  home,  if 
well  done,  are  never  tiresome,  but  of  great  inspiration,  turning 
the  subconscious  mind  from  material  annoyances  to  pleasant 
reveries.  .& 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  convey  some  impression  of  the  esthetic 
possibilities  of  artificial  light  will  be  to  transport  the  reader  to 


a  studio  equipped  by  the  writer  for  the  conducting  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  view  of  improving  lighting  conditions  in  the 
average  home.  The  work  in  this  house  experiment  station  has 
as  its  fundamental  object  the  presentation  of  lighting  suggestions 
in  practical  form,  which  will  enable  the  average  individual  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  great  benefits  and  happiness  which  artificial 
light  can  bestow. 

The  photograph  on  this  page  depicts  an  interior  representing 

in  size  the  aver¬ 
age  living  -  room. 
The  lighting  fix¬ 
ture  shown  does 
not  represent  any 
particular  manu¬ 
facturer’s  prod¬ 
uct,  being  of  en¬ 
tirely  original  de¬ 
sign,  but  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  a  success- 
f  u  1  method  of 
concealing  the 
light  source  and 
at  the  same  time 
getting  a  soft  dif- 
f  used  light 
throughout  t  h  e 
room.  Such  fix- 
t  u  r  e  s  may  be 
adapted  to  gas  or 
electricity. 

Within  the  art 
glass  bowl  of 
dense  Etruscan 
opal  a  metal  re¬ 
flector  is  placed, 
so  as  to  direct 
most  of  the  light 
rays  emitted  by 
the  source  to  the 
ceiling,  at  such  an 
angle  that  when 
re-directed  down¬ 
ward  by  the  dif¬ 
fusive  action  of 
the  ceiling,  their 
direction  is  such 
that  ocular  com¬ 
fort  prevails  at 
every  point  in  the 
room. 

The  exterior  of 
this  bowl  is  rich¬ 
ly  expressive  of  a 
Florentine  m  0  - 
tive,  in  well-ren¬ 
dered  bas  relief. 
An  amber  tint 
lends  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  a  light  which, 
while  of  sufficient  intensity  for  all  utilitarian  purposes,  does  not 
emphasize  every  wrinkle  and  facial  blemish,  like  the  unmodified 
“white”  source,  but  instead  makes  the  hostess  and  her  guests 
appear  mutually  to  best  advantage. 

In  reality  this  interior  appears  much  brighter  than  is  indicated 
by  the  photograph,  due  to  the  extremely  difficult  conditions  under 
which  it  was  taken,  but  it  serves  admirably  to  illustrate  a 
method  of  utilizing  a  center-ceiling  light  in  a  manner  entirely 
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A  ceding  frxfu’rei  of  tJlfs'g.Orl.  accomplishes  a  general  illumination  of  the  room  that  both  brings  out 
details  in  decoration  ar.eT-is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Light  is  reflected  from  the  ceiling  and  is  diffused 
through  the  glassware,  but  is  bright  enough  to  permit  reading  in  any  part  of  the  room 
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agreeable  to  one’s  physiological  and  esthetic  sensibilities.  One 
can  read  with  comfort  anywhere  in  the  room,  and  the  source 
itself  can  be  regarded  fixedly  without  the  least  squinting,  brow- 
puckering  or  annoyance.  Furthermore,  the  color  of  the  light 
from  the  decorator’s  standpoint  is  ideal — suggesting  the  warmth 
of  the  candle,  so  aptly  termed  “the  sunshine  of  night.”  It  is  a 
light  which  in  revealing  detail  in  decoration  does  so  gracefully. 
The  harsh  gold  high  lights  of  picture-frames  or  braziers  are 
softened,  and  the 
cloisonne  vase  is 
imbued  with  an 
exquisite  surface 
“depth”  enhanc¬ 
ing  its  charm  to 
a  very  great  de¬ 
gree. 

But  even  a 
lighting  unit  so 
versatile  in  its 
function  does  not 
alone  meet  all  the 
requirements  o  f 
the  living  -  room. 

One’s  imagination 
is  stimulated  by 
variety  in  any 
form.  Unques¬ 
tionably  lighting 
which  nightly  dis¬ 
closes  the  same 
placement  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  decora¬ 
tion,  very  much  as 
they  appear  un¬ 
der  well-modulat¬ 
ed  daylight  con¬ 
ditions,  weakens 
in  its  appeal  as 
does  anything 
which  savors  of 
monotony.  Quite 
frequently  the 
light  may  dupli¬ 
cate  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  open 
fireplace — 

“Where  glowing 
embers  through 
the  room 
Teach  light  to 
counterfeit  a 
gloom.” 

For  such  light¬ 
ing,  rich  in  that 
depth  of  shadow, 
so  essential  to  the 
pictorial  value  of 
an  artistic  interi¬ 
or,  the  individual 
table  lamp,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  above,  is  most  appropriate. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  photograph  representing  the  general 
lighting  of  the  interior  should  really  appear  much  brighter,  the 
different  effect  of  table  lamp  and  ceiling  light  is  quite  typical. 

In  looking  rapidly  from  left  to  right,  some  idea  of  the  changed 
appearance  of  the  room  may  be  gained.  What  actually  transpires 
when  one  turns  out  the  upper  and  lights  the  lower  lamp  is  first, 
an  apparent  increase  in  space  relation,  and  of  distance  in  the  room. 


The  brightness  of  the  side  wall  fades,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
mysterious  veil  of  shadow  beneath  which  the  walls  recede,  giving 
to  the  illusion  a  semblance  of  perspective  which  is  decidedly  at¬ 
tractive.  Old  familiar  objects  are  not  quite  so  recognizable;  their 
subdued  aspect  adds  a  new  charm,  and  everything  in  the  room  is 
conducive  to  repose — if  the  light  is  right. 

The  table  lamp  shown  is  one  of  many  types.  By  virtue  of  its 
high  pedestal  it  distributes  the  light  over  a  wide  area.  If  a  longer 

exposure  had 
been  made,  the 
floor  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  bright  as 
the  table  top, 
even  to  the  door- 
w  a  y  ,  and  in 
choosing  table 
lamps  it  is  well  to 
remember  this 
point — the  higher 
the  pedestal  the 
wider  the  area  of 
distributed  light. 
The  limitation  of 
pedestal  height  is 
indicated  by  the 
upper  photograph 
on  page  169, 
showing  how  the 
lower  portion  of 
the  art-glass-rim 
cuts  off  the  light, 
so  that  the  read¬ 
er's  eyes  are  in 
shadow  while  the 
page  is  adequately 
lighted. 

Some  portable 
lamps  are  so  faul¬ 
ty  in  construction 
that  the  lamps 
themselves  are  a 
constant  factor  of 
annoyance 
to  those  seated 
about  the  table. 
In  such  cases  it  is 
best  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  the 
large  art  glass 
shade  with  fine 
linen,  stretched  by 
lacing  on  a  wire 
hoop,  which  in 
turn  is  secured 
within  the  shade 
rim  by  small 
wires  placed  at  in¬ 
frequent  intervals. 
This  diffusing 
screen  entirely  hides  the  ugly  unfinished  mechanism  of  the  lamp 
and  enables  a  layer  of  amber  film  to  be  placed  atop  it,  obtaining 
thereby  the  visual  comfort  of  the  oil  lamp.  Perhaps  it  may  then 
be  necessary  to  use  larger  bulbs,  consuming  a  bit  more  energy, 
but  in  such  extreme  cases  it  is  generally  found  more  economical 
to  pay  the  difference  to  the  lighting  company  than  to  the  oculist. 
And  the  cost  of  the  extra  light  is  not  apt  to  be  great. 

( Continued,  on  page  219) 


On  turning  out  the  center  light  the  brightness  of  the  side  wall  fades,  giving  an  atmosphere  of  repose 
and  a  consequent  apparent  increase  in  space.  The  contrasting  effects  of  the  two  systems  may  be 
obtained  by  comparing  this  and  the  opposite  illustration 
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THE  SECOND  TWENTY  PER  CENT —SOLVING  THE  PLANT  FOOD  PROBLEM- 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES— MOISTURE  SAVED  BY  CULTIVATION 


by  F.  F.  Rockwell 


Note:  Heretofore  the  home  garden  has  been  looked  upon  by  many  people  as  more  or  less  of  a  hobby,  and  deserving  only  as  much  attention 
as  one  usually  gives  to  the  pursuit  of  recreation.  That  it  deserves  to  be  taken  up  seriously,  studied  in  all  its  details,  and  developed  to  the  limit  of 
efficiency,  is  a  new  presentation  of  the  subject.  How  to  have  the  very  best  garden  possible,  on  a  business  basis,  is  the  theme  of  the  present  articles, 
which  take  up  carefully  and  practically  one  detail  after  another  in  natural  succession,  to  the  completion  of  the  hundred  per  cent,  garden.  The  first 
twenty  per  cent,  dealt  with  sowing  seeds  indoors  and  appeared  in  February.  The  third  twenty  per  cent,  will  deal  with  the  sowing  and  planting  of 
hardy  vegetables. 


Fertility  of  the 

soil  is  the  secret  of 
success  with  the  crops. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a 
well  fertilized  garden  will 
necessarily  mean  that 
your  vegetables  ,B;nd  flow¬ 
ers  are  bound  to  do  well 
in  it;  for  your  neighbor 
over  the  fence  -.who  may 
have  been  able  to  afford 
only  half  the  amount  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  which 
you  use,  but  who  has 
taken  more  thorough  care 
of  his  crops,  may  be 
able  to  outdo  you  when 
the  results  come  to  be 
counted.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  if  you  have 
put  only  enough  plant 
food  into  your  soil  to 
produce  a  fifty  per  cent, 
crop  no  amount  of  care 
can  make  it  yield  a  hundred  or  even  a  seventy-five  per  cent, 
crop.  So  the  second  step  to  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  that  one 
hundred  per  cent,  garden  which  we  have  decided  to  aim  at  is  to 
provide  an  adequately  rich  and  thoroughly  prepared  soil. 

The  plant  food  problem,  however,  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as 
it  appears  at  first  glance.  Science  put  on  its  spectacles  and  after 
many  years  of  painstaking  and  careful  research,  discovered  that 
the  growing  bean,  potato  or  peanut  plant,  in  order  to  develop  un¬ 
checked,  and  bring  its  crop  to  maturity,  must  derive  from  the  soil 
a  certain  fractional  part  of  a  pound  of  this,  that  and  the  other 
chemical  elements  and  compounds.  Why  not  then  simply  dump 
enough  of  these  things  into  the  soil  to  produce  a  maximum  crop 
and  think  no  more  about  it.  The  answer  is  not  so  simple  as  the 
question,  but  unless  one  is  willing  to  give  at  least  a  little  time 
and  thought  to  it,  he  will  not  be  proceeding  upon  the  right  track 
to  get  the  most  out  of  his  garden — and  as  we  have  already  in¬ 
dicated,  in  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  food-stuffs,  the  efficient 
garden  is  not  a  matter  of  pleasure  or  sentiment  alone,  but  of 
dollars  and  cents. 

There  are  three  plant  foods,  or  nutritive  elements  which  must 
be  furnished  in  definitely  fixed  proportions,  if  the  plants  are  to 


attain  their  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  development.  There 
are  several  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  but  as  these  are 
usually  already  contained 
in  the  soil,  in  sufficient 
amount,  we  need  not  con¬ 
sider  them  here.  The 
three  nutritive  “elements” 
are  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  All  soils 
capable  of  supporting 
plant  life  contain  these, 
but  in  varying  degrees. 
And  that  these  are  what 
plant  life  feeds  upon  is 
proved  by  the  facts  that 
chemical  analysis  always 
finds  them  in  plant 
growth,  and  that  plants, 
even  trees,  have  been 
grown  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  water  with  these 
plant  foods  in  it. 

The  first  distinction  we  have  to  make  in  plant  foods,  is  that 
between  available  and  unavailable,  that  is  between  foods  which 
contain  the  elements  in  such  form  that  the  plant  may  immediately 
make  use  of  them;  and  foods  which  must  undergo  a  change  of 
some  sort  before  the  elements  in  them  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
plant,  assimilated  and  turned  into  a  healthy  growth  of  foliage, 
fruit  or  roots.  It  is  just  as  possible  for  plants  to  starve  in  a  soil 
abounding  in  plant  food  if  that  food  is  not  in  available  forms, 
as  it  would  be  for  you  to  go  unnourished  in  the  midst  of  soups 
and  meats,  if  the  latter  were  packed  up  in  cans  which  you  had 
no  means  of  opening. 

Plants  must  take  up  all  their  nourishment  in  the  form  of  solu¬ 
tions,  and  very  weak  solutions.  Their  food  must  be  taken  through 
innumerable  and  microscopic  feeding  rootlets,  or  pores,  which 
possess  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture.  Plant  food  to  be  avail¬ 
able  at  all  must  first  of  all  be  soluble,  and  second,  the  elements 
in  it  must  be  in  such  forms  chemically  that  the  plant  can  utilize 
them.  Experiments  have  proved,  for  instance,  that  they  refuse 
to  take  nitrogen  in  some  forms,  while  in  others  they  accept  it 
readily. 

The  number  and  the  quality  of  the  meals  you  will  get  from 


The  availability  of  plant  foods  depends  on  careful  cultivation 
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your  garden  depends  on  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

As  all  plant  foods  must  be  in  a  soluble  form  in  order  to  be 
available  for  plant  use,  there  must  be  plenty  of  water  to  dissolve 
the  food  and  carry  it  up  into  the  plant.  Without  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil,  even  though  it  is  crammed  full  of  plant 
food,  and  even  though  this  plant  food  is  in  the  most  available 
forms,  the  crops  will  prove  a 
partial  or  a  total  failure.  This 
is  a  fact  the  importance  of 
which  all  agriculturists  have 
not  yet  fully  realized.  They 
have  insisted  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  the  “soil 
mulch,”  in  order  to  “conserve” 
the  moisture  in  the  soil,  thus 
preventing  crop  failures.  But 
they  have  not  recognized  the 
still  more  vital  problem  of  sup¬ 
plying  water  to  the  soil  by 
artificial  means,  when,  as  is 
very  generally  the  case,  the 
season’s  rain-fall  is  insufficient 
to  produce  one  hundred  per 
cent,  crops.  It  is  often  im¬ 
possible  to  get  good  results 
without  irrigation,  and  this 
matter,  in  which  such  great 
improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years,  is  of 
such  importance,  that  it  will  be 
taken  up  more  fully  in  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  article,  for  it  ought  to  be  understood  by  every  gardener. 

Many  people  still  believe  that  all  one  has  to  do  to  become  a 
prosperous,  up-to-date  and  scientific  farmer,  is  to  go  out  with  a 
few  hundred  dollars  and 
buy  a  run-down  New  Eng¬ 
land  hillside,  send  a  few 
shoe-box-fulls  of  surface 
soil  to  the  nearest  State 
Experiment  Station,  to 
analyze  it  and  tell  exactly 
what  it  contains,  purchase 
the  necessary  number  of 
pounds  of  various  agri¬ 
cultural  chemicals  to  make 
up  what  the  soil  is  found 
to  lack — and  then  grow  as 
big  crops  as  can  be  grown 
anywhere.  This  theory 
was  the  result  of  the  first 
scientific  investigations  of 
the  chemists  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  when  it  was 
held  that  the  soil  contains 
within  itself  some  availa¬ 
ble  plant  food ;  that  crop 
chemical  analysis  would 
determine  the  exact 
amount  of  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  necessary.  Then 
we  should  add  to  the  available  plant  foods  already  in  the  soil, 
just  enough  more  to  make  the  resulting  amount  equal  to  the 
quantities  of  the  various  elements  used  by  the  crop.  Or,  in  other 
words,  available  plant  food  elements  in  the  soil — plus — available 
chemical  food  elements  supplied  in  fertilizers  are  equivalent  to 
the  amounts  of  food  elements  found  in  matured  crops. 


The  discoverers  of  this  pretty  theory  imagined  that  agriculture 
would  be  revolutionized — reduced  to  an  exact  science ;  and  that 
all  former  theories  of  husbandry  and  tillage  would  be  thrown  by 
the  heels  together  on  the  scrap  heap.  They  imagined  that  science 
had  solved  at  one  fell  swoop  all  the  world-old  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture.  There  was  only  one  thing  the  matter  with  this  theory — 

it  did  not  work !  The  un¬ 
welcome  but  obdurate  fact  re¬ 
mained  that  a  certain  number 
of  pounds  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash — about 
thirty-three  in  a  ton  of  good 
manure — -would  grow  bigger 
crops  than  would  the  same 
number  of  pounds  of  the  same 
elements  in  a  bag  or  two  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  But  while 
this  theory  failed  as  the  basis 
of  an  exact  agricultural 
science,  it  was  a  very  big  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

As  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  however,  it  was  too  sim¬ 
ple.  It  did  not  take  all  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  into  account. 
It  was  found,  for  instance, 
that  adding  lime  or  land- 
plaster — materials  that  had 
practically  no  plant  food  in 
them  at  all — to  certain  crops, 
would  produce  vastly  in¬ 
creased  yields.  This  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  while 
such  materials  as  lime  did  not  add  any  actual  plant  food  to  the 
soil,  they  did  serve  the  purpose  of  converting  plant  food  already 

in  the  soil,  but  in  un¬ 
available  form,  into  forms 
that  the  plant  could  make 
use  of — to  open  the  cans 
of  food  which  had  been 
present,  but  sealed  chem¬ 
ically,  in  such  forms  that 
the  plant  rootlets  could 
not  acquire  it. 

Furthermore  it  was 
found  that  these  things 
had  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil :  that  they  had  the 
paradoxical  property  of 
loosening  up  heavy  soils 
so  that  water  could  drain 
through  them  more  readi¬ 
ly  ;  and  of  binding  to¬ 
gether  light,  sandy  soils, 
making  them  more  amen¬ 
able  to  cultivation.  The 
physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  in  fact,  affects  the 
growth  of  crops  very  ma¬ 
terially,  in  several  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  while 
plants  must  have  water,  too  much  is  just  as  harmful  as  too  little. 
The  soil  should  be  in  such  a  condition,  therefore,  that  any  surplus 
of  water  will  drain  through  it  readily.  In  the  second  place,  the 
leading  root  systems  of  plants  must  have  air,  but  not  too  much ; 
without  it  they  will  actually  smother,  and  with  too  much  the 
( Continued  on  page  222) 


Good  results  are  won  by  mixing  your  own  fertilizer.  Break  the  chemicals 
with  a  mallet  and  mix  thoroughly 


Here  is  a  soil  worked  up  correctly  for  absorbing  moisture.  See  how  light  foot¬ 
prints  are  sunk  in  its  flaky  softness 


HOW  THE  ADVENTURER  AT  ORCHARDING  FOUGHT  A  BAD  APPLE  YEAR  BY  HARD  WORK  AND  A  PERFECTED 
SYSTEM  OF  MANAGEMENT— THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  IDEALS  AND  OPTIMISM— TRIUMPH  OF  MODERN  METHODS 

by  John  Anthony 

Author  of  “Adventures  with  an  Apple  Orchard  ” 

Editor’s  Note. — Subscribers  to  House  &  Garden  will  recollect  the  account  given  last  year  by  Mr.  Anthony  of  how  he  acquired  an  apple  orchard 
and  the  success  of  his  first  year’s  efforts.  Another  season  has  gone  by  and  again  he  has  conquered  further  difficulties.  The  story  of  this  second  year 
takes  up  new  problems  of  vital  interest  to  House  &  Garden  readers. 


FORTY-SEVEN  years  and  one  day  after  they  had  driven  up 
the  hill  together,  Hiram  West  and  his  wife  departed  with 
all  their  belongings.  I  was  left  behind  in  complete  possession,  but 
with  such  a  sense  of  loneliness  as  I  hope  I  may  never  feel  again. 
My  foreman  and  myself,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  were  left 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 

And  now  as  I  look  back  on  the  season’s  work,  remembering 
the  physical  toil  and  the 
nervous  tension  of  fighting 
adverse  weather  conditions 
for  weeks  at  a  stretch,  I  am 
impelled  to  repeat  the  warn¬ 
ing  given  last  year : 

“The  country  offers  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  man  who 
wants  to  work  and  work 
hard ;  who  wants  to  get  up 
in  the  morning  with  the  birds 
and  go  to  bed  long  after  they 
are  at  rest ;  who  is  ready  to 
fill  every  minute  of  the  many 
hours  with  work  and  thought 
and  plans.  This  life  is  for 
the  man  who  doesn’t  like  the 
city  because  it  thwarts  him 
in  his  wish  to  work,  because 
it  does  not  give  him  the 
chance  to  develop,  to  use  his 
energy.” 

I  was  busy  eighteen  hours 
a  day  and  worried  for 
twenty-four.  But  from  a 
semi-invalid  I  have  become  a  strong  man  and  know  what  it 
means  to  live ;  from  a  nervous  wreck  the  farm  has  developed  a 
mentally  sound  individual.  I  am  happy  in  the  certainty  of  suc¬ 
cess  and — I  am  my  own  boss!  And  then  there  is  Mrs.  John  who 


came  into  my  life  at  the  same  time  that  faith  and  hope  came  back. 

But  the  year  was  a  queer  mix-up  of  success  and  failure,  of 
certainty  for  the  future  and  uncertainty  for  the  present.  The 
weather  hindered  us  in  spraying,  in  picking,  in  shipping.  It 
badly  injured  the  crop  in  quality  and  shortened  the  quantity.  And 
when  this  fruit,  inferior  to  our  usual  standard,  was  sent  to  market 
it  ran  foul  of  the  low  prices  set  by  a  country-wide  bumper  crop! 

And  yet,  from  the  vantage 
point  of  these  months  of 
perspective,  I  know  that 
every  item  of  the  season’s 
events  was  for  my  future 
good.  The  weather  that 
only  injured  my  fruit,  des¬ 
troyed  that  in  the  uncared 
for  orchards  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  thus  opening  wide  a 
market  hitherto  unthought 
of.  For  a  portion  of  my 
crop  this  local  outlet  is  the 
most  profitable  possible,  as 
there  is  no  commission, 
freight  or  package  charge 
against  it.  The  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine  taught  me  more  about 
pruning  than  a  dozen  years 
of  favorable  conditions  could 
have  done,  while  even  the 
shortened  crop  was  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  it  gave  me  a 
light  season  to  get  my  or¬ 
ganization  into  smooth  run¬ 
ning  order  in  the  anticipation  of  heavier  ones.  Last  year  I  had 
the  apples  but  not  the  system.  This  year  I  had  the  system  but 
not  the  apples.  Such  apples  as  we  had  were  handled  to  the 
queen’s  taste,  no  mangling  and  bruising  as  in  tbe  former  times. 


When  winter  came  on  with  a  chance  to  look  back  upon  the  worn,  jonn 
Anthony  felt  that  his  adventures  had  left  him  nearer  success  than  ever 
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Another  season  we  will  have  both  apples  and  system,  and  when 
that  time  comes — be  it  one,  two,  or  three  years  away — we  will 
come  into  our  own. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Wests,  David  and  I  were  left  alone 
on  the  place.  There  was  work  in  the  orchard  for  four  men,  but 
we  did  it  without  help  and  kept  house  besides.  I  wish  that  I 
could  give  some  idea  of  the  fun  of  that  season  of  long  hours. 
We  lived  literally  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  however  long  and 
hard  were  the  hours  of  work  out  of  doors,  we  did  not  let  them 
interfere  with  the  culinary  department.  The  Jersey  cow  gave 
the  best  of  milk  and  we  had  an  abundance  of  the  richest  cream 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  Cream,  butter  and  cheese,  fresh  eggs, 
potatoes,  apples  and  winter  vegetables  from  the  farm,  cereals 
and  breads  from  the  store  gave  us  a  table  that  would  lure  an 
epicure  away  from  the  creations  of  a  chef.  Both  David  and  I 
could  cook  and  cook  well.  We  had  the  food  of  the  country  with 
the  seasoning  and 
service  of  the 
city,  for  from  a 
certain  standard 
we  never  lapsed. 

Our  housekeep¬ 
ing  was  famed 
abroad.  The  oc¬ 
casional  visitor 
from  the  city  we 
expected  to  im¬ 
press,  but  it  came 
as  a  surprise  to 
have  the  country 
folk  become  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Men 
went  home  and 
asked  their  wives 
to  come  to  us  to 
learn  how  to 
make  corn  bread 
and  cream  cheese, 
to  bake  puffs  and 
molasses  cake.  It 
was  not  alone  that 
these  things  were 
good,  the  real  joy 
came  because  we 
were  doing  it  all 
ourselves.  The 
food  was  almost 
entirely  from  the 
farm  itself,  and 
we  old  campers 
knew  how  to  do  the  preparing.  We  were  as  independent  as  man 
may  be  in  this  day  of  organization.  We  were  happy  and  con¬ 
tented,  and  in  some  subtle  way  this  feeling  spread  to  every 
creature  on  the  place.  The  cow,  from  a  wild-eyed  animal,  be¬ 
gan  to  follow  us  around  like  a  pet  poodle  until  it  became  difficult 
to  drive  her  into  the  stable  yard  so  unafraid  was  she.  The 
chickens  tamed  down  until  one  could  hardly  walk  on  their 
premises,  while  Jericho  was  more  an  affectionate  friend  than  a 
beast  of  burden.  Later,  even  the  pigs  learned  to  let  the  small 
child  ride  on  their  backs. 

Pruning  was  the  first  big  job,  and  in  many  ways  the  hardest, 
for  it  would  take  a  tree  so  many  years  to  outgrow  a  serious  error 
in  that  work.  Much  of  it  we  had  done  the  fall  before  as  soon 
as  the  apples  had  all  been  shipped,  but  a  good  many  days’  work 
remained  for  David  and  me.  When  at  last  we  were  through,  the 
orchard  was  well-nigh  impassable,  for  brush  covered  the  ground 
three  feet  deep.  Tall  trees  had  been  lowered  from  one  to  three 


yards,  thick-topped  ones  had  been  opened  out  to  light  and  air 
and  interlacing  limbs  had  been  removed.  Neighbors  called  us 
crazy  and  said  we  had  ruined  the  orchard,  but  the  apple  expert 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  spoke  such  words  of  praise 
as  make  me  feel  a  glow  of  pride  to-day,  and  after  watching  the 
trees  for  the  year,  I  know  that  we  could  have  carried  the  thinning 
process  a  little  further  with  good  results.  In  general  my  idea  is 
to  do  the  heavy  trimming  on  alternate  seasons  before  the  off- 
bearing  year,  and  the  light  thinning  out  of  interlacing  small 
branches  the  years  of  fruiting.  This  will  interfere  less  with  the 
crop  producing  of  the  trees,  and  in  three  or  four  years  will  put 
them  in  shape.  Also,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  watch  the 
result  of  the  work  during  the  year  of  bearing  and  to  judge  how 
to  pursue  the  pruning.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  work  belongs 
to  Mann,  for  his  ideas  controlled.  These  ideas  he  got  from  books, 
a  little  practice  and  a  winter’s  course  at  Hope  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  His  work 
received  such 
commendation 
from  high  au¬ 
thority  that  evi¬ 
dently  he  tackled 
the  job  from  the 
right  angle.  Each 
individual  apple 
must  receive  light 
and  air,  and  to 
reach  this  condi¬ 
tion  trees  must  be 
pruned,  not  for¬ 
getting  that  too 
radical  work  will 
upset  the  balance 
between  root  and 
top.  But  finishing 
the  work  on  the 
trees  was  only 
half  the  contract. 
Every  scrap  of 
the  brush  had  to 
be  hauled  away 
and  burned.  It 
was  a  seemingly 
endless  piece  of 
work.  Day  after 
day  we  toiled  at 
it.  Section  by  sec¬ 
tion  the  orchard 
became  passable, 
but  men  and 
horse  were  tired  of  the  thought  of  brush  before  the  last  piece  was 
in  ashes. 

The  spraying  of  the  orchard  was  without  one  redeeming 
feature  of  fun  save  the  pleasure  of  thinking  of  a  necessary  piece 
of  work  well  done.  The  radical  mistake  that  I  made  was  in 
thinking  the  old-fashioned  pump  of  Hiram’s  regime  was  of  the 
slightest  use  for  modern  spraying.  We  did  the  work  with  it, 
but  there  is  a  row  of  gravestones  up  on  the  hilltop  to  mark  the 
number  of  men  who  died  at  the  job.  It  was  a  grueling  contest, 
and  only  David  and  I  lasted  out  the  season  at  it.  Mann,  at  first 
scornful  of  our  progress,  retired  after  two  days,  forgetting  his 
scorn  and  thinking  only  of  blistered  hands  and  aching  back.  The 
pump  was  intended  for  the  old-time  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  or 
so,  but  we  had  a  gauge  staring  us  in  the  face  and  we  kept  the 
pointer  between  one  and  two  hundred  pounds !  The  toil  was 
incredible,  but  the  success  of  the  work  was  qualified  only  by  an 
exceptional  season.  We  routed  the  bugs  and  the  fungus  until 
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they  were  a  negligible  factor,  but  we  covered  ourselves  and  our 
clothes  with  the  lime-sulphur  solution.  The  lime  ate  into  the 
flesh  and  made  ragged  wounds  of  small  cuts,  the  sulphur  clung 
to  our  hands  until  we  darkened  the  table  utensils,  and  the  house¬ 
keeper  kept  silver  hidden  and  made  us  eat  with  iron  forks  and 
knives.  There  were  days  when  the  rain  washed  the  solution  off 
the  trees  as  fast  as  we  could  put  it  on,  but  time  was  pressing 
and  we  sprayed  rain  or  shine.  Hiram  had  tied  his  barrel  of  spray 
on  a  wagon  and  hauled  it  through  the  orchard  with  momentary 
chance  of  upsetting  the  whole  outfit  on  a  hillside.  He  had  filled 
the  barrel  from  the  horse  trough  with  a  pail.  I  put  a  hogshead 
on  a  platform  six  feet  high  and  led  the  pipe  from  the  spring 
into  it.  From  the  bottom  of  the  hogshead  a  big  hose  could  be 
led  to  the  spray  barrel  and  that  filled  in  a  moment  by  force  of 
gravity.  The  truck  for  mounting  it  was  made  by  the  local 
genius  of  the  town,  to  whom  I  described  my  needs.  He  took  two 
old  mowing  machine  wheels  and  lengthened  the  axle  until  the 
tread  was  five 
feet  wide.  He 
made  a  stout 
framework  of 
wood  in  the  form 
of  an  isosceles 
triangle,  with 
sides  five  feet 
long.  One  of 
these  sides  was 
bolted  on  top  of 
the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  axle,  while 
the  opposite  apex 
was  fitted  with  an 
iron  through 
which  the  king 
bolt  of  the  farm 
wagon  could  go, 
thus  allowing  the 
use  of  the  for¬ 
ward  wheels  of 
the  wagon  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
mowing  machine 
wheels.  Iron 
straps  from  the 
triangle  sup¬ 
ported  a  platform 
a  foot  beneath  it 
on  which  the  bar¬ 
rel  rested.  An 
iron  rod  on  each 
side  was  hooked  over  the  top  of  the  barrel  and  secured  to  the 
triangle  with  a  nut.  This  held  it  immovably  in  place  while  the 
center  of  gravity  was  so  low  that  it  could  safely  be  taken  on  the 
steepest  hillside  of  the  orchard. 

Day  after  day  Jericho  hauled  this  apparatus  around  the  orchard, 
day  after  day  we  toiled  at  the  pump  until  every  blossom  and 
every  leaf  of  every  tree  had  been  drenched  with  the  spray.  We 
scarcely  finished  one  round  before  it  was  time  to  begin  the  next 
one,  for  with  two  leads  of  hose  it  took  us  ten  days  to  go  over  all 
the  trees.  But  it  was  this  thorough  work  that  saved  the  crop, 
for  the  bugs  and  fungus  destroyed  that  of  every  other  orchard 
in  the  county. 

The  story  of  the  year  is  one  of  driving,  hard  work  for  long 
hours ;  of  plans  arranged  to  utilize  every  minute  of  time  what¬ 
ever  the  weather;  and  of  records  broken  for  results.  The  new 
orchard  of  young  trees  is  the  best  exhibit  of  this  care  and  hard 
work.  We  set  out  498  young  trees,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 


496  were  alive  and  well.  A  local  laborer  was  hired  to  dig  holes 
for  the  planting.  Fifty  holes  the  first  day  finished  him  and  he 
went  home  at  night  “sick.”  David  and  I  tackled  the  job.  Work¬ 
ing  together,  we  dug  one  hundred  in  four  hours.  When  the 
trees  arrived  the  holes  were  ready  for  them.  In  this  locality 
young  trees  are  never  sprayed.  Every  other  morning,  before 
breakfast,  I  patrolled  the  long  lines  of  young  hopefuls,  caught 
the  caterpillars  before  they  had  done  any  damage  and  called  the 
spray  wagon  into  action.  Again  the  caterpillars  (of  another 
variety)  were  repelled  soon  enough  to  prevent  damage.  A  third 
time  the  spray  wagon  went  over  the  trees  to  stop  the  attack  of 
the  aphis.  Deer  were  frightened  off,  after  a  raid  or  two,  by  an 
ounce  of  sulphur  sprinkled  about  each  tree.  The  ground  was 
cultivated,  the  weeds  kept  down,  and  the  bugs  kept  off  by  this 
sort  of  eternal  vigilance.  We  took  no  chances,  allowed  no  prec¬ 
edents  to  lure  us  to  a  sense  of  safety,  but  watched  those  trees 
day  by  day.  On  another  hilltop,  not  far  away,  other  trees  from 

the  same  nursery 
were  planted  at 
the  same  time. 
The  owner  of 
them  knows  more 
about  apple  tree 
culture  than  I  do, 
but  he  likes  to 
sleep  late  in  the 
morning  and  to 
drive  down  for 
the  mail  behind  a 
fast  horse.  The 
weeds,  the  bugs 
and  the  deer  got 
up  as  early  on  his 
hilltop  as  they  did 
on  mine  and — 
they  had  a  better 
time.  His  trees 
were  devoured  by 
pests  and  hidden 
by  the  weeds ; 
mine  out-grew  all 
expectations  and 
are  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the 
country  side. 

The  harvest 
season  was  one 
long  time  of 
doubt  and  trial. 
Last  year,  with 
Hiram  at  the  helm,  every  condition  had  been  ideal,  and  it  had 
seemed  like  a  simple  proposition,  but  now,  left  by  myself,  nothing 
went  right.  Lack  of  sunshine  had  prevented  the  apples  from 
attaining  their  usual  size  and  color.  It  was  impossible  to  pick 
them  uncolored,  and  it  daily  became  impossible  to  leave  them 
longer  on  the  trees  for  fear  of  a  freeze.  Hiram  had  picked  the 
red  apples  first  last  year,  leaving  the  green  varieties  until  the  last. 
I  knew  no  better  and  waited  in  the  hope  of  sunshine  and  color, 
leaving  all  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  I  was  near  despair  and  had 
about  determined  to  pick,  color  or  no  color,  when,  one  day,  Mr. 
West  came  driving  up  the  hill!  Then  he  suggested  the  obvious 
thing — that  which  has  already  occured  to  you — to  pick  the  green 
varieties  at  once,  risking  the  red  ones  on  the  chance  of  the  long 
overdue  sunshine.  We  had  had  intermittent  rain  for  a  month  or 
more,  but  Hiram  assured  me  that  I  could  definitely  count  on 
clear  weather  throughout  October  for  picking.  They  “always 
( Continued  on  page  202) 


From  the  vantage  point  of  these  months  of  perspective  I  know  that  the  orchard  is  better  prepared 
to  produce  another  year  than  any  of  those  carelessly  tended  ones  in  the  neighborhood 


Often  a  commonplace  spot  can  be  rendered  unusually  distinctive  by  the  artistic  placing  of  the  tub  plant. 

how  a  single  palm  has  added  dignity  to  the  grounds 


This  illustration  shows  in  a  marked  degree 


Ornamental  Tub  Plants 

THEIR  GROWING  POPULARITY  FOR  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES— FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  EFFECTS  AND  HOW 
TO  ATTAIN  THEM— VARIOUS  ATTRACTIVE  FLOWERING  PLANTS  AND  WHERE  THEY  SHOULD  BE  GROWN 


by  Ida  D.  Bennett 


THE  use  of  ornamental  tub  plants  for  terraces,  porches  and 
like  places  is  steadily  growing  in  favor,  and  one  sees  them 
in  almost  every  position  where  the  ornamental  plant  is  feasible. 
To  mark  the  end  of  a  walk,  the  intersection  of  garden  paths,  the 
opening  in  a  fence  or  hedge  or  a  house  entrance,  a  plant  which  is 
ornamental  in  foliage  or  flower  is  always  desirable.  Often  a 
commonplace  front  door  is  dignified  and  made  attractive  by  potted 
plants  at  the  ends  of  the  steps ;  but  in  selecting  plants  for  such 
positions  a  certain  reserve 
should  be  shown  and  any¬ 
thing  fussy  or  untidy  in 
appearance  avoided.  I 
have  seen  entrances  quite 
spoiled  by  ineffective 
plants  in  fancy  pots  or 
jardinieres.  As  a  rule  the 
more  simple  the  receptacle 
in  which  plants  for  orna- 
mental  purposes  are 
grown,  the  better.  For 
such  large  plants  as  box¬ 
wood  and  bay  trees  the 
ordinary  cedar  tubs  are 
best,  and  for  many  small¬ 
er  sorts  the  large,  red 
pots — not  the  ordinary 
florists’  pots  but  the  terra¬ 
cotta  ware  in  plain  sur¬ 
face  but  graceful  form,  is  The  clivia  produces  exquisite  umbels  of 
excellent.  Some  of  the  bright  flowers 


Mexican  pottery  does  very  well  if  care  is  taken  to  select  as  in¬ 
conspicuous  a  design  as  possible,  for  it  is  the  plant,  not  the  pot, 
that  is  the  motive  of  the  decoration. 

For  gardens  and  houses  of  formal  character  the  box  and  bay 
are  usually  selected,  and  where  these  are  prohibitive  in  price  a 
very  good  substitute  is  found  in  some  of  the  small,  neat-growing 
evergreens  like  the  Japan  cypress.  The  junipers  may  also  be  used 
and  some  of  the  cedars,  which  are  both  dignified  and  ornamental. 

For  less  formal  effects 
where  only  good  foliage 
is  sought,  some  of  the 
bamboos  are  desirable. 
Bambusa  Metake  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  forms  for 
potting,  being  dwarf  in 
habit  and  rarely  exceed¬ 
ing  six  feet  in  height.  As 
it  bears  the  largest  leaves 
of  all  the  bamboos,  it 
makes  a  very  attractive 
and  effective  plant.  It 
needs  considerable  water 
and  rich  soil  always  to  be 
at  its  best,  but  is  not  as 
exacting  as  palms,  and 
makes  an  excellent  plant 
for  indoor  decoration  in 
winter.  B.  viridffiora  is 
has  another  attractive  bamboo 
requiring  the  same  gener- 


Callislemon  lanceolalus  likewise 
beautiful  color 
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The  pun'ica  granatum  pomegranate  blooms  winter  anc 
summer  when  in  the  conservatory 


sively  cultivated 


The  flesh-colored  justicia  carnea  needs 
rich  soil  for  development 


al  conditions  as  B.  Metake.  Both  are  worth  the  care  required. 

For  positions  where  a  plant  of  medium  size  can  be  used,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  aspidistra,  with  its  large,  leathery  leaves 
that  remain  in  perfection  for  years.  The  aspidistra  has  one  pecu¬ 
liarity,  however,  which  should  be  observed — a  dislike  to  being 
moved  around.  As  far  as 
possible,  it  should  occupy 

tOO  lOt  3,  Sll  1  IS  ^ 

cient,  where  one  desires 

color  as  well  as  form  and  The  Agave  Vicioriae-Reginae  is  stem- 
where  blooming  plants  are  less  and  sometimes  has  200  leaves 
more  satisfactory.  For¬ 
tunately  the  supply  of  such  suitable  plants  is  large,  and  one  may 
gratify  his  predilection  for  almost  any  color  or  tint.  One  of  the 
really  fine  tilings  where  a  blooming  shrub  is  desired,  is  the  Chinese 
hibiscus,  which  comes  in  varying  shades  of  pink,  red,  and  yellow. 
The  foliage  is  exceedingly  handsome,  being  large,  waxy  and  of  a 
fine  gloss.  H.  Miniatus  semi-plenus  is  to  my  mind  the  finest 
form,  the  flowers  being  a  brilliant  Vermillion  four  to  five  inches 
in  diameter  and  semi-double.  They  never  fail  to  attract  attention, 
and  when  used  for  corsage  wear— for  which  purpose  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent — it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  be 
stopped  on  the  streets  by  utter  stran¬ 
gers,  who  ask  you  what  that  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  is. 

The  peachblow  variety  is  also  very 
good,  being,  as  its  name  indicates,  a 
delicate  peachblow  pink,  which  is 
stronger  and  better  in  full  sunshine 
than  in  partial  shade.  There  is  also 


a  pure  double  salmon  flower  and  some  orange  shades,  together 
with  many  single  flowers  of  immense  size. 

The  plants  are  easily  cared  for,  but  require  plenty  of  root  room, 
rich  soil,  which  may  be  partly  marsh  earth,  and  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  during  the  growing  season.  They  do  rather  better 

in  pots  than  when  grown 
in  the  open  ground,  as 
there  they  are  inclined  to 
go  too  much  to  foliage. 
The  flower  of  the  hibiscus 
lasts  but  a  single  day,  but 
as  flower  succeeds  flower 
in  rapid  succession,  this 
fact  is  scarcely  apparent 
except  to  the  gardener. 
The  hibiscus  may  be  win¬ 
tered  in  a  frost-proof  cel¬ 
lar,  but  a  cold,  damp  one 
is  likely  to  prove  fatal  to 
it.  It  may  also  be  kept 
growing  and  blooming  in 
a  warm  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  if  desired. 
The  various  oleanders 
The  pyramidal  box,  like  the  bay  tree,  are  not  as  much  cultivated 
is  suited  to  formal  gardens  in  the  north  as  they  should 

be,  as  they  are  fine  in 
every  way,  abundant  in  foliage,  attractive  in  growth  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  in  flower.  Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
old,  double  form  of  the  oleander,  but  the  dark  reds,  whites  and 
single  pinks  are  less  widely  known.  The  oleanders  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  the  plants  last  for  years.  As  they  increase  in  size  and 
beauty  from  year  to  year,  they  should  receive  more  attention  than 
is  given  to  them. 

The  various  pot  hydrangeas  are  more  in  evidence,  and  well 
deserve  the  popularity  accorded  them.  Empress  Eugenie- — the  old 

favorite  with  its  pale  pink  flowers, 
is  the  best  known  of  the  sorts.  Otak- 
sa — another  pink  form,  and  Thomas 
Hogg,  a  pure  white  type,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties,  but  to  this  list  may  be 
added  a  blue  form  by  the  simple  trick 
of  adding  certain  chemicals  to  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  a 
( Continued  on  page  209) 


The  Hospitable  Guest-Room 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURNISHING  ONE  ROOM  SET  APART  FOR  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  GUESTS— 
HINTS  THAT  LEND  COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE— SOME  AUXILIARIES  NOT  TO  BE  NEGLECTED 

by  Abbot  McClure  and  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 
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<l  \  ND  yours,  my  friend!”  Such  are  the  simple  words  of 
TjL  welcome  carved  above  the  house-door  of  a  small  country 
seat  near  a  certain  village  in  a  certain  county  in  England — the 
precise  location  counts  not.  What  does  count  a  very  great  deal 
is  that  the  master  of  the  house  has  voiced  with  few  words  and 
genuine  sincerity  the  chief  principle  of  true  hospitality  to  all 
that  chance  to  share  the  shelter  of  his  roof — the  house  and  all 
its  resources  are  at  his  visitors’  disposal  to  make  them  comfortable 
and  happy  during  their  stay. 

To  live  up  consistently  to  this  principle  of  seeking  the  guest’s 
comfort  and  happiness  it  is  obviously  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  appointment  of  the  guest-chamber,  where  he  or  she  may  be 
quartered,  should  be  a  matter 
of  thoughtful  care.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  guest- 
chambers  fall  far  short  of  the 
mark  and  that  too,  in  houses 
otherwise  well  furnished.  They 
are  painfully  unattractive,  and 
at  a  glance  it  is  evident  that 
little  if  any  attention  has  been 
paid  the  thousand  and  one  little 
things  that  aid  in  making  a 
visitor’s  stay  most  agreeable. 

Proper  equipment  of  the 
guest-chamber  need  not  be  a 
matter  of  great  expense,  but  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  careful 
consideration.  After  all  it  is 
the  provision  of  little  acces¬ 
sories  that  will  count  most,  just 
as  it  is  the  little  acts  of  courtesy 
and  thoughtfulness  habitually 
occurring  that  go  to  make  the 
charm  of  a  well  bred  person’s 
manner.  So  then,  since  the 
good  hostess  in  furnishing  a 
guest-chamber  will  in  every  way  try  to  promote  the  guest's  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  as  an  earnest  of  his  welcome — if  he  be  not 
welcome  the  disposal  of  his  quarters  must  depend  upon  the 
conscience,  manners  and  diplomacy  of  the  hostess — let  us  view 
the  question  first  on  the  score  of  material  requisites,  and  secondly 
with  regard  to  such  arrangement  as  will  most  conduce  to  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  cheer. 

At  the  outset  it  should  really  go  without  saying  that  the  guest- 
chamber  or  chambers  ought  to  be  so  placed  in  relation  to  the 
other  bedrooms  that  guests  in  their  goings  and  comings  may  be  as 
far  as  possible  independent  of  the  movements  of  the  family.  It 
will  be  much  pleasanter  for  all  concerned  and  save  some  awkward 
positions.  Likewise  in  settling  the  location  of  guest-chambers 
it  should  be  carefully  seen  to  that  they  are  out  of  sight,  sound 
and  smell  of  the  service  end  of  the  house.  It  is  not  considerate 
nor  in  good  taste  to  afflict  the  eyes  or  ears  of  one’s  visitors  with 
selected  glimpses  and  strains  from  the  domestic  workings  of  the 
establishment,  neither  is  it  desirable  to  advertise  several  hours 
beforehand  what’s  a-cooking  for  dinner. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  in  fixing  the  position  of  guest- 


chambers  than  convenient  access  to  a  bathroom  quite  separate 
from  those  in  constant  use  by  members  of  the  family.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  extremely  uncomfortable  for  guests  to  be  obliged  to  use 
family  bathrooms.  When  they  go  for  their  bath  in  the  morning 
they  have  the  annoying  feeling  that  they  may  be  encroaching 
upon  the  master’s  or  mistress’s  accustomed  time  of  bathing  or 
else  from  their  bedroom  door  they  must  maintain  a  circumspect 
lookout  to  see  when  the  coast  is  clear.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
unpleasant  for  the  family  to  feel  all  during  their  ablutions  that 
perhaps  they  are  keeping  their  guests  waiting.  In  all  well  ar¬ 
ranged  houses,  therefore,  separate  bathrooms  will  be  provided 
for  guest-chambers.  In  cases  where  this  may  be  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  the  guest-chamber  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  guest  will  not  have  to  run 
a  perfect  gauntlet  of  doors  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  particular 
one  he  seeks.  In  houses  where 
much  entertaining  is  done  it  is 
almost  indispensable  to  have  a 
maid’s  room  adjoining  the 
guest-chamber. 

As  to  the  furniture  contents 
of  the  guest-chamber,  while  ob¬ 
serving  a  rule  of  simplicity  as 
far  as  practicable,  there  are 
certain  considerations  that  are 
absolutely  imperative.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  well  to  have  two 
single  beds  or,  if  there  is  only 
one  let  it  be  of  full  size.  Single 
beds,  however,  are  preferable, 
and  as  the  taste  of  many  per¬ 
sons  varies  in  the  matter  of 
sleeping  arrangements,  the  mat¬ 
tresses  should  be  neither  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  nor  soft,  striking 
a  medium  between  the  two  that  will  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of 
the  average  visitor.  Between  the  heads  of  the  beds  there  should  be 
a  small  table  for  candles,  pitcher  and  telephone.  It  is  well  for  this 
table  to  have  a  shelf  or  shelves  beneath.  It  is  often  desirable, 
especially  where  there  is  only  one  bed,  to  have  two  tables,  one  on 
each  side.  There  is  then  plenty  of  room  for  candles,  tumbler 
and  pitcher,  or  better  still,  a  thermos  bottle  on  one  side  and 
telephone  with  directory  and  pads  on  the  other.  It  is  thoughtful 
to  provide  a  list,  if  in  the  city,  of  the  principal  shops,  theaters 
and  so  on,  including  also  the  family  physician’s  number.  By  the 
bedside  there  should  be  nice,  warm,  soft  rugs,  and  the  comforters 
ought  to  be  of  silk  and  light  in  weight. 

If  the  house  is  equipped  with  electricity  there  ought  to  be  a 
light  with  a  cord  of  adjustable  length  over  the  middle  of  the  bed 
head  for  reading  in  bed.  While  speaking  of  lighting,  hints  about 
several  appliances  seem  necessary  from  the  general  lack  of  at¬ 
tention  in  several  respects.  For  one  thing,  there  ought  to  be  a 
drop  light  over  the  dresser  or  bureau  and  it  ought  to  be  adjustable 
and  have  a  shade  to  throw  the  light  down.  There  ought  also  to 
be  adjustable  lights  at  the  side.  With  the  light,  or  rather  lack  of 


The  guest-room  should  be  adaptable  to  more  purposes  than  sleeping. 
This  sitting-room  corner  with  its  desk  is  a  desirable  feature 
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There  are  many  conveniences  worth  while  in  this  attractive  bedroom  with  its  twin  beds.  The  table  between  the  bedsteads  supports  a  telephone  and 

a  reading  lamp,  and  space  for  books.  The  switch  for  the  light  may  be  reached  from  the  bed  m 


light,  sometimes  found  it  is  hard  enough  for  men  to  brush  their 
hair,  and  much  more  difficult  for  women  to  do  their  own.  In  ad¬ 
dition  light  for  shaving  should 
also  be  provided  either  in  the  bed¬ 
room  or  bathroom,  preferably  the 
latter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
add  that  all  mirrors  should  be  so 
placed  or  hung  that  one  can  get  a 
good  light  in  them.  The  writers 
know  of  one  handsomely  furnished 
apartment  where  all  the  mirrors 
are  so  unfortunately  placed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  sufficient 
light  in  any  of  them,  and  anyone 
who  attempts  to  shave  by  their  aid 
is  very  apt  to  look  afterwards  as 
though  he  had  been  through  a  Ger¬ 
man  students’  duel.  A  dresser  with 
a  mirror  in  three  parts  is  desirable, 
the  two  end  sections  being  hinged 
and  adjustable.  Then,  too,  there 
ought  to  be  a  pier  or  cheval  glass, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  have 
a  full  length  mirror  set  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  closet  door.  In  fact  such  a  mirror  may  take  the  place 
of  a  cheval  glass,  although  one  ought  to  be  provided  if  possible. 

A  good  variety  of  dresser  or  dressing  table  is  somewhat  con¬ 
cave  in  front,  so  that  anyone  seated  before  it  may  have  the 
various  drawers  and  compartments  readily  accessible  on  either 
hand.  Presuming  that  the  guest-chamber  is  to  be  used  sometimes 


for  women  and  sometimes  for  men,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
bureau  or  chiffonier  as  well  as  a  ladies'  dresser.  Besides  these 

there  should  be  an  ample  chest  of 
drawers  so  that  there  may  be  an 
abundance  of  room  for  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  clothing.  In  bureau, 
chest  and  dresser  the  hostess 
should  look  to  it  that  the  drawers 
run  easily  and  do  not  stick.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  glass  plates 
to  put  on  the  tops  of  both  bureau 
and  dresser.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  clean  and  easily  kept 
so,  and  in  the  second,  as  far  as 
the  guest  is  concerned,  he  or  she 
doesn’t  like  to  feel  that  a  bottle  of 
alcohol  or  cologne  or  what  not 
may  be  spilled  or  leave  a  mark  on 
a  cover  or  on  the  woodwork. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  have 
the  inside  of  the  drawers  in  the 
ladies’  dresser  painted  white  and 
enameled.  This  gives  a  whole¬ 
some  appearance  and  aids  in  the 
removal  of  any  dust  that  may  col¬ 
lect  there.  The  paint  should  be  laid  on  carefully,  however,  and- 
the  enamel  surface  be  perfectly  smooth,  with  no  tendency  to 
stickiness,  or  the  work  will  be  worse  than  useless.  Somewhere,  in 
bureau,  chest,  closet  or  table  there  ought  without  fail  to  be  a 
handy  drawer  containing  needles,  thread,  buttons,  mucilage, 
stickers,  string,  wrapping  paper  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 


The  four-poster  is  suggestive  of  comfort.  The  two  chairs  at  its 
foot  serve  in  lieu  of  a  lounge 
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The  comfortable  armchair  before  the  fireplace  and  the  well  equipped  dressing  table  with  its  good  form  of  mirror  will  be  appreciated  by  guests. 
There  is  an  interesting  treatment  of  the  radiator  that  suggests  a  successful  way  of  hiding  this  ugly  feature 


odds  and  ends  that  anyone  is  apt  to  want  at  any  time  but  will 
very  often  do  without  altogether  rather  than  put  a  hostess  to 
the  bother  of  getting  for  them. 

Another  piece  of  furniture  that 
should  always  be  included  in  the 
equipment  of  a  guest-chamber  is 
a  table  desk  provided  with  sta¬ 
tionery  both  marked  and  plain 
and  all  the  necessary  writing 
paraphernalia.  A  reasonable  sup¬ 
ply  of  postage  stamps  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  It  is  well  to  in¬ 
clude  telegram  blanks  in  the  list 
of  things  desirable,  for  a  man 
while  visiting  has  often  to  attend 
to  important  business  concerns  at 
the  same  time  and  greatly  appre¬ 
ciates  all  such  facilities.  A  waste¬ 
basket  is  also  necessary.  Details 
in  the  preparation  of  the  guest¬ 
room  are  not  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  but  scrupulous  care  in 
even  the  smallest  trifles  will  add 
to  the  welcome  of  the  visitor  and 
show  him  that  some  thought  has 
been  taken  in  his  behalf.  And  there  are  many  occasions  when 
such  trifles  become  of  the  highest  importance.  No  omission 
is  excusable  that  may  cause  the  guest  a  moment’s  annoyance. 

Either  on  one  end  of  the  table  desk,  if  it  is  large  enough,  or 
better  still,  on  a  separate  table,  there  should  be  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  books — novels  of  the  day,  classics,  semi-classics— to  suit 


all  tastes  and  needs.  It  is  well,  likewise,  to  have  some  magazines 
— not  a  year  old — in  the  same  place.  A  comfortable  reading 

lamp  will,  of  course,  accompany 
this  outfit.  The  appropriate 
reading  lamp  leads  one  on  to  a 
reminder  about  easy  chairs,  of 
which  there  should  be  more  than 
one.  On  the  reading  table  or  on 
the  table  desk  it  is  a  graceful  at¬ 
tention,  if  the  guest  be  a  lady,  to 
have  a  bowl  of  flowers.  They 
breathe  a  welcome  in  a  way  that 
nothing  else  can.  Your  men 
guests  will  always  be  pleased  to 
find  a  box  of  cigarettes  on  desk  or 
table,  and  forget  not  at  the  same 
time  to  have  ash-trays.  Ash-trays 
of  glass  or  some  washable  mate¬ 
rial  are  preferable  to  metal  or 
substance  that  will  either  tarnish 
or  stain. 

There  ought  either  to  be  a  hat 
and  boot  cabinet  of  some  kind  or 
else  some  special  provision  should 
be  made  for  them  in  the  closet.  A 
lounge  or  reclining  couch  is  also  a  desirable  adjunct  to  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  a  guest-room,  and  can  often  very  fittingly  be  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  When  it  is  not  placed  there  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  slatted  trunk  rack  or  stand  set  there  for  the  arriving 
guest’s  trunk  so  that  it  may  be  easily  unpacked  without  uncom- 
( Continued  on  page  203) 


A  very  simple  bedroom,  but  one  planned  with  various  guest¬ 
room  conveniences 


The  Proper  Use  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Fruit  Trees 


THE  MOST  FITTING  SITUATION  FOR  EACH  SORT  —  ESPALIER  FRUITS  AND  HOW 
TO  TRAIN  THEM  —  COMPLETE  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  STARTING  A  FRUIT  GARDEN 


WITHOUT  enthusiasts  the  world  would  never  have  pro¬ 
gressed  ;  and  in  no  line  of  work  is  this  more  true  than  in 
horticulture.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  enthusiast  is 
likely  to  look  upon  things  from  one  side  only,  and  some  of  the 
dwarf  fruit  enthusiasts  have  been  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
While  I  believe  that  the  dwarf  fruit  has  come  to  stay — has,  in 
fact,  been  the  result  of  an  actual  economic  demand — still  I  think 
that  in  a  few  instances  people  have  been  misled  as  to  the  result 
they  would  obtain  from  it,  not  intentionally  on  the  part  of  their 
informers,  but  because, 
hearing  only  one  side  of 
the  case,  they  have  failed 
to  take  all  the  necessary 
precautions,  and  have  met 
indifferent  success,  o  r 
even  failure  as  a  result. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this 
article  to  present  both 
sides  of  the  subject,  and  I 
hold  no  brief  for  either. 

I  do  not  believe,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  dwarf 
fruit  trees  are  going  to 
supplant  the  standard 
kinds  with  which  most  of 
us  are  familiar,  nor,  on 
the  other,  that  they  are 
but  a  hobby,  doomed  to 
oblivion  after  a  few  years’ 
experimenting  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public. 

First  of  all  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  get  a  few  definitions 
straightened  out  so  as  to 
know  exactly  what  we 
are  speaking  about.  What 
is  a  dwarf  fruit  tree? 

Our  definition  has  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  com¬ 
parison.  When  you  rec¬ 
ollect  those  rugged,  shag- 
gy-barked  old  patriarchs 
of  the  apple  orchards  of 
your  childhood,  spreading 
their  twisted  limbs  al¬ 
most  fifteen  feet  upward 
and  outward,  the  neat 
rows  of  trimmed,  com¬ 
pact  low-headed  trees  of 
the  modern  commercial  orchard  seem  in  comparison  quite  dwarf 
indeed.  You  can  actually  pick  some  of  the  fruit  from  the  ground. 
But  when  some  enthusiastic  suburbanite  friend  takes  you  into  his 
fifteen  by  twenty  foot  fruit  farm  at  the  back  of  the  house  and 
shows  you  apples  and  pear  trees  the  topmost  fruit  of  which  you 
can  pick  without  standing  on  tip-toe,  then  you  realize  that  your 
definition  of  “dwarf  fruit”  has  to  be  readjusted,  for  the  actual 
fruits  on  these  miniature  specimens  of  apple  and  pear  trees  are 
fully  equal  in  size,  coloring  and  flavor  to  those  grown  upon  the 
full-sized  standards  with  which  you  are  more  familiar.  As  a 


matter  of  fact  they  are  the  same  apples  and  pears  which  you 
already  know,  the  difference  being  that  now  they  are  growing  on 
another  tree:  that  is,  slips  of  the  standard  varieties  are  grafted 
upon  a  dwarf,  slow-growing  stock,  and  the  result  is  that  you  can 
have  dwarf  fruit  trees  without  dwarf  fruits.  This  achievement, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  horticulturist,  is  not  nearly  so  won¬ 
derful  as  it  probably  will  seem  to  you  when  you  behold  for  the 
first  time  one  of  these  specimens  of  the  skill  of  the  nurseryman. 

In  fact,  for  any  definite  discussion  of  the  subject,  we  should 

have  a  more  extended 
classification.  For  i  n  - 
stance,  standards,  low¬ 
headed  standards,  semi- 
dzvarfs,  and  d  zu  a  r  f  s 
would  enable  us  to  be 
more  accurate  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  various  types  that 
are  adapted  for  various 
purposes.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  standards 
and  low-headed  standards 
is  a  matter  of  training. 
That  is,  the  main  branch 
is  cut  back  sooner  than 
was  formerly  the  practice, 
thus  inducing  tTie  growth 
of  the  spreading  side 
limbs  at  a  point  a  great 
deal  lower  down  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Some 
varieties  are  naturally 
much  smaller  than  others. 
In  fact,  it  is  simply  by 
taking  advantage  of  ex¬ 
treme  cases  of  this  char¬ 
acteristic  that  the  dwarf 
trees  have  been  made  pos¬ 
sible.  The  semi-dwarf 
trees  are  made  by  graft¬ 
ing  the  standard  varieties 
upon  what  is  called  a 
“Doucin  stock,”  that  is 
simply  a  variety  of  apple 
which  normally  attains  a 
height  of  eighteen  feet  or 
so.  For  dwarf  trees, 
standard  varieties  which 
have  been  found  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  are  graft¬ 
ed  upon  Paradise  stock,  which  is  a  wild,  small,  fruited  English 
variety.  In  addition  to  this  the  method  and  thoroughness  used 
in  training  and  pruning  will  affect  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  tree  produced. 

The  dwarf  fruit  trees  are  not,  except  in  the  opinion  of  a  few 
enthusiasts,  considered  as  substitutes  for  the  standard  types. 
They  can,  however,  be  used  where  the  others  can  not,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  each  particular  case, 
whether  or  no  their  use  will  prove  profitable.  I  do  not  use 
“profitable”  in  the  commercial  sense,  but  to  indicate  whether  the 


Standard  trees  surpass  the  dwarf  varieties  where  there  is  plenty  of  orchard  space 
for  branching  and  room  for  the  proper  development  of  the  roots 
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results  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  person  who  plants  the  dwarf 
trees,  considering  the  amount  of  time  and  care  which  has  been 
expended. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  is  the  fact  that  they 
■can  be  grown  where  there  would  not  be  room  for  standard  types. 
Standard  trees,  for  instance,  are  set  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
apart.  Doucin  stock  apples  can  be  set  within  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  of  each  other,  and  Paradise  stock  apples  as  close  as  ten  or 
even  eight  feet.  Not  only  can  three  to  five  small  trees  be  set 
where  one  or  two  standards  would  occupy  the  same  amount  of 
room,  but  they  can,  if 
conditions  require  it, 
be  trained  to  a  trellis 
along  the  boundary  of 
the  grounds,  so  that 
their  growth  is  almost 
■entirely  lateral.  It 
often  happens,  too, 
that  while  there  might 
b  e  enough  ground 
room  for  a  standard 
aree,  the  height  would 
be  objectionable.  And 
here  again,  of  course, 
the  dwarf  trees  fur¬ 
nish  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem. 

Another  point  in 
their  favor  which  is 
■of  almost  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  the  man 
who  desires  to  grow 
his  own  fruit  on  a 
small  scale,  is  the  fact 
that  these  small  trees 
are  so  easily  cared  for 
and  so  efficiently  at¬ 
tended  to  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  spraying,  pruning,  thin¬ 
ning  the  fruit,  etc.  With  no 
power  except  his  two  arms,  he 
■can  care  for  his  dwarf  trees 
quite  as  thoroughly  as  the 
commercial  orchardist  can 
tend  his  acres,  with  a  power 
spray-pump  and  all  the  other 
requisite  apparatus. 

Still  another  very  decided 
advantage  of  dwarf  trees  is 
that  as  both  branches  and  root- 
system  are  so  restricted  in  the 
area  they  cover,  other  things 
■may  be  grown  between  the 
dwarf  trees  much  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  between  stand¬ 
ard  trees,  whose  dense  shade 
.and  root  systems  spread  even 
beyond  the  limit  of  their  far- 
reaching  branches.  This  is  a 
very  important  point,  especial¬ 
ly  where  the  situation  in  the 
plot  of  ground  is  such  that  it  becomes  desirable  to  set  some  fruit 
trees  along  the  southern  or  eastern  boundaries,  as  anyone  who 
has  had  to  choose  between  cutting  down  a  good  tree  or  being 
satisfied  with  the  indifferent  results  obtained  from  vegetables 
struggling  along  in  its  shade  and  fighting  against  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  its  robber  roots,  will  fully  appreciate.  Here  the  dwarf  wins. 


Still  again  there  is  perhaps  that  less  important  but  nevertheless 
extremely  alluring  fact  that  with  dwarf  fruit  trees  at  least  a  fruit 
or  two  may  be  expected  even  the  first  year  after  planting — while 
with  the  standards  a  most  patient,  trying  period  of  five  or  six 
years  must  be  put  up  with  before  the  result  of  one’s  long  con¬ 
tinued  labor  may  be  finally  had  in  hand  and  actually  tasted.  This 
prospect  of  almost  immediate  returns  certainly  is  a  very  powerful 
incentive  to  the  planting  and  care  of  fruit  trees  as  far  as  the 
amateur  is  concerned. 

And  then  there  is  the  beauty  of  the  dwarf  trees  in  bloom ! 

That  alone,  to  anyone 
who  loves  flowers,  is 
worth  the  extra  care 
they  may  require.  It 
may  be  because  the 
flowers  are  nearer, 
and  on  a  level  with  the 
eye ;  it  may  be  be¬ 
cause  the  effect  is  un¬ 
expected  and  novel, 
but  a  dwarf  pear  or 
apple  in  bloom  is  even 
more  beautiful  than 
one  of  standard  size. 

While  none  of  these 
claims  in  favor  of  the 
dwarf  tree  is  exag¬ 
gerated,  it  would, 
nevertheless,  give  a 
somewhat  one-sided 
view  of  the  value  of 
dwarf  fruits  if  no 
mention  were  made 
of  their  several  seri¬ 
ous  faults.  In  the 
first  place  their  yield 
is  very  small,  being, 
even  after  they  are  in 
full  bearing,  only  from  a 
quarter  of  a  bushel  to  a  bushel, 
to  an  average-sized  tree.  An 
average  standard  tree  will 
easily  bear  four  or  five  times 
this  amount — and  therefore, 
one  of  the  apparent  benefits 
of  the  saving  of  space  effected 
by  the  dwarf  trees  is  found  in 
reality  to  be  deceiving. 

Then  there  is  the  question 
of  culture.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  more  artificial  the  products 
of  the  nurseryman  or  the  plant 
grower  the  more  careful  is 
the  cultural  attention  de¬ 
manded.  And  these  dwarf 
fruits,  growing  on  alien  roots, 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Not  only  must  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  planted  be  in 
excellent  condition,  but  the 
after  care  and  cultivation  must 
be  constant  and  the  best,  or  the  experiment  will  be  certain  to 
prove  more  or  less  of  a  failure — probably  more !  The  trunk  and 
root  system  do  not  become  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  as  do  those 
of  standard  type  and  are  therefore  more  subject  to  injury  from 
external  sources.  In  fact,  a  standard  tree  will  live  and  make 
a  fairly  satisfactory  growth — provided  it  is  kept  clean  by  spray- 


A  good  example  of  how  space  has  been  saved  and  the  entire  garden  made  attractive  by 
training  dwarf  fruits  symmetrically  on  the  garden  fence 


The  dwarf  peach  tree  does  well  on  the  brick  wall  if  properly  trained 
on  wires  to  direct  its  growth 
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ing — under  conditions  which  would  be  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  a 
dwarf  form  of  the  same  variety.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the 
question  of  cost — and  this  is  not  limited  to  the  original  cost, 
which  at  present  is  from  five  to  twenty-five  times  more  than  that 
of  standard  stock.  Also,  as  far  as  present  indications  go,  most  of 
the  standard  varieties  would  outlive  two  or  three  plantings  of 
the  dwarf  stock,  at  least  in  our  hot,  dry  climate.  Abroad  where 
rainy,  cloudy  weather  is  much 
more  frequently  encountered 
than  here,  there  may  not  be  so 
much  difference.  It  is  abroad 
that  the  dwarf  fruits  have 
been  developed  and  are  still 
much  more  widely  used  than 
here. 

So  there  are  at  least  two 
sides  of  the  question  for  any¬ 
one  contemplating  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  fruit  trees,  and  he  will 
do  well  carefully  to  consider 
the  conditions  which  surround 
his  own  particular  problem, 
before  making  up  his  mind 
that  either  dwarfs  or  stand¬ 
ards  are  to  be  unconditionally 
declared  the  better,  even  for 


go  without  fruit  of  their  own  at  all.  Its  stronghold  will  be  the 
suburban  garden  and  the  grounds  of  the  small  place.  There  the 
amateur  and  the  enthusiast  will  be  glad  to  give  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  which  they  require,  in  return  for  apples,  pears  and  peaches 
in  variety,  and  of  the  first  quality,  which  they  will  begin  to  yield 
him,  not  only  after  several  years  of 
“fruitless”  labor,  but  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 


however,  that  as  far  as  quantity  of  production  is  concerned,  the 
larger  trees  will  probably  give  far  better  satisfaction.  The 
superior  quality  of  fruit  from  dwarf  trees  which  one  frequently 
reads  or  hears  about  is,  I  believe,  largely  fictitious ;  that  is,  it  is 
due  not  to  the  fact  that  it  was  grown  on  dwarf  trees,  but  that 
the  trees  themselves  were  given  better  care  than  standard  trees 
ordinarily  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  average  fruit  grower. 

There  is  another  point  to 
which  I  have  never  seen  at¬ 
tention  called  in  discussions 
of  dwarf  fruits,  and  that  is 
the  possibility  of  having 
several  varieties  of  apples  or 
pears  upon  one  standard  tree. 
We  have  an  old  but  still  very 
medium  sized  Pearmain  tree 
in  our  orchard,  which  bears 
more  summer  apples  than  we 
can  ever  use,  a  good  number 
of  Hubbardsons  for  autumn 
use,  and  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ings  for  winter.  Why  should 
not  some  enterprising  nurs¬ 
eryman  make  a  point  of  sup¬ 
plying  several  varieties  of 
apples  grafted  on  a  suitable- 
stock  to  afford  dessert  fruit 
at  least  through  the  season  in 
gardens  where  there  is  not 
room  for  more  than  two  or  three  fair-sized  trees?  Of  course 
such  stock  would  have  to  be  larger  and  older  than  the  usual  sizes 
sent  out,  and  it  also  would  be  much  more  expensive,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  would  be  many  people  who  would  be  willing  to 
pay  a  very  good  price  for  the  combination  tree  of  this  sort.  There 
is  also,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  having  a  combination  of  the 

larger  size  and  the  dwarf  trees,  using, 
perhaps  two  or  three  of  the  former  for 
( Continued  on  page  205) 


private  use. 

The  fact  is  that  the  dwarf 
fruit  tree  offers  a  solution, 

and  a  very  advantageous  solution,  to  those  who  would  otherwise 


Training  the  dwarf  fruit  on  the  wooden  fence  is  almost  as  easy  as  train¬ 
ing  the  rambler  rose 


One  upright  and  two  lateral  shoots  should  be 
trained  along  each  wire  as  the  tree  grows 


The  dwarf  plum  tree  on  the  lawn  rivals  the 
flowering  shrub  in  its  beauty 


Small  space  brings  large  results  by  training 
dwarf  trees  to  the  wall  as  is  shown  here 


A  shallow  alcove  designed  for  the  range  and  lined  with  tile  or  brick  saves  space  in  the 
small  kitchen  and  does  away  with  smoke  and  cooking  odors 


HOW  .TO  PLAN  AND  BUILD-STRUCTURAL  INNOVATIONS-ADJOINING  ROOMS  AND 
THE  LOCATION  OF  FIXTURES— UTENSILS,  SANITATION,  LIGHTING  AND  EFFICIENCY 

by  Louise  Shrimpton 


TO  use  the  kitchen  simply  as  a 
cook  room  and  scullery,  a  place 
where  food  is  prepared  and  pots  and 
kettles  are  scoured,  is  the  modern  aim. 
All  tramping  through  the  room  by 
service  men  or  family  is  avoided.  If 
possible  a  rear  hallway  provides  a  line 
of  travel  for  the  household.  A  cool 
room  opening  from  a  rear  entry  con¬ 
tains  the  refrigerator  and  a  place  for 
depositing  groceries.  The  laundry 
tubs,  once  placed  in  the  small  house 
kitchen,  are  now  on  the  cellar  floor, 
where  a  well-lighted  laundry  often  in¬ 
cludes  provision  for  ironing  as  well  as 
washing.  On  the  cellar  floor  of  the 
well-appointed  house  is  also  a  pre¬ 
serve  room,  with  double  walls  contain¬ 
ing  an  air  space,  and  a  similarly  built 
vegetable  room. 

In  the  kitchen  itself  modern  ideas 
as  to  efficiency  are  receiving  due  at¬ 
tention.  The  careful  home-builder 
contrives  a  plan  that  shall  eliminate 
futile  effort  in  walking  and  unneces- 
sarY  gymnastics  in  gathering  utensils 
and  materials  together  for  cooking. 

Kitchens  of  a  few  years  ago  were 
notoriously  dark  and  unsanitary.  To¬ 
day  the  kitchen  is  well  ventilated  and 
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furnished  with  windows  upon  two 
sides.  Groups  of  two  or  three  high 
windows,  giving  abundant  light,  are 
often  seen.  Southern  exposures  are 
reserved  for  the  living-rooms  of  a 
house,  while  the  kitchen  has  the 
northern  aspect  that  gives  the  steady 
light  desirable  in  a  workroom  where 
much  precise  measuring  and  careful 
cleansing  must  be  done.  This  cool, 
northern  location  is  chosen  also  as 
best  adapted  to  a  room  that  often  be¬ 
comes  too  hot  for  comfort. 

These  desirable  features  of  loca¬ 
tion  and  well-contrived  arrangement 
do  not,  however,  come  of  themselves. 
As  in  other  rooms  in  a  house,  home¬ 
builders  must  have  clearly-defined 
ideals  and  a  capacity  for  insisting  on 
their  fulfilment.  The  placing  of  struc¬ 
tural  features  needs  particularly  care¬ 
ful  planning.  The  location  of  lighting 
fixtures  must  be  considered  at  an  early 
date.  The  wall  treatment,  selection  of 
floor  coverings,  range,  furniture  and 
kitchen  ware,  are  all  matters  requir¬ 
ing  prompt  but  thoughtful  decisions. 

In  planning  kitchen  equipment, 
rough  drawings  are  found  to  be  a 
help.  The  size  of  the  kitchen  deter- 


Photographs  by  George  Doust 


This  cupboard  with  open  racks  for  hanging  saucepans 
gives  easier  access  than  rows  of  shelves 
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A  small  serving-room  between  kitchen  and  dining-room  eliminates  noise 
and  odors  and  provides  convenient  space  for  china  and  linen 


mined  upon — and  small  kitchens  are  now  the  rule  even  in  large 
houses — it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  home-builder  to  draw  to  scale, 
upon  the  roughly-sketched  plan,  the  built-in  fitments  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  necessary  for  the  room.  Through  following  this  method 
everything  is  clearly  understood  from  the  beginning.  The  home¬ 
builder  does  not  suddenly  find,  for  instance,  that  the  kitchen  sink 
is  too  near  a  corner  to  permit  space  for  a  drain-board ;  the  actual 
measurements  of  a  completed  cupboard  do  not  disappoint  the 
housemistress.  To  aid  in  filling  out  a  plan,  rough  elevations 
might  be  made  of  the  sides  of  the  room,  showing  cupboards  and 
fixtures.  And  not  only  a  scale  should  be  used,  but  a  six-foot  rule, 
so  that  actual  trial  measurements  of  existing  cupboards  and  fit¬ 
ments  may  give  to  the  amateur,  as  they  often  do  to  the  profes.- 
sional,  a  clear  idea  as  to  how  the  paper  dimensions  will  turn  out. 
Even  when  the  architect  has  a  special  talent  for  designing  con¬ 
venient  fitments,  as  often  happens,  the  formulation  of  the  ideas 
of  home-builders  gives  results  of  individuality,  helping  greatly  to 
produce  distinctive  equipment. 

In  planning  the  kitchen,  it  may  be  divided  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  into  the  cooking  side  and  what  the  French  call  the  cote  de 
la  batterie,  the  side  where  the  kitchen  ammunition,  the  household 
pots  and  pans,  stand  ready  for  action.  The  other  walls,  being  as 
a  rule  largely  given  over  to  entrances,  are  usually  negligible  in 
this  connection. 

The  chimney  location  determines  that  of  the  range,  usually  on 
an  inner  wall.  Whether  to  place  the  sink  on  this,  the  cooking  side 
of  the  kitchen,  or  elsewhere,  is  the  next  point  to  settle.  Where 
cost  is  not  a  first  consideration,  a  vegetable  sink  is  placed  next 
the  range,  so  that  vegetables  may  be  cleaned  and  the  kettles  filled 
with  the  least  possible  walking.  A  vegetable  sink  of  solid  porce¬ 
lain  with  integral  divisions  for  rinsing,  etc.,  costs  about  sixty 


1  he  built-in  cabinet  gives  opportunity  to  carry  out  individual  ideas.  It 
should  have  shelves  of  varying  height  and  bins  for  flour 

dollars  in  a  thirty  by  twenty-two  inch  size.  A  sixteen  by  twenty- 
four  inch  sink,  porcelain-enameled,  is  quoted  at  much  less,  about 
eighteen  dollars. 

In  the  small  house-kitchen,  where  there  is  but  the  one  sink  and 
dishes  must  be  washed  in  it,  their  convenient  stacking  and  drain¬ 
ing  are  necessities.  The  sink  requires  good  lighting  and  suffi¬ 
cient  space  on  each  side  for  drain  boards  and  ledges.  Placing  it 
at  about  the  center  of  the  “ammunition  wall,”  with  a  group  of 
high  windows  above,  on  one  side  a  drain  board,  on  the  other  a 
ledge  for  unwashed  dishes,  is  found  a  good  solution  of  the  small 
kitchen  problem.  A  sink  five  feet  long,  of  porcelain,  with  integral 
drain  shelf,  costs  complete  in  “B”  quality  (“A”  quality  is  a 
rarity,  fabulous  in  price),  about  one  hundred  dollars,  and  is  a 
beautiful  and  luxurious-looking  affair.  A  porcelain-enameled 
sink  twenty  by  thirty  inches,  costs  about  fifty-eight  dollars  with 
porcelain-enameled  legs.  A  rubber  drain  mat,  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  breakage,  comes  at  about  two  dollars.  A  roll  rim  sink  and 
back  with  brackets,  enameled,  costs  eighteen  dollars  and  fifty- 
eight  cents.  If  preferred,  a  “pantry”  sink  of  copper  or  German 
silver,  instead  of  the  porcelain  variety,  may  be  set  into  a  ledge 
beneath  the  window.  The  cocks  are  out  of  the  way,  a  convenient 
feature.  Two  of  these  sinks,  one  for  washing,  the  other  for  rins¬ 
ing,  with  movable  faucets,  form  an  admirable  outfit.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  cover  the  ledge  with  sheet  copper  fastened  to  the  edge 
with  large-headed  tacks.  Any  special  size  desired  is  furnished  to 
order  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  sinks,  but,  like  the  porcelain 
ones,  they  come  in  great  variety  of  sizes  and  quality.  A  good 
quality  should  be  specified. 

On  either  side  of  the  sink  are  often  built-in  cabinets,  one  pro¬ 
viding  space  for  saucepans,  spoons  and  cooking  dishes,  the  other 
for  cooking  materials.  In  planning  the  saucepan  cupboard  an 
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inventory  should  be  taken  of  pots  and  pans,  and  space  adequate 
for  them  provided,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  It  should 
have  one  good-sized  compartment,  fitted  with  hooks  for  hanging 
saucepans  and  spoons,  easier  of  access  in  this  arrangement  than 
if  put  on  shelves.  The  compartment  should  be  above  the  center 
ledge,  not  below  it ;  or  the  upper  part  of  this  cabinet  may  consist 
of  an  open  rack  on  which  hang  the  ladles  and  saucepans  in  every¬ 
day  use,  each  having  its  own  hook, 
like  a  tool  on  a  tool  rack,  so  that  no 
time  is  lost  in  looking  for  the  right 
utensil.  For  kettle  covers  narrow 
shelves  are  built,  with  grooves  and  a 
protecting  rail.  The  French  method 
of  fastening  to  a  wall  against  wood 
strips  a  long  metal  or  wooden  rod, 
fitted  with  movable  hangers  from 
which  depend  the  saucepans,  might 
well  be  adopted  in  the  American  kitch¬ 
en.  Compartments  with  shelves  are 
planned  for  bowls  and  tins.  Shelves 
only  a  few  inches  apart  are  found 
convenient  for  cake  tins  and  platters, 
which  then  need  not  be  placed  one  on 
top  of  the  other.  One  or  two  narrow 
shelves,  half  way  between  ordinary 
ones,  are  a  space-saving  feature,  used 
for  cups. 

The  cooking  material  cupboard  is 
sometimes  supplemented  by  one  of 
the  kitchen  cabinets  on  the  market. 

One  of  the  new  cabinets,  with  removable  flour  bin,  sliding  nickel- 
plated  table  top  and  glass  sugar  bin  sells  at  about  twenty-eight 
dollars.  If  one  of 
these  cabinets  is  used, 
it  should,  if  possible, 
be  procured  un¬ 
finished  and  stained 
or  painted  to  match 
the  other  woodwork. 

If  the  built-in  cabinet 
alone  is  planned,  it 
should  contain  bins 
for  flour,  usually 
zinc-lined  boxes  be¬ 
neath  a  ledge,  hinged 
on  the  bottom,  so  that 
they  can  be  tilted  for¬ 
ward  by  a  drawer  pull 
at  the  top.  Another 
variety,  perhaps  pref¬ 
erable,  is  above  the 
table  ledge  that  the 
cabinet  always  has,  al¬ 
lowing  the  flour  to  be 
sifted  through  a  n 
opening  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  There  should  be 
two  receptacles  for 
different  kinds  of 
flour.  A  niche  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  bread  board,  which  pulls  out,  forming  a  shelf.  If 
a  large  sheet  of  plate  glass  is  kept  on  the  ledge,  it  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pastry  board.  Receptacles  for  sugar,  spices,  etc.,  are  fur¬ 
nished.  In  a  cupboard  recently  fashioned  is  a  compartment 
fitted  with  graduated  steps  in  pyramid  form,  used  for  holding 
little  jars  of  dried  herbs  and  spices.  The  inside  of  a  door  is 
sometimes  utilized  for  holding  small  boxes  with  good  results. 


In  planning  structural  features  on  the  cooking  side  of  the 
kitchen,  a  shallow  alcove  is  designed  for  the  range,  lined'  with  tile 
or  brick.  A  hood,  projecting  above,  is  of  metal  or  covered  with 
sheets  of  asbestos.  In  selecting  a  range,  a  combination  coal  and 
gas  range  is  considered  the  most  satisfactory  for  all-year  use, 
although  a  gas  stove  alone  is  frequently  used  in  the  city  or  subur¬ 
ban  home,  supplemented  by  a  fireless  cooker.  The  electric  stove 

is  still  too  expensive  for  general  use. 
The  combination  range  shown  in  our 
illustration  costs  ninety-five  dollars. 

Lights  are  planned  above  cupboards 
and  sink,  range  and  ironing  fixtures. 
A  special  connection  is  made  for  the 
electric  flatiron,  if  one  is  used,  so  that 
an  elect'ric  light  is  not  put  out  of  com¬ 
mission  when  ironing  is  done. 

Wall  treatment  in  the  kitchen  is 
strictly  hygienic.  Walls  are  often 
tiled  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet, 
while  the  plaster  above  is  painted  in 
oil  colors  in  a  light  tone.  If  tile  is 
found  too  expensive  the  dado  is  given 
a  coat  of  cement,  marked  off  into 
squares,  and  then  given  several  coats 
of  white  enamel  paint,  eight  in  a  re¬ 
cent  instance. 

Floors  are  covered  with  linoleum 
cemented  at  the  joints,  or  more  rarely 
with  tile.  In  the  latter  case  rubber 
mats  are  desirable,  as  tile  floors  are 
very  hard  on  the  feet  of  kitchen  workers.  Floors  of  unfinished 
wood  are  less  often  put  in  than  formerly,  since  while  attractive 

in  appearance,  they 
require  so  much  time 
and  labor  to  scrub 
that  they  are  not  real¬ 
ly  a  paying  invest¬ 
ment. 

Woodwork  is  some¬ 
times  stained  and  giv¬ 
en  a  paraffine  finish, 
cleaned  by  rubbing 
occasionally  with  the 
paraffine  oil.  Pine  and 
cypress  are  attractive 
in  this  finish,  al¬ 
though  pains  must  be 
taken  not  to  allow  a 
careless  maid  to  spot 
the  wood  with  water. 
An  oil  rubbing  on  the 
unfinished  wood  gives 
a  light,  pretty  efifect. 
Highly  varnished 
wood  is  not  so  pop¬ 
ular  as  it  once  was, 
since  there  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  pret¬ 
ty  finish  for  woods, 
even  in  kitchens.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  cleanly  and  attractive  treatment  is  to  paint  the 
woodwork,  in  this  case  usually  whitewood,  white  with  an  enamel 
finish. 

Kitchen  color  schemes  are  simple  and  positive,  subtle  values 
being  reserved  for  other  rooms  of  a  house.  White  and  buff,  gray 
and  white,  blue  and  white,  pale  yellow  and  gray,  are  most  often 
( Continued  on  page  224) 


Neat  cases  lining  the  walls  are  much  better  for  pre¬ 
serves  than  the  old  fashioned  hanging  shelf 


A  model  Kitchen, 
and  ledges. 


1  he  sink  requires  good  lighting  and  space  on  each  side  tor  dram  boarus 
Placing  it  below  a  group  of  high  windows  gives  excellent  results 


The  Epicure  in  the  Garden 

HOW  THE  GARDENER  AND  THE  COOK  COLLABORATED  TO  SUPPLY  THE  TABLE  WITH  TASTY  DISHES-A 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN  PLANNED  TO  PLEASE  THE  APPETITE  AND  KEEP  THE  TABLE  SUPPLIED  ALL  YEAR 


C|OME  considerable  portion  of  the  term  of  ex- 
istence  to  which  I  am  entitled  has  been  spent 
in  trying  to  bring  the  mind  of  Charlemagne 
(alias  Charles  Mann),  the  gardener,  into 
agreement  with  my  own,  and  that  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  the  cook,  into  unison  with  both.  The 
following  account  is  witness  to  the  measure 
of  my  success  in  this  undertaking. 

Necessity  for  peace,  a  quiet  life, 
and  simple  diet,  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  prescription,  had  led 
the  Better  Half  and  me  into 
choosing  a  home  in 
the  country.  Even¬ 
tually  we  met  with  a 
house  and  garden 
suited  to  our  require¬ 
ments.  It  was  an  old 
house,  much  out  of 
repair,  and  inconve¬ 
niently  planned,  but  it 
had  an  exceptionally 
well-situated  kitchen 

garden,  and  this  decided  us  in  its  favor.  Its 
previous  owner  had  been  a  better  gardener 
than  architect,  and  if  only  for  that  reason 
we  have  had  cause  to  be  grateful  to  him.  A  good  kitchen-garden 
has  generally  to  be  made. 

This  kitchen-garden  was  a  piece  of  land  of  nearly  two  acres, 
innocent  of  all  trees  save  those  which  grew  by  the  walls  and  a 
few  espaliers  down  the  middle  paths.  It  was  sheltered,  open  to 
the  south  and  sloping. 

I  explained  to  Charlemagne  that  it  was  our  intention  to  live 
principally  upon  vegetables  and  fruit;  that  simple  diet,  with  very 
little  meat,  was  essential  to  our  health ;  that  Charlotte,  the  cook, 
was  an  importation  from  France,  and  would  require  many  things 
to  be  grown  for  her  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in  her 
native  country,  and  finally  that  I  myself  had  a  firmly-rooted  con¬ 
viction  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  have,  all  the  year  round  in 
perpetual  supply,  every  vegetable  which  mortal  man  might  desire 
to  eat,  providing  that  sufficient  energy  and  enterprise  were 
brought  to  bear  on  their  production.  I  hinted  at  a  forcing-house 
and  frames,  and  a  cool  cellar,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  brighten.  His 
imagination  was  touched,  and  this  was  well ;  the  main  thing,  all 
the  same,  was  to  get  vegetables. 

After  that  we  came  to  questions  of  detail.  We  have,  I  think, 
always  been  occupied  with  questions  of  detail.  Sometimes  I  am 
exasperated  with  Charlemagne’s  attention  to  detail  as  I  watch 
him  slip  and  cut,  and  stipple  over  his  work;  sometimes  he  breaks 
out  into  open  rebellion  at  my  insistence  that  every  letter  of  my 
plans  shall  be  accurately  followed.  I  am  winning  Charlemagne 
-over,  and  inspiring  him  with  an  enthusiasm  for  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Therein  lies  the  secret  of  such  success  as  we  have  achieved. 
With  intensive  cultivation  you  may  do  wonders  with  quite  a 
small  plot  of  land ;  without  it,  the  finest  acreage  will  yield  but 
little. 

Our  ground  is  oblong  in  shape,  with  its  longest  diameter  from 
east  to  west.  This  gives  a  good  stretch  of  both  warm  and  cool 
borders.  The  bush  fruits  grow  together  in  squads  instead  of 
being  planted  promiscuously  here  and  there,  and  if  they  had  not 


already  been  so  placed,  we  should  soon  have  brought 
them  together.  Bigger  fruit  trees,  such  as  apple  and 
plum,  are  found  in  the  small  orchard,  and  the  only 
good  pear  tree  that  we  possess  fills  the 
whole  west  side  of  the  house  wall. 

The  kitchen-garden  has  been,  figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  the  cockpit  of 
strife,  where  our  battles  have 
been  waged  and  a  few  triumphs 
won,  for  now  that  we  have 
brought  it  to  the  point  where 
it  yields  for  us  not  only  a 
never-failing  supply 
of  roots  and  legumes, 
but  also  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  rarer 
dainties,  we  have 
good  reason  to  tri¬ 
umph.  It  has  all  been 
a  matter  of  manage¬ 
ment,  of  careful  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  of  fre¬ 
quent  sowings,  and 
prompt  clearings,  helped  by  the  use  of  mov¬ 
able  frames  and  a  little  forcing. 

I  have  been  insistent  about  having  only 
small  sowings  made  at  a  time,  but  of  having  these  kept  up  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals,  so  that  as  fast  as  one  row  had  furnished  its  crop, 
it  should  be  cleared  to  make  way  for  another.  Nothing  has  been 
left  to  run  to  seed,  nor  have  we  saved  for  our  own  seed.  This 
may  seem  to  some  an  extravagance,  but  we  have  found  that  it 
pays  best  to  buy  fresh  seed  grown  elsewhere.  By  liberal  trench¬ 
ing  and  a  little  manuring  of  the  soil  we  secure  quick  growth,  and 
the  rule  is  to  gather  everything  when  it  is  somewhat  under  rather 
than  over  its  prime.  Quality,  rather  than  size  and  quantity,  i?  the 
best  aim  where  consumption  is  small,  but  were  I  growing  for  sale, 
I  should  still  prefer  to  sell  the  well-flavored  small  bean  or  marrow 
to  the  mammoths  without  taste — things  which  have  to  be  cooked 
in  pieces  because  they  are  too  big  to  be  cooked  whole — it  must 
have  been  these  which  a  French  satirist  had  in  mind  when  he 
talked  of  legumes  a  I’eau! 

A  dozen  strong  young  plants,  properly  set  out  and  attended  to, 
amply  suffice  for  our  requirements  at  one  time.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  condemned  to  eat  cauliflowers  day  after  day  simply  because 
it  is  their  season,  and  they  are  clamoring  for  consumption,  or  to 
fatten  on  beans  when  we  would  prefer  to  have  a  salad,  or  to  be 
surfeited  with  salads  when  we  desire  a  mess  of  pottage.  But  we 
are  never  without  the  material  for  a  salad  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  We  have  peas  from  April  to  August;  we  have  beans  prac¬ 
tically  always  on  hand ;  young  carrots  and  turnips  ready  for  pull¬ 
ing  in  May;  crisp  radishes  and  cress  in  the  late  summer.  The 
mushroom  house  supplies  us  with  early  seakale  and  rhubarb  and 
chicory,  as  well  as  with  edible  fungi,  while  our  first  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  come  from  the  warm  brick  pits. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  it  is  not  needful  to  grow  so  many 
different  kinds  of  vegetables,  even  though  you  are  desirous  of 
having  a  perpetual  supply,  as  it  is  to  keep  up  the  regular  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  crops.  What  is  most  important  is  to  have  facilities 
for  growing  winter  crops,  and  for  some  forcing,  so  as  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  weather  and  season.  This  we  have  managed  by  care¬ 
ful  use  of  a  small  hot-house,  a  larger  cool-house,  and  frames. 
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At  first  Charlemagne  showed  himself  imbued  with  the  usual 
ideas  as  to  the  laying-out  of  the  land,  marking  out  the  plots  for 
rows  of  cabbages  and  patches  of  potatoes  after  the  ordinary 
fashion.  Very  quickly  I  placed  a  veto  on  any  such  proposals.  No 
part  of  our  valuable  space  was  to  spare  for  such  things  as  could 
be  bought  for  a  few  pennies  from  any  green-grocer  or  market 
gardener.  Cabbages,  I  was  careful  to  explain,  took  too  much  out 
of  the  soil  and  gave  back  too  little  in  actual  value ;  cauliflowers,  it 
is  true,  were  of  a  similar  nature,  but  as  the  cauliflower  was 
adapted  to  so  many  uses  in  the  kitchen,  it  could  not  be  dispensed 
with.  Potatoes,  except  for  a  few  rows  of  earlies,  which,  when 
eaten  directly  after  lifting,  possess  a  flavor  comparable  to  none, 
we  could  not  spare  land  for,  except  where  they  might  prepare  the 
soil  for  a  better  crop  later  on.  Carrots  and  turnips  grow  best  on 
soil  which  has  been  previously  occupied  by  potatoes  or  celery 
rather  than  on  freshly  manured  ground.  This  matter  of  the  wise 
rotation  of  crops  was  one  about  which  I  read  much,  and  after 
making  many  trials  we  have  at  last  arrived  at  a  systematic  plan, 
to  which  we  now  adhere. 

Our  early  turnips  we 
sow  in  frames,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop  is  sown  between 
rows  of  peas  and  thinned 
out  freely.  Lettuces  are 
pricked  out  between  rows 
of  celery,  and  the  finest 
grow  on  the  ridges  after 
the  celery  has  been 
earthed  for  the  autumn. 

Spinach  we  set  between 
peas  and  beans,  sowing  a 
fresh  row  every  fort¬ 
night,  and  thus  keep  our¬ 
selves  supplied  all  the 
summer. 

Our  first  dishes  of 
spring  greens  are  com¬ 
pounded  from  cuttings  of 
sorrel,  spinach,  turnip- 
tops,  young  nettles,  and 
mercury — for  we  grow 
“Good  King  Henry”  as 
respectfully  as  any  other 
herb.  With  this  variety, 

Charlotte  is  able  to  ring 
the  changes  without  being 
at  a  loss  for  a  puree  at 
any  time  it  is  asked  for. 

We  have  cucumbers  ready  for  cutting  with  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  they  last  throughout  the  summer  by  keeping  the  glass 
open.  Tomatoes  (under  glass)  we  cut  early  in  June,  and  those 
grown  out  of  doors  begin  to  produce  in  July,  and  the  two  lots 
keep  us  supplied  right  up  to  Christmas.  Some  variety  of  lettuce 
or  endive  we  find  it  possible  to  have  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
salad  bowl  is  in  almost  daily  use.  Soup  vegetables  are  also  re¬ 
quired  every  day,  and  Charlotte  makes  a  voracious  demand  for 
good  roots  and  onions  for  her  savory  stews,  wherein,  as  she  says, 
it  is  the  meat  that  flavors  the  vegetables,  not  they  the  meat.  I 
fear  me  she  would  consider  her  skill  but  half  appreciated  if  we 
failed  to  supply  her  with  such  things  as  salsify  and  celeriac, 
aubergines  and  chicory,  as  well  as  the  more  ordinary  roots,  or  if 
there  were  not  a  few  potirons  hanging  up  in  the  storeroom  with 
onions  and  shallots  galore.  From  beets  she  makes  most  delicious 
little  dishes  as  well  as  salads.  And,  of  course,  there  has  to  be 
material  supplied  for  the  making  of  those  various  conserves  which 
fill  the  larder  shelves  and  adorn  our  table  in  winter  days. 

It  may  seem  ambitious  to  have  attempted  the  growing  of 


melons,  yet  the  home-grown  melon  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  our 
dessert  fruits,  and  its  growing  offers  no  insuperable  obstacle ; 
moreover,  it  was  like  offering  a  sop  to  Cerberus  to  suggest  its 
cultivation  to  Charlemagne.  Fie  went  up  in  his  own  estimation 
by  several  degrees ! 

Together  we  discussed  the  requirements  of  the  melon  tribe ;  we 
decided  that  a  frame  covering  a  brick  pit,  with  a  six-inch  hot- 
water  pipe  going  round  it,  with  a  bed  of  leaf  mold  (chiefly  oak 
and  beech),  would  give  the  necessary  heat.  Our  authority  told 
us  that  these  leaves  were  better  than  the  richest  manure.  We 
had  to  buy  a  sackful  from  a  nurseryman,  sufficient  not  being 
otherwise  obtainable.  The  seeds  we  sowed  first  in  small  pots 
in  a  mixture  of  leaf  mold  and  loam,  embedding  each  seed  in 
a  little  silver  sand,  then  set  the  pots  in  the  bed  with  a  bottom  heat 
of  between  70  and  80  degrees.  When  they  grew  big  enough  to 
shift  into  larger  pots,  a  stronger  compost  was  used,  and  finally 
they  were  planted  out  on  ridges  in  the  frame  itself,  and  as  the 
fruit  began  to  form,  the  young  plants  were  watered  with  liquid 

manure.  When  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  flowers 
had  opened  we  fertilized 
them  by  hand,  using  a 
camel’s-hair  brush,  and 
kept  the  lights  open.  As 
soon  as  the  fruits  came  we 
picked  off  any  that  were 
ill-shaped,  and  gave  the 
plants  a  little  support 
from  time  to  time.  While 
they  were  making  fast 
growth,  plenty  of  air  was 
admitted  into  the  frame, 
and  the  foliage  was 
syringed  daily.  If  any 
sign  of  red  spider  ap¬ 
peared  a  little  sulphur  was 
put  into  the  syringe.  The 
syringing  was  discon¬ 
tinued  after  the  fruits  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen,  and  we  gave 
less  moisture  with  more 
heat,  and  when  we  could 
scent  the  aroma  we  knew 
the  time  had  arrived  for 
cutting.  Blessed  time ! 

In  a  favorable  season 
we  have  had  a  fair  supply 
of  peaches  and  apricots 
from  the  trees  that  grow  on  the  south  wall,  but  a  cold  or  wet  year 
is  fatal  to  these.  Grapes  we  have  not  yet  attempted.  But  a 
veritable  triumph  it  has  been  when  we  could  set  a  dish  of  fully- 
grown,  well-ripened  strawberries  before  the  Better  Half  for  his 
delectation,  late  in  May  or  early  in  June.  These  are  not  pot- 
grown,  oh,  dear  no!  We  allow  the  plants  to  make  their  ordinary 
growth  out  of  doors  until  the  crowns  are  fully  developed,  then  in 
April  we  lift  them  with  a  spade,  with  a  good  quantity  of  soil, 
and  lay  them  on  the  bench  on  the  south  side  of  the  cool-house. 
Flere  they  quickly  come  into  flower,  and  as  the  windows  are 
opened  wide  during  the  day  the  bees  are  able  to  do  their  work. 
After  the  fruit  has  set  we  raise  the  bench  to  bring  it  nearer  the 
glass,  and  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  moisture.  It  swells 
rapidly,  and  soon  ripens  with  this  slight  protection,  being  care¬ 
fully  shielded  from  the  cold  at  night.  These  strawberries  are  as 
fleshy  and  full  of  flavor  as  when  grown  out  of  doors  in  the 
ordinary  course,  and  in  this  way  we  prolong  our  enjoyment  of 
this  delicious  fruit  by  at  least  a  month. 

( Continued  on  page  209) 
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tY  looked  up  at  the  gray,  scudding 
clouds  and  seemed  to  sniff  the  air. 

“We’re  due  for  sap  weather 
pretty  soon,’’  was  his  diagnosis. 

For  a  farm  hand  he  certainly  was 
uncommonly  gifted,  I  thought. 
Perhaps  his  association  with  nature 
had  preserved  an  elemental  keen¬ 
ness  of  the  senses  that  we  lose  in 
the  cities.  I  had  noted  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  a  certain  divination 
of  seasons  and  times ;  an  instinct 
seemed  to  tell  him  when  fruits  were 
ripe  or  potatoes  ready  to  be  dug.  It 
was  different  from  the  accuracy  of 
the  cook  at  which  I  once  had 
wondered,  for  she  had  straw  auguries  or  made  experimental 
probes  with  a  fork,  but  he  just  knew,  sphinx-like. 

I  ceased  wondering  at  his  weather  wiseness,  with  the  image  of 
maple  sirup  growing  in  mind.  This  prophecy,  if  true,  would 
give  me  the  secret  of  the  delectable  liquid  that  had  made  endur¬ 
able  a  bitter  cold,  snow-bound  winter  by  adding  relish  to  the 
breakfast  cakes  which  I  believe  were  one  form  of  fortification 
against  many  forty-below  mornings.  And  the  jug  was  running 
low!  I  shivered  at  the  thought  as  I  crossed  the  dirty  barnyard 
snow,  and  prayed  that  the  prediction  might  be  true. 

And  the  next  morning  saw  a  change.  It  was  clear  and  sun¬ 
shiny  and  what  little  breeze  there  was  came  from  the  southwest. 
I  met  Ray  coming  home  from  the  cow  barn,  rumbling  an  ap¬ 
proximation  of  melody  from  somewhere  within  him. 

“Bess  give  us  a  spotted  heifer  this  morning.  It's  a  good  sign ! 
Put  on  your  felts  and  come  on  up  to  the  sap  bush.  Looks  like 
we  could  start  getting  them  pails  out  and  the  trees  plugged.” 

Sugar  from  the  cane,  maple  sugar  from  maple  trees — but  sap 
bush  sounded  suspiciously  like  sassafras  tea.  The  process  was 
still  to  be  learned. 

The  sap  brush  was  a  stand  of  big  straight  maple  on  a  hill  back 
of  the  place.  Most  of  the  trees  stood  on  the  south  slope,  but  the 


growth  was  thick  up  to  the  ridge  and  ran  over  upon  the  north 
declivity.  In  summer  it  was  a  shady  forest,  thick  with  leaf- 
mold  under  foot  and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  seedling  trees  and 
wood  plants,  spotted  with  occasional  splashes  of  sunlight.  A 
cool  and  quiet  retreat  that  bore  a  look  of  studied  wildness  as 
though  its  condition  were  man  regulated.  And  it  was. 

The  straight  tree  trunks,  now  bare  of  twigs  beneath  their 
branching  crowns,  were  like  squads  of  wood  warriors  at  parade 
inspection,  each  detachment  separated  by  a  lane  of  snow.  As 
we  got  into  the  woods  I  found  this  due  to  a  regular  system  of 
roads  and  crossroads,  not  particularly  noticeable  in  summer,  but 
now  the  highways  leading  to  a  broad  shack  set  close  against  the 
hillside.  One  roadway  ran  straight  by  the  back  of  this  cabin 
almost  level  with  its  roof,  and  all  the  intersecting  branches 
seemed  to  converge  upon  it,  for  here,  I  learned,  the  sap  boiling 
was  done. 

“Guess  you’ve  got  to  help  open  camp,”  was  Ray’s  order  as  he 
fumbled  with  a  rusty  lock ;  and  I  was  enrolled  for  the  season. 

Within  the  boiling  house  I  was  introduced  to  the  evaporator, 
really  a  great  pan  four  by  sixteen  feet  in  dimensions,  fixed  above 
a  furnace  or  fire-pot  of  brick  and  masonry,  the  pan  bridging 
over  the  two  side  walls  which  connected  with  a  tall  chimney  at 
one  end.  There  was  a  door  equipped  with  a  damper  closing  the 
front.  The  evaporator  pan  itself  had  a  corrugated  bottom  and 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  similar  connecting  compartments 
by  a  sequence  of  partitions.  If  you  soldered  together  half  a 
dozen  tin  boxes  such  as  wafers  come  in,  you  would  have  an 
approximation  of  what  it  looked  like.  Everywhere  about  the  room 
were  tin  pails  stacked  in  tall  columns  or  stowed  on  shelves. 

From  a  closed  box  Ray  unearthed  a  quantity  of  what  he  called 
“spouts” — metal  cylinders  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
but  of  very  small  bore.  Each  had  a  little  metal  drip  at  one  end 
and  a  little  projection  on  the  upper  surface  about  an  inch  from  the 
other  end  that  was  to  hold  the  pail.  The  ordinary  pipe  stem  if 
notched — to  keep  the  pail  from  slipping — near  the  end  driven 
into  the  tree  would  make  a  working  but  not  advisable  model. 
We  spent  much  of  the  day  cleaning  out  the  pails,  boiling  the 
spouts  and  then  set  out  to  “plug”  the  trees. 
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Ray  carried  a  brace  and  bit,  an  ax,  and  a  load  of  spouts ;  I 
as  many  of  the  pails  as  possible.  Going  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
Ray  started  work  on  a  tree  on  the  outside  of  the  sap  bush,  and 
gently  smoothed  the  bark  off  with  his  ax  at  a  point  a  little  above 
waist  high,  taking  care  not  to  chip  it.  He  tilted  the  auger  up¬ 
ward  at  a  slight  angle  and  bored  a  hole  .about  two  inches  deep, 
carefully  removed  any  shavings  or  chips  and  hammered  in  a 
spout,  so  that  it  just  penetrated  the  outside  bark.  The  hole  that 
he  had  made  was  a  trifle  under  a  half  inch  in  diameter  and  as  the 
tree  was  a  large  one,  I  judged  it  merely  penetrated  the  wood  next 
the  bark. 

“‘It's  better  to  bore  on  the  south  or  east  side  of  a  tree  because 
you  get  a  better  flow,”  he  explained.  “Guess  the  sun  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  If  I  let  you  do  any  of  the  tapping,  don't  you 
go  so  deep  on  a  young  tree.  An  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  is 
enough.” 

So  we  worked  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sometimes  I  noticed  that 
he  hung  two  buckets  and  occasionally  three  where  the  trees  were 
especially  large.  Usually  true  to  this  belief  about  sun  influence, 
he  selected  a  spot  unshaded  by  other  growth.  Since  he  saw  that 
I  was  curious  at  the  procedure,  he  volunteered : 

“Some  says  that  two  buckets  kills  a  tree,  but  where  the  stock 
is  full  grown  first  growth  I  never  see  the  tree  done  harm  by  two, 
and  I  use  three  on  the  big  fellers,  but  they  don’t  want  to  be  close 
together  or  one  above  another." 

The  buckets  were  hung  by  slipping  the  spout  through  a  hole 
near  the  upper  rim.  The  little  ridge  on  the  spout  held  them  from 
sliding  off.  They  were  of  light  tin  plate,  soldered  on  the  outside 
and  of  about  ten  quarts  capacity,  and  as  the  slope  of  the  sides 
was  but  little  from  the  perpendicular  they,  hung  close  against  the 
tree  and  in  this  way  took  much  of  the  strain  from  the  spout. 

After  a  hard  day’s  work  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all 
the  good  trees  fitted  with  sap  buckets  and  nothing  else  to  do  but 


After  the  bark  was  smoothed  and  a  small  hole  bored,  Ray  carefully 
drove  in  the  spout 


wait  for  a  slight  thaw  to  start  the  sap  running.  We  were  none 
too  forehanded  about  our  preparations,  for  the  next  day  found 
the  temperature  much  moderated,  and  on  excitedly  visiting  the 
bush  we  were  delighted  to  find  the  sap  issuing  drop  by  drop  from 
the  little  metal  spigots.  When  I  returned  from  a  reconnoitering 
expedition  I  found  that  Ray  and  a  gang  of  helpers  were  busy 
by  the  boiling  house  in  fastening  a  big  tank  upon  a  sled  that 
looked  like  a  stone  boat  set  on  broad  runners.  A  supply  of 
gathering  buckets — tin  pails  fitted  with  handles,  but  broader  at 
the  bottom  than  the  top  and  of  greater  capacity  than  the  tree 
buckets — was  being  distributed.  The  omniscient  Ray  informed 
me  that  this  peculiarity  of  shape  made  the  pails  more  stable  in 
carrying;  that  they  didn't  slop  over  easily  and  were  not  apt  to 
tip  when  the  edge  of  the  receiving  bucket  was  rested  upon  them 
in  pouring  out  the  sap. 

It  was  a  bright  balmy  morning  toward  the  last  of  February  as 
we  started  work.  The  snow  melted  rapidly  beneath  a  warm  sun 
and  everywhere  the  ground  covering  of  leaves  appeared.  Some 
suggestions  of  spring's  awakening  seemed  to  get  in  the  blood  as 
we  worked  and  we  felt  atune  to  Nature’s  throbbing  back  to  life. 
You  have  seen  a  dog  stretch ;  well,  some  of  that  animal  ecstasy 
filled  us.  It  was  as  though  we  ourselves  were  part  of  nature  and 
the  sap  a  new  blood  coursing  through  our  veins.  Muscles  seemed 
to  long  for  the  strain  of  emptying  the  buckets  and  carrying  the 
heavy  pails.  We  all  worked  actively.  My  throat  grew  dry  and 
thirsty,  and  I  seemed  to  crave  the  clear,  icy  liquid  in  the  pails. 
It  tasted  like  sugared  water  with  just  a  tang  present,  but  was 
apparently  as  thin  as  water.  It  is  a  sort  of  superstition  among 
the  workers  that  the  sap  is  a  sort  of  potent,  heady  beverage,  and 
whether  due  to  unwonted  exercise  or  not,  when  evening  came  I 
found  my  temples  throbbing  and  my  head  light  and  buzzing. 

As  the  work  progressed  the  necessity  of  the  network  of  paths 
became  apparent.  The  sled  with  its  receiving  tank  passed  along 


The  tin  receiving  bucket  he  slipped  over  the  metal  spout,  and  a  little 
ridge  kept  it  from  sliding  off 
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Working  from  tree  to  tree  the  receiving  buckets  were  emptied  into  pecu¬ 
liar  carrying  pails  broader  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top 


One  morning  ice  was  found  in  the  pails.  This  was  thrown  away,  but 
what  sap  remained  unfrozen  was  retained 


the  roadway  and  was  in  touch  with  every  section,  and  since  we 
worked  downward  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  it  was  driven 
below  us,  and  we  had  but  a  few  steps  to  carry  the  full  buckets. 
Even  the  horses  seemed  to  be  alive  to  spring’s  approach  and 
worked  well,  but  when  the  sled  was 
stopped,  greedily  reached  for  every 
green  twig  that  rose  through  the 
snow.  In  some  places  where  the  sled 
had  to  go  the  snow  had  completely 
melted,  but  the  broad  runners  slid  eas¬ 
ily  over  the  slippery  leaves  and  wet 
ground.  When  the  tank  was  full  it 
was  driven  down  to  the  back  of  the 
boiling  house  and  its  outlet  connected 
with  a  pipe  leading  to  a  great  storage 
tank  within  the  camp  and  the  contents 
allowed  to  flow  down.  By  evening 
the  buckets  had  all  been  emptied,  and 
those  that  had  been  seen  to  first,  had 
been  emptied  a  second  time,  but  in 
the  early  afternoon  the  run  had  been 
sufficient  to  start  boiling,  and  I 
changed  my  occupation  by  going  into 
the  sap  house  and  helping  at  the 
evaporator. 

Between  the  walls  of  the  fire  com¬ 
partment  logs  had  been  stacked  and  a 
roaring  fire  was  heating  the  pan.  The  sap  ran  from  the  storage 
tank  trickling  a  zigzag  course  from  one  compartment  to  another, 
but  its  flow  was  controlled  so  that  in  each  section  there  was  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  depth  of  sap.  The  whole  pan  seemed  to 


be  aboil  and  steaming,  and  the  compartments  showed  very  dif¬ 
ferent  colors.  Where  the  sap  entered  it  was  clear,  but  by  the 
time  it  had  reached  the  last  section  it  was  dark  and  sirupy.  One 
man  with  what  looked  like  a  dust  pan  with  a  perforated  bottom 

skimmed  off  a  brownish  froth  that 
gathered. 

Ray  looked  in  the  last  compartment 
shortly  after  the  pan  had  been  boil¬ 
ing  and  seemed  to  be  critically  testing 
the  bubbles  as  they  rose  to  the  surface. 
In  a  little  while  he  remarked,  “Guess 
she’s  about  done and  pulling  be¬ 
neath  the  spigot  a  large  milk  can 
fitted  with  a  wide  funnel  top  over 
which  was  Stretched  a  piece  of  felt  as 
a  strainer,  let  the  sirup  drain  off. 

So  the  process  continued.  A  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  sap  found  its  way  into 
the  evaporator,  worked  its  way  left- 
right  down  the  pan,  getting  thicker 
and  heavier  as  it  progressed,  until  at 
regular  intervals  it  was  drawn  off  as 
sirup.  I  wondered  again  at  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  could  tell  the  finished  sap, 
for  I  knew  that  it  must  be  of  standard 
weight  and  density. 

“Some  tells  one  way,  some  another,” 
said  Ray.  “The  feller  from  the  Experiment  Station  told  us  to 
get  this  little  glass  thing  to  test  it.”  He  showed  me  what  was 
familiar  at  once,  a  Baume  hydrometer.  “You  draw  off  some  sap 
into  a  tall  jar,  fill  it  full  to  the  brim  and  put  this  thing  in  and  see 
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how  high  she  floats.  He  supplied  me  with  a  table  of  Aggers  to 
make  corrections,  for  he  said  the  blamed  thing  rides  higher  as 
the  sap  is  hotter.  So  when  you  are  through  with  readin’  a 
thermometer  and  figurin’  and  one  thing  and  another,  the  sap  is 
right  if  this  reads  somewhere  around  35.6.  But  I  am  willing  to 
bet  any  of  them  fellers  that  I  can  tell  by  the  bubbles  when  the 
sap  is  right  oftener  than  I  could  with  this  thing.” 

And  even  though  I  would  ordinarily  prefer  the  laboratory 
method  and  the  useful  hydrometer,  I  felt  that  where  there  were 
such  men  as  Ray  the 
process  might  better  go 
without  them. 

“You’ve  got  to  get  this 
pretty  near  right,”  con¬ 
tinued  Ray,  “for  if  you 
can  the  stuff  too  thin, 
she’ll  go  sour,  and  if  its 
too  thick  in  a  few  days 
your  can  may  be  full  of 
rock  candy.” 

The  boiling  did  not  stop 
at  suppertime  for  there 
had  been  a  heavy  run  of 
sap,  and  as  it  grew 
dark  the  house  still  was 
wrapped  in  steam  and  shot 
strange  beams  of  light 
from  crevice  and  window. 

Ray  started  a  fire  outside 
between  two  great  stones. 

When  the  logs  had  burned 
down  to  a  glowing  bed  of 
coals,  he  swung  a  great 
iron  kettle  between  the 
stones  so  that  it  might  be 
easily  tipped  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  filled  it  with  sap.  The  fire  was  kept  hot  but  not  allowed 
to  flame  up  or  smoke. 

“We  used  to  have  to  do  it  all  this  way  before  the  boss  got  that 
pan  in  there.  I’ll  admit  the  other  works  faster  and  it  may  give 
you  better  sirup  and  sugar,  but  I  hate  to  give  up  the  outside  boil¬ 
ing.  Somehow  the  sap  season  don’t  seem  real  without  it.” 

The  sap  was  soon  boiling,  and  as  it  browned  into  the  proper 
sugar  color,  he  added  a  little  fresh  sap  every  now  and  then  “to 
keep  it  clear.” 

We  sat  around  the  fire  eating  a  frugal  meal,  but  with  great 
relish.  Ray  added  eggs  that  he  boiled  in  the  sap  and  a  kind  of 
candy  white  and  sticky  that  he  called  “jackwax.”  He  filled  a 
pan  with  snow  and  with  a  ladle  poured  a  little  of  the  boiling 


mixture  over  it.  It  congealed  almost  at  once,  and  Ray  turning  it 
on  the  tines  of  an  old  iron  fork,  handed  it  to  me. 

“I  guess  this  jackwax  ought  to  beat  any  store  stuff  you  must 
have  been  getting,”  he  remarked.  And  it  surely  did. 

The  boiling  was  continued,  as  Ray  wished  to  try  the  first 
“sugaring-off.”  Since  the  sap  seemed  to  grow  still  thicker,  Ray 
took  a  great  spoon  and  began  stirring  vigorously.  More  foam 
appeared  to  gather  than  in  the  evaporator,  and  it  was  skimmed 
off  from  time  to  time.  Once  he  added  a  little  sweet  lard  and  the 

surface  seemed  to  be  less 
disturbed.  He  tested  the 
liquid  occasionally  on  the 
snow,  and  examined  it 
critically.  At  last  he  said 
conclusively,  “She’s  done,”" 
and  poured  the  contents 
into  some  pans  that  he  had 
brought  and  set  us  each  to- 
stirring  them  rapidly.  The 
material  was  quite  thick  as 
he  poured,  and  I  saw  that 
in  the  pan  I  was  stirring  the 
liquid  turned  rapidly,  sug¬ 
aring  almost  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  pulled  taffy.  I 
was  advised  to  keep  on- 
stirring,  and  finally  when 
the  pan  had  been  set  in  the 
snow  I  found  that  it  had 
changed  into  creamy  maple 
sugar. 

“Most  of  this  we  do  in 
the  kitchen  after  the  sirup 
is  boiling,  but  this  sort  of 
helps  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  sugar  we’re  goin’  to  get. 
Sometimes  it’s  good  and  white  and  other  times  sort  of  mushy  in 
the  center.  But  it  looks  good  this  year.  Some  folks  can  all  their 
supply  in  sirup  and  some  cake  it  all  in  sugar.  That  you  have  been 
using  all  winter  was  in  cakes.  It  takes  less  room  to  store  it  and 
you  can  melt  it  up  easily  when  you  want  the  sirup.” 

When  we  had  finished  the  operation  of  “sugaring-off”  I  noticed 
that  with  nightfall  it  had  grown  much  colder.  Indeed,  it  was 
again  freezing  weather,  for  the  steaming  drops  from  the  roof 
of  the  camp  had  frozen  into  little  icicles. 

I  disappointedly  remarked,  “I  suppose  this  ends  the  “sugaring- 
off.” 

“Not  on  your  life  it  don’t,”  was  Ray’s  enthusiastic  reply.  “It 
( Continued  on  page  230) 


The  sled,  driven  over  a  network  of  roads,  saved  distance  in  carrying  the  sap 


The  receiving  tank  was  fastened  on  a  broad-runnered  sled,  and  fitted  with  a  funnel-like  opening  with  a  strainer  to  keep  out  twigs  and  leaves 
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Even  the  photograph  of  Mr. 
Deshler’s  house  shows  how  well  the 
brickwork  is  used,  not  only  to  give 
color  effect,  but  texture  as  well. 

The  difference  in  the  various  units 
produces  the  appearance  of  a  fa¬ 
bric.  Above  the  course  of  upright 
stretchers  the  bricks  are  laid  with 
just  the  headers  showing,  and  some 
are  laid  in  an  interesting  design  as 
shown  between  the  windows 


A  House  of 

Distinctive  Brickwork 


RESIDENCE^)  GjEOVNDS 

OF.ME  cTOrtN  q  CDE3MLEP 
OEXLq;  COLUMBUS,  0 


From  the  front  the  house  appears 
perfectly  symmetrical,  but  the  plan 
shows  a  variety  in  the  rear  where 
the  reception  room  with  its  bay 
window  looks  out  upon  the  wooded 
part  of  the  grounds  and  the  kitchen 
is  extended  toward  the  service  yard 
and  vegetable  garden.  All  the 
space  is  made  to  tell,  but  beauty 
is  not  sacrificed  in  this  economy 
and  there  is  diversity  of  surface 


Designed  by 

Arthur  Ware ,  architect 


THE  RESIDENCE  OF  M  r.  JOHN  G.  DESHLER,  COLUMBUS 
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An  interesting  stairway  treatment  is  shown  here  where  the  treads  are 
enameled  in  white.  A  warm  color  is  given  in  the  stair  carpet 


When  the  entertaining  possibilities  of  the  living-room  are  overtaxed, 
there  is  a  reception  room  of  generous  size  available  opening  from  it 


The  dining-room  shows  an  effective  use  of  simple  details  used  in  harmonious  balance.  The  French  doors  open  onto  the  sun  room  paved  in  tile. 

This  provides  an  entrance  way  into  the  garden 


The  Editor  will  gladly  answer  queries  pertaining  to  individual  problems  of  interior  decoration  and  furnishing.  When  an  immediate  reply  is  desired, 

please  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 


Some  New  Chintzes 
NEW  line  of  chintzes,  put  on  the 
market  recently,  consists  of  reprints 
from  the  original  handmade  blocks  a  cen¬ 
tury  old.  A  special  feature  of  those 
chintzes  is  that  some  of  them  are  glazed, 
like  the  “copper-plate”  used  by  our  great- 
grandparents  as  bedhangings  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  glazed  ones  have  the 
advantage  of  not  needing  to  be  laundered, 
for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  and  used 
as  window  curtains  and  cushion  covers, 
the  material  adds  to  the  old-time  effect  de¬ 
sired  in  a  modern  Colonial  bed-chamber. 
The  old  blocks,  considerately  left  stored 
away  by  our  English  cousins  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  are  constructed  by  the  insertion 
of  very  small  pieces  of  shaped  copper  rib¬ 
bon  driven  into  their  faces,  the  interstices 
filled  with  felt  or  rabbit’s  hair.  They  are 
said  to  represent  the  high-water  mark  of 
hand  engraving  and  to  be  practically  im¬ 
possible  of  duplication  today.  Those  of  us 
who  possess  pieces  of  the  genuine  old 
“copper-plate”  are  interested  in  this  re¬ 
vival.  It  is  suggested  that  a  similar  rein¬ 
carnation  of  the  printed  scrims  now  in 
vogue  would  be  acceptable.  For  attrac¬ 
tive  all-over  patterns,  scrim  would  make 
charming  and  inexpensive  window  cur¬ 
tains  for  the  country  home  sleeping  rooms. 


Two  Schemes  for  Hanging  Baskets 

HE  task  of  taking  down  my  hanging 
baskets  for  their  nightly  immersion 
in  a  tub  of  water,  was  irksome  because  of 
the  strength  necessary  to  lift  the  heavy 
baskets.  I  have  now  devised  a  pulley 
system  which  does  the  work  with  ease. 
The  hooks  which  supported  the  baskets 
were  set  into  the  porch  cornice  about  a 
foot  below  the  ceiling;  I  screwed  a  small 
pulley  into  the  ceiling  above  each  basket, 
and  fastened  a  strong  cord  to  the  handle 
of  each  basket,  which  was  then  passed  up 
over  the  pulley,  hanging  down  to  the 
floor.  A  steady  pull  on  the  cord  lifts  the 
basket  from  the  hook,  when  it  may  be 
gently  and  steadily  lowered  to  the  floor: 
another  pull  on  the  cord  restores  it  to  its 
former  position  on  the  hook. 

Wishing  to  start  some  wire  hanging 
baskets  for  the  porch  I  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  moss  with  which  to  line  them. 


Someone  advised  using  fine  screen  wire, 
painted  green.  This  held  earth  and  plants 
securely  and  was  not  unsightly,  yet  had 
the  appearance  of  moss-filled  baskets. 
Others  I  filled  with  small  sods,  with  the 
green  outside:  by  keeping  the  grass  care¬ 
fully  clipped  I  have  good  looking  hanging 
baskets  without  moss. 


Re-gluing  Furniture 

F  you  have  never  been  successful  in  re¬ 
gluing  furniture  so  that  it  will  stay 
glued,  you  may  be  in  future  by  adding  a 
coat  of  shellac  or  colorless  varnish.  It 
is  the  dampness  attacking  the  glue  which 
undoes  the  most  careful  work,  and  when 
this  is  protected  by  a  coat  of  varnish 
(after  the  glue  is  dry)  you  will  have  no 
further  trouble. 

Marbleized  Steps  and  Floors 

PAINTERS  say  that  the  fashion  of 
marbleizing  front  steps  is  coming 
back  and  that  it  may  even  extend  to  kitchen 
floors  as  was  the  case  a  generation  or  less 
ago.  Young  people  of  to-day  do  not  know 
what  a  marbleized  floor  looks  like,  but 


One  of  the  glazed  chintzes  which  are  now 
being  reprinted 


their  fathers  and  mothers  will  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  common  for  kitchen 
floors  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  and 
when  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  the  floors 
in  dining-rooms  of  attractive  houses  so 
decorated. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  style,  but  only 
a  statement  of  fact.  That  many  people 
like  it  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  fraternity  that  more  steps  have  been 
marbleized  the  past  season  than  for  years 
previously  and  the  interest  in  this  method 
of  treatment  seems  to  be  growing. 

Some  painters  do  not  know  how  to  be¬ 
gin  the  work,  but  veterans  at  the  trade 
have  not  forgotten.  First  the  body  color 
is  applied,  a  strong  yellow.  When  that 
has  become  dry,  the  painter  takes  a  shingle 
in  one  hand  and  a  brush  full  of  white 
paint  in  the  other  and  creeps  across  the 
floor,  striking  the  brush  on  the  shingle  so 
as  to  distribute  the  paint  in  patches  of 
widely  varying  size.  When  the  white 
paint  has  dried,  the  performance  is  re¬ 
peated,  except  that  black  paint  is  used.  If 
the  painter  is  expert,  the  result  is  quite  a 
good  imitation  of  marble. 

When  steps  which  are  being  marbleized 
are  short  enough  so  that  the  painter  can 
reach  all  over  them  from  one  position,  he 
does  not  wait  for  the  paint  to  dry,  but  ap¬ 
plies  one  coat  after  the  other.  First,  how¬ 
ever,  he  pins  papers  on  any  side  wood 
work  which  may  be  exposed,  for  there  is 
considerable  spattering  of  paint. 

A  really  new  fashion  in  floors  calls  for 
stencil  borders  and  is  finding  favor  among 
many  people.  The  stenciling  is  done  in 
the  usual  way  and  if  harmonious  colors 
are  used,  the  effect  is  good. 


Cleaning  Brassware 
RASS  teakettles,  or,  in  fact,  any  article 
of  brass  with  the  exception  of  Be¬ 
nares  ware,  can  easily  be  cleaned  in  the 
following  way : 

First  wash  the  brass  well  in  suds  made 
of  equal  parts  of  ammonia  and  water  and 
soap.  This  will  remove  all  dirt  from  the 
article,  leave  it  free  from  grease  and  give 
it  a  semi-polish.  Then  an  extra  polish 
may  be  put  on  with  a  good  brass  polish. 
If  the  brass  looks  hopelessly  tarnished, 
any  good  powder  that  is  used  for  cleaning 
silver  or  brass,  if  moistened  with  vinegar 
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and  applied  vigorously,  will  remove  the 
tarnish  and  leave  a  shiny  surface.  This 
treatment  does  not  apply  to  lacquered 
brass,  which  never  needs  cleaning. 


Lamp  Wick  Hints 
O  keep  the  wicks  of  oil  lamps  in  good 
condition  remove  them  from  the 
burners  once  a  week,  put  them  in  water 
containing  enough  washing  powder  to 
make  a  good  suds,  and  boil  them  for  half 
an  hour  or  more.  This  will  remove  the 
oil  and  leave  them  bright  and  clean.  Do 
not  cut  the  wick  to  secure  a  better  light, 
but  turn  it  just  above  the  tube  and  rub 
off  the  charred  portion  with  a  match. 

Built-in  Furniture 
LTHOUGH  designed  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  space  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  bungalows  and  small  cottages, 
built-in  furniture  may  often  be  employed 
with  good  effect  in  houses  of  a  much  more 
pretentious  character. 

In  the  Eastern  States  furnishings  of 
this  sort  have  heretofore  been  limited  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  window-seats  and  book¬ 
cases,  but  in  the  West,  notably  in  Southern 
California,  where  the  bungalow  is  omni¬ 
present,  buffets,  china  closets,  writing 
desks  and  even  beds  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  woodwork  as  are  the  door  jambs  and 
window  casings.  In  one  sense  it  has  been 
rather  overdone  and  worked  to  death, 
particularly  in  California,  the  idea  being 
to  put  up  houses  that  require  as  little  furni¬ 
ture  as  possible,  so  that  the  man  of  small 
means  who  wants  to  own  his  own  home, 
or  the  winter  transients  who  desire  to  go 
to  housekeeping  at  small  expense,  may  be 
accommodated. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  out  of  the 
mass  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  furni¬ 
ture  of  this  sort  designed  by  bungalow  ex¬ 
perts  there  are  excellent  ideas  that  may  be 
adapted  to  the  house  that  is  not  necessarily 
of  the  bungalow  type.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  dining-room  fittings.  In  a  living- 


A  heavy  willow  jardiniere  frame  of  wide 
adaptation 

room,  with  the  exception  of  built-in  book¬ 
cases,  movable  pieces  of  furniture  seem 
rather  more  appropriate,  but  the  dining¬ 
room  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  scheme 
for  stationary  furniture. 

Primarily  there  is  the  china  closet. 
China  must  be  kept  somewhere,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  old  three-cornered 
Colonial  piece,  the  average  china  closet  is 
an  eyesore  and  a  thing  to  be  banished  from 
a  well-arranged  dining-room.  The  built-in 
closet  affords  much  greater  space,  is  less 
conspicuous,  and  if  properly  planned  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  ornamental  effect  of  the 
woodwork,  for  it  can  be  made  artistic. 


Of  course  a  handsome  sideboard  of 
mahogany  or  oak  is  preferred  to  the  built- 
in  variety,  but  if  there  are  limitations  in 
floor  space  as  well  as  in  purse  a  buffet  may 
be  designed  and  built  in  connection  with 
the  china  closet.  It  is  not  only  satisfactory 
in  appearance,  but  provides  space  for  com¬ 
modious  drawers  for  silver  and  table  linen, 
a  feature  not  always  to  be  found  in  side¬ 
boards,  even  those  of  massive  construction. 

China  closets  built  on  either  side  of  the 
chimney  piece  make  an  attractive  addition 
to  a  dining-room  if  a  built-in  buffet  is  not 
needed,  and  in  many  cases  a  corner  cup¬ 
board  matching  the  woodwork  of  the  room, 
with  leaded  glass  doors  and  shelves  for 
holding  china  is  a  decided  convenience 
even  when  the  dining-room  is  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  separate  pieces. 

A  Hanging  Frame  for  the  Jardiniere 

NE  of  the  newer  additions  to  the  long 
list  of  things  that  help  to  make  the 
outdoor  living-room  attractive  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  hanging  frame  for  a  jardiniere  of 
large  size.  It  is  a  rather  crude  looking 
affair  of  heavy  willow  strips  plaited  and 
wrapped  until  they  are  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  a  very  considerable  weight,  such  as  a 
jardiniere  filled  with  earth  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be.  In  appearance  the  frame  is  thor¬ 
oughly  in  keeping  with  its  outdoor  sur¬ 
roundings,  however,  is  of  course  un¬ 
harmed  by  wind  and  weather,  and  is  suit¬ 
able  for  jardinieres  of  every  description, 
whether  brass,  pottery  or  crockery. 

The  willow  is  in  the  natural  color  but 
can  easily  be  stained  to  match  the  color  of 
the  piazza  if  desired.  The  frame  is  about 
four  feet  high  and  can  be  placed  on  the 
floor  and  used  as  a  stand  for  a  jardiniere 
that  is  to  occupy  a  corner  of  the  piazza, 
although  it  is  primarily  intended  for  a 
hanging  plant.  On  account  of  its  sub¬ 
stantial  construction  vines  growing  in  the 
jardiniere  may  be  trained  over  the  large 
side  handles  as  well  as  over  the  different 
sections  of  the  main  one  with  good  effect. 


A  particularly  good  effect  is  given  by  the  position  and  design  of  the 
built-in  china  closets  in  this  well-lighted  dining-room 


Simplicity  and  usefulness  are  well  combined  in  these  cupboards  and 
drawers,  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork 
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MARCH,  for  the  gardener,  is  about 
the  most  deceptive  month  in  the 
whole  calendar.  It  is  deceptive  in  that, 
during  such  rough  and  uncomfortable 
weather,  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  that  one  can  do  as  far  as  gardening  is 
concerned.  The  ground  is  still  frozen 
hard  or  the  mud  is  still  deep,  so  that  one 
does  not  feel  like  going  out  to  remove  the 
bean  and  tomato  poles  which  were  not 
pulled  up  last  fall,  as  they  should  have 
been.  Even  when  the  blustering  winds 
have  dried  the  soil  enough  so  that  it  will 
bear  up  a  man’s  weight,  one  is  apt  to  find 
that  Jack  Frost  still  has  firm  hold  of  any¬ 
thing  that  sticks  down  in  the  ground  more 
than  eight  inches  and  the  discouraged 
enthusiast  returns  to  the  shelter  of  the 
house  with  the  feeling  that  this  year 
spring  never  zvill  come  back. 


The  Big  Task  for  March 

MARCH,  however,  is  but  the  calm  be¬ 
fore  the  storm.  That  may  seem 
like  putting  the  metaphor  the  wrong  end 
to,  but  in  reality  it  is  not,  for  April  is  sure 
to  bring  a  sudden  flood  of  things  insistent 
for  immediate  attention  which  annually 
swamps  an  army  of  unprepared  gardeners. 

First  of  all  March  is  the  month  to  get 
quick  results,  both  actual  and  potential, 
out  of  your  coldframe.  Do  not  let  your¬ 
self  off  with  the  statement  that  you  have 
not  the  time  to  build  or  can  not  afford  to 
buy  cold  frames  and  sashes.  You  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  them !  Here  for  in¬ 
stance  is  an  outfit  which  would  cost  you 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars,  including  the 
lumber  for  the  frames,  if  you  are  willing 
to  contribute  personally  the  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  frames  about  which,  when  you 
once  get  it  started,  you  will  become  more 
interested  than  Tom  Sawyer’s  friends  with 
his  whitewashed  fence.  And  I  haven’t  a 
doubt  that  some  enthusiastic  neighbor  will 
be  dropping  in  to  offer  to  help  you  with 
it,  or  at  the  very  least  show  you  how  it 
should  be  done,  before  you  get  the  first 
row  of  posts  into  the  ground.  What  you 
would  require  for  this  standard  outfit  is 
one  "double-light”  sash,  two  sash,  and 
three  light  frames  which  you  can  cover 
yourself  with  “protecting  cloth,”  which 
can  be  had  from  reliable  feed  houses  at 


from  nine  to  twelve  cents  a  yard,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  grade  that  you  get.  All  these 
sashes  are  3x6  feet  in  size.  The  frame, 
consequently,  will  be  18  feet  5  inches  long, 
inside  measurements,  allowing  one  inch 
for  the  elbow  on  the  cross  bar  between 
each  two  sashes.  The  frame  should  be 
about  twelve  inches  high  in  front  and  six 
inches  in  the  back ;  correspondingly 
deeper,  of  course,  if  you  expect  to  add  soil 
or  manure  to  the  inside  surface  of  the 
soil.  There  should  be  a  light  board  parti¬ 
tion,  such  as  you  could  make  out  of  pack¬ 
ing  or  cracker  boxes,  between  the  three 
different  kinds  of  sashes.  To  support  the 
frames,  simply  drive  down  two-by-four 
posts  firmly  at  each  corner,  and  about 
every  five  feet  of  the  length  of  the  frame. 
To  cover  all  cracks  between  the  boards, 
you  can  tack  a  layer  of  old  newspapers 
over  the  outside — you  can  get  a  large 
bundle  of  these  for  five  cents  from  your 
news-dealer — and  bank  earth  up  against 
this  at  back  and  front  and  both  ends.  Of 
course,  the  sooner  you  can  get  the  frame 


Old  boxes  may  readily  be  converted  into 
inexpensive  but  serviceable  flats 
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made  and  the  sashes  in  place,  the  sooner 
the  frame  will  be  ready  to  use ;  but  the  re¬ 
turns  from  this  little  6x8  piece  of  ground 
which  can  be  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  should  be  at  least  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  dollars  through  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months ;  and  that  remember, 
is  for  one  season  only,  and  both  frames 
and  sashes  will  last  for  a  great  many  years 
if  you  take  care  of  them.  One  of  the 
main  uses  for  it,  of  course,  is  to  take  care 
of  the  overflow  of  seedling  plants  started 
earlier  either  in  the  house  or  hotbed,  and 
that  are  now  ready  to  transplant.  Cab¬ 
bage,  lettuce,  cauliflower  and  beet  plants 
will  be  safe  under  the  protecting  cloth 
frames  in  an  ordinary  season,  after  the 
first  of  March.  Extra  early  crops  of 
lettuce,  radishes,  beets  and  carrots  may  be 
brought  forward  under  the  single  glass 
sash  and  those  covered  with  protecting 
cloth,  while  the  glass  is  used  elsewhere 
over  more  tender  vegetables.  The  single 
glass  sash  may  be  utilized  as  a  hotbed  at 
this  season  for  such  tender  things  as  toma¬ 
toes,  peppers  and  egg-plants  started 
therein.  Seedlings  and  the  cuttings  of 
tender  things  for  the  flower  garden  should 
not  be  overlooked  and  the  biennials  and 
the  perennials  which  may  be  treated  as 
annuals  should  be  included  in  the  early 
plantings. 

Prepare  for  Outdoor  Planting 

F  your  seed  order  has  not  already  been 
made  out  and  forwarded,  be  sure  to 
order  at  once  the  seeds  of  such  vegetables 
as  beets,  turnips,  radishes,  extra  early 
peas,  and  anything  else  that  you  will  want 
to  put  in  at  the  first  planting,  which  is  now 
not  far  distant. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  great  number  of 
potatoes  may  be  had  from  even  a  few 
short  rows  in  the  garden  where  they  are 
given  very  good  care  in  the  way  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  spraying  for  bugs  and  blights. 
The  latter  job  is  a  very  easy  one  if  you 
happen  to  possess  one  of  the  small  com¬ 
pressed  air  tank  sprayers  which  have  be¬ 
come  so  popular  during  recent  years.  To 
have  the  earliest  and  biggest  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  start  the 
tubers  before  planting.  To  do  this  pro¬ 
cure  a  number  of  ordinary  flats,  made  out 
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of  boxes,  and  fill  them  about  half  full  of 
medium  coarse  sand.  Each  box  will  hold 
enough  for  at  least  a  hundred  hills,  as  the 
potatoes  are  cut  up  into  pieces  containing 
one  or  at  the  most  two  eyes  each,  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  sand.  These  pieces 
are  made  narrower  and  longer  than  when 
cutting  for  planting  in  the  regular  way. 
The  lower  half  may  be  inserted  in  the  sand 
and  the  upper  half  left  above.  They  are 
packed  in  as  tight  as  they  will  go  without 
touching  each  other,  a  little  additional 
sand  is  sifted  over  them,  and  they  are 
watered  thoroughly,  and  the  boxes  placed 
where  they  can  receive  plenty  of  light, 
preferably  direct  sunlight,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  temperature  of  forty  degrees  at 
night.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  plants  will 
be  ready  to  set  out  and  will  be  found  to 
have  made  a  remarkably  large  root  growth 
and  comparatively  little  top  growth.  If 
a  sprout  here  and  there  seems  to  be  getting 
too  ambitious  it  may  be  pinched  off  when 
four  or  five  inches  high.  When  the  sprouts 
are  ready  to  plant,  open  the  furrows  three 
or  four  inches  deep  and  place  them  in  the 
bottom  about  thirteen  inches  apart  with 
the  roots  turned  down,  covering  tops  and 
all  where  the  latter  are  very  short.  In 
fact,  if  they  are  set  out  before  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over,  it  is  better  to  have  the 
tops  covered  in  this  manner  so  that  they 
will  not  be  cut  back  in  case  Jack  Frost  hap¬ 
pens  to  take  a  last  look  around  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  season.  For  garden  culture, 
where  a  horse  will  not  be  used,  the  or¬ 
dinary  varieties  of  potatoes  may  be  planted 
as  close  as  twenty-eight  or  even  twenty- 
four  inches  apart  between  the  rows  with 
advantage,  the  more  densely  the  vines 
may  cover  the  ground  and  still  have  room 
to  mature  properly,  the  better  it  will  be, 
as  the  ensuing  shade  saves  soil  moisture. 
In  case  of  a  severe  and  long-continued 
drought  in  June,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
furnish  some  water  to  potatoes  started  in 
this  way,  as  otherwise  the  little  tubers 
which  have  set  will  not  be  enabled  to  de¬ 
velop.  _ 

Good  Things  for  the  Flower  Garden 
FIERE  are  a  number  of  very  fine  flow¬ 
ers  which  have  not  yet  come  into  as 
universal  use  as  they  deserve,  although  they 
have  been  growing  more  popular  every 
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When  started  in  pots,  peas  are  arranged  thus 
before  covering 


year ;  chief  among  these,  perhaps,  are  the 
new  forms  of  tuberous  begonias.  One 
thing  which  has  kept  many  people  from 
trying  these  beautiful  and  very  valuable 
flowers  is  that  the  bulbs  cost  anywhere 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1.50  a  dozen, 
and  the  growing  plants  about  twice  that 
amount.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  each  bulb  without  any  further 
expense  and  very  little  trouble,  will  live 
for  a  great  many  years,  giving  a  hand¬ 
somer  showing  each  succeeding  season. 
They  should  be  started  indoors  as  early  in 


A  small  but  efficient  hotbed  for  starting  early 
plants 


the  spring  as  possible,  in  a  warm  place, 
putting  each  bulb  by  itself  in  a  small  pot, 
filled  with  a  very  light,  rich  compost. 
Water  sparingly  at  first  until  growth 
starts,  the  concave  side  of  the  bulb  being 
placed  uppermost.  As  soon  as  the  pot  be¬ 
comes  filled  with  roots,  change  the  plant  to 
a  larger  pot,  and  continue  to  do  this  as 
often  as  the  plant  needs  shifting.  During 
the  summer,  plants  need  to  be  either  kept 
in  the  pots  or  set  out  in  the  ground ;  in 
either  case,  they  make  a  truly  magnificent 
display. 

Salpiglossis,  which  until  the  last  few 
years  has  remained  undeveloped,  is  another 
flower  whose  new  forms  are  beginning 
to  create  quite  a  sensation  as  they  be¬ 
come  more  widely  known.  This  plant  is 
very  easily  grown,  is  a  free  and  continuous 
bloomer  and  the  flowers  are  remarkable 
both  for  their  wonderful  velvety  texture 
and  the  strikingly  unique  coloring  and 
veinings.  The  seedlings,  which  are  very 
easily  grown,  should  be  started  indoors  or 
in  a  hotbed  early  in  the  spring  in  order  to 
get  results  early  in  the  summer.  They 
can,  however,  be  started  outdoors  along 
with  the  main  lot  of  the  garden  flowers  in 
late  April  or  May.  Efowever,  if  you  can. 
get  a  package  now,  and  sow  a  row  or  two 
in  one  of  your  seed  boxes.  Pot  off  the 
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little  plants  when  they  are  large  enough 
and  keep  them  in  a  frame  until  about  the 
middle  of  May,  when  they  can  go  out¬ 
doors. 

One  still  frequently  sees  a  gladioli  bed 
in  which  there  appear  nothing  but  the  solid 
colored,  small-flowered  types  which  repre¬ 
sented  this  genus  of  flowers  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Still  worse  there  are 
many  gardens  from  which  their  tall,  grace¬ 
ful  flowers  are  missing  altogether.  This 
means  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
gardeners,  because  even  a  single  bulb  of 
the  wonderful  new  sorts  which  have  been 
introduced  so  freely  during  the  past  years 
will  make  quite  a  gorgeous  showing,  and 
from  that  one  bulb  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  you  can  get  a  fairly  large 
supply,  as  they  propagate  very  readily  in¬ 
deed,  and  quite  automatically. 

Proper  Drainage  and  Irrigation 

HERE  are  two  kinds  of  garden  in¬ 
surance  which  many  people  neglect 
altogether,  although  they  pay  as  big  divi¬ 
dends  as  any  investment  which  you  can 
possibly  make.  The  first  of  these  is  drain¬ 
age  ;  the  second,  irrigation.  The  water 
supply  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in 
the  control  of  plant  life  of  all  kinds  and 
the  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  too 
much  is  every  bit  as  bad  as  too  little.  Now 
the  ordinary  home  garden,  and  the  flower 
garden,  and  the  lawn  too  for  that  matter, 
where  the  soil  happens  to  be  too  heavy, 
could  readily  and  cheaply  be  drained  in 
most  cases  where  the  place  does  not  happen 
to  be  situated  in  a  hollow,  and  even  then 
there  is  usually  some  lowest  point  to  which 
the  water  could  be  conducted  .without 
much  trouble. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  a  half-acre 
garden  could  be  under-drained  for  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars — probably 
nearer  the  first  figure.  The  drains — round 
drain  tiles  with  collars — should  be  placed 
at  least  three  feet  deep,  and  if  they  can  be 
put  four,  it  will  be  much  better.  The  lines 
should  be  for  the  former  depth,  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  apart,  according  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soil ;  if  four  feet  deep,  they  will 
accomplish  as  much  if  put  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  apart — so  it  pays  to  put  them  in  deep. 
Drainers  may  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit. 


Cucumber  plants  may  be  started  indoors  in  the 
early  spring 
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HYPERBOLE  ON  Tj'ORMERLY  when  one  doubted  the  au- 
FARMS  •i’  thenticity  of  a  tale  one  made  veiled 

allusions  to  its  connection  with  the  fish 
business — amateur  let  it  be  understood — and  felt  that  a  telling 
blow  had  been  delivered  against  it.  So  the  term  has  become  a 
classification.  We  would  urge  a  rival  epithet  with  just  a  shade  of 
difference  in  meaning — the  back-to-nature  yarn.  We  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  all  the  glowing  stories  of  the  return  to  the  farm  are 
fabrications — far  from  it — but  we  do  wish  to  show  that  important 
considerations  are  neglected  which  by  their  omission  completely 
change  the  color  of  the  narration.  The  rosy  portrayal  of  reaping 
a  fat  livelihood  from  five  acres  is  misleading  because  it  neglects 
the  personal  element,  or  the  scale  element,  or  banking  on  ideal 
conditions,  fails  to  discount  contingencies  such  as  blight,  bad  sea¬ 
son,  or  inclement  weather. 

There  was  a  tale  that  stirred  the  imaginations  of  many  by  tell¬ 
ing  how  a  farm  was  made  to  pay.  It  described  a  city-bred  indi¬ 
vidual  who  without  previous  experience  went  to  the  country  and 
cultivated  his  land  until  it  yielded  a  rich  return.  The  plantings 
and  their  dates  were  given,  there  were  specific  details  of  varieties 
and  care.  All  this  was  beyond  dispute — for  experiment  station 
methods.  But  the  profits  were  figured  in  the  terms  of  a  small  patch 
less  than  an  acre,  and  the  inference  was  that  were  the  same  plans 
carried  out  on  a  sizable  truck  farm  the  returns  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  multiplication.  In  the  first  place,  the  scrupulous  care 
that  netted  extraordinary  results  could  not  be  given  to  any  but  a 
very  limited  area  without  a  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  necessitated  by  extra  labor  and  farm  machinery.  Next,  the 
products  had  not  been  actually  sold,  but  were  reckoned  in  terms 
of  their  market  value  at  a  point  quite  distant  from  where  they 
were  grown.  Middleman’s  charges,  marketing  expenses,  and 
transportation  were  forgotten.  Such  discrepancies  altered  the 
story,  and  if  any  deluded  individuals  followed  the  sanguine  in¬ 
structions  they  were  doomed  to  dismal  failure.  The  plan  was  out 
of  scale. 

So  run  the  other  will-o’-the-wisp  stories.  They  tell  of  results 
under  ideal  conditions,  and  the  one  who  follows  their  directions 
finds  that  he  is  thwarted  by  insurmountable  obstacles.  Rain, 
drought,  freezing  weather,  an  off-season  for  his  crop,  make  in¬ 
finite  changes  in  the  return.  These  things  should  be  figured  in  by 
the  man  who  looks  hopefully  to  the  country.  What  is  more,  the 
ever-present  menace  of  a  blight  may  change  the  credit  balance  to 
a  heavy  debit.  This  is  not  a  pessimistic  view  of  farming,  but  it  is 
a  caution  to  the  one  who  rushes  into  it  for  a  livelihood  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  his  undertaking.  The  farm  stories 
are  misleading  also  in  their  neglect  of  the  personal  element.  They 
fail  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  novitiate  farmer  in  the  story 
is  apparently  as  strong  as  a  mule  and  has  a  capacity  for  fourteen 
hours  of  labor  a  day,  and  a  bulldog  tenacity  of  keeping  at  his  work 
fair  weather  or  foul. 

All  these  are  considerations  that  we  think  are  necessary  where 
a  man  changes  his  occupation  and  takes  up  farming  as  a  business. 
If  a  farm  is  bought  simply  as  an  investment  in  happiness,  they  do 
not  weigh  so  heavily,  but  when  livelihood  and  income  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  land,  such  warnings  are  vital. 

It  is  to  clear  away  the  mist  of  misapprehension  in  regard  to 
farming  as  an  occupation  that  we  publish  John  Anthony’s  story. 
The  Eldorado  seeker  is  still  enticed  to  disappointment  as  he  was 
in  ’49.  To-day  the  golden  hope  is  a  sinecure  of  broad  lands  sowed 
by  scattering  seeds  to  the  wind  and  harvested  with  as  little  exer¬ 
tion  as  Lamb’s  roast  pig  was  eaten.  But  it  was  no  such  luxuriant 
garden  waiting  to  be  harvested  that  made  so  many  Western  fruit 
growers  successful.  It  was  persistent  work,  well  and  intelligently 
and  vigorously  applied. 


We  think  John’s  actual  experience  as  interesting  as  the 
imaginary  farm  tales,  besides  being  a  real  test.  The  first  year  he 
had  good  luck  and  scientific  methods  told  well.  This  last  year 
was  the  so-called  “off  year’’  for  apples,  and  it  required  resource¬ 
fulness  to  turn  failure  into  success.  He  glosses  over  no  hard¬ 
ships  and  shows  what  work  had  to  be  done.  He  spent  time  in 
learning  essentials  at  the  summer  school  of  an  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  To  get  results  it  meant  long  hours  and  constant  exertion. 
Such  a  story  will  be  inspirational  to  the  man  who  honestly  wants 
to  become  a  twentieth  century  pioneer,  to  emigrate  back  to  the 
land,  but  it  will  shy  off  the  dilettante  farmer,  the  seeker  for  easy 
and  large  returns,  and  in  so  doing  save  many  a  disappointment 
and  loss. 

SUGARING-OFF  \X7’HAT  a  pity  it  would  be  if  the  seasons 
TIME  VV  were  lost  to  us,  if  life  simply  rolled 

on  before  the  same  background.  To  us  the 
tropic’s  perpetual  summer  sunshine  would  be  as  unbearable  as  the 
continual  arctic  ice.  One  does  not  grow  old  simply  by  the  tale 
of  years;  one  may  often  count  his  youth  by  them,  so  why  urge 
that  death's-head  warning  of  the  Omar  school — Carpe  diem.  The 
seasons’  change,  our  one  actual  time  marker,  is  not  at  all  a 
melancholy  event.  Instead  of  sadly  sighing:  “Forty  winters 
old,”  there  would  be  a  joy  in  smiling:  “Sixty  springs  young.” 
Everything  that  marks  that  change  to  spring  is  really  welcome; 
worth  cherishing.  In  other  days  each  portent  had  its  celebration 
apart  from  the  grand  festival  of  Spring’s  arrival.  To-day  almost 
all  the  festival  spirit  is  left  to  children  while  they  are  young 
enough  not  to  know  any  better  than  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus  or 
enjoy  the  Maypole  dance.  No,  dear  reader,  we  would  not  dare 
the  eternal  ignominy  of  the  twentieth  century’s  direst  curse  “re¬ 
actionary!”  by  suggesting  any  revival  of  Nature  festivals.  What 
we  were  approaching  was  a  Spring  festival  that  pays — we  are 
not  at  all  idealistic — in  cash.  It  is  the  time  of  Maple  Sugaring. 

During  those  days  when  winter  reluctantly  retires  step  by  step, 
often  changing  his  mind  and  making  ugly  rushes  back  again  to 
blow  his  frosty  breath  just  upon  the  spot  where  the  discarded 
camel’s  hair  was  thickest ;  in  those  fretful,  doubtful  days  of  long¬ 
ing  comes  the  sugar  season.  And  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
it  you  forget  awhile,  to  awake  and  find  yourself  plump  in  the 
lap  of  spring  with  new  pleasures  due.  I  scorn  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  the  reaction  of  the  body  every  seven  years.  One  is 
born  anew  with  the  flow  of  the  sap  each  year.  That  is  Spring’s 
eucharist,  the  joyful  celebration  of  the  reawakening  of  life  in 
Nature  and  in  man.  It  gives  a  stir  of  new  vigor  to  the  woods 
that  is  reflected  in  the  bodies  of  men  in  a  more  vigorous  pulse 
beat,  in  a  delight  in  muscular  work. 

In  the  country  they  still  have  “sugaring-off”  parties.  The 
nights  are  wintry,  but  the  fire  drives  away  the  chill,  and  there  is 
a  light-hearted  joviality  that  no  indoor  good  time  ever  permitted. 
To  eat  the  sweet  jackwax  and  stir  maple  sugar  is  an  annual  treat 
looked  forward  to  and  remembered.  The  excitement  of  wild 
games  played  in  the  sap  bush  where  the  fire  cast  strange  shadows 
over  the  icy  remnants  of  winter  snow,  when  seen  in  recollection 
appears  Olympian.  Surely  the  quality  and  taste  of  ambrosia  was 
surpassed  by  the  delicacy  of  boiling  sirup  poured  on  snow. 

But  it  isn’t  the  delicious  taste  of  the  boiled  sirup  or  the  sugar, 
it  isn’t  the  fascination  of  the  night  picnics  that  gives  all  the  thrill ; 
it  is  the  magic  time  of  the  change  in  season.  Even  the  men  in  the 
bush,  working  in  the  melted  slush  with  the  first  warming  sun 
above  them,  begin  to  feel  it.  Whether  sap  simply  typifies  this 
change  or  whether  it  infuses  the  spring  vigor  of  nature,  cannot 
be  said,  but  it’s  worth  while  experimenting,  even  if  there  is  only 
one  solitary  sugar  maple  near  you. 
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The  above  illustration  shows  the  Entrance  Hall  and  Living  Room  cf  a 
Country  Residence,  in  early  Georgian  style,  designed  by  W.  &  J.  Sloane 


Country  House  Furnishings 


The  decoration  of  the  Country  House  may  be  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  and  artistic 
manner  by  the  selection  of  one  of  the  early  English  styles  of  Decoration  and  Furnishing. 

A  specialty  of  our  establishment  is  the  designing  and  execution  of  such  Interiors.  Upon 
work  of  this  character  we  bring  to  bear  every  facility  of  the  most  complete  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  world — a  staff  of  designers,  decorators  and  artisans  possessing  the  capacity 
to  meet  any  requirement. 

Our  large  stocks  of  Furniture,  Fabrics  and  Floor  Coverings  for  Country  Homes  afford 
the  widest  possible  latitude  for  appropriate  selection  and  the  expression  of  personal  taste. 

W.  &.  J.  SLOANE  ■ 

Interior  Decorators  -  Furniture  Makers 
Fabrics  and  Floor  Coverings  - 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-Seventh  Street,  New  York 
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“HERE’S  MY 
BURGLAR  INSURANCE” 


That  sense  of  security  which  banishes  care  accompanies  the  use  of 

Corbin  Locks 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

Division 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

P.  &.  F.  CORBIN  P.  &  F.  CORBIN  P.  &  F.  CORBIN  Division 

of  Chicago  of  New  York  Philadelphia 


a  Fernery 

Brighten  up  the  deep,  shady  nooks  on  your  lawn,  or  that  dark 
porch  corner— just  the  places  for  Our  hardy  wild  ferns  and  wild  flower 
collections.  We  have  been  growing  them  for  25  years  and  know 
what  varieties  are  suited  to  your  conditions.  Tell  us  the  kind 
of  soil  y  oA  have— tight,  sandy,  clay— and  we  will  advise  you. 

Gillette  f ciMis  and  Flowers 

will  give  the  charm  ol  nature  to  your  yard.  These  include  not  only  hardy  wild 
ferns,  but  native  orchids,  and  flowers  for  wet  and  swampy  spots,  rocky  hillsides 
and  dry  woods.  We  also  grow  such  hardy  flowers  as  primroses,  campanulas, 
digitalis,  violets,  hepaticas,  trilliums,  and  wild  flowers  which  require  open  sunlight 
well  as  shade.  If  you  want  a  bit  of  an  old-time  wildwood  garden,  with  flowers 
st  as  Nature  grows  them — send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  let  us  advise  you 
hat  to  select  and  how  to  succeed  with  them. 

EDWARD  GILLETT,*  Box  B,  Southwlck,  Mass. 


The  Further  Adventures  of  John 
Anthony 

(Continued,  from  page  176) 

had  it.”  This  year  on  just  two  occasions 
we  were  able  to  pick  apples  on  two  consec¬ 
utive  days !  Rain  came  always  on  alter¬ 
nate  days  and  often  continued  for  several 
when  it  commenced,  despite  the  “always” 
of  pleasant  weather.  But  Mr.  West  had 
opened  up  a  channel  of  escape  for  some  of 
my  corked-up  energy.  I  scoured  the  coun¬ 
try,  gathered  in  all  the  available  help  and 
we  tackled  those  green  apples.  A  single 
day  brought  more  than  a  hundred  barrels 
under  cover.  The  enthusiasm  was  con¬ 
tagious  and  trees  were  denuded  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  next  day  all  hands  were  on  the 
hilltop  at  an  early  hour,  and  we  threw  our¬ 
selves  into  the  work  with  the  same  vim. 
By  ten  o’clock  it  was  raining!  The  next 
day  and  the  next  the  wet  weather  con¬ 
tinued.  Then  it  was  that  the  spirit  of  the 
orchard  failed.  My  own  faith  broke  down 
and,  as  if  flashed  by  lightning,  the  vim  of 
optimism  and  cheerful  hope  went  out  of 
that  crowd.  From  that  time  it  was  fight¬ 
ing  against  depression  and  the  work 
dragged.  This  is  a  tale  of  temporary  de¬ 
feat  told  because  it  may  save  someone  else 
from  being  wrecked  on  the  same  rock. 
Success  depends  on  the  man  at  the  head, 
and  if  he  fails  the  enterprise  will  fail. 
Never  allow  yourself  to  admit  failure,  or 
even  to  think  it,  for,  subtly,  it  will  per- 
\  meate  every  department  and  every  worker 
on  the  place  and  the  spirit  that  makes 
success  will  be  lost.  I  was  sunk  in  an 
abyss  of  gloom  when  I  was  lifted  out  of 
it  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Mrs.  John. 
From  that  moment  things  began  to  pick 
up,  and  my  sense  of  proportion  came  back. 
Mrs.  John  had  been  called  away  and  I 
had  had  the  fight  alone.  When  she  came 
back,  she  brought  my  courage  with  her, 
and  conditions  took  on  a  new  aspect.  We 
had  some  apples  up  to  our  own  standard, 
we  had  many  just  a  little  below  it  and  a 
lot  of  second  grade  stuff.  Plans  had  to  be 
revised  and  methods  upset  for  the  market¬ 
ing  of  them.  My  pet  hobby  of  searching 
out  the  ultimate  consumer  with  a  fancy 
grade  apple  had  to  be  largely  postponed. 
So  far  as  we  had  the  apples  we  sought 
him.  Even  as  I  write  this  he  is  sending  in 
duplicate  orders  for  more  of  those  “de¬ 
licious  apples.”  Prices  in  the  city  commis¬ 
sion  houses  were  worthless  to  me  for  any 
save  high  grade  fruit,  but  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  was  wide  open  for  seconds.  I  filled 
this  up  and  put  in  the  cellar  enough  apples 
to  supply  the  winter  and  spring  demand 
from  the  locality.  The  lessons  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  an  unusual  season  were  high,  but 
the  returns  nearly  reached  my  first  opti¬ 
mistic  figures  and  brought  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  ways  and  means  that  is  worth  more 
than  any  possible  financial  loss.  Never 
again  can  I  allow  myself  the  luxury  of 
losing  courage.  With  a  crop  one-fourth 
that  of  last  year,  I  took  in  half  the  amount 
obtained  by  FTiram  the  previous  season. 
Modern  methods  must  win  out  in  the  end. 
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Lack  of  space  forbids  giving  details  of 
the  rearrangement  of  packing  house, 
wagons,  picking  baskets  and  methods  gen¬ 
erally.  These  were  adapted  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  my  orchard,  and  without 
an  exception  worked  well.  Others  must 
be  made  another  year,  but  in  this  line 
everyone  must  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
Right  here  comes  the  joy  of  the  problem, 
for  it  is  constructive  work,  the  building  up 
of  an  organization  that  will  do  more  work, 
better  work,  and  do  it  with  less  effort  than 
it  has  been  done  before.  The  various 
branches  of  the  farm  must  be  planned  so 
as  to  work  together,  to  dovetail  one  with 
the  other.  Time  must  be  utilized  whether 
it  rains  or  whether  the  sun  shines,  always 
there  must  be  jobs  on  hand  and  in  mind 
so  that  sudden  shifts  can  be  made  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  It  keeps  one  alive, 
alert  and  active  in  mind  and  body.  It  is 
to  live. 


The  Hospitable  Guest  Room 

( Continued  from  page  181) 

fortable  stooping  over.  Where  it  is  at  all 
possible  it  is  acceptable  to  guests  to  find 
some  sort  of  safe  where  a  lady  may  put 
her  jewels  or  a  man  his  valuable  papers 
without  having  to  worry  about  them.  It 
will  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  con¬ 
trive  suitable  places. 

Another  great  desideratum  in  a  guest- 
chamber  is  a  spacious  closet.  If  the  house 
has  electricity,  a  light  may  be  so  contrived 
that  it  will  go  on  as  soon  as  the  closet  door 
is  opened.  The  closet  should  be  painted 
white  and  enameled  inside  and  above  all 
things  it  should  be  kept  absolutely  unoc¬ 
cupied  and  free  of  any  of  the  family  be¬ 
longings  or  clothing.  Too  often  one  finds 
a  guest-chamber  closet  used  by  the  hostess 
or  some  of  her  family  as  an  overflow  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  clothes.  A  guest-chamber 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  perfect  readi¬ 
ness  to  receive  a  guest,  whether  one  is  ex¬ 
pected  or  not,  and  when  one  does  drop  in 
without  warning  it  does  not  conduce  to  a 
sense  of  welcome  to  have  some  member  of 
the  family  come  and  fish  out  of  the  closet 
various  things  that  have  been  forgotten. 
The  same  caution  may  be  added  about  all 
drawers  in  the  guest-chamber.  In  the 
closet  there  ought  to  be  either  a  laundry 
bag  or  a  hamper,  and  lastly,  some  means 
of  ventilating  the  closet  should  be  con¬ 
trived  where  it  can  be  done. 

On  the  bureau  or  dresser  the  thoughtful 
hostess  will  provide  a  full  complement  of 
brushes,  combs,  handglass,  a  pin  cushion 
full  of  pins,  manicure  things  and  all  the 
trifling  toilet  necessaries.  These  are  par¬ 
ticularly  essential  for  the  convenience  of 
dinner  guests  or  those  who  have  unex¬ 
pected  occasion  to  stay  over  night.  It  is 
better  that  they  should  be  of  plain  ivory 
or  a  substitute  of  some  similar  character 
rather  than  of  more  ornate  workmanship, 
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The  built  in.  Enameled  Iron 
Bath  is  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  cleanliness  and  together 
with  the  overhead  shower  and 
shampoo  attachment  make  it  an 
ideal  bath.  Goods  bearing 
“Wolff”  guarantee  label  and 
“Wolff”  trade  mark  are  a  positive 
assurance  against  disapointment, 
dissatisfaction  and  loss. 

„  _  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

The  only  complete  line"  made  by  any  one  firm 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 

601-627  W  LAKE  ST. 
SHOWROOMS.  Ill  N.  DEARBORN  ST 
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Denver,  Trenton,  Omaha,  Minneapolis, 
Dallas,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Washington, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City, 
"lih  F rancisco  -  -  Salt  Lake  City. 


To  secure  harmony  with  natural  surroundings  use 


Stained  with  Dexter  Stains 
T.  Gill,  Architect , 

Honolulu 
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Bring  out  texture  and  grain  of  the  wood  g 
Paint  conceals  the  beauty  of  the  surface,  fades  and  § 
blisters  —  costs  twice  as  much.  The  special  preservative  H 
oils  in  Dexter  Stains  add  years  to  life  of  wood.  The  pure  English  = 
ground  colors  cannot  fade.  The  best  finish  for  shingles  and  all  out-  =§ 
side  woodwork.  Recommended  by  leading  architects  everywhere.  = 

Write  for  stained  miniature  shingles  and  Booklet  A.  = 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO.,  115  Broad  St..  Boston  = 
BRANCH:  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also  makers  of  Petrifa.v  Cement  Coating  ■ 

AGENTS:  H.  IV.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago:  F.  H.  McDon¬ 
ald.  Grand  Rapids:  Northern  Brick  &  Supply  Co  ,  St 
Paul:  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and 
Portland.  Ore.:  It.  McC.  Bullington  &  Co.,  Richmond; 

A.  It  Hale,  818  Hennon  Bldg.,  New  Orleans;  iloff. 
schlaeger  Co.,  Honolulu;  and  DEALERS 
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Why  do  you  find  solid  porcelain  fixtures  in  the 
bathrooms  of  modern  hotels? 


Because  hotel  men  have  learned  from  experience  that  solid 
porcelain  fixtures  are  more  economical  than  any  other  kind 
when  compared  on  the  basis  of  initial  cost,  plus  servant’s  time, 
plus  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

There’s  a  valuable  hint  here  for  the  home  builder  wise  enough 
to  plan  years  ahead. 

In  order  to  meet  all  require¬ 
ments,  we  make  plumbing 
fixtures  in  three  kinds  of  ware 
— Imperial  Solid  Porcelain, 

Extra  Heavy  Vitreous  Ware 
and  Enamelled  Iron.  Each 
has  its  proper  use  in  bath¬ 
room  equipment. 

To  enable  others  to  know  the 
Strong  points  of  each  of  these  wares 
've  offer  an  80-page  booklet,  “Modern 
Plumbing.”  This  book  shows  24 
views  of  model  bathroom  interiors, 

ranging  111  cost  from  $/ 3  to  $3000,  One  of  the  illustrations  (reduced)  from  our 

•  1  f  11  1  •  •  „  1  _  •  ‘  _  booklet.  "Modern  Plumbing.”  Write  for  it. 

with  full  description  and  prices. 
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so  that  they  may  be  made  fresh  after  the 
departure  of  each  guest. 

If  at  all  practicable,  there  ought  tc  be 
an  open  fireplace  for  warmth,  ventilation 
and  cheer,  and  on  the  mantel  or  some¬ 
where  else  in  the  room  a  reliable  clock 
with  an  unobtrusive  tick  and  a  way  of 
silencing  the  strike.  Some  people  do  not 
like  a  clock  in  the  room,  so  it  had  better 
be  one  that  can  easily  be  removed.  At  the 
windows  it  is  best  to  have  two  sets  of 
shades,  the  outer  dark  and  the  inner  light, 
or  else  a  double-faced  single  set,  light  on 
the  side  towards  the  room  and  dark  with¬ 
out.  As  to  the  curtains,  let  them  be  sim¬ 
ple,  so  that  they  may  be  often  washed. 
Broad  window  sills  are  not  only  a  boon 
but  a  necessity,  for  guests,  time  and  again, 
like  to  spread  things  out  in  the  sun  and 
air.  A  French  window  with  a  balcony  or 
porch  outside,  where  clothes  may  be 
brushed  and  aired,  is  a  great  acquisition. 
A  hardwood  or  painted  floor  with  small 
rugs  that  can  be  readily  taken  up  and 
beaten  is  preferable  to  a  carpet,  for  then 
it  is  much  easier  to  freshen  up  the  room. 

And  now  a  word  about  making  the 
room  attractive  and  cheerful  apart  from 
its  equipment  of  essentials.  Give  the 
guest-chamber  the  pleasantest  outlook  you 
can — let  it  be  in  the  front  of  the  house  or 
in  a  wing  quite  away  from  the  workings 
of  the  domestic  quarter.  If  you  are  proud 
of  your  home  you  will  wish  your  windows 
to  show  the  most  pleasing  part  of  your 
surroundings  to  your  friends.  As  for  the 
room  itself,  if  it  can  he  spacious  and  airy, 
so  much  the  better.  At  any  rate,  have  the 
windows  large  and  cheerful,  so  that  they 
will  let  in  plenty  of  light.  If  the  guest- 
chamber  is  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house, 
or  at  least  where  the  morning  sun  will 
come  in — at  which  time  the  guest  is  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  room  than  later — he 
will  doubtless  enjoy  the  cheery  warmth 
and  light. 

There  are  so  many  charming  possibil¬ 
ities  in  wall-paper  that  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  any  suggestions  beyond  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  design  be  light,  simple 
and  restful  rather  than  of  intricate  pat¬ 
tern.  As  to  color  schemes,  yellow  is  al¬ 
ways  cheerful  in  a  north  room  and  green 
acceptable  in  a  south  room,  but  here  again 
there  are  so  many  possibilities  that  spe¬ 
cific  advice  cannot  be  given  in  this  place. 
Individual  taste  and  conditions  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  question.  There  should  be  few 
pictures,  but  those  excellently  well  chosen, 
and  there  ought  to  be  little  if  any  bric-a- 
brac,  for  as  a  rule  it  is  superfluous  and 
catches  dirt. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  just  given  may 
seem  unnecessary  because  the  things  sug¬ 
gested  are  so  obviously  essential,  other 
suggestions  may  seem  foolish  because  they 
deal  with  such  trivial  things.  The  first 
objection,  however,  is  fully  answered  by 
the  appalling  frequency  with  which  the 
obviously  essential  things  are  forgotten 
or  neglected.  All  these  things  people  can 
think  of,  but  they  do  not.  The  second  ob¬ 
jection  is  met  by  calling  to  mind  that  it  is 
the  little  thoughtful  attentions,  trifling  in 
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themselves,  but  nevertheless  sincere,  that 
make  us  feel  welcome. 

The  appointing  of  the  guest-room  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  great  expense,  as  stated 
before.  With  a  little  ingenuity  and 
thought  the  hints  above  given  may  be 
adapted  to  individual  needs.  The  main 
thing  is  to  make  your  preparations  in  a 
spirit  of  consideration,  remembering  that 
the  prime  requisites  of  a  guest-chamber 
are  that  it  be  cheerful,  neat,  homelike  and 
convenient.  Every  hostess  wishes  her 
hospitality  to  be  well  spoken  of  and  well 
thought  of,  and  it  is  by  attention  to  just 
such  little  things  as  those  noted  above  that 
she  is  surest  to  realize  her  wish.  It  is  not 
the  mere  material  creature  comforts  that 
most  please  the  guest,  but  rather  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  welcome  conveyed  by  all  the 
little  gratifying  evidences  of  thought  that 
has  prompted  attention  to  the  minutest  de¬ 
tails. 


The  Proper  Use  of  Dwarf  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Fruit  Trees 
( Continued  from  page  184) 

furnishing  apples  for  cooking  and  winter 
use,  such  as  Baldwins,  and  depending  upon 
the  dwarf  trees  for  a  more  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  extra  choice  fruit  for  dessert  pur¬ 
poses. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
are  plenty  of  real  uses  for  the  dwarf  and 
semi-dwarf  trees,  but  no  one  should  at¬ 
tempt  their  raising  who  is  not  prepared  to 
give  them  proper  conditions  for  growth 
and  devote  to  them  the  necessary  amount 
of  attention  and  care. 

Generally  speaking,  fruit  on  dwarf 
stocks  may  be  grown  where  standards  of 
the  same  variety  are  successful.  One  con¬ 
dition  which  all  fruits  require  in  stand¬ 
ards  as  well  as  in  the  dwarfs  is  very  thor¬ 
ough  sub-drainage.  Most  of  them  will 
stand  a  great  degree  of  cold,  but  a  wet 
season  is  apt  to  prove  fatal  either  to  the 
crop  or  to  the  trees  themselves. 

Unless  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  a 
garden  soil  already  rich,  holes  should  be 
dug  out  to  a  considerable  size  and  old,  very 
thoroughly-rotted  manure  mixed  through 
the  soil  before  it  is  put  back  into  them.  If 
the  trees  are  to  be  set  in  a  row  along  a 
wall  or  a  trellis,  it  will  be  better,  instead 
of  making  individual  holes,  to  prepare  a 
trench  or  broad,  deep  furrow  in  the  same 
way.  Where  the  trees  are  to  be  grown 
against  the  wall  two  things  must  be 
avoided — although  in  Europe  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  attention  to  them  because  of 
the  difference  in  climate.  Do  not  plant 
them  against  the  wall,  but  a  foot  or  so 
from  it  and  trained  on  a  trellis,  for  in  our 
hot  summer  sunshine  the  wall  surface  be¬ 
comes  so  heated  that  it  might  be  injurious 
to  the  branches  trained  against  it  and  also 
training  the  limbs  a  few  inches  away  from 
the  wall  gives  more  opportunity  for  a  free 
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circulation  of  air  and  the  proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  sprays,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the 
branches.  If  possible,  don’t  train  along  a 
wall  facing  south,  as  in  such  a  location  the 
trees  are  pretty  sure  to  start  into  bud  pre¬ 
maturely  in  the  spring  and  be  injured  by 
late  frost.  Where  an  exceptionally  warm 
and  sheltered  location  of  this  sort  cannot 
be  avoided  it  will  be  necessary  to  counter¬ 
act  the  effect  by  sufficient  mulching.  I  have 
a  friend  who  has  done  this  successfully  by 
giving  a  big  mulching  of  leaves  and  corn 
stalks  around  the  base  of  the  trees  after 
the  ground  has  become  thoroughly  frozen 
in  winter  and  by  shading  the  trees  them¬ 
selves  from  the  warm  early  spring  sun  by 
pine  boughs  woven  into  a  temporary  rough 
wire  trellis.  This  mulch  is  removed  in 
the  spring  to  allow  thorough  cultivation, 
but  again  spread  on  toward  the  end  of 
June  to  conserve  the  moisture  during  the 
hot,  dry  mid-summer  weeks.  The  trees 
should  be  so  planted  and  arranged,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  garden  where  the  horse  and  cul¬ 
tivator  are  used,  as  to  allow  continuous 
cultivation  in  one  direction.  That  is,  they 
should  fit  in  with  the  rows  of  asparagus, 
small  fruits,  strawberry  beds,  etc.,  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  character,  in  order 
to  make  their  cultivation  as  convenient  as 
possible. 

In  buying  the  trees  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  as  stated  above,  apples  to  be 
dwarfed  are  budded  on  either  Paradise  or 
Doucin  stock.  Pears  are  budded  on  quince 
stocks.  Peaches  are  made  somewhat 
smaller  when  grown  on  plum  stocks. 
Plums  are  budded  on  Pumila  or  on  the 
sand  cherry,  and  cherries  on  Mahaleb 
stock.  Apples  and  pears  are,  of  course, 
the  most  important,  and  fortunately  the 
best  suited  for  growth  in  this  way.  Trees 
should  be  bought  only  from  some  nursery¬ 
man  whom  you  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  reliable,  as  there  is  even  more 
chance  for  you  to  be  deceived  on  dwarf 
fruit  trees  than  on  the  standard  stocks.  If 
you  insist  upon  ordering  from  the  itinerant 
fruit  tree  agent,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
you  will  either  get  inferior  stock  or  pay 
superior  prices — or  do  both.  Your  fruit 
trees  should  be  ordered  early,  but  the  best 
arrangement  about  shipping  is  to  have  that 
left  to  your  instructions  later,  allowing 
proper  time,  of  course,  for  transportation 
from  the  nursery  to  your  express  office, 
arranging  to  get  them  there  as  shortly 
after  you  have  the  ground  prepared  as 
possible,  but  not  before.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  try  to  select  varieties  which  you 
know  will  do  well  in  your  own  locality, 
on  standard  stock.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
as  to  these  and  cannot  find  out  from  some 
nearby  fruit  grower  write  to  your  experi¬ 
ment  station.  Or  if  you  cannot  wait  to 
do  that,  call  them  up  on  the  phone.  It 
may  save  you  several  dollars. 

In  planting  the  trees,  after  receiving 
your  “stock,”  put  it  into  the  soil  that  has 
been  prepared  for  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
being  careful  while  you  are  doing  so  not 
to  leave  the  roots  exposed  to  wind  and  sun 
even  for  a  short  period.  If  for  any  rea¬ 
son  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  plant  the 
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trees  at  once,  “heel  them  in,”  by  digging 
a  shallow  trench  in  a  shaded  place,  pack¬ 
ing  them  closely  into  it  and  covering  the 
roots  with  earth.  In  this  way  they  will 
keep  in  proper  condition  until  you  are 
ready  to  use  them.  In  planting,  the  trees 
should  be  set  fairly  deep,  so  that  the  point 
of  union  between  stock  and  bud  will  be 
between  three  and  four  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  In  planting,  the  trees 
should,  of  course,  be  set  very  firmly  into 
the  soil,  and  the  same  raked  smooth  and 
fine  on  top  after  the  operation  is  finished. 
Planting  may  be  done  in  either  spring  or 
fall,  but  as  a  general  rule,  north  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  it  would  be  better  to  undertake  it 
in  early  spring,  especially  where  only  a 
few  trees  are  being  set  out,  so  that  they 
can  be  carefully  looked  after  and  mulched 
during  the  first  season. 

The  amount  of  space  available  and  other 
local  conditions  will  determine  whether 
you  want  to  grow  the  trees  in  their  reg¬ 
ular  form  or  train  them  near  a  wall  or 
upon  a  trellis.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
growth  is  induced  to  take  a  lateral  form, 
as  far  as  possible.  Even  with  dwarfs  the 
results  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  pruning  is 
done,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  To  induce  the  pyramidal  form  of 
growth,  which  is  usually  the  best  for  dwarf 
trees,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  back  the  main 
shoots  or  “leaders”  quite  low  down,  thus 
inducing  the  more  vigorous  growth  of  the 
side  branches,  and  leaving  the  tree  with  an 
open  center.  At  the  time  of  planting  they 
should  be  shortened  back  about  one-third 
in  the  usual  way,  and  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
come  established  the  centers  should  be  cut 
back  to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
inches.  If  vigorous  growth  is  made,  these 
side  branches  should  be  headed  in,  leaving 
four  or  five  shoots  on  each.  These  will, 
of  course,  tend  to  an  upright  position  in 
making  their  growth.  The  following 
spring  these  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
severely — one-half  will  not  be  too  much 
if  they  have  made  a  vigorous  growth — 
and  in  case  they  should  be  too  thick  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  side  branches  from 
which  they  sprout.  This  severe  pruning 
should  be  continued  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  the  shoots  should  be  gone  over 
annually,  early  in  the  summer.  All 
branches  that  crowd  or  cross  should  be 
cut  out,  and  all  those  that  seem  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  too  vigorous  growth  should  be  headed 
back  in  order  that  the  tree  may  be  kept 
symmetrical.  For  best  results  in  the  fruit 
there  should  be  free  access  of  air  and  sun¬ 
light  to  all  parts  of  the  tree.  Each  spring, 
the  annual  growth  of  the  year  before 
should  be  cut  back  a  third  or  more,  as 
may  be  required  to  keep  the  trees  in  shape 
as  small  as  desired. 

Where  the  trees  are  to  be  trained  upon 
the  trellis,  a  somewhat  different  system 
has  to  be  used.  In  the  first  place  they 
should  be  planted  almost  directly  under 
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A  Durable  Stucco 


Stuccos  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather  conditions  and  must  therefore  be 
made  of  durable  material. 

Nothing  is  more  durable  than  rock,  and 
J-M  Asbestos  Stucco  is  made  from  Asbestic 
(which  consists  of  ground  asbestos  rock 
and  fibres).  It  is  combined  with  Portland 
Cement,  thus  forming  a  tough  exterior  fin¬ 
ish  which  will  not  crack  or  crumble  as  or¬ 
dinary  sand  and  cement  stuccos  do. 
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GUARANTEED 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


THE  home  builder  knows  that  when  'Standard"  Plumbing 
fixtures  are  installed  in  his  bathroom,  they  represent  the 
highest  sanitary  experience  and  skill — that  better  equipment 
could  not  be  bought.  They  make  the  bathroom  modern  and 
beautiful  and  assure  a  healthful  home.  Standard"  fixtures  should 
be  specified  always  in  preference  to  all  others  because  of  their 
unquestioned  superiority. 

Genuine  '(Standard"  fixtures  for  the  Home 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first 
quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  those  who  demand  '(Standard" 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  '(Standard"  fix¬ 
tures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the 
guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify  '(Standard" 
goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and  make 
sure  that  you  get  them. 
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Montreal,  Can.  .  215  Coristine  Bldg. 
Boston  .  .  John  Hancock  Bldg. 

Louisville  .  319-23  W.  Main  Street 

Cleveland  .  648  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Hamilton,  Can.,  20-28  Jackson  St.  W. 
London  .  57-60  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 

Houston,  Tex.  .  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 
Washington,  D.C.  .  .  Southern  Bldg. 

Toledo,  Ohio  .  .  311-321  Erie  Street 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.  .  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
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Has  all  food  compartments  of  One  Piece  of  Solid 
Porcelain  (earthen)  Ware  an  inch  or  more  thick  with 
rounded  edges  and  corners  ;  without  Joints,  Cracks 
or  Sharp  Corners.  Fired  at  about  2500°  of  heat  for  ten 
days.  Practically  Unbreakable.  Made  just  like  the  finest 
china  dish.  The  Sanitary  permanence  of  the  pure  white 
surface;  the  durability,  the  added  insulation  these  afford 
in  connection  with  our  five  inch  thick  walls  the 
smooth  solid  oak  case  and  other  patented  and 
exclusive  features  are  why  the  Tettenborn 
Solid  Porcelain  Refrigerator  is  the  only  perm¬ 
anently  sanitary  the  most  economical  and  the  one 
which  will  give  a  life  time  of  most  satisfactory 
service.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Special  ones  to  order. 


it,  that  is,  so  that  the  main  trunk  will  grow 
close  to  the  wires  and  not  several  inches 
away.  After  planting,  when  growth 
starts,  the  main  trunk  should  be  cut  off  a 
few  inches  above  the  first  wire  and  three 
buds  allowed  to  develop.  One  of  these  is 
trained  along  the  wire  on  either  side  of 
the  trunk  and  the  third  encouraged  to 
make  an  upright  growth  as  far  as  the  next 
wire,  where  the  same  process  is  used ;  that 
is  three  buds  are  left  here,  two  of  which 
are  trained  in  either  direction  on  the 
second  wire,  and  the  third  bud  which 
should  preferably  be  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  trunk  from  the  one  below  it,  up  to 
the  third  wire,  etc.  The  shoots  which 
start  from  the  lateral  branches  should  be 
kept  cut  back  to  four  or  five  inches,  sav¬ 
ing  only  one  out  of  every  two  or  three 
so  they  will  not  be  too  close  together. 
Every  spring,  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  well 
started,  all  those  which  are  not  desired 
should  be  rubbed  off  before  they  make 
any  considerable  growth,  as  this  is  not 
only  very  much  easier  but  also  saves  the 
strength  of  the  tree  for  the  growth  which 
is  retained. 

As  regards  the  general  care  of  dwarf 
fruit  trees  they  are  not  very  different  from 
the  standards  except  that  in  order  to  be  at 
all  successful  they  must  be  given  excellent 
care  in  every  way  and  that  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  thin  the  fruits ;  an  operation 
which  as  far  as  standard  trees  are  con¬ 
cerned  does  produce  better  results,  but 
which  is  not  usually  attempted  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  doing  it  thoroughly. 
With  the  dwarf  trees,  however,  it  is  not 
only  necessary,  as  they  have  the  habit  of 
setting  two  or  three  times  the  fruit  which 
they  have  strength  to  develop — but  they 
are  much  more  easily  thinned,  as  most  of 
the  fruit  spurs  may  be  reached  from  the 
ground  or  at  the  worst  from  a  step-ladder. 
The  thinning  may  be  accomplished  by  re¬ 
moving  part  of  the  fruit  spurs,  or  a  half 
or  more  of  the  fruits  themselves  after  they 
have  set  and  made  some  growth,  which 
will  be  before  the  first  of  August. 

Not  only  should  the  soil  be  made  rich 
before  the  trees  are  set  out,  but  they  will 
need  yearly  attention  in  the  matter  of 
fertilization  thereafter.  As  with  standard 
fruits,  green  manuring  with  clover  or 
some  leguminous  crop,  especially  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  will  be 
beneficial,  and  the  soil  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lack  in  potash.  When  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  rapid  healthy  growth  in 
the  spring  a  light  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  will  usually  be  found  of  great  service. 
Above  all  things  the  spraying  must  not  be 
neglected,  and  where  it  is  so  easily  ac¬ 
complished,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
for  doing  so,  especially  with  efficient  ready 
prepared  sprays  of  various  sorts  which 
are  now  to  be  had  from  many  sources. 
Before  using  any  of  these,  however,  I 
would  strongly  advise  the  fruit  grower  to 
get  the  report  of  his  experiment  station 
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upon  spraying  and  sprays  in  order  that  he 
may  see  for  himself  from  actual  and  care¬ 
fully  tried  experiments  what  preparations 
are  likely  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
percentages  of  efficiency  obtained  from 
the  various  preparations  are  sure  to  prove 
not  only  an  interesting  but  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  a  money  saving  study. 

The  growing  of  dwarf  fruits  offers  one 
of  the  greatest  fields  for  the  development 
and  use  of  the  skill  of  the  amateur;  and 
the  rewards  which  he  may  obtain  therein 
for  his  labor  will  certainly  be  among  the 
most  highly  prized. 


Ornamental  Tub  Plants 

(Continued  from  page  178) 

half  pound  of  alum  lumps  to  a  bushel  of 
soil  being  the  simplest  application.  Iron 
filings  treated  with  muriatic  acid  is  another 
method. 

Good  turfy  loam  well  enriched  with  well 
decayed  cow  manure  suits  them  as  to  soil, 
and  an  open,  sunny  position  in  summer.  In 
winter  the  hydrangeas  should  be  stored  in 
a  light,  cool  cellar  and  given  only  enough 
water  to  prevent  the  roots  drying  up ;  in 
summer  water  should  be  freely  supplied. 

The  lantanas  are  remarkable  bloomers 
showing  many  attractive  shades  of  color. 
They  make  neat,  symmetrical  plants,  usual¬ 
ly  as  broad  as  high  and  continue  in  bloom 
the  entire  summer.  They  are  of  the  easiest 
culture  and  do  best  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house  where  they  have  the  morning  sun. 
In  winter  the  plants  may  be  stored  in  a 
frost-proof  cellar  and  treated  much  the 
same  as  hibiscus,  requiring  rather  more 
warmth  than  the  hydrangeas. 

The  lantanas  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
which  should  be  started  in  flats  in  the 
house  or  green-house  early  in  March  and 
potted  when  the  plants  have  two  pairs  of 
leaves.  They  should  be  shifted  rapidly 
from  pot  to  pot  as  they  fill  them  with 
roots  until  the  time  comes  for  putting  them 
outside,  when  they  may  be  given  a  twelve- 
inch  pot  or  larger  and  will  soon  be  in 
bloom.  I  have  raised  from  spring-sown 
seed  plants  which  by  mid-summer  were 
two  feet  or  more  in  diameter  and  covered 
with  a  mass  of  flowers. 


The  Epicure  in  the  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  189) 

The  mushroom  house  is  a  shed  set 
against  the  side  of  a  north  wall,  and  a  hot- 
water  pipe,  used  only  in  severe  weather, 
however,  goes  through  it.  The  bed  is 
composed  of  good  horse-dung  and  loam, 
and  is  renewed  from  time  to  time  when 
one  lot  of  spawn  seems  worked  out.  Roots 
of  rhubarb  and  chicory  stand  on  the  floor 


Pure 

Food 


The  pleasure  of  afternoon 
tea  or  of  any  meal  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  satisfaction  of  serv¬ 
ing  dainty  foods  which  you  know 
are  pure.  You  can  be  sure  that  all 
provisions  will  be  kept  delightfully 
cool_,  fresh  and  untainted  by  odors  or 
decay  if  you  put  them  in  a  modern,  sanitary 

McCray  Refrigerator 

Germs  cannot  thrive  in  the  clear,  cold,  dry  air  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  flooding  every  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  McCray. 
Easiest  cleaned  linings  of  opal  glass,  porcelain,  enamel  and 
^  odorless  white  wood.  No  zinc  is  used. 

The  McCray  is  the  quality  refrigerator  with  every  refinement  of 
construction  to  make  it  the  highest  achievement  of  convenience,  health¬ 
fulness  and  satisfaction.  Perfectly  fitting  doors,  thick  scientific 
insulation,  finest  cabinet  work  with  beautiful  finish. 

The  outside  icing  feature  which  may  be  added  to  any  McCray  keeps  the  ice  man 
from  tracking  up  the  kitchen  floor.  Special  equipment  for  ice  water  cooler  and  handy 
racks  for  cooling  bottled  beverages  may  also  be  included.  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Labora¬ 
tories  and  the  most  luxurious  residences  and  institutions  in  the  world  use  the  McCray. 

A  wide  range  of  stock  sizes  offers  a  choice  to  suit  the  smallest  or  largest  family. 
Every  new  or  remodeled  house  should  have  a  special  built-in  McCray  Refrigerator. 

Write  for  free  book  “How  to  Use  a  Refrigerator”  and  any  of  the  following  catalogs: 

No.  90 — Regular  Sizes  for  Residences. 

No.  73— For  Florists. 

No.  19— For  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions. 

No.  69— For  Grocers. 

No.  60— For  Meat  Markets. 

No.  A.H.  Built-to-order  for  Residences. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

593  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  the  following  cities: 

Chicago,  158  No.  Wabash  Ave.  New  York,  231  W.  42nd  St. 

Philadelphia,  206  So.  11th  St.  Boston,  52  Commercial  St. 

Cleveland,  1915  Euclid  Ave.  Detroit,  239  Michigan  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Water  and  Sycamore  Sts.  Minneapolis,  103 
N.  6th  St.  St.  Louis,  304  No.  Third  Ave.  New  Orleans,  225 
Bayonne  St.  San  Francisco,  Geary  and  Stockton  Sts.  Wash¬ 
ington,  611  FSt.,  N.  W.  Louisville,  643  So.  Fourth 
Ave.  Pittsburgh,  114  Market  St.  Columbia,  S.  C., 

Main  St.  Atlanta, Ga.,  82  Marietta  St.  Cincinnati, 

303  E.  4th  St.  Indianapolis,  1116  Prospect  St. 

For  branch  salesrooms  in  other  cities  see  your 
local  phone  directory. 


You  will  save  money  and 
get  the  strongest,  most  at¬ 
tractive  wire  fence  ever 
built  when  you  buy  Re¬ 
public  Lawn  Fence,  be¬ 
sides  adding  to  the  value 
of  your  borne. 

Extra  heavy  weight,  thor¬ 
oughly  galvanized  wire, 
close,  even  spacing  of 
pickets  and  cables,  self¬ 
adjustment  of  uneven 
ground,  and  sag-proof  con¬ 
struction,  are  distinctive 
features  of  superiority. 

Made  in  many  styles. 
Easily  put  up — wood  or 
iron  posts. 


M 


LAWN  FENCES1 


REPUBLIC 
HERCULES 
FARM  GATES 

have  no  equal  for 
quality  and  price. 

Heavy,  high-carbon  tubular 
steel  frames  free  from 
holes.  Automatic,  stock- 
proof  lock,  adjustable 
raise  bar. 

Heavy  rust-proof  fabric. 
Big  catalog  and  informa¬ 
tion  FREE.  Write  today. 
Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Co., 
37  Republic  Street, 
North  Chicago,  Ill. 
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No- Rim-  Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 

We’re  Building  This  Year 
for  500,000  Cars 


At  this  writing  the  output  on  Goodyear 
automobile  tires  exceeds  6,000  daily. 

As  fast  as  possible  we  are  bringing  the 
output  up  to  8,000  tires  a  day. 

For  the  evidence  is  that  this  year’s  de¬ 
mand  will  call  for  2,000,000  tires. 

Half  the  New  Cars 

Our  contracts  with  makers  insure,  at 
the  minimum,  that  nearly  half  of  this 
year’s  new  cars  will  go  out  with  Good¬ 
year  tires. 

Forty-three  per  cent,  of  all  show  cars 
had  them  at  the  New  York  Show. 

And  the  present  demand  for  these  fa¬ 
vorite  tires  is  seven  times  larger  than  two 
years  ago. 

What  Did  It? 

Ask  yourself  what  brought  these  tires 
to  the  topmost  place  in  Tiredom.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  men  are  not  buying  tires  blindly. 
These  are  days  of  odometers.  Men  are 
comparing  tires. 

These  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 


come  to  the  Goodyear  must  have  a  reason 
for  it.  And  that  reason,  you  must  own,  is 
based  on  mileage  records. 


Men.  in  these  days,  insist  that  tires  shall 
not  rim-cut.  And  that  means  Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

They  know  that  oversize  means  extra 
mileage.  And  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  10 
per  cent,  oversize. 

Please  Find  Out 

For  your  own  sake,  find  out  this  year 
why  Goodyear  tires  far  outsell  all  others. 

Other  motorists  have  tested  out  almost 
2,000,000  Goodyears.  Their  verdict  is 
shown  by  our  present  sales  records. 

This  verdict,  agreed  with  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  is  sure  to  be  your  verdict 
also.  And  the  average  saving  to  those 
who  know  it  is  almost  half  one’s  tire  bills. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells  all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities.  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

(981) 


Don’t  Raise  the  Sash  — 
Just  Turn  the  Little  Crank 

and  open,  fasten  at  any  ang'le,  or  close  and  securely  lock 
your  shutters  from  the  inside,  without  exposing  yourself 
to  the  weather.  Install  the  Mallory  Shutter  Worker. 
Attractively  finished  to  harmonize  with  the  woodwork. 
Ready  to  attach  to  any  shutters  of  any  old  or  new,  frame, 
brick  or  stone  dwelling.  A  Home  Comfort  for  the 
Women-Folk.  Write  for  booklet. 

Mallory  Manufacturing  Co.  Flemington,  N.  J. 


here,  covered  with  upturned  barrels,  when 
needful,  for  blanching.  Here  also  I  make 
experiments  with  blanching  dandelion  for 
our  first  spring  salads. 

As  to  the  commoner  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
bles — carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and  the  like 
- — we  manage  them  somewhat  after  this 
fashion.  Early  carrots  are  sown  in  the 
hotbed  in  the  last  week  of  February,  and 
after  thinning  out  we  have  them  ready  for 
the  table  by  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
usual  spring  sowings  are  also  made  out  of 
doors  later.  In  August  we  sow  the  Scar¬ 
let  Horn  in  a  warm  border,  thin  out  in 
September,  and  have  them  left  in  the 
ground  all  winter,  so  that  when  pulled 
they  are  crisp  and  fresh.  Turnips  fare 
much  the  same,  but  as  we  value  the  tops 
almost  as  much  as  the  “roots”  we  sow 
them  more  liberally.  One  crop  of  pars¬ 
nips  is  raised  in  the  summer  and  stored  in 
the  ground  for  the  winter. 

A  few  beets  of  the  Globe  variety  we 
grow  in  a  frame  for  those  special  dishes 
which  Charlotte  prepares  so  daintily,  but 
the  row  of  beets  for  salad  purposes  and 
winter  use  make  their  growth  in  the  usual 
way.  We  are  experimenting  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  called  the  Seakale  Beet,  and  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rearing  some  fine  plants ;  these 
make  a  delicious  dish  when  cooked  after 
the  manner  of  ordinary  seakale.  The  up¬ 
right  fleshy  stems  are  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  stalks  have  a  very  pleasant 
mild  flavor. 

Chicory  is  sown  in  the  open  ground  in 
May,  and  the  roots  lifted  and  taken  into 
the  mushroom  house  in  November.  The 
roots  themselves  are  never  eaten,  but  they 
quickly  make  a  top-growth,  and  if  this  is 
produced  too  fast  it  is  checked  by  taking 
them  to  a  cool  cellar. 

The  cauliflowers,  which  we  sow  out  of 
doors  in  August,  are  protected  with  lights, 
so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  cutting  at  the 
beginning  of  November.  Those  which  are 
frame-sown  in  spring,  and  planted  out  in 
the  open  in  May,  give  us  a  supply  for  the 
summer.  Of  onions  we  grow  only  small 
varieties,  sowing  a  fresh  pinch  of  seed 
very  frequently,  as  Charlotte,  wise  woman, 
eschews  the  use  of  large  onions  in  her 
cookery,  and  in  winter  she  will  have  only 
shallots.  To  please  her  we  also  grow  a 
little  garlic,  but  I  have  to  watch  warily 
lest  the  susceptible  nose  of  the  Better  Half 
be  ever  offended  by  an  over-dose  of  the 
pungent  aroma.  It  is  but  rarely  that  she 
proves  indiscreet.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  very  partial  to  the  delicate  flavor  of 
chives,  and  constantly  desire  her  to  use 
the  herb  ;  also  we  praise  her  warmly  when¬ 
ever  leeks  are  introduced,  and,  indeed,  we 
think  there  are  few  things  nicer  than  a 
dish  of  fine  white  leeks  with  a  creamy 
sauce.  Charlemagne  is  an  expert  in  the 
production  of  good  leeks  ;  he  loves  nothing- 
better  than  to  sit  on  an  old  stool  snipping 
and  cutting  young  leeks  for  planting  out. 
and  takes  great  unction  to  himself  when 
he  has  set  out  a  row,  regimentally  precise, 
in  a  trench. 

Another  delight  of  his  is  to  bring  me  a 
perfectly-shaped  lettuce,  Romaine  or  Cos, 
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when  it  is  well  blanched  and  firm  of  heart. 
Such  are  not  so  easily  cultivated  as  one 
might  imagine,  for  they  call  for  patience 
and  exactitude,  but  Charlemagne  consid¬ 
ers  himself  an  example  of  both  these  vir¬ 
tues.  Endive  he  troubles  less  about,  and 
thinks  it  sufficiently  well  cared  for  if  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  an  empty  flower-pot,  while 
Batavian  endive  he  utterly  despises.  But, 
then,  he  has  never  been  in  Dutchland,  and 
1  have. 

Dwarf  peas  we  sow  in  pots  and  place  on 
the  greenhouse  shelf  early  in  January.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  a  fair  growth  they 
are  brought  lower  down,  and  are  kept  well 
fed  with  liquid  manure  and  then  staked. 
Successive  sowings  take  place  in  the  warm 
pits,  and  from  the  beginning  of  May  until 
the  outdoor  ones  are  ready  in  July  we  are 
able  to  gather  a  good  dishful  of  peas  each 
week. 

We  have  proved  that  French  beans 
could  be  grown  pretty  well  all  the  year 
round,  where  a  temperature  of  sixty  de¬ 
grees  can  be  maintained,  but  we  have  not 
found  it  needful  to  keep  them  going  all 
winter,  as  before  the  frosts  come  we  pick 
a  quantity  and  salt  them  down  in  large 
earthen  crocks,  putting  a  layer  of  salt  and 
one  of  beans  alternately,  then  filling  the 
crock  with  water.  The  brine  is  occasion¬ 
ally  poured  off  and  renewed.  If  the  beans 
are  taken  out  and  washed,  then  left  to  lie 
in  cold  water  for  two  or  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  cooking,  their  flavor  is  very  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  just  gathered  from  the 
garden. 

Salsify,  celeriac,  cardoons,  maize,  and  a 
great  variety  of  dried  beans  and  lentils  we 
keep  by  us  in  the  storeroom  in  winter ; 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  grown  on  our 
own  land.  A  bagful  of  chestnuts  comes  to 
me  every  year  from  Italy,  and  very  de¬ 
licious  is  the  puree  which  they  make,  also 
the  dessert  of  boiled  and  peeled  chestnuts 
■eaten  with  sweetened  cream. 

Since  Charlotte  has  revealed  to  us  what 
■delicious  soups  pumpkins  can  provide,  I 
am  amazed  that  so  few  people  grow  them. 
They  keep  moist  for  a  long  time  when 
hanging  in  the  storeroom,  and  this  golden 
puree,  garnished  with  crisp  morsels  of 
fried  bread,  is  a  welcome  sight  on  a  cold 
winter’s  day. 


Gooseberries  and  Howto GrowThem 

TT  ARD\ ,  useful  and  easy  of  cultivation 
A  1  in  almost  every  district,  gooseberries 
are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention. 
They  are  often  planted  closer  together 
than  is  advisable,  and  are  left  either  un¬ 
pruned  or  pruned  carelessly.  The  former 
mistake  can  be  readily  corrected,  even  in 
•a  row  already  formed,  but  the  latter  is 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  especially  after 
a  few  years’  neglect.  In  the  case  of  gar¬ 
dens  from  which  some  revenue  is  to  be  de- 


A  CEMENT  PORCH 
LASTS  FOREVER 

It  cannot  depreciate,  will  not  rot,  is  unaffected 
by  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  costs  little 
more  than  wood  construction,  and  the  outlay 
is  a  permanent  investment,  without  a  dollar 
for  repairs.  Cement  ^fructures  are  simple  and 
beautiful.  They  fit  in  well  with  any  clean  cut 
architectural  design.  The  soft  tints  possible  in 
concrete  blend  harmoniously  with  houses  of 
any  color. 


We  Invite  Inquiries 

for  booklets  and  assistance  in  planning  and 
executing  concrete  work.  Write  us  for  in¬ 
formation  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  use  of 
cement.  Our  experience  is  at  your  disposal. 
The  following  free  booklets  are  full  of  interest 
and  information. 

Concrete  Silos  Concrete  Sidewalks 


UNIVERSAL 


PO  RT  LA  N  D 

CEMENT 


It  is  always  reliable 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 


Address  nearest  Office: 

CHICAGO 

72  WEST  ADAMS  STREET 
PITTSBURGH 
FRICK.  BUILDING 

MINNEAPOLIS 
SECURITY  BANK.  BUILDING 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 

ANNUAL  OUTPUT,  12,000,000  BARRELS 


Concrete  Surfaces  Concrete  in  the  Country 
Small  Farm  Buildings  of  Concrete 

When  you  build  of  concrete,  you  will  make 
no  mistake  in  using 


Andromeda  £ 

T'l'OO  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 

A  ICC  New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticu 

WATER  LILIES 

Subaquatic  Plants,  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Hardy  Evergreen,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Ornamental  Grasses,  everything  suitable  for 
the  water  garden. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  flowering  all  summer 
until  frost.  Hardy  Golden  Vinca  (golden 
myrtle.) 

Wm.  Tricker,  Water  Lily  Specialist  Arlington,  N.J. 
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will  appreciate  the 
refinement  of  your 
home,  you  and  they 
will  be  relieved  from 
em  barrassmentfif  the 
closet  in  your  bath¬ 
room  is  a  properly 
installed 


Trenton  Potteries  Company 

ft  W  Noiseless 

*  W  Siphon  Jet 


Closet 


I  his  closet  is  noiseless  because  we 
planned  it  to  be  noiseless.  It  did  not 
just  happen  that  way. 

Moreover,  it  is  thoroughly  sanitary, 
flushes  perfectly,  has  deep  water  seal 
and  is  made  of  Vitreous  China,  with 
the  texture  so  compact  that,  even  with¬ 
out  the  glaze,  acids,  etc.,  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  it. 


I  renton  Potteries  fixtures  of  Solid 
Porcelain  and  Vitreous  China  in  your 
bathroom  give  to  that  room  the  touch 
of  refinement  that  fine  China  and  Cut 
Glass  do  in  your  dining  room. 

Ask  your  architect  or 
plumber  about  Trenton 
Potteries  Vitreous  China 
and  Solid  Porcelain. 

May  we  send  you  our  new  free  illustrated  hook  S  8  , 

“Bathrooms  of  Character,  ”  giving  particulars?  Please  send 
us  your  name  and  address  at  once. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Go. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  , 

The  Largest  Afanufactzirers  of  Sanitary  Pottery 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


mM 


CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

40  Styles.  All  Kinds  of  Fence. 

Ne  Agents.  Catalog  Free 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  P,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Made-to-order 
rugs  for  porch, 
bungalow  or  / 
Summer 
home 


Exclusive  fabrics 
of  s o ft ,  selected 
camel’s  hair  woven 
in  undyed  natu¬ 
ral  color.  Also 
pure  wool,  dyed  in 
.  /  any  color  or  com¬ 
er  bination  of  colors. 
/  Any  length.  Any 
width  — seamless  up  to 
16  feet.  The  finishing 
touch  of  individuality. 
Made  on  short  notice.  Write 
for  color  card.  Order  through 
your  furnisher. 

THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Christmas  £ 
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HORSFORD’S 

COLD  WEATHER  PLANTS 

and  Flower  Seeds  that  grow 

Be  sure  and  get  Horsford’s  free  catalogue 
before  buying  plants  or  seeds.  You  save 
money  and  get  better  stock.  A  long  list 
of  the  best  kinds  to  select  from,  all  tried 
in  cold  Vermont.  Plants,  shrubs,  trees, 
vines,  wild  flowers,  hardy  ferns. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vermont 

rived,  the  chief  question  to  be  settled  is 
whether  the  extra  fruit  secured  in  the 
early  years  will  pay  for  the  sacrifice  of  a 
number  of  the  bushes  later  on,  when  thin¬ 
ning  becomes  necessary.  Thick  planting 
also  demands  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  land  is  in  a  sufficiently  clean  condition 
to  render  it  a  safe  proceeding.  If  goose¬ 
berries  are  put  out  four  feet  apart  in  very 
large  gardens,  horse  labor  can  seldom  be 
utilized  in  the  destruction  of  weeds  and 
surface  cultivation,  and  this  means  addi¬ 
tional  expense  or  an  equally  serious  neg¬ 
lect. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  distance  of  six 
feet  be  allowed,  both  between  the  rows  and 
plants,  either  in  a  garden,  farm,  orchard 
or  market  plantation,  the  bushes  will  have 
ample  space  for  development,  and  the 
usual  operations  can  be  performed  eco¬ 
nomically.  Besides  this,  the  intermediate 
spaces  can  be  devoted,  if  necessary,  to  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers,  or,  where  the  position 
is  favorable,  to  strawberries — at  any  rate, 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  There  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  growth  of 
varieties.  The  advice  here  given  refers 
only  to  those  of  good  habit  which  are  most 
extensively  cultivated.  The  weakly  vari¬ 
eties,  some  of  which  are  included  in  gar¬ 
den  collections,  may  be  planted  three  feet 
apart,  while  the  restricted  forms,  like  up¬ 
right  cordons,  require  still  less  space 
whether  trained  to  walls  or  wire  trellises. 

The  chief  point  is  to  secure  a  well-fur¬ 
nished  bush  with  seven  or  eight  main 
branches  radiating  and  rising  equally  from 
the  main  stem,  allowing  sufficient  space 
between  these  to  permit  the  free  admission 
of  sun  and  air,  and  enabling  the  fruits  to 
be  gathered  easily  from  any  part.  Suffi¬ 
cient  young  growth  must  be  retained  to 
provide  for  the  due  extension  of  the  bush, 
and  all  beyond  this  should  be  removed, 
particularly  in  the  central  parts,  as  well  as 
all  suckers  from  the  base,  which  are  apt  to 
be  a  constant  source  of  trouble  if  there  is 
no  stem  clear  above  the  ground  level  and 
the  original  cuttings  were  not  rightly  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  removal  of  the  lower  buds. 

The  gooseberry  thrives  in  indifferent 
soil,  provided  this  be  not  dry  or  poor,  nor 
excessively  heavy.  In  every  case  it  should 
be  thoroughly  cultivated  and  drained  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting.  But  there  is  one  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  of  critical  importance,  and 
that  is  the  provision  of  suitable  manure. 
Old  well-stored  stable  or  farmyard  manure 
dug  or  plowed  in  before  planting  time  is 
the  best  preparation,  and  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  tons  per  acre,  according  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  land,  usually  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Such  applications  can  be  supple¬ 
mented  later  on  by  surface  dressings  each 
year  of  similar  manure,  or  by  a  mixture  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  kainite  in  equal 
parts  at  the  rate  of  four  hundredweight 
per  acre,  alternately  with  the  organic  fer¬ 
tilizer.  If  growth  is  deficient,  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  spring,  as  the  buds  are  start¬ 
ing,  is  helpful ;  about  two  hundredweight 
per  acre  are  sufficing  as  an  extreme 
dressing,  and  less  often  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the 
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matter,  however,  for  while  ample  crops  of 
fine  berries  are  desirable,  undue  luxuriance 
of  growth  is  not  advantageous. 

The  worst  enemies  of  the  gooseberry 
are  the  caterpillars  of  the  magpie  moth  and 
the  sawfly.  Constant  watchfulness  for  the 
first  appearance  of  each  is  important,  and 
equally  prompt  action  in  the  direction  of 
destruction,  dusting  with  hellebore  powder 
being  a  simple  and  effectual  remedy.  The 
mildew  affects  the  leaves  and  attacks  the 
fruit. 

For  spraying  the  bushes  before  the  buds 
open  diluted  Bordeaux  mixture  is  suitable, 
but  after  the  leaves  are  expanding,  liver 
of  sulphur  dissolved  in  water  may  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  forty-eight 
gallons  of  water,  reducing  the  water  to 
thirty  gallons  should  a  second  application 
be  needed.  Birds  are  always  troublesome 
in  gooseberry  plantations,  attacking  the 
buds  with  frequently  serious  results.  Late 
pruning,  netting  the  bushes,  or  running 
strands  of  black  cotton  across  them  (which 
can  only  be  done  in  gardens),  and  spray¬ 
ing  or  syringing  the  plants  with  lime  or 
other  washes  are  various  means  of  de¬ 
creasing  these  attacks,  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  the  gun. 

In  small  gardens  trained  gooseberries, 
now  obtainable  in  most  nurseries,  are  use¬ 
ful  and  convenient,  being  well  under  the 
control  of  the  cultivator,  and  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired,  a  large  number  of  varieties  can  be 
grown  in  a  limited  space.  Furthermore, 
they  can  easily  be  arranged  in  one  part  of 
the  garden  where  protection  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  against  birds,  etc.,  by  netting  the 
whole  quarter,  allowing  space  for  a  man  to 
attend  the  plants  or  gather  the  crops  at 
any  time.  The  best  form  is  the  upright 
cordon  with  three  or  four  stems,  the  latter 
being  like  the  so-called  “gridiron”  trees  of 
larger  fruits.  W.  R.  Gilbert 


Hints  for  the  Suburban  Poultry 
Raiser 

THE  suburbanite  who  would  renew  his 
flock  of  poultry  has  recourse  to  any 
one  of  three  methods.  He  must  buy  full- 
grown  pullets  ready  to  lay,  or  young  chicks 
and  raise  them  himself,  or  he  must  hatch 
and  rear  his  own.  He  who  would  be  in¬ 
dependent  and  get  sojme  real  pleasure 
from  the  care  of  his  flock  also,  must 
choose  the  last-named  method. 

If  one  has  but  a  small  flock — say  a  dozen 
cr  fifteen  fowls — it  is  hardly  profitable  to 
use  an  incubator,  considering  the  atten¬ 
tion,  expense  of  running  and  the  cost  of 
the  machine.  One  can  use  two  or  three 
broody  hens  from  time  to  time  and  let 
them  save  the  time  of  the  busy  man  who 
must  count  his  minutes  while  home. 

Hens — not  pullets — that  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  briskly  all  winter  will  show  signs  of 
broodiness  in  the  spring — say  in  March 
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Dutch  Boy  White  Lead — white  in  the  keg — 
any  color  you  want  to  make  it  on  the  house. 


\  PAINT  LESSON: 

To  a  paste  made  of 
white  lead  and  water,  add 
linseed  oil  and  stir. 

Watch  the  oil  drive  out 
the  water!  Presto!  an  oil 
paste  instead  of  water 
paste. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 
and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed 
Oil  rush  together  and 
cling  together  just  that 
way  on  the  house  pamted 
with  them. 

What  chance  has  rain 
or  snow  to  dissolve  such 
paint? 


Im 

White  lead  and 
water,  with 
layer  of  I  in 
seed  oil. 


Mixture  of 
white  lead, 
linseed  oil 
and  water. 


Water  poured  off, 
leaving  white 
lead  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steel  kegs,  12 Lb  25,  50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil,  1  and  5  gallon  sealed  cans.  Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  “Painting  Helps  18,”  full  of  facts  every  house  owner 
should  know  about  painting.  We  will  include  our  catalogue  of  100  beautiful 
stencils  for  walls. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 


Cincinnati  Cleveland  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Japan 

Barberry 


Extensive  Stock 
Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


C  FRESH  RELIABLE  PENNY  4  O 

SEEDS  VEGETABLE 

Regular  size  packages  of  ALL  standard  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds  lc,  postpaid.  WHY  PAY  MORE* 
Alyssum,  Ass’t  Annuals,  Candytuft,  Celosia,  Cos¬ 
mos,  Digitalis,  Gourd,  Hollyhock,  Ivy,  Kocbia, 
Marigold,  Mixed  Perennials,  Nigella,  Pansy,  Petu¬ 
nia,  Phlox,  Pink,  Poppy.  Portulaca,  Salvia,  Sweet 
Pea,  Vine  Mixture,  Violet,  Zin.ia — ALL  for  20c. 
Dean,  Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Celery,  Corn,  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Lettuce,  Melon.  Onion,  Parsnip,  Pea,  Pepper, 
Pumpkin,  Radish,  Tomato.  Turnip — ALL  for  15c. 
These  and  any  other  standard  seeds  lc  a  packet, 
doz.  10c,  one  hundred  75c.  Complete  list  FREE. 
BUNGALOW  GARDENS  68  Dell  Av,  Netcong,  N.J. 


Rare 

Lilacs 


In  Specimen  Sizes 
Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 
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(GLADIOLI,  CANNAS, 

DAHLIAS,  HUES. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  these 
in  the  world,  and  are  headquarters  for 
new  classes,  new  forms,  new  colors. 

The  CHOICEST  and  BEST  at  Lowest  Prices 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
Special  stocks  of  standard  varieties  and 
many  startling  Novelties. 

BULBS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS.  The  very 
newest,  choicest  and  best  Roses,  Ferns, 
Shrubs,  new  Everbearing  Strawberries.  Etc. 
LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS, 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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Just  an  Inkling 
What  a  Greenhouse 
Will  Do  for  You 


Did  you  know  you  could 
have  bloom-laden  nasturtiums 
climbing  up  the  columns  and 
cheroke  roses  blooming 
against  the  workroom  parti¬ 
tion  ? 

Did  you  know — but  why 
multiply  the  endless  “did  you 
knows”?  You  have  doubtless 
already  made  up  your  mind 
to  write  us  and  find  out  all 
about  greenhouses ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  what  such  a  house  as 
the  one  you  want  will  cost? 
Along  with  our  answer  to 
your  letter,  we  will  send  you 
our  Catalog — one  of  over  100 
pages. 

The  illustrations  are  many 
— the  text  a  bit  brief — but  de¬ 
cidedly  informative. 

Let  us  hear  from  vou. 


OF  course  you  know 
about  the  roses,  car¬ 
nations,  or  orchids  it 
will  grow  for  you,  but  did  you 
know  you  could  also  have 
melons  like  those  in  the  illus¬ 
tration — melons  so  heavy  they 
must  be  supported  in  nets? 

Did  you  know  that  you 
could  grow  them  in  a  com¬ 
partment  of  a  house  only  11 
feet  wide? 

Did  you  know  you  could 
use  another  compartment  for 
strawberries,  tomatoes,  and 
buttery  golden  wax  beans  ? 

Did  you  know  you  could 
have  an  aquatic  pool  under 
the  bench,  and  on  the  same 
bench  grow  snap  dragons  and 
sweet  peas? 


HitcHi 


Philadelphia  Office 
Pennsylvania  Bldg. 


New  York  Office 
1 1 70  Broadway 


Factory — Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Witch 

Hazel 


Fine  Specimens  jttfr 

Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


Dutch  Bulbs-direct  from  Holland 


And  finest  new  dahlias,  described  in  Free  Catalog. 

GT.  VAN  WAVEREN  &  KRUIJFF 
American  K ranch  House,  142  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia 


House  for  the 
White  Bellied 
Swallow  —  Price 
$3.00. 


Winning  Back  Our  Birds 

All  my  life  I’ve  loved  and  studied  birds.  I’ve  been  building  houses 
for  them  for  years;  have  won  hundreds  of  martins,  bluebirds  and  wrens 
to  my  grounds.  My  friends  wanted  bird  houses— the  birds  came  to  them 
— calls  for  more  houses  came  to  me.  So  I  now  build  enough  ot  my  hve 
most  successful  houses  to  offer  them  for  sale.  Write  for  illustrated  1  older. 
The  Martin  House,  Three  stories  and  attic.  26  rooms.  Price  $12.00. 
The  Wren  House  is  of  Solid  Oak.  Cypress  Shingles  and  Copper  Coping. 


Price  $5.00.  The  Bluebird  House. 
Coping.  Price  $5.00. 


Solid  Oak,  cypress  shingles.  Copper 


14  Onflcnn  /  A  Director  of  the  Illinois\ 

JOS.  n,  L/Oason  V.  Audubon  Society  ) 


901  Association  Bldgr. 
Chicago,  III 


House  for  the 
Great  Crested 
Fly  Catcher — 

Price,  $3.00, 


and  April.  That  is  early  enough  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  advent  of  the  young  chicks 
unless  one  has  an  evenly-heated  apartment 
for  their  care. 

The  broody  hen  proclaims  her  desire 
for  progeny  by  persistently  setting  on  a 
nest  which  may  contain  eggs  or  nothing. 

The  location  of  the  nest  is  a  matter  of 
personal  selection.  The  hen  knows  where 
she  wants  to  set,  and  is  frequently  too 
“spunky”  to  set  anywhere  else.  Madame 
will  often  leave  a  properly  equipped  nest 
for  one  of  her  own  selection.  It  often 
pays  to  consider  the  whims  of  a  broody 
hen,  and  to  accord  with  her  rather  than  to 
oppose  her.  She  wants  seclusion,  good 
nesting  material,  room  to  turn  in,  and  the 
privilege  of  shaping  and  arranging  her 
nest.  Let  her  have  a  day  or  so  to  adjust 
herself  before  giving  her  the  eggs.  When 
she  has  settled  down  and  will  peck  and 
ruffle  up  when  approached,  she  is  at  home. 
Give  her  thirteen  or  at  most  fifteen  eggs 
for  a  medium-weight  bird.  If  she  con¬ 
tentedly  bills  them  under  her  feathers,  all 
is  well;  but  if  she  acts  dissatisfied  and 
refuses  to  cover  them,  she  will  probably 
prove  inconstant  and  it  will  be  better  to 
give  them  to  another  hen. 

Aside  from  a  regular  supply  of  corn 
and  water,  and  a  convenient  sand  bath  as 
well  as  a  supply  of  grit,  no  other  care  is 
needed  by  a  setting  hen. 

Where  several  are  setting  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  devise  some 
means  to  prevent  their  interfering  with  one 
another.  Sometimes  a  hen  will  want  to 
go  into  partnership  or  trade  nests  with 
another  hen.  Individual  compartments 
from  each  nest,  provided  with  food,  etc., 
and  covered  with  wire  slats,  will  save 
trouble  and  loss  of  eggs. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  some 
supervision  is  necessary.  Discarded  shells 
should  be  removed,  as  they  sometimes  get 
over  the  hatching  eggs  and  prevent  the 
emergence  of  the  chicks.  The  hen  must  he 
kept  upon  her  nest  until  the  hatch  is  over, 
which  is  about  a  day  and  a  half  or  two 
days  from  the  time  the  first  shell  is  pipped. 
The  chicks  need  not  be  fed  until  they  are 
strong  enough  to  leave  the  nest. 

hi.  Roberts  Conover 


Selecting  Eggs  for  Hatching 

SUCCESS  in  hatching  chicks  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  eggs,  which 
should  be  selected  with  intelligent  care  and 
kept  under  proper  conditions  until  enough 
have  been  accumulated  to  fill  an  incuba¬ 
tor  or  to  start  several  hens  setting  at  the 
same  time.  During  cold  weather  the  eggs 
should  he  gathered  every  two  or  three 
hours,  or  they  may  become  chilled.  Only 
those  which  are  well-shaped,  of  normal 
size  and  an  even  color  should  be  chosen 
for  incubation.  Brown  eggs  and  white 
ones  ought  not  to  be  used  in  the  same  ma- 
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The  risk  of  fire  that  makes  the  home  of  inflammable  con¬ 
struction  a  constant  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  family,  is  an 
important  reason  why  you  should  specify  foryour  new  home 

NATCO  •  HOLLOW-TILE 

The  home  built  of  Natco  throughout  -walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof— 
represents  the  best  in  modern  residence  construction.  Architects  build 
this  kind  of  home  for  themselves.  'T  he  increase  in  cost  over  perishable 
types  is  a  mere  detail  when  balanced  against  the  advantages  gained — 
low  upkeep  cost,  fire  safety,  permanence  and  superior  investment  value. 

To  build  your  outer  walls  alone  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  gives  you  a  house  far  more  “liveable" 
than  if  constructed  on  any  of  the  older  lines.  The  blankets  of  dead  air  formed  bv  the 
hollows  in  the  blocks  insulate  the  interior  against  sudden  and  extreme  weather  changes. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  precisely  the  same  material— the  same  company’s  product— which  has 
made  fireproof  the  greatest  business  and  public  structures  in  the  world.  For  over  twenty- 
years  this  company  has  inspired  and  developed  Fireproof  Construction.  1  he  standards  it 
has  created  set  the  seal  of  superiority  upon  its  product.  The  word  “Natco”  stamped  on 
every  block  is  our  guarantee  for  your  protection. 

Read  up  this  form  of  construction  before  you  go  ahead  with  your  buildinp,  specifications.  Drc  p  a  lire  (or 
our  64-page  handbook,  "Fireproof  houses.  ’  ’  Contains  80  photographs  of  residences  and  oih.  r 
moderaie-sized  buildings  where  Natco  has  been  used  lor  exterior  wall  consiruciion  ai  cosis  between 
54,000  and  8100.000.  also  a  few  complete  drawings  and  floor  plans.  An  invaluable  guide  io 
the  prospeclive  builder.  Mailed  anywhere  tor  kO  cents  in  postage.  Vv rite  for  it  today . 
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chine,  for  the  former  have  thicker  shells 
than  the  latter.  Eggs  which  have  chalky 
shells  must  be  discarded  for  best  results, 
and  dirty  eggs  are  best  thrown  out,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  washed,  if  of  consider- 
erable  value. 

Two  weeks  is  as  long  as  eggs  should  be 
kept  before  they  are  placed  in  a  machine 
or  under  a  hen,  and  during  this  time  they 
ought  not  to  be  kept  in  the  light  or  in  a 
very  dry  place,  and  the  temperature  should 
not  go  below  forty  or  above  sixty-five  de¬ 
grees.  Evaporation  is  prevented  to  a 
targe  extent  by  putting  the  eggs  into  a 
metal  bread  box  with  a  tight-fitting  cover. 
Another  plan  is  to  wrap  them  in  flannel 
or  to  stand  them  in  a  box  of  bran  or  oats, 
with  a  woolen  cloth  over  them. 

Much  depends  upon  the  hens  which  lay 
the  eggs.  It  is  poor  policy  to  set  eggs  laid 
by  hens  which  have  been  forced  hard  all 
the  season.  Such  eggs  are  not  likely  to 
be  fertile,  or  if  they  are  fertile,  to  hatch 
robust  chicks.  A  better  plan  is  to  make 
up  a  small  breeding  pen  in  the  fall,  and 
not  force  the  hens  for  eggs. 

Eggs  laid  by  deformed  hens  or  those 
lacking  in  physical  vigor  or  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  breed  they  represent  should 
not  be  set.  Like  begets  like,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  allow  the  flock  to  become 
decadent  by  neglecting  such  matters. 

A  general  rule  is  to  breed  from  two- 
year-old  liens  and  cockerels,  or  from  ma¬ 
ture  males  mated  with  pullets.  In  actual 
practice,  the  first  plan  seems  to  give  more 
satisfactory  results  than  the  other,  al¬ 
though  theorists  fail  to  understand  why. 

Some  breeders  believe  that  an  excess  of 
pullets  is  hatched  when  this  practice  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  while  more  cockerels  are  hatched 
when  a  well-matured  male  bird  is  used 
with  pullets.  The  logical  conclusion  is 
that  when  the  birds  of  both  sexes  are  the 
same  age  an  equal  proportion  of  pullets 
and  cockerels  result  from  the  mating.  This 
matter  makes  an  interesting  study. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  fertile  eggs, 
none  should  be  saved  until  three  days 
after  the  breeding  pen  has  been  made  up. 
Eggs  laid  up  to  the  tenth  day  after  the 
male  has  been  removed  will  be  fertile.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  allow  two  males  to 
each  breeding  pen,  alternating  them  week¬ 
ly.  Two  cocks  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
run  with  the  hens  at  the  same  time.  All 
the  birds  should  be  allowed  free  access  to 
a  hopper  of  beef  scraps  and  green  rations 
of  some  kind,  as  well  as  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  thrown  into 
the  litter,  so  that  they  will  be  obliged  to 
exercise  in  order  to  get  it. 

By  following  these  few  simple  rules 
and  by  giving  care  to  the  selection  of  fer¬ 
tile  eggs — which  is  a  matter  of  far  more 
importance  than  many  owners  of  hens 
realize — there  will  probably  be  little  cause 
for  complaint  about  difficulties  in  hatch¬ 
ing.  The  successful  chicken-raiser  bears 
them  in  mind,  and  the  beginner  who  fol¬ 
lows  his  example  will  find  the  results  most 
gratifying.  E.  I.  Farrington 


R  A  X  S  KILLED  BY 

By  the  wonderful  bacteriological  preparation,  discovered  and  prepared  by 
Dr.  Danysz,  of  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris.  Used  with  striking  success  for 
year*  in  the  United  States,  England,  France  and  Russia. 

DANYSZ  VIRUS 

contains  the  germs  of  a  disease  peculiar  to  rats  and  mice  only  and  is 
absolutely  harmless  to  birds,  human  beings  and  other  an¬ 
imals.  The  rodents  always  die  in  the  open,  because  of  feverish  condition. 
The  disease  is  also  contagious  to  them.  Easily  prepared  and  applied. 

How  much  to  use. — A  small  house,  one  tube.  Ordinary  dwelling, 
three  tubes  (if  rats  are  numerous,  not  less  thanbtubes)  Oneortwodozen 
for  large  stable  with  hay  loft  and  yard  or  3000  sq.  ft.  floor  space  in  build- 
ngs  Price:  One  tube,  75c;  3  tubes,  $1.75;  6  tubes,  $3.25;  one  doz,  $6. 
INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  CO,  72  Front  St.,  New  York 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and  Gar¬ 
deners  taught  by  Prof.  Craig  and  Prof. 
Beal  of  Cornell  University. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up-to-date 
methods  and  practice  are  in  demand  for 
the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape  Gardening 
is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  have 
the  pleasantest  homes. 

250  page  Catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  2?6,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SCIENCE 
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IS  A  $1000.  3-ROOM  CYPRESS  COTTAGE 
ABOUT  RIGHT?  WELL,  HERE  IT  IS! 

And  a  joy  and  a  blessing  it  will  be  to  anyone  with  a  little  plot  of  earth  to  put  it  on. 


FULL  PLANS  &  SPECIFICATIONS  FREE  LOVE1  LITTLE  LHOMES 

Ample  for  any  competent  carpenter  to  build  from.  Above  estimate  of  cost  is  a  fair  average  figure  the  country  over. 


WRITE  RIGHT  NOW  for  VOL.  32,  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY 


Remember — We  recommend  Cypress  Lumber  only  where  it  is  your  one  best  buy. 


Let  our  “ALL-’ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT”  help  YOU.  Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSN., 

_ 1210  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. _ 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  at  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER’S.  IF  HE  HASN’T  IT,  LET  US  KNOW  QUICK. 


MAKE  REPEATED  SALES 

90%  of  my  business  comes  from  discriminating 
people  who  are  buying  from  me  repeatedly. 
They  do  this  because  they  know  that  antiques 
should  be  thick  and  glowing  with  soft  rich 
colors,  and  because  they  want  only  worthy  rugs 
that  will  enhance  in  value;  they  abominate  doc¬ 
tored  rugs;  they  wish  to  buy  economically,  and 
do  it. 

Write  today  for  FREE  booklet  and  price  list. 
_  All  express  paid.  Rugs  sent  on  approval. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 
181  CAYUGA  ST.,  SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


ORIENTAL  RUG  GEMS 


Special  Interior  Decorators 

OF 

City  and  Country  Houses 

Designs  and  estimates  furnished  for  single  rooms  or 
entire  houses  in  any'  period  desired. 

A  SPECIALTY  MADE  OF  COUNTRY  HOUSES 
THE  RELDA  CO. 

Tel.  Schuyler  7446  141  West  75th  St.,  N.Y.  City 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


SEND  FOR  CATALOC  L  HAND 


s,«  KEWANEC  WATER  SUPPLY  CO  power 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KEWANEE.ILL.  CHICAGO 


March  Activities  in  Southern 
Gardens 


Editor's  Note: — To  meet  the  needs  of  our 
southern  readers,  the  department,  beginning  with 
this  number,  devoted  to  the  problems  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  southern  gardens,  will  be  continued  from 
month  to  month. 

THE  women  of  other  sections  of  our 
United  States  may  cover  their 
gardens  with  wrappings  of  brown  leaves 
and  let  them  sleep  all  the  long  winter 
through  tucked  away  in  warm  blankets  of 
soft  white  snow,  but  not  so  may  Southern 
women  rest  from  their  labors.  Their 
gardens  must  be  kept  in  blossom  all  the 
year.  The  violets  and  tea-olives  come 
with  Christmas;  January  brings  narcis¬ 
sus  and  snowdrops ;  February  wakes  the 
hyacinths,  the  multi-colored  japonicas  and 
the  ,pearly  camellias,  and,  by  the  time  the 
March  winds  blow,  the  garden  is  in  its 
early  spring  attire. 

March  is  preeminently  garden-waking 
and  garden-making  time  in  the  South. 
The  lawn  has  to  be  made,  if  it  was  not 
done  in  the  fall;  the  seed  of  salvias,  ver¬ 
benas,  and  antirrhinums  must  be  planted 
in  boxes,  and  also  the  vegetables,  tomatoes 
and  peppers.  In  sunny  situations,  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  are  placed  the  seed  of 
dwarf  nasturtiums,  morning  -  glories, 
dwarf  helianthus,  ageratum.  sweet  alys- 
sum,  larkspur,  and  marvel  of  Peru.  For 
either  sunny  or  shady  spots  are  the  zinnias 
and  hyacinth  beans. 

The  gladioli  and  dahlias  require  full 
sunlight,  and  should  be  planted  as  early 
in  March  as  possible,  as  should  also  the 
roses,  which  ought  to  have  been  put  out 
in  December  or  January,  but  will  well  re¬ 
pay  the  later  planting.  On  March  Four¬ 
teenth  last  year,  I  planted  fifteen  roses, 
from  which  I  cut  many  flowers  during  the 
summer.  They  were  the  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  most  glorious  of  white  roses,  the 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  the  beautiful  yellow,  and 
the  Killarney,  clearest  and  most  exquisite 
of  pinks.  Planting  five  of  each  variety 
enabled  me  at  any  time  to  cut  enough  of 
one  color  for  a  vase  or  bowl — a  most  de¬ 
sirable  thing  to  be  able  to  do. 

Sea  Island  yuccas,  cannas  of  all  kinds, 
shasta  daisies,  veronicas,  and  physostegia 
virginianas  grow  equally  well  in  sun  or 
shade,  and  planted  early  in  March  form 
invaluable  aids  to  garden  beauty  and 
bloom. 

The  wistaria,  rhynchospernum  jasmin- 
oides  or  star  jessamine,  clematis  panicula- 
ta,  hydrangea  grandidora,  and  roses,  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  fall  dressing  of  manure,  ap¬ 
preciate  a  spring  portion  of  bonemeal  and 
potash.  For  the  lawn,  nothing  is  better 
than  cotton  seed  meal  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Of  the  salvias,  “Ball  of  Fire”  and  “Bon¬ 
fire”  are  most  reliable  and  satisfactory, 
both  as  to  quality  of  bloom  and  length  of 
time  of  flowering.  The  salvias  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  in  any  situation,  whether  sun 
or  shade,  provided  that  the  soil  is  rich. 

The  Mammoth  verbenas,  white,  pink, 
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and  scarlet,  are  my  favorites,  and  of  the 
antirrhinums,  the  giant  white,  pink  and 
garnet. 

Asters  make  stronger  plants  when  the 
seed  is  sown  in  the  sunny  borders  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  although  they  grow 
fairly  well  in  partial  shade.  If  the  early- 
branching  and  the  late-branching  kinds  are 
used,  a  succession  of  many  weeks  of  flow¬ 
ers  may  be  secured.  My  preference  is  for 
the  white,  pink  and  pale  lavender  of  the 
above  varieties,  and  nothing  that  grows  in 
my  garden  gives  more  beauty  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  zinnias,  as  we  now  know  them,  de¬ 
serve  a  place  in  every  garden.  I  plant 
both  giant  and  dwarf  varieties,  and,  to 
avoid  clashes  of  color,  use  only  white, 
crimson,  flesh  and  salmon  pinks,  and  I 
glory  in  their  rich  luxuriance  from  early 
May  until  late  fall.  If  kept  well  cut,  I 
know  of  no  more  effective  summer  flow¬ 
ers. 

Cannas  in  the  South  do  not  have  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  fall,  and  they  multiply  so 
rapidly  that  care  must  be  exercised  in 
placing  them  lest  they  overrun  their  more 
delicate  and  less  obtrusive  garden  neigh¬ 
bors.  Naturalized  in  the  lawn,  against 
fences,  planted  in  clumps  in  chimney 
corners,  or  where  a  temporary  screen  is 
needed,  they  make  a  rich  and  beautiful 
background.  Careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  color,  however ;  for,  while  hedges 
of  either  yellow  or  red  varieties  are  good, 
those  of  mixed  colors  are  rarely  ugly.  For 
a  screen,  the  tall  kinds  are  best,  while,  for 
a  low  hedge  or  clumps  in  the  perennial 
borders,  the  dwarf  kinds  are  to  be  prefer¬ 
red.  A  hedge  of  tall  yellow  cannas,  with 
masses  of  dwarf  helianthus  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  glorified  an  ugly  division  fence  in 
my  garden  for  many  months  last  year. 

The  Stone  tomatoes  and  the  Chinese 
giant  peppers,  if  planted  in  early  March, 
are  ready  for  transplanting  in  late  April, 
and  give  excellent  results  in  very  limited 
space.  Radishes  planted  in  the  open  are 
ready  for  the  table  in  early  April.  If 
garden  areas  permit,  free  planting  of  all 
the  early  vegetables  should  be  made  at  this 
time. 

First  in  my  summary  of  garden  opera¬ 
tions  for  March,  I  mentioned  the  planting 
of  the  lawn,  and  again,  because  of  its  im¬ 
portance,  I  emphasize  the  sowing  of  the 
grass  plot.  Have  the  soil  deeply  spaded, 
thoroughly  enriched,  plant  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  evergreen  lawn  grass  seed, 
and  in  the  fall  it  will  be  necessary  only  to 
reseed  in  order  for  you  to  have  from 
March  to  March  a  turf  that  is  green  and 
rich  and  beautiful. 

When  the  seed  are  all  carefully  packed 
away,  the  bulbs  and  roots  planted  where 
they  should  be,  there  is  time  to  breathe  in 
the  fragrance  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
March  blossoms.  My  garden  book  shows 
that,  for  three  succeeding  years,  March 
winds  have  brought  to  me  the  spicy  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  hyacinths,  and  have  opened  the 
golden  bells  of  the  daffodils  and  the  rich 
cups  of  the  iris  and  tulips.  March  comes 
in  laden  with  the  breath  of  violets  and  goes 


Let  a 

DAVEY 

EXPERT 
Examine 
Your  trees 

NOW 
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This  Tree 
split  apart 
because  it  had 
a  weak  crotch.  Such  | 
a  disaster  COULD 
HAVE  BEEN  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  DAVEY 
TREE  EXPERT. 


DAVEY  TREE  EX¬ 
PERTS  are  employed 
Iby  the  United  States 
Government,  by  many 
of  the  states,  by  a  large 
number  of  cities,  and  by 
the  Canadian 
Government. 


More  than  two-thirds  of  the  trees  in  America  have  weak  crotches,  and  are 
liable  to  be  split  apart  by  the  first  high  wind.  Such  trees  are  structurally 
weak — They  are  bound  to  split  apart  sooner  or  later.  It  may  be  five  or  ten 
years,  or  it  might  be  only  five  or  ten  days.  A  weak  crotch  can  seldom  be 
detected  by  the  untrained  eye.  The  danger  signals  are  always  there.  DAVEY 
EXPERTS  are  trained  to  detect  them  and  prevent  disastrous  splitting.  We  will 
gladly  have  one  of  our  experts  examine  your  trees  without  charge,  and  report 
on  their  exact  condition.  It  costs  ten  times  as  much  to  save  a  tree  after  split¬ 
ting  apart  as  it  would  to  have  secured  that  tree  against  splitting.  Splitting 
branches  are  a  source  of  danger  to  other  trees  as  well  as  to  buildings.  You 
may  think  that  your  trees  are  sound — Maybe  they  are,  but  guesswork  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Learn  the  truth  through  a  DAVEY  EXPERT  without  cost  or 
obligation.  There  is  a  DAVEY  EXPERT  in  your  vicinity.  Splitting  crotches 
are  but  one  of  the  ailments  of  trees.  Dead  limbs  are  unsanitary,  unsightly  and 
unsafe,  and  a  constant  menace  to  life.  Cavities,  if  not  properly  treated,  con¬ 
tinue  to  decay  and  destroy  the  tree.  Some  trees  require  more  nourishment— 
Some  require  water — Some  must  be  sprayed  to  destroy  insects,  or  treated  for 
diseases— Some  few  require  no  attention  at  all.  If  your  trees  need  no  treat¬ 
ment,  you  want  to  know  it;  if  they  do  need  treatment,  you  ought  to  know  it. 

Write  for  booklet  “E” 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  Kent,  Ohio 


BRANCH  OFFICES. 


TELEPHONE: 


225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y . Madison  Square  9546 

Harvester  Bldg:.,  Chicago,  Ill . Harrison  2666 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can . Up  Town  6726 

Merchants’  Exch.  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal . Telephone  Connection 

REPRESENTATIVES  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE 


Sash 
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every 


on 


5ILVIRLAKE 

(Name  stamped  indelibly 

foot )  . 

The  man  who  builds  a  house  without 
asking  about  the  sash-cord  to 
be  used  is  laying  up  trouble 
for  himself.  Insist  that  the 
specifications  mention  SILVER 
window  LAKE  A.  Its  smooth  surface 
offers  nothing  on  which  the 
pulley  can  catch.  Guaranteed 
for  Twenty  years. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet. 
ILVER  LAKE  COMPANY 
87  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 
akers  of  SILVER  LAKE  solid  braided 
clothes  lines. 


Samson  Spot  Clothes  Line 


SOLID  BRAIDED  COTTON 
Strong  ::  Durable  ::  Flexible 

Will  not  kink,  stretch,  ravel,  nor  stain  the 
clothes.  Guaranteed  to  last  at  least  five 
years,  even  when  permanently  exposed  to 
the  weather.  Can  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance  by  our  trademark.  The  Spots  on  the 
Cord. 

Send  for  Sample.  Carried  by  all  dealers,  or  write  to  us. 
SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Western  fkctric 

Slurlevanl 

Vacuum  Cleaner 


Eventually  you  will  buy  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  because  you 
know  that  without  it  your  home 
cannot  be  kept  wholly  and  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  The  only  question 
is — which  machine  is  best? 

In  the  Western  Electric-Sturte- 
vant  you  can  buy  a  cleaner  of 
proven  merit  representing  the 
combined  effort  of  two  manufac¬ 
turers  with  over  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  The  simplicity  of  this 
machine  will  appeal  to  you,  and 
the  name  of  its  makers  is  in 
itself  a  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  operation. 

Make  your  choice  from  our  three 
portable  machines.  In  price  they 
range  from  $47.50  to  $125.00.  If  you  j 
are  building,  let  / 

us  tell  you  about  t ill 

our  stationary 
cleaners.  Qlfojffilk 

Details  in  Booklet  yi 

n<>.  4-a  \ 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,000,000  “Bell”  Telephones 


New  York 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Buffalo 

Richmond 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

Oakland 

Philadelphia 

Savannah 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Dallas 

Salt  Lake  City 

Seattle 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

St.  Paul 

Houston 

Los  Angeles 

Portland 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


STOKES’ STANDARD  ASTERS, 
SEVEN  KINDS,  FIFTY  CENTS 

Superb  branching  asters  of  white,  rose, 
pink,  purple,  lavender,  crimson,  dark 
violet  or  mixed,  each  color  the  best  that 
can  be  had.  Masses  of  immense  flowers, 
borne  on  strong  branches,  make  brilliant 
display,  throughout  the  summer.  Any 
!  color,  or  mixed.  10  cents  a  packet:  one 
packet  of  each  of  7  colors,  50  cents  postpaid. 
PLANT  STOKES’  SEEDS  AT  MY  EXPENSE 
To  show  their  quality  I  will  send  you  50 
cents  worth  of  seeds,  credit  slip  good  for  25 
cents  on  your  next  order,  and  my  1913  catalog 
all  for  25  cents.  The  seeds  are  one  packet  each  of : 
TTUCE— Bip  Boston.  Best  heading 
variety  for  open  ground  or  frames 
Big,  solid,  crisp,  tender. 

RADISH — Scarlet  Glob/.  Ready  in  twenty  da  /s. 

TOMATO — Bonny  Best  Early.  Earliest,  biggest  bearer. 

ASTERS — Stokes’  Standard. 

PANSIES — Stokes.  Standard.  Blend  of  finest  French. 

Mail  25  cts.to-dayand  getseeds,  credit  slip  and  catalog. 

Catalog  alone,  KliEE 

WALTER  P.  STOKES,  Dept.  133.  *219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Smoky  Fireplaces 

Made  to  Draw 

Payment  Conditional  on  Success 

N.  WHITLEY  Ec2,nfr£twd 

210  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Heating— Ventilating — Air  Filtration 


Let  Us  HELP 

plan  your  garden  and  advise  with  you  regard¬ 
ing  the  landscaping  of  your  estate.  Our  nur¬ 
series  ( more  than  6G0  acres)  offer  the  finest 
collection  in  America  for  lawn  and  garden 
planting  Our  advice  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Write  for  Catalog  D 

THESTEPHEN  HOYT’S SONSCOMPANY 

Est.  1848  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Inc/1903 


FREDERIC 


out  shaking  the  snowy  petals  of  the 
spireas,  lighting  the  flaming  torches  of  the 
fiery  cydonias,  and  scattering  sunshine 
under  the  long  stems  of  the  fragrant  yel¬ 
low  jasmines  and  dainty  banksia  roses. 

Julia  Lester  Dillon 


The  Collector’s  Corner 

Colonial  Candlesticks 

THE  genuine  antiquity  of  the  pair  of 
massive  brass  candlesticks  shown  in 
the  illustration  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  con¬ 
jecture,  for  they  were  neither  a  dubious 
“find”  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  nor  a 
product  of  the  ubiquitous  antique  shop. 
They  were  recently  left  as  a  legacy  to  a 
Virginia  woman  by  a  venerable  neighbor, 
the  last  of  her  line  in  a  community  that 
contains  Washington  homes,  Washington 
heirlooms  and  so  many  other  interesting- 
relics  of  a  historic  past  that  nothing  under 
a  hundred  years  of  age  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  as  an  antique. 

The  candlesticks,  of  excellent  propor¬ 
tions  and  graceful  outline,  are  eighteen 


A  Pair  of  Genuine  Colonials 


inches  high,  and  like  everything  else  manu¬ 
factured  of  brass  in  those  primitive  times, 
are  extraordinarily  heavy  and  solid  in  con¬ 
struction.  Their  bases,  if  nothing  else,  are 
proof  positive  of  their  Colonial  origin. 
Neither  circular  nor  square,  as  are  the 
bases  of  modern  candlesticks,  they  are 
rectangular  in  shape  and  seem  quite  small 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
candlesticks  themselves.  Mantel  shelves 
in  Colonial  days  were  so  very  narrow  that 
nothing  with  a  stand  more  than  three  or 
four  inches  wide  could  be  placed  on  them. 
Candlesticks  therefore,  no  matter  how 
elaborate  or  massive  they  might  have  been, 
were  of  necessity  made  with  narrow  bases 
in  order  that  they  might  occupy  the  con¬ 
spicuous  places  for  which  they  were 
planned  with  a  small  amount  of  space. 
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The  Vital  Functions  of  Light  in  the 
Home 

( Continued  from  page  171) 

When  one  is  purchasing,  look  into  re¬ 
flectors,  which  are  usually  placed  over 
the  lamp,  which  is  in  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion.  If  they  have  the  blinding  glare 
of  the  automobile  headlight,  and  are  filled 
with  streaks  and  lines  of  painful  bril¬ 
liancy,  avoid  them,  or  insist  that  they 
shall  be  furnished  with  depolished  inner 
surfaces. 

Dr.  Percy  W.  Cobb,  physiologist  for 
one  of  the  tungsten  lamp  manufacturers, 
states:  “In  the  case  of  prismatic  reflec¬ 
tors  it  is  only  when  they  are  so  far  away 
that  the  eye  is  unable  to  distinguish  their 
individual  surfaces,  that  there  is  any  re¬ 
duction  in  intrinsic  brilliancy,  significant 
for  the  protection  of  the  eyes.” 

The  danger  of  polished  surface  reflec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  ills  attending  the  advent 
of  our  light  sources  of  high  intrinsic  bril¬ 
liancy.  When  light  strikes  a  surface  one 
of  two  things  happens, — it  is  reflected 
or  diffused.  If  the  surface  is  polished  or 
glazed,  no  matter  of  what  material  it 
may  be  or  in  what  form,  when  light  im¬ 
pinges  upon  such  surfaces  it  will  be  sharp¬ 
ly  reflected — often  directly  into  the  eye, 
causing  glare  and  eye  strain,  with  all  its 
attendant  miseries.  Who  has  not  ex¬ 
perienced  the  necessity  of  shifting  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  glazed  reading  page  to  avoid 
the  glare?  Does  the  position  of  the  depol¬ 
ished  page  of  the  newspaper,  for  instance, 
require  shifting?  Every  impinging  ray  of 
light  is  diffused  by  its  unglazed  surface — 
scattered  and  disseminated  so  perfectly  that 
eye  strain  is  eliminated,  and  eye  comfort 
prevails.  Avoid  polished  surfaces  wher¬ 
ever  possible,- — always  in  case  of  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  pendant  lighting  shades,  which 
are  shaped  so  as  to  disclose  the  illumi- 
nant  and  its  secondary  reflecting  surface. 
All  glass  manufacturers  can  furnish  glass¬ 
ware  depolished  on  the  interior.  Insist 
upon  their  doing  so. 

And  now  to  revert  momentarily  from  the 
physiological  to  the  esthetic, — at  best  but 
a  brief  interval  to  span, — let  us  consider 
the  use  of  light  in  making  the  home  at¬ 
tractive.  Referring  to  the  illustration  at 
the  lower  portion  of  page  169,  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  light  and  decoration  is  seen.  First 
there  is  a  small  art  lamp  beside  the  piano. 
Against  a  dark  green  wall  of  practically 
neutral  color  value  at  night,  its  graceful 
shade  of  blended  old  rose  is  just  bright 
enough  to  emphasize  its  value  as  a  deco¬ 
rative  symbol  while  it  adds  beauty  to  the 
complexion  of  her  upon  whom  it  shines. 
Pink  gelatine  film  is  placed  about  the  illu- 
minant  within  the  exterior  shade  and  on 
the  side  nearest  the  wall  an  opaque  screen 
prevents  the  splotch  of  wall  light  which 
usually  mars  the  effectiveness  of  wall 
lamps.  Beneath  this  screen,  a  dense  red 
film  suffuses  the  small  picture,  artlessly 
placed  at  the  lamp  base,  with  a  dull  glow. 

Above  this  small  picture,  is  a  water  color 
reproduction  of  Burne  Jones’s  “Awraken- 


The  Telescope  of  Speech 


The  astronomer,  by  the  power  of  his 
telescope,  becomes  a  reporter  of  the 
movements  of  a  hundred  worlds 
greater  than  ours,  and  the  student  of 
celestial  activities  millions  of  miles 
away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at  any 
spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his  sight 
goes  rushing  through  space  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  inspect  a  star  hitherto 
unknown. 

Up  to  the  power  of  his  lenses,  his 
vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be  focused 
upon  any  star,  so  the  telephone  may 


be  focused  upon  any  person  within 
the  range  of  its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed  any¬ 
where  in  the  Bell  System,  and  it  will 
be  carried  across  country  at  light¬ 
ning  speed,  to  be  recognized  and 
answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a  very  limited 
class,  the  astronomers.  The  telephone 
is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  see,  but 
cannot  be  seen.  At  the  telephone  you 
may  speak  and  be  spoken  to,  you 
may  hear  and  be  heard.  By  means  of 
the  Bell  System  this  responsive  ser¬ 
vice  is  extended  to  the  whole  nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

ft 

/And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Garden  and  Hall 
Furniture 

Guaranteed  to  stand  any 
climate ; 

Marbles,  Terra  Cotta, 
Stones.  etc.,  Vases, 
Benches,  Sun  Dial  Ter¬ 
minals,  Tables,  Fountains, 
Flower  Boxes,  Mantels, 
Statues,  Reliefs,  etc. 
Send  25c  for  illustrated 
catalog  of  295  pages. 
The  best  copies  of  the  best 
originals 


MODERN  GLADIOLUS 

I  am  again  offering  to  my  old  friends  and  new  customers 
the  finest  kinds  of  gladiolus  bulbs  to  be  bad,  the  kind  that 
take  premiums  wherever  offered  and  surprise  and  delight 
the  people.  Not  only  Groff’s  Hybrids,  but  all  other  sorts 
that  are  first  class,  including  the  best  new  named  sorts  and 
some  never  before  offered.  Fifty  selected  flowering  size 
bulbs,  postpaid,  for  50  cents. 

GFO  S  WOODRUFF  “,,ov 

VJ t-U .  O.  VYUtTL/Ittirr,  independence,  IOWA 


IMPORTED  CACTUS  and 
DECORATIVE  DAHLIAS 

At  Reasonable  Prices 

Also  500  varieties  of  the  best  to  be 
found  in  U.  S.  A. 

Dahlias  are  more  popular  than  ever 
before,  for  the  new  varieties  are  more 
beautiful. 

Send  for  my  catalog. 

MRS.  H.  A.  TATE 

OLD  FORT  -  -  N.  C. 


EUGENE  LUCCI1ESI 
748  Lexington  Ave. 
and  121  E.  59th  St. 
NEW  YORK 
Est.  26  years 
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Plan  to  Have  Us 
Care  For  Your  Trees  Early 


WHEN  the  first  warm  Spring  days 
come,  everybody  wants  tree  work 
done  at  once. 

Very  naturally,  some  have  to  wait. 

Right  now,  before  the  buds  have  started 
or  the  leaves  come  out,  is  an  ideal  time  to 
have  us  inspect  your  trees.  Everything 
can  now  be  more  plainly  seen  and  more 
plainly  pointed  out  to  you. 

Our  inspections  are  a  pointing  out  of  the 
attention  your  trees  need.  This  pointing 
out  in  no  way  obligates  you  to  have  any 


work  done.  It  simply  informs  you  of  what 
should  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  beauty  of  your  trees. 

Avoid  the  Spring  rush  this  year. 

Have  us  make  an  inspection  at  once  and, 
if  you  like,  arrange  for  the  immediate  car¬ 
rying  on  of  the  work. 

Our  booklet — -“Trees:  The  Care  They 
Should  Have”  —  tells  about  the  kind  of 
work  we  do  and  who  we  are  who  do  it. 
Send  for  it. 
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ISKMonroe* 


30  Days’  Trial — Factory  Price — Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  factory  to  you — saving  you  store  profits. 
We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  your  money  back  and 
removal  of  refrigerator  at  no  expense  to  you  if  you  are 
not  absolutely  satisfied.  Easy  terms  if  more  conven¬ 
ient  for  you.  Send  for  book  NOW — Use  coupon  or  a 
letter  or  postal. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  -  Station  4-C,  Lockland,  Ohio 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your 
Family? 


Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  re¬ 
frigerator  which  cannot  be  kept  sweet, 
clean  and  wholesome,  as  you  can  easily 
keep  the  Monroe,  is  always  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  your  family.  The  Mon¬ 
roe  is  the  only  refrigerator  made  with 

Solid  Porcelain 
Compartments 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding 
places  for  the  disease  germs  that  poison 
food  which  in  turn  poisons  people.  Not 
cheap  “bath  tub”  porcelain-enamel,  but 
me  solid  piece  of  show-white  unbreak¬ 
able  porcelain  ware — nothing  to  crack, 
craze,  chip,  break  or  absorb  moisture — 
but  genuine  porcelain,  over  an  Anch 
thick — as  easily  cleaned  as  a  chinamowl 
— every  corner  rounded — not  a  single 
crack,  crevice,  joint,  screw-head  or  any 
other  lodging  place  for  dirt  and  the 
germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  at 
once  for 

Free  Book  About  Refrigerators 

which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how 
to  materially  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing — how  to  have  better,  more  nourish¬ 
ing  food— how  to  keep  food  longer  with¬ 
out  spoiling — how  to  cut  down  ice  bills — 
how  to  guard  against  sickness — doctor’s 
bills. 
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ing  of  Galatea”  and  suspended  from  the 
jaws  of  a  gargoyle  by  antique  chains 
hangs  an  old  Egyptian  urn.  Within, 
a  lamp,  placed  in  a  home-made  reflector 
of  asbestos,  and  covered  with  scarlet  gela¬ 
tine  film  casts  a  rosy  glow  upwards,  which 
in  turn  is  re-diffused  downwards  by  the 
ceiling,  conveying  with  just  sufficient  em¬ 
phasis  the  flesh  tints  betokening  the 
awakened  life  of  the  beautiful  Galatea. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  body  receives 
just  a  touch  of  white  light,  enough  to  mark 
the  gradation  twixt  marble  and  flesh.  Be¬ 
low,  the  figure  of  the  sculptor  Pygmalion, 
kneeling  reverently  at  the  base  of  his 
masterpiece,  is  barely  revealed  beneath 
impressive  shadows.  The  interpretation 
of  the  artist  is  enhanced  and  the  theme  of 
this  legend  of  ancient  Greece,  embellished 
by  light.  From  any  viewpoint  in  the  room 
the  effect  is  equally  perfect,  there  being 
no  glaring  reflection  from  the  picture- 
glass,  so  characteristic  of  our  art  gallery 
lighting. 

Above  the  piano  is  a  small  cabinet, 
serving  to  support  a  transparency  invis¬ 
ible  by  day  but  at  night  revealing  two  lit¬ 
tle  owls  upon  a  tree  branch  sharply  silhout- 
ted  against  the  full  moon.  The  player  at 
the  piano  by  the  touch  of  a  switch  may 
diminish  or  increase  the  quantity  of  light 
on  his  music  without  destroying  the  pic¬ 
torial  effect  by  a  burst  of  light, — the  music 
page  alone  being  brightened.  In  other 
parts  of  the  room  light  has  been  directed 
upon  a  picture  or  even  shines  through 
the  canvas  of  a  work  in  oils.  Where  an 
object  is  to  be  emphasized  or  its  effect 
heightened, — light  is  used  to  bring  out  its 
beauty.  On  a  bookcase  a  simple  candle¬ 
stick  with  its  shade  of  pink  silk  delicately 
illumines  the  face  of  an  old  French  clock, 
and  brings  out  the  rich  brown  tints  of  the 
old  wood,  while  at  its  base  the  lines  of 
a  bronze  are  suggestively  relieved  by  sil¬ 
houette.  Another  simple  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  shining  a  soft  light  through  a 
panel-skylight  of  stained  glass  set  in  the 
ceiling  of  a  bay-window  embrasure.  The 
light  shining  down  upon  a  fern  is  like  the 
late  glow  of  sunset  entering  the  room. 

The  hall,  too,  can  be  relieved  of  its 
canon-like  narrowness  and  height,  so  com¬ 
mon  to  some  houses.  Here  the  usual,  tire- 
somely  conventional  hat-rack  and  um¬ 
brella-stand  are  absent.  From  above  a 
latticed  ceiling  streams  a  light  like  that  of 
the  moon,  making  it  seem  like  a  loggia 
open  to  the  sky.  The  light  brings  out  in 
strong  relief  the  outlines  of  an  appropriate 
urn,  while  at  the  entrance  arch  a  globe 
of  soft  golden  hue  is  contrasted  with 
what  appears  to  be  the  blue  skv  overhead. 

These  effects  are  but  simple  arrange¬ 
ments  that  second  the  ordinary  equipment 
with  very  slight  expense  and  small  trouble. 
Though  one  would  not  wish  to  combine 
them  all  as  is  done  here,  they  suggest  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  heightening  the  atmosphere 
of  home. 

New  inventions  and  new  methods  have 
made  such  possibilities  in  lighting  methods 
almost  unlimited  and  have  given  great 
opportunities  to  the  home  decorator. 
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A  Grease  Tank 

WHEN  cesspools  are  used  to  receive 
the  waste  of  farmhouses,  it  often 
happens  that  the  water  fails  to  drain  away 
after  a  time  because  of  an  accumulation 
of  grease  from  the  kitchen  sink.  This 
grease  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
sometimes  reaching  a  thickness  of  an  inch 
or  more,  and  as  the  water  rises  and  falls 
it  is  deposited  on  the  sides.  If  the  cess¬ 
pool  becomes  dry,  as  often  happens  when 
the  drainage  is  good,  the  bottom  is  also 
covered  with  grease.  Then  the  water  is 
unable  to  seep  away  and  the  cistern  be¬ 
comes  full  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
while  it  might  not  require  attention  for 
years  except  for  this  accumulation  of 
grease. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  a 
smaller  cesspool  or  tank  made  preferably 
of  cement,  although  an  empty  tar  barrel 
will  serve  the  purpose,  into  which  the  pipe 
from  the  kitchen  sink  leads.  Another 
opening,  a  few  inches  above  the  bottom, 
feeds  a  pipe  which  connects  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  tank  with  the  main  cesspool.  When 
such  a  plan  is  carried  out,  the  grease  is 
collected  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  small  tank,  and  may  readily  be  re¬ 
moved  at  intervals.  If  the  outlet  pipe  is 
allowed  to  project  into  the  tank  an  inch 
or  two  and  is  bent  downwards,  there  will 
be  no  escape  of  the  grease,  and  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  cesspool  will  no  longer  be 
interfered  with.  This  plan  is  just  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  houses  at  the  seashore  where 
there  is  not  a  regular  sewer  system  as  to 
those  in  the  country,  although  soil  at  the 
shore  is  likely  to  be  more  porous  than  that 
in  the  country  and  therefore  not  so  easily 
affected  by  the  grease. 

E.  I.  Farrington 


Suggestions  on  Vine  Growing 


LOVERS  of  gardens  have  a  wonderful 
list  of  vines  to  choose  from,  and  gar¬ 
den  problems  would  be  much  easier  if  we 
could  put  the  right  one  in  its  right  place 
in  the  beginning.  Vines  of  a  twining  na¬ 
ture  like  the  wistaria  and  others  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  rightly  placed,  as  we 
all  know  their  requirements  and  habits, 
but  certain  locations  call  for  special  qual¬ 
ities  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
planting,  sizing  up  and,  if  necessary,  re¬ 
moving.  Only  the  unskilful  gardener 
plants  anything  too  deep  to  be  dug  up 
again,  although  many  such  gardeners  do 
exist. 


My  pantry  window  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  with  no  trees  near,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  shade  it.  This  was  a 
situation  calling  for  the  right  vine,  so  I 
spent  a  few  days  examining  the  gardens 
of  my  neighbors.  Much  experimenting 
and  waiting  could  be  saved  if  this  plan 
were  followed  in  general,  and  guided  by 
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THE  NEW  OLYMPIC 


PROMENADE 


Virtually  “Two  Ships  in  One 

imenade  DECK  B  HEIGHT  OF  EXTENDED  WATERTIGHT  BULKHEADS  promenade  oTck  b 
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FLOTATION  CAPACITY 

and  enhancing 
TO  THE  UTMOST 

THE  SAFETY  tWe  VESSEL 

The  New  “Olympic”  is  the  greatest  production  of 
the  premier  British  shipbuilders  —  the  highest 
achievement  of  their  long  and  fruitful  experience 
in  constructing  many  of  the  largest  steamers 
of  recent  years— and  in  her, will  be  embodied 
everything  that  human  foresight  has  devised  for 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew. 
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booklet  on 
Hardy  Gardens 
Easily  Made.” 

Hardy  Permanent  Gardens  Now  an  Open  Sesame  to  the  Busy  Man 

In  our  attractive  booklet  “Hardy  Gardens  Easily  Made  For  The  Busy  Man”  we  have  endeavored  to  simplify 
the  making  of  a  Garden  of  Perennials  or  Old-Fashioned  Flowers  by  prepared  plans  adaptable  to  most  situations 
with  the  lowest  estimates  of  cost  that  make  them  no  longer  a  Utopian  Dream.  Let  us  send  you  one  and  save 
hours  of  needless  worry  over  catalogues  and  surprise  yourself  what  can  he  done  for  so  little  money. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  10c,  together  with  our  4S-page  9  x  12  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Plants. 

THE  PALISADES  NURSERIES,  Inc.  R.  W.  Clucas/Mgr.  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Growers  of  Palisades  Popular  Perennials,  and  Landscape  Gardeners 
Vislors  always  welcome  at  our  Nurseries,  where  they  can  make  selections  from  more  than  a  thousand  varieties  of  Hardy  Plants 
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Your  Garden: 

lour  garden  and  grounds  should  be  thoroughly  and  care¬ 
fully  planned  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  A  new  and 
special  feature  of  our  1913  issue  of  the  “Garden  Guide  and 
Record,”  is  the  introduction  of  a  department  showing  several 
garden  plans  laid  out  by  our  experts,  to  fit  various  sized  plots, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  your  garden  it  is  necessary  to 
get  the  best  seeds.  Every  packet  of  Henderson’s  seeds  that  is 
sold  has  behind  it  the  accumulated  experience  of  sixty-six  years 
of  successful  seed  growing  and  selling.  Most  of  the  accepted 
methods  of  seed  testing  and  trials  in  use  to-day  originated  with 
the  founder  of  our  firm,  and  the  methods  that  were  the  best 
three  generations  ago  have  been  improved  and  bettered  by  us 
from  year  to  year  and  are  to-day  still  the  best.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  seeds  is  really  the  smallest  cost  of  your 
garden  and  it  pays  to  be  sure  you  have  started 
right.  Henderson’s  are  Tested  Seeds. 

Special  Offer 

Our  1913  catalogue,  “  Everything  for  the  Garden,”  a  book  of  209 
pages,  over  800  illustrations,  color  plates,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  on 
receipt  of  10  cents.  In  addition,  we  will  send  without  extra  charge, 
our  new  book,  “  Garden  Guide  and  Record,”  and  our  collection  of 
6  Henderson  Specialties,  in  a  coupon  envelope  which  will  be  accepted 
as  25  cents  cash  payment  on  any  order  of  one  dollar  or  over. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  CORTLANDT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


mv  observations  I  finally  decided  on  the 
perennial  pea  as  best  meeting  all  particu¬ 
lar  requirements.  Soon  afterward  the 
young  seedlings  were  ready  for  business. 

My  house  has  the  modern  overhanging 
roof  that  extends  three  feet  beyond  the 
window.  I  had  a  wide  piece  of  wire  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  extreme  edge,  stretched  tightly 
and  pegged  to  the  ground.  Another  strip 
was  fastened  parallel  to  this,  joining  a  hol¬ 
low  square  to  be  covered  with  vines,  allow¬ 
ing  a  fine  circulation  of  air  and  keeping 
the  pantry  excellently  cool.  Vines  grow¬ 
ing  flat  against  a  window  add  but  little  to 
the  comfort  of  a  house,  and  the  extension 
roof  is  so  sane  an  idea  that  it  makes  one 
wonder  at  its  comparative  lateness. 

The  perennial  pea  vine  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  a  rapid  grower,  but  with  good  rich 
soil  and  plenty  of  water  it  covered  my 
wires  to  the  roof  in  less  than  a  year.  This 
vine  is  easily  kept  in  trim.  It  is  not  too 
heavy  in  growth,  and  has  shown  itself  in 
all  respects  perfectly  adapted  to  its  place. 
For  three  months  the  vine  itself  goes  into 
total  eclipse  under  a  veil  of  sprays  of  the 
tiny  pink  peas,  giving  a  striking  and  beau¬ 
tiful  effect  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  at¬ 
tention.  And  the  delicate  form  and  tender 
green  of  the  vine  itself  is  extremely  pleas¬ 
ing  even  when  out  of  bloom. 

In  the  winter  when  its  shade  was  no 
longer  needed,  and  even  disadvantageous 
through  the  need  of  extra  light,  I  cut  it 
hack  to  the  wires  and  thinned  it  out,  leav¬ 
ing  only  enough  to  guard  against  the 
frames  becoming  unsightly. 

The  beautiful  old  jasmine  with  its  starry 
white  flowers  grows  anywhere  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  in  practically  every  locality  ex¬ 
cept  where  there  is  very  cold  weather.  Yet 
this  beautiful  vine  that  is  attractive 
throughout  the  year  is  often  disregarded. 

A.  E.  Stockton 


Alphano  Humus 
Better  Than  Fertilizers 

Costs 


IT’S  not  a  chemical  preparation. 
It  is  odorless.  It’s  Nature’s 
own  make.  She  has  been 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  making. 

It  is  pure  Humus,  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  various  other  elements 
essential  to  plant  growth. 

It  is  not  a  flashy  stimulant,  but 
a  food  that  lasts,  strengthening 
the  plants  for  a  surprisingly  long 
time.  For  lawns  it  is  unequalled. 
Being  a  powder,  it  is  not  unsight¬ 
ly.  No  danger  of  burning  the 
roots  by  putting  on  too  much. 

For  roses  and  all  kinds  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables,  it  is  ideal. 


Less 

100  pounds  of  Humus  goes 
many  times  farther  than  an  equal 
amount  of  stable  manure,  and  has 
the  great  advantage  of  at  once 
being  available  to  the  roots. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Alphano  Humus  is  not  a  new 
thing.  It  has  been  on  the  market 
for  years.  If  not  absolutely  as 
we  guarantee,  money  back. 

Sold  in  1001b.  bags.  Delivered 
anywhere  East  of  the  Mississippi 
for  $2.00.  Try  a  bag  in  your 
garden. 

Special  price  on  ton  and  car¬ 
load  lots. 


Alphano  Humus 

940  Whitehall  Bldg.  New  York  City 


The  Hundred  Per  Cent.  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  172) 
surface  of  the  soil  becomes  simply  a  layer 
of  hard  lumps  among  which  the  roots  are 
unable  to  find  a  continual  feeding  ground. 
The  degree  of  fineness  to  which  the  soil 
is  pulverized  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  plant  food  which  will  be 
released  for  the  crop  that  is  growing. 
Some  years  ago  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  grew  potatoes  several  successive 
years  on  the  same  ground  without  adding 
fertility  of  any  sort,  except  what  they 
were  able  to  release  in  the  soil  itself  by 
extra  thoroughness  in  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  etc. — and  the  crops  they 
produced  averaged  over  three  times  as 
much  per  acre  as  those  of  the  average 
farmers  in  the  state,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  used  manures  or  fertilizers  of 
some  sort.  Another  very  desirable  prop¬ 
erty  of  soil  upon  which  crops  are  growing 
is  plenty  of  humus,  or  decayed  vegetable 
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matter.  The  great  value  of  humus,  which 
for  a  while  puzzled  the  agricultural 
chemist,  frequently  lies  as  much  in  the 
physical  effect  which  it  produces  in  the 
soil,  keeping  it  friable  and  enabling  it  to 
absorb  and  retain  moisture,  as  in  the 
actual  plant  food  which  it  adds.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons,  for  instance,  why  the 
ton  of  manure  mentioned  above  produced 
greater  results  than  a  bag  or  two  of 
chemicals  containing  the  same  amount  of 
plant  food. 

It  was  also  discovered  as  experiments 
continued  to  be  carried  on,  that  certain 
crops,  as  clover,  would  sometimes  show 
upon  analysis  more  nitrogen  than  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supply  in  the  soil. 
Where,  then,  did  it  come  from?  After  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  it  was  discovered 
that  this  extra  nitrogen  was  furnished  to 
the  plant  through  the  agency  of  colonies 
of  micro-organisms  which  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  plants’  roots.  And  as  nitrogen 
is  the  most  expensive  of  the  plant  food 
elements,  this  was  evidently  a  valuable 
fact  to  learn.  The  theory  of  soil  inocula¬ 
tion  for  various  crops  which  has  been 
written  about  and  advertised  extensively 
during  recent  years,  is  based  upon  the  idea 
of  supplying  these  little  nitrogen-gather¬ 
ing  “bugs”  of  various  species  to  soil 
where  they  do  not  already  exist,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  grow  thereon  bigger 
crops  of  peas,  beans,  clover,  alfalfa  and 
other  things  which  come  within  the  lucky 
group. 

So  much  for  the  general  principle  of 
how  plants  feed  and  how  they  may  be  fed 
— and  it  is  essential  that  one  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  these  things  in  order 
to  deal  intelligently  with  the  problems 
which  even  the  smallest  of  gardens  offers. 

The  question  of  more  intimate  interest 
is,  of  course,  what  can  yon  do  to  make 
your  own  garden  rich?  This  problem 
naturally  assumes  the  double  aspect  of 
how  to  add  humus  and  the  proper  plant 
food  to  the  soil,  and  how  best  to  prepare 
it  for  the  plant  crops  that  are  to  be  planted 
in  it. 

The  products  of  the  home  garden, 
practically  speaking,  are  disposed  of  at 
retail  prices,  for  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned.  And  as  they  can  all  be  used,  if 
proper  care  is  exercised  in  planning  the 
proportions  of  space  for  the  various  plant¬ 
ings — any  additional  price  in  buying 
manure  or  fertilizers  in  small  amounts  is 
more  than  counterbalanced,  so  that  the 
home  gardener,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
a  wider  margin  out  of  which  to  pay  for 
his  added  plant  food  than  has  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower.  First  of  all  endeavor  to 
secure  a  supply  of  manure.  As  manure 
varies  so  as  to  be  worth  from  practically 
nothing  to  six  or  seven  dollars  a  cord  (de¬ 
livered),  you  should  be  careful  to  get  it 
only  from  someone  upon  whom  you  can 
rely.  It  should  be  well  rotted  and  have 
been  kept  under  cover.  Furthermore  you 
should  see  that  it  has  not  been  burned  out 
or  “fire-fanged”  from  becoming  super¬ 
heated,  in  which  case  it  will  have  in  spots 

( Continued  on  page  226) 


Full 

ioli 

for 

Cents. 


The  GLADIOLUS  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  flowers  grown  because  it 
blooms  continuously  when  it 
is  cut  and  put  in  water  just  as 
well  as  when  in  the  ground. 

Did  you  ever  consider  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  grand  flower? 


The  culture  of  Gladioli  is  a  simple  one : 
bulbs  may  be  inserted  in  the  ground  with 
a  trowel,  about  four  inches  deep  and  one  or 
two  feet  apart,  being  careful  to  rake  over 
the  ground  with  a  small  weeder  after  the 
bulbs  have  started  to  grow,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  from  becoming  hard 
and  cakey.  This  will  insure  splendid  blooms.  Write  today  and  secure  this 
splendid  collection  of  Gladioli  Bulbs  for  only  50  CENT  S  with  our  1913 
CATALOGUE. 


50  Barclay  Street 


NEW  YORK 


■  ■ 
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You  can  have  them  in  bloom  from 
July  to  frost  if  you  plant  a  few  bulbs 
each  month  from  April  to  July. 

For  only  50  CENTS  we  will  send 
50  BULBS  of  our  GRAND  PRIZE 

Mixture,  including  the  best  representative 
varieties. 


Residence  of  Judge  Garden  Green, 
Norwich,  Conn. 


PARKER,  PRESTON  ®  CO.’S 

Art  in  Shingle  Stains 

(  Waterproof  and  Odorless ) 

These  Shingle  Stains  are  famous  for  their  artistic  richness  and 
tone  of  colors.  The  colors  being  absolutely  pure  insure  extreme 
durability. 

Free  from  creosote  and  unpleasant  odor.  Made  from  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  and  our  own  Waterproof  Liquid  combination.  Sheds 
water  like  a  ducks  back,  thereby  increasing  life  of  shingles 
fourfold.  Write  for  Cabinet  “H”  of  artistic  colors _ free 


Adamant  Floor  Coating. 

Adamant  Cement,  Brick  and  Plaster  Coating. 

Parker’s  Asbestos  Shingle  Coating. 

Waterproof  Flat  Brick  Stains. 

Weatherproof  Coating. 

PARKER,  PRESTON  ©  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  Paint  Specialties  NORWICH,  CONN. 

Branch:  501  Fifth  A vc. ,  New  York 
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Manhattan  Drainboards 


Covered  With  White  Metal 
Like  Sterling  Silver  (Not  Plated) 
All  Sizes  and  Shapes 

The  seams  and  crack'  in  a  wood  drain- 
board  harbor  enemies  to  health  which  are 
not  always  visible  but  are  ever  present. 

There  is  no  plumbing  fixture  that  comes 
in  closer  contact  with  dishes  and  tableware. 

JOHN  TRAGESER  STEAM 
COPPER  WORKS 

447-457  W.  26th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE  LAWNS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND 


are  famous  for  their  wonderful  perfection  and  durability. 
Such  lawns  may  be  had  here  if  real 

IMPORTED  ENGLISH  LAWN  GRASS  SEED 

is  used.  This  seed  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  selection. 
No  weed  seeds  or  coarse  grasses  in  it.  Hardy  and  fine  in  texture 
and  beautiful  in  color.  We  have  handled  this  seed  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  We  import  the  choicest 
quality  only,  with  seed  for  shady  places  a  specialty. 

Write  for  free  Booklet. 

“How  To  Seed  &  Keep  A  Beautiful  Lawn" 

Barwell’s  Agricultural  Works 

Madison  and  Sands  Sts.,  Waukegan,  III. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


ALL  the  elements  of  convenience 
that  you  associate  with  the  idea  of 
a  hot  closet  are  enhanced  and  new  uses 
develop  when  you  have 

THE  PROMETHEUS  ELECTRIC 

A  turn  of  the  switch  is  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  needs.  The  joy  of  life  is  less  fre¬ 
quently  enshadowed  when  you  have  this 
useful  and  handsome  aid  to  good  living. 
Write  us  for  a  booklet.  “Yours  for 
warm  service.” 

THE  PROMETHEUS  ELECTRIC  CO. 

233  East  43rd  St,  New  York  City 


Timely 
hints  for 
the  home 


ENGLISH  Garden  Baskets — handsome,  substantial,  con¬ 
venient — furnished  with  a  complete  equipment  of 
shears,  pruning-  knives,  trowels,  weeding  forks,  etc. 

China  and  Glass — a  practical  and  admirable  selection  of 
domestic  and  imported  wares. 

Tea  Kettles,  Table  Dish  Warmers,  Chafing  Dishes — elec¬ 
tric  and  alcohol — Coffee  Makers,  etc. 

Cooking  Utensils,  Cutlery,  Earthenware. 

Refrigerators,  Kitchen  and  Laundry  Furniture. 

Vacuum  Cleaners,  Carpet  Sweepers,  etc. 

Goods  delivered  free  at  stations  within  ioo  miles. 

Jewis&Qper 

45th  St.  and  6th  Avc.,  New  York 


Equipping  the  Kitchen 

( Continued  from  page  187) 
seen.  White  is  the  dominant  note  of  the 
modern  kitchen,  the  perfect  cleanliness  of 
which  is  its  chief  beauty.  While  a  simple 
stencil  border  is  sometimes  seen,  other 
decorations  are  rather  out  of  place,  except 
those  given  by  carefully  chosen  utensils, 
displayed  on  the  walls,  or  seen  through 
cupboard  doors. 

Kitchen  furniture  requires  little  con¬ 
sideration.  A  small  chair  or  so,  and  a 
kitchen  table,  are  all  the  movables  neces¬ 
sary.  Sometimes  a  hinged  shelf,  dropped 
when  not  in  use,  is  substituted  for  the 
table.  A  niche  for  an  ironing  board  is 
often  contrived  in  some  convenient  corner. 

To  stock  the  kitchen  with  new  utensils 
is  an  interesting  task  in  view  of  the  fasci¬ 
nating  ware  to  be  found  in  the  shops. 
Many  home  builders  think  aluminum  the 
best  ware  to  invest  in ;  since  it  is  light, 
heats  through  quickly,  and  is  practically 
indestructible.  The  initial  cost  is,  of 
course,  greater  than  in  buying  enamel  and 
other  wares.  Blue  and  white  or  brown 
and  white  enamel,  not  long  ago  a  favorite 
ware,  is  still  seen  in  many  kitchens,  mak¬ 
ing  a  charming  array,  though  it  chips 
easily  and  must  then  be  discarded  as 
dangerous.  Tin  is  best  for  many  purposes, 
and  while  soon  worn  out,  is  cheap.  While 
heavy  iron  kettles  are  no  longer  used,  an 
iron  “spider”  is  still  a  necessity.  Before 
selecting  utensils  it  is  a  good  idea  to  study 
the  lists  and  pictures  of  kitchen  ware  used 
by  that  nation  of  cooks,  the  French.  While 
evidently  behind  us  in  the  hygienic  plan¬ 
ning  of  kitchens  and  in  the  utilizing  of 
mechanical  devices,  their  utensils  have  a 
way  of  being  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purposes.  In  a  number  of  lists  made  out 
for  households  of  various  degrees,  from 
the  poor  man’s  to  the  prince’s,  in  a  French 
book  recently  published,  there  are,  among 
other  delightful  things :  a  kit  of  ladles 
and  spoons,  each  with  its  designated  use, 
and  a  metal  hanger  to  keep  them  on ; 
kettles  for  bouillon  and  ragout,  of  uncom¬ 
monly  good  design;  pretty  sets  of  little 
saucepans  with  hot  water  pan,  for  the 
making  and  keeping  hot  of  sauces ;  also 
all  sorts  of  handy  basins  and  strainers. 
While  these  utensils  are  in  the  copper  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  French,  similar  models  may 
be  found  in  our  shops  in  other  materials. 
The  cost  of  the  aluminum  ware  shown  in 
our  range  illustration  was  as  follows: 
saucepan  $1.98;  small  double  boiler  $2.25; 
percolator  $7.00:  covered  casserole  $3.49. 

For  kitchen  crockery,  white,  decorated 
with  blue  stripes,  or  yellow  ware  are  com¬ 
monly  seen.  Occasionally  white  potterv, 
decorated  in  a  special  device  furnished  by 
the  home  builder,  is  procured  from  the 
manufacturer,  a  method  that  gives  a 
distinctive  air  to  the  kitchen  cabinet. 

The  kitchen  and  its  equipment  fully 
planned,  the  adjoining  cool  room,  pantry 
and  entries  must  be  considered.  As  to 
walls  and  floors  they  receive  practically 
the  same  treatment  as  the  kitchen,  except 
that  the  dado  of  tile  or  cement  may  be 
omitted.  Built-in  features  are  confined  to 
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the  pantry.  The  “butler’s  pantry,”  large 
and  fitted  with  every  convenience  for 
elaborate  entertaining,  is  not  a  small  house 
feature.  A  small  serving  room,  however, 
is  frequently  placed  between  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  since  kitchen  noises  and 
odors  are  then  lessened  in  the  rest  of.  the 
house,  and  convenient  space  is  provided 
for  storing  china  and  table  linen.  Though 
space  is  restricted,  a  sink  is  sometimes  set 
into  the  window  ledge.  If  the  serving 
room  can  consist  of  rather  a  long,  narrow 
hallway,  filled  in  at  one  side  with  cup¬ 
boards,  and  well  lighted  on  the  other  by  a 
group  of  two  or  three  windows  occupying 
the  entire  upper  wall  space,  it  proves  much 
more  convenient  than  the  ordinary  cave¬ 
like  room,  lighted  by  a  single  window  and 
with  much  wasted  floor  space.  Also  the 
window  ledge  is  then  of  sufficient  length 
to  be  of  some  use.  If  the  house  is  steam 
heated,  a  steam  plate  warmer  is  installed 
beneatli  the  ledge,  or  an  electric  warmer 
may  be  used.  It  is  a  modern  innovation 
and  gives  good  results.  A  corner  is  per¬ 
haps  utilized  for  a  built-in  cupboard  to  hold 
table  leaves.  Drawers  fill  the  lower  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  cupboards,  as  more  convenient 
of  access.  High  cupboards  are  used  only 
for  storing  purposes.  In  those  placed  at 
a  height  easily  reached,  the  glass  and  china 
are  kept. 

The  small,  cool  room  opening  from  a 
kitchen  opens'  also,  as  a  rule,  into  an  entry 
or  porch.  If  ice  must  be  put  through  a 
window  the  refrigerator  should  be  of  a 
kind  that  permits  this  method  of  filling. 
Usually  it  is  not.  Thick  walls  with  an  air 
space  keep  an  even  temperature  in  the 
room.  A  shelf  or  so  to  put  groceries  on 
and  a  place  for  milk  bottles  are  found 
convenient.  A  recently  built  cupboard,  a 
substitute  for  a  refrigerator,  takes  the 
place  also  of  cool  room.  Built  into  a  shal¬ 
low  bay,  with  a  small  window  at  one  end, 
the  walls  and  floor  are  coated  with  cement 
mixed  with  cinders.  With  an  ice  shelf, 
draining  into  a  sanitary  trap,  and  food 
shelves  made  of  zinc,  the  cupboard  is 
easily  flushed  with  a  hose.  It  is  used  with¬ 
out  ice  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Preserve  and  vegetable  rooms  are 
kitchen  auxiliaries  on  the  cellar  floor. 
Thick  walls  ensure  an  even  temperature. 
In  some  preserve  rooms  slits  in  the  outer 
wall  serve  as  ventilators,  all  outside  light 
being  excluded.  In  others  the  tradition  of 
keeping  preserves  from  the  light  is  dis¬ 
regarded,  the  housewife  relying  upon 
sterilization  of  jars  and  the  perfect  clean¬ 
liness  of  modern  methods  to  prevent  fruit 
from  fermenting.  The  old-fashioned, 
hanging  shelf  that  occasionally  spoiled  a 
season’s  work  by  falling,  has  given  place 
in  the  modern  preserve  room  to  neat  cases 
of  shelves,  with  or  without  doors,  that  line 
the  walls.  On  these  shelves  is  an  array  of 
stored-up  delights,  preserving  the  colors 
as  well  as  flavors  of  summer.  For  with 
the  study  of  Colonial  furniture  and  archi¬ 
tecture  has  come  a  study  of  Colonial  re¬ 
cipes  and  a  revival  of  jams  and  jellies, 
no  longer  bought  from  the  grocer,  but 


ARLY  this  Spring  when 
the  golden  bloom  branches 
of  Forsythia  are  making 
cheer  spots  on  your  neigh¬ 
bors’  grounds,  you  will 
again  wish 
that  you  had 
planted  some 
0  f  Moon’s 
Shrubs  last 
fall. 


Later  on,  when  the  feath¬ 
ery  crests  of  Spirea;  the  big 
round  flowers  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Snow  Ball  and  the 
lovely  blooms  of  the  Hy¬ 
drangeas  are  at  their  height, 
you  will  wish  you  had 


The  smaller  shrubs  show  the  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  of  our  shrubs 
about  2  feet  high,  which  sell  for 
twenty  or  twenty-fire  cents  each. 

The  larger,  about  4  feet  high,  sell 
for  fifty  to  seventy-fire  cents  each. 


planted  Moon’s  Shrubs  this  year,  this 
Spring. 

So  year  after  year  you  go  on  wishing 
and  dreaming  — while  your  neighbors’ 
shrubs  and  trees  are  each  season  growing 
the  more  beautiful. 

Better  make  a  break  right 
now,  by  sending  for  Moon’s 
Catalog,  and  then  order 
early  so  you  can  plant  early. 

There  are  a  few  plain, 
common-sense  reasons  why 
Moon’s  Hardy  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees  are  superior.  Why 
they  are  so  reasonable  in 
price. 

The  catalog  tells  the 
reasons. 


The  NX/m.  H  AAoon  Company 

Makefield  Place  Morrisville  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Room  “D”  21  So.  12th  Street 


A  Little  Timely  Talk  on  Moon's  Shrubs 


' There's  but  one  best  in  anything - 

'  . 

In  Carpet  Sweepers 

Who  Doubts  It’s  BISSELL’S 

'40^  Thirty-seven  years  of  unbroken  leadership  tells  in  brief  the  history  of 

Bissell  Sweeper.  Our  goods  have  been  constantly  improved  until  today  me 
“Cyco”  BALL-BEARING  typifies  the  highest  achievement  in  the  carpet  sweeper 
art.  Runs  so  easily  a  mere  touch  propels  ;  sweeps  deeply  and  thoroughly 


without  noise  or  dust  and  with  no  injury  to  fine  rugs  or  carpets.  Saves 
time,  labor  and  health  and  will  last  for  years.  Price  $2.75  to  $575- 

Y*j>V  For  sale  by  all  the  best  trade. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “Easy,  Economical,  Sanitary  Sweeping. 

‘U  BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO- 

^*^5.  Dept.  131,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(Largest  Exclusive  Carpet  Sweeper  Manufacturers  in 
s  the  World. 1  (30) 


the  World.) 


'm 
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WATER 

PLENTY  OF  !T— AND  AT  A  HIGH  PRES- 


A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Inc.  17  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SURE  is  a  luxurious  necessity. 


People  living  in  the  city  never  know  or  realize  what  a  bless¬ 
ing  water  is  at  a  “high  pressure.”  Because  they  have  always 
had  water  without  worrying  about  its  source,  people  when 
building  in  the  country  are  apt  to  neglect  the  question  of 
water,  until  the  house  is  finished. 

Before  building,  they  should  remember  that  nothing  is  as 
dependable  as  water,  delivered 
by  force  of  gravity,  from  a 
high  pressure  tank,  and  that 
the  best  tank  tower  is  the 
CORCORAN  TANK 
TOWER,  and  they  shou-ld 
also  know  that  the  best  way 
of  getting  the  water  into  the 
tank  is  by  means  of  the  COR¬ 
CORAN'  WINDMILL. 

Before  they  build  they  should 
let  CORCORAN  submit  plans 
and  designs,  following  out  the  line  of  architecture  which  they  plan  to  build 
and  show  them  how  attractive  a  windmill  and  tank  tower  can  be  built  in 
conjunction  with  the  house  that  they  are  already  planning  and  how  the 
space  in  the  bottom  part  of  the  tower  can  be  utilized  to  advantage. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  for  estimate  of  complete  cost, 
including  designing,  material  and  construction. 


To  Build  Beautifully  You  Should  Have  These  Books 


More  than  three  hundred  illustrations  and  plans  of  artistic  and  comfortable 
homes  of  practically  every  size  and  style.  Innumerable  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas. 


MODERN  DWELLINGS— 9  x  12  in.  200  Illus.  I  BOTH 

(2,500  to  $50,000)  with  Plans . $1.50  I  BOOKS 

AMERICAN  HOMES — 150  Illustrations.  f  n>a  aa 

(2,000  to  $10,000)  with  Plans . $1.00  |  9^.UU 

These  books  contain  a  profusion  of  the  latest  ideas  in 
GEORGIAN,  COLONIAL,  ENGLISH,  BUNGALOW,  ETC. 

For  those  who  are  Planning  to  Build 
GEO.  F.  BARBER  &  CO.,  Architects,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


concocted  in  the  home  kitchen  as  in 
former  days. 

The  vegetable  cellar  is  also  furnished 
with  shelves  and  may  have  in  addition  a 
rack  with  ventilated  trays  for  the  keeping- 
of  choice  fruits.  If  the  vegetable  room  is 
properly  built  and  ventilated,  with  pits  for 
the  storing  of  certain  of  the  vegetables,  it 
does  much  to  lessen  the  cost  of  living  by- 
permitting  the  storage  of  supplies  bought 
in  the  fall  when  prices  are  comparatively 
low. 

A  garbage  reducer  and  hot  water  heater 
combined  is  sometimes  installed  on  the 
cellar  floor,  disposing  of  at  least  one 
problem  of  the  kitchen.  If  garbage  must 
be  kept  in  cans  to  be  collected  each  week, 
it  is  placed  in  a  covered  but  ventilated 
place,  often  on  the  rear  porch  foundation, 
reached  from  above  through  a  trap  door 
in  the  floor.  If  the  family  garage  is  near 
the  house,  outside  corner  cupboards  may 
be  built  in  it,  just  large  enough  to  hold 
garbage  and  ash  cans. 

In  the  devising  of  convenient  features, 
for  the  kitchen  and  its  tributary  rooms, 
each  home  builder  has  individual  ideas. 
Carefully  worked  out,  these  ideas  are  what 
give  distinctive  quality  to  the  culinary  de¬ 
partment  of  the  household,  perhaps  the 
most  important  in  its  effects  on  the  health 
and  contentment  of  a  family  of  any  of 
the  home  departments. 

# 


SUN 

DIALS 


A  beautiful  Illustrated  Booklet, 
“WHERE  SUN  DIALS  ARE 
MADE,’*  sent  upon  request. 
Estimates  furnished. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  4 


Any  Latitude 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches:  New  York,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  London,  Paris 


Plant  your  garden  with  Selected 
Seeds;  it  pays.  Write  for  my  Little 

Green  Book.  It  explains. 

Jjf]  Paul  Dove  (A)  Wellesley,  Mass.  (Copy  free). 


Dwarf 


F ruit inci  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog. 

A«^  I  p  c  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 

A  w  O  New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


* 


Hodgson  Portable  Houses 


Artistically  designed  and  finished,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and  practical 
at  any  time  of  the  year  in  any  climate.  Made  for  innumerable  purposes.  Erection  of 
buildings  extremely  simple  and  can  be  done  by  unskilled  labor  in  a  few  hours’time. 

Send  for  illustrated  circulars  and  state  what  you  are  interested  in. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  116  Washington  St.,  Room  226,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pony 


The  Hundred  Per  Cent.  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  223) 

a  light,  gray,  ashy  appearance.  For  a 
garden  100  x  50  ft.  two  to  three  cords  will 
not  be  too  much ;  and  though  this  may 
seem  to  you  at  first  glance  a  large  amount 
to  spend  for  plant  food  for  a  garden  of 
this  size,  you  must  remember  that  from 
one  to  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
vegetables  can  be  removed  from  it  during- 
the  year,  if  it  is  producing  up  to  its  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity ;  and  it  will  pay  you  much 
better  to  have  it  do  that  than  to  be  getting 
half-crops  from  it,  with  just  as  much 
money  spent  in  preparing  the  soil,  plant¬ 
ing,  cultivating  and  looking  out  for  it. 
Have  this  manure  packed  in  one  or  two> 
convenient  piles  until  you  are  ready  to> 
have  the  ground  plowed  or  spaded,  which¬ 
ever  the  case  may  be. 

In  case  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  ob¬ 
tain  manure  and  you  have  to  place  your 
reliance  in  commercial  fertilizers,  try  to> 
pick  out  a  place  for  your  garden  which 
was  in  sod  a  year  or  two  ago,  as  this  will 
to  a  large  extent  take  the  place  of  the 
humus  furnished  by  the  manure.  Most 
garden  crops  require  what  is  termed  a 
“4-8-10”  fertilizer,  one  which  has  four  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent,  of  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid,  and  10  per  cent,  of 
potash.  A  fertilizer  approximating  this, 
formula  may  be  bought  in  one  of  the 
ready  mixed  “Market  Garden”  brands,  at 
from  two  to  two-and-a-half  dollars  per  one 
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hundred  pounds.  Two  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  will  be  ample  for  a  garden 
of  the  dimensions  above.  If  you  want  to 
take  the  trouble  you  can  get  as  good  01- 
better  results  by  the  mixing  of  your  own 
fertilizer.  One  hundred  pounds  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  two  hundred  of  Muriate  of 
Potash,  three  hundred  of  Acid  Phosphate 
and  four  hundred  of  high-grade  tankage 
— or  smaller  amounts  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tions — will  give  you  a  mixture  excellent 
for  garden  use. 

A  very  satisfactory  way  is  to  apply  part 
of  the  plant  food  in  the  form  of  natural 
manure  and  the  rest  in  a  mixture  like  the 
above,  using  say  half  of  each.  Where 
manure  alone  is  used,  it  is  very  advisable 
to  use  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  in  addition  as  the 
manure  is  quite  certain  to  be  deficient  in 
this  element.  The  manure  should  be 
spread  over  the  ground  evenly,  just  before 
is  is  plowed  or  forked  up,  and  the  fertilizer 
should  be  spread  on  after  the  ground  has 
been  turned  over,  but  before  harrowing 
or  raking.  Special  fertilizers  for  some 
crops  are  used  for  a  “top-dressing-’  after 
growth  begins,  but  these  will  be  mentioned 
later  on,  in  another  article. 

Plaving  thus  gathered  together  the  raw- 
material,  on  which  our  plants  are  to  thrive 
and  grow  fat,  the  next  question  is  how  to 
prepare  in  the  most  effective  way.  The 
first  operation,  of  course,  is  that  of  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  soil  where  it  lies,  packed  hard 
and  cracked  after  the  previous  season’s 
tramping  and  the  previous  winter’s  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing.  First  of  all  clear  off  and 
burn  any  old  pea-brush,  bean  poles,  cab¬ 
bage  stalks  or  corn  stalks  which  may  have 
been  left  over,  otherwise  they  will  be 
catching  in  your  implements  and  turning 
up  unexpectedly  to  annoy  you  all  through 
the  summer. 

If  your  garden  is  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  management  of  a  horse  or  team, 
have  it  plowed  instead  of  dug  up  by  hand ; 
the  job  can  be  done  much  more  thorough¬ 
ly,  quickly  and  cheaply  that  way.  The 
ground  should  be  turned  over  just  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  it  is  fit  to  work,  as  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  things  that  can  be 
planted  at  once.  Care  must  be  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  be  too  previous  with  this  work, 
because  if  the  soil  is  plowed  while  wet  and 
sticky  it  may  be  injured  for  several 
seasons.  If  it  happens  to  be  heavy,  low- 
lying  ground,  it  may  have  to  remain  un¬ 
touched  for  several  weeks  after  your  more 
fortunately  situated  neighbors  have  been 
able  to  begin  their  garden  operations. 

The  depth  to  which  the  soil  should  be 
turned  over  is  determined  by  the  condition 
of  the  soil  itself.  If  it  is  a  good  garden 
'loam  that  has  been  worked  for  many  years 
before,  you  may  be  able  to  work  it  up  for 
six  or  even  twelve  inches  in  depth.  A 
pretty  safe  general  rule  to  follow — except 
where  the  soil  is  a  very  light,  sandy  one — 
is  to  turn  it  over  as  far  down  as  the  “sub¬ 
soil^  which  is  usually  hard,  lumpy  and  of 
a  different  character  from  the  surface.  It 
will  do  no  harm  if  a  little  streak  of  this  is 
turned  up  here  and  there,  but  by  all  means 


Near  the  first  hole,  Pelham  Bay  Park  links,  N.  Y. 


Two  Mowers  in  One 


GOLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK  Chicago 


You  get  practically  two  horse  mowers — or  two 
putting  green  mowers — in  one  with  Coldwell  De¬ 
mountable  Cutters. 

These  cutters  are  removable  at  will,  like  the  blade  of 
a  safety  razor,  and  two  or  more  go  with  each  machine. 

If  one  cutter  needs  sharpening  or  repair,  it  takes 
less  than  a  minute  to  remove  it  from  the  frame  and 
attach  another. 


No  waste  of  time  sending  the  whole  mower  to  the  shop, 
heavy  freight  charges. 

The  new  Coldwell  Horse 
Mowers  and  Putting  Green 
Mowers  are  now  made  with 
this  money-saving,  time¬ 
saving,  labor-saving  device — 

Coldwell  Demountable  Cut¬ 
ter  (patented).  Send  for 
leaflet  giving  full  description 
and  prices.  Demountable  Horse  Mower 


No 


The  Coldwell  Company  makes  lawn  mowers  in  150  different  styles  and  sizes. 
The  Coldwell  Combination  Motor  Roller  and  Lawn  Mower  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  mower  ever  made  for  use  on  large  stretches  of  lawn. 

Descriptive  catalogue  mailed  on  request ,  together  with  practical  booklet  on  The  Care  of  Lawns. 


Planet  Jr. 


time-saving  labor-light¬ 
ening  farm  and  garden  tools 
get  the  greatest  yield  from  yen 
crops.  Eight,  strong,  and  lasting. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

I  N o  1  planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti- 
vator.  Plow  and  Rake  works  both  sides  of  plants  at 
3  passage  until  crops  are  20  inches  high.  Indestruc- 
le  steel  frame.  Steel  leaf  1  i f tors. 

rnr r«  An  instructive  64-page 
Jr  fvILILo  illustrated  catalogue! 

Shows  latest  tools  for  all  cultivation  includ¬ 
ing  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  hand  and  horse 
cultivators.  Send  -postal  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Box  1 1 1  OK ,  Phila.,  Pa. 


No.  1  No.  2  No.  3 

Rustic  Cedar  WREN  HOUSES  by  Parcels  Post, 
prepaid.  Your  choice  for  $1.25,  three  for  $3.50. 

Can  be  fastened  under  eaves,  gable,  on  pole,  pergola, 
arbor,  trees  or  suspended.  No.  2  is  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose. 

***Wrens  never  build  in  colonies,  only  one  family 
in  a  house.  The  many  roomed  houses  so  expensive 
are  unsuitable  and  unnecessary.  Address 

THE  CRESCENT  CO. 

Box  252,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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DLANT  Food  Blend  fed  to  the  ground  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time 
will  give  better  crops.  It  will  make  more  velvety  verdant  lawns,  richer 
foliage  and  more  luxuriant  blooms  and  better  flavored  and  finer  vegetables. 


U-TREE-T-ME  —  is  absolutely  odorless 

concentrated — all  available,  a  scientific  discovery,  tested  six  years.  It 
is  rich  in  all  elements  mcessary  to  fertilize  the  ground.  It  is  economi¬ 
cal — 5  lbs.  for  $1.00  e  xpress  prepaid  anywhere  in  United  States. 
Enough  for  500  feet  law  a  or  130  rosebushes  or  other  shrubs.  100  lbs. 
$5.00,  freight  prepaid  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Special  prices  for 
quantities.  Send  for  valuable  authoritative  booklets  on  fertilization  of 
lawns,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  and  trees  and  shrubs — Free. 


THE 

206  N.  Garrison  Lane 


PLANT  &  LAND  FOOD  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


WJM 


A  BOOK  ON  BIRDS 


Bomberger 


A  nature  book  you  can  scarcely  lay  down  before  finishing.  You  feel  yourself  at  the  author's  side,  crossing 
meadows,  climbing  fences,  tramping  the  damp,  fragrant  earth  of  the  woods — seeing  and  hearing  wonder  after 
wonder  of  bird  life  through  the  keen,  knowing  eye  and  ear  of  the  author — amazed,  charmed  and  instructed. 
32  Photographs  from  Life,  the  result  of  years  of  toil  by  William  L.  Baily.  A  Novel  Field-Key  enables  anyone 
to  classify  the  birds  of  the  Eastern  States.  20U  pages.  Bound  in  gold-decorated  cloth.  At  all  booksellers’,  or 
sent  postpaid  for  price  and  postage.  Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  Sc. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  1012  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Erkins  Studios 


226  Lexington  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Stone 


This  well  known  formal  garden  which  we  designed  and 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  R.  R.  Colgate,  Esq.,  Sharon  Station, 
Conn.,  admirably  shows  the  delightful  effects  secured  by  the 
proper  use  of  Garden  Ornaments. 

We  will  gladly  submit  plans  and  estimates  to  reproduce  on  your  estate 
the  delightful  gardens  of  Italy,  France  and  England. 

Our  splendid  collection  of  garden  furniture  and  ornaments  modelled  from 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Old  World  and  our  own  original  designs  offers  such 
a  large  variety  of  subjects  that  it  is  possible  to  get  exactly  the  results  de¬ 
sired.  We  will  mail  our  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 


avoid  getting  a  layer  of  it  on  top  of  your 
good  soil. 

If  the  garden  is  too  small  to  make  the 
use  of  a  plow  practicable,  and  you  have  to 
resort  to  having  it  spaded,  see  that  this  is 
done  both  deeply  and  thoroughly,  as  no 
amount  of  care  afterwards  will  make  up 
for  slovenly  work  here.  If  it  is  an  old, 
well-worked  garden  soil  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  “trench”  it  or  dig  it  two  spades 
deep  in  order  to  turn  it  over  clear  to  the 
bottom.  In  doing  this  the  soil  from  the 
first  row  or  furrow  is  thrown  up  on  the 
surface  and  the  layer  below  it  is  turned 
over  where  it  is.  The  surface  soil  from 
the  next  row  is  thrown  on  top  of  this,  leav¬ 
ing  the  lower  layer  open  to  the  spade — 
and  so  forth  for  the  length  of  the  patch. 

Harrowing  should  be  done  with  more 
care,  if  anything,  than  the  plowing,  the 
object  being  to  pulverize  the  ground  very 
thoroughly  below  the  surface  for  three  or 
four  inches  down ;  then  to  “finish  off”  the 
surface  itself  until  it  is  as  fine  and  smooth 
as  it  can  be  made.  Modern  harrows  are 
adjustable  so  that  the  same  one  will  do 
both  the  two  kinds  of  work.  The  garden 
is  thexi  left  to  be  finished  ofif  by  hand  with 
an  iron  rake  according  as  it  is  needed  for 
crops. 

Do  not  be  disturbed  if  it  seems  to  dry 
off  very  quickly  on  the  surface  after  har¬ 
rowing,  for  this  is  simply  a  sign  that  in 
reality  the  moisture  below  is  being  saved 
from  evaporation  by  the  “dust  mulch”  on 
top  of  it. 


Hints  from  the  Agricultural 
Department 

TN  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1912  are  found  the 
following  paragraphs  of  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  : 

FOOD  HABITS  OF  BIRDS 

Careful  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
food  habits  of  birds  considered  injurious 
and  of  many  species  that  are  known  to  be 
beneficial.  More  than  50  species  of  birds 
have  been  found  to  destroy  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  and  31  have  been  found  to  feed  on 
the  alfalfa  weevil  which  has  recently  be¬ 
come  so  destructive  in  Utah.  Special 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  food  of 
birds  in  the  fruit-growing  districts  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  of  sDecial  generally  distributed 
groups,  such  as  the  flycatchers,  grosbeaks, 
shore  birds,  and  waterfowl.  A  summary 
of  some  of  these  studies,  entitled  “Common 
Birds  in  Relation  to  Agriculture,”  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  popular  bulletins 
ever  issued  by  the  department,  more  than 
a  half  a  million  copies  having  been  dis¬ 
tributed  in  recent  years. 

GIPSY  MOTH  AND  BROWN-TAIL  MOTH 

The  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth, 
two  insects  accidentally  introduced  into 
New  England,  became  so  abundant  and 
destructive  in  1905  as  to  call  not  only  for 
large  State  appropriations  but  for  govern¬ 
mental  aid.  Realizing  the  hopelessness  of 
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exterminative  work  after  these  pests  had 
gained  a  firm  foothold  over  4,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  Congress  appropriated 
to  the  department  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
used  in  the  efifort  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  both  gipsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth. 

During  the  years  in  which  this  appro¬ 
priation  has  been  made,  the  bureau  and 
the  different  States  acting  in  co-operation 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  any  exten¬ 
sive  spread  and  in  making  the  conditions 
of  the  towns  and  villages  within  the  in¬ 
fested  territory  perfectly  livable,  whereas 
previously  both  species  had  been  enor¬ 
mously  destructive  and  very  annoying. 

During  that  period  further  extensive 
importations  of  the  parasites  and  natural 
enemies  of  the  gipsy  moth  have  been  made 
from  Europe  and  from  Japan,  and  of  the 
brown-tail  moth  from  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Very  many  species  have  been 
imported  in  great  quantities,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  have  been  established  in  New 
England  territory.  The  effect  of  their 
work  is  being  more  strongly  seen  each 
year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  shortly 
become  so  numerous  as  to  be  important 
factors  in  holding  the  destructive  insects 
in  check. 

Recent  discoveries  have  been  made 
which  promise,  by  observing  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  in  forest  management,  to  result  in 
the  preservation  of  good  stands  of  timber 
in  the  New  England  forests  in  spite  of 
the  continued  presence  of  these  tree  pests. 

OTHER  NOXIOUS  INSECTS 

The  introduction  of  the  parasites  and 
natural  enemies  of  the  gipsy  moth  and 
brown-tail  moth  is  not  the  only  work 
of  this  kind  done  by  the  bureau.  An 
important  enemy  of  the  black  scale  of 
the  orange  and  olive  has  been  introduced, 
an  egg  parasite  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle  as 
well,  and  at  present  the  bureau  is  engaged 
in  importing  the  European  parasites  of 
the  alfalfa  weevil.  Similar  shipments  of 
American  parasites  to  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made,  and  the  most 
striking  success  has  been  achieved  in  the 
sending  of  a  minute  parasite  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  scale  from  the  United  States  to 
Italy,  where  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
of  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  destruction  of 
the  scales,  which  bred  so  numerously  in 
the  mulberry  plantations  as  to  threaten  the 
entire  destruction  of  this  tree  upon  which 
is  based  the  great  silk-growing  industry 
of  that  country. 

A  few  years  ago  a  thrips  appeared  upon 
pear  trees  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees 
in  central  California,  completely  blasting 
the  crops  and  spreading  rapidly,  threaten¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  practically  all  de¬ 
ciduous  fruits  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  After 
two  years’  investigation  of  the  method  of 
life  of  this  pest,  the  bureau  discovered  per¬ 
fectly  competent  remedies,  by  the  use  of 
which  orchardists  are  once  more  growing 
their  normal  crops. 

Three  years  ago  a  weevil  destructive  to 
the  alfalfa  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  has  spread  rather 
rapidly  to  the  north  and  to  the  east,  and 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

34th  Street  23rd  Street 


Very  much  in  evidence  this  season  is  this  particular 
style  of  Furniture,  the  popularity  of  which  is  manifested 
by  the  growing  demand. 

Reed  or  Willow  Furniture  is  much  sought  for  its  simplicity  and 
cosy  attractiveness,  also  for  its  durability  and  moderate  price. 

Suites  to  harmonize  with  decorations  are  finished  in  shades  to 
match  any  wood  trimming  or  White  Enamel;  cushioned  seats  and 
backs  of  plain  colored  fabrics  or  handsome  Imported  Cretonnes, 
being  most  attractive  for  bedrooms  or  summer  sitting  rooms. 

Willow  Suites  consisting  of  Sofa,  Arm  Chair,  Arm  Rocker,  Side 
Chair  andj  Side  Rocker,  handsomely  cushioned  seats  and  backs. 

$87.50  and  upward. 

Suites  in  White  or  French  Grey  Enamel,  $95.50  and  upward. 

34th  Street  NEW  YORK  23rd  Street 


^ Hicks’  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  Quick  Re suits 

W-Sta-A  ;  ■  TT  VEN  if  your  grounds  are  as  barren  of  planting  as  the 

'  •*— .  one  at  the  left,  we  can  in  one  summer  make  them  as  cozy  O1 

;  and  homelike  as  the  one  above. 

i  it  is  not  an  exceptional  result  either — we  are  doing  it  all  the  time.  v 
We  have  shrubs  in  all  sizes — trees  little  and  big. 

. B - ! — -J  We  advise  big  trees  because  you  get  a  mature  decoration  at  once — 

.  ,  .  Tf  not  years  afterward. 

dation ““e? U3  trekt  it  for  It  costs  more  to  go  to  Chicago  on  the  twenty-hour  limited  express 
h  is  exposed  to  the  street  train — but  it’s  worth  all  it  costs  in  the  time  it  saves.  Exactly  the 

i,  one  of  our  big  Maples,  „ame  applies  to  buying  Hicks’  Big  Trees;  they  save  ten  to  twenty  years, 

iks.  spreading  fifteen  feet.  You  can  come  to  our  nursery  and  pick  them  out  or  order  direct 
immediately  and  at  the  from  our  catalog.  Either  way  you  will  get  trees,  well  grown  and  sym- 

e  cost  of  the  "tree.  Ever  metrical,  with  an  unusual  system  of  roots,  dug  and  handled  with  skill, 

of  it?  '  There  are  several  thousand  to  select  from. 

Isaac  Hicks  &  Son,  Westbury,  Long  Island 
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Grimm’s  Galvanized  Corrugated  Wire  Lathing 


requires  no  furring  on  account 
of  the  V-shaped  corrugations 
which  are  imbedded  at  intervals 
of  seven  inches. 

This  feature  alone  is  worth 
considering,  but  that’s  not  all. 
It  WILL  NOT  RUST  as  it  is 
heavily  galvanized  with  the  fin¬ 
est  grade  of  Western  Spelter, 
and  is  much  easier  to  handle  and 
will  conform  to  irregular  curves 
much  better  than  any  other  form 
of  metal  or  wood  lath. 

Walls  or  ceilings  plastered  on 
this  lathing  WILL  NOT 
CRACK  OR  DROP  OFF,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  great  keying  quali¬ 
ties,  which  we  will  explain  if 
you  will  drop  us  a  card  asking 
for  our  booklet  No.  fir. 

“Note  the  V” 


Our  general  catalog  will  also 
be  mailed  free  upon  request,  which  describes  our  entire  line,  such  as  Greening’s  Patent  Trussed 
Steel  Wire  Lathing,  Buffalo  Crimped  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcing,  Wire  Cloth  of  all  kinds  and 
Wire  and  Artistic  Metal  Work  for  all  purposes.  DROP  US  A  LINE  AT  ONCE. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY 


464  TERRACE 


FORMERLY  SCHEELER  S  SONS 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  Little  Green  Book 
for  the  Flower  Garden 

{A  list  of  selected  stock ) 

PAUL  DOVE  (B)  Wellesley,  Mass.  (Copy  Free) 


GARDENING 
With  Modern  Tools 

Suburban  Gardening  with¬ 
out  them  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  lightly  — ■ 
You  have  little  time 
and  less  inclination  for 
gardening  under  old  con¬ 
ditions —  but,  with  mod¬ 
ern  tools  you  can  easily 
realize  your  ambition. 

IRON  AGE 

GARDEN  DRILLS 
AND  WHEEL  HOES 

Sow  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  hoe,  culti¬ 
vate,  weed,  ridge,  open  furrows  and  cover 
them,  etc.  Parts  change  quickly.  High 
steel  wheels,  steel  frame,  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  for  close  work.  39  combinations, 
k  $2.50  to  $12.00.  Ask  the  nearest  dealer  or 
\  seedsman  to  show  them,  and  write  us 
\  for  new  booklet,  “Gardening  With 
^  Modern  Tools.”  Also  one  on 
Sprayers  for  every  purpose. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G.  CO. 

Box  64-G 

GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Euonymus 

Alatus 


A  Large  Stock 

Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


* 


Norway 

Maples 


A  splendid  lot  of  trees  Ml 

Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


Burpee’s  Seeds 
Grow ! 

and  are  the  best  it  is  possible  to  produce!  If  you 
love  flowers,  you  have  a  rare  treat  on  pages  in 
and  1 12  of  Burpee's  Annual  for  1913,  where  we 
strive  to  describe  and  picture  in  nine  colors  the 
amazing  beauty  of  the 

New  African  Daisies  S|“  i'SrVlT’t,' 

most  attractive  annuals  that  have  been  “created”  in  a 
decade!  Wonderfully  profuse  in  bloom,  they  carpet  the 
ground  with  bright,  large,  daisy-like  flowers  and  are  easily 
grown  everywhere.  Per  pkt.  io  cts. 

Crimson  Ray  Cosmos  ^f’^-tifre^u'S’as 

many  petals  as  the  old  Cosmos  and  star-like.  Per  pkt. 
10  cts. 


Burbank' s  Rainbow  Corn  «„aaU;  “eSiyVown 

as  field  corn.  Per  pkt.  io  cts. 


Burpee’s  “ Airy-Fairy ”  Morning  Glory 

Countless  flowers,  ivory  white,  flushed  rosy  pink,  remain 
fully  expanded  until  afternoon.  Per  pkt.  io  cts. 

Rnr  Pff  rtt  we  w'h  send  all  the  above  and  also 
■*  £ -J  LIS.  one  regular  ten  cent  packet  each  of 
Burpee’s  Improved  Imperial  Centaureas, — Burbank’s 
New  Fire-Flame  Eschscholtzia, — Fordhook  Finest  Mixed 
Grandiflora  Phlox  and  the  charming  new  Burbank 
Poppies. 

43TEight  Elegant  Annuals,  costing  eighty  cents  sepa¬ 
rately. — mailed  for  only  25  cts./  Choicest  seed  of  each 
all  grown  upon  our  own  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  California. 

ft3T If  not  already  received,  be  sure  to  WRITE  TO-DAY 

Burpee’s  Annual 

Long  known  as  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog,”- — 
this  bright  book  of  180  pages  for  1913  is  better  than  ever 
before.  It  is  mailed  FREE,  upon  application. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 
Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 

43TSee  our  “Column  of  Sweet  Peas,”  on  page  29  of 
House  &  Carden  for  February. 


appeared  to  threaten  great  danger  to  this 
vitally  important  crop  of  the  irrigated 
regions  of  the  West.  The  bureau’s  ex¬ 
perts  have  been  studying  it  since  the  be¬ 
ginning,  have  been  engaged  in  importing 
its  natural  enemies  from  Europe  (it  is  a 
European  insect),  and  have  now  discov¬ 
ered  a  method  by  which  the  pest  can  be 
handled  after  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  has 
been  harvested.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time 
some  other  means  will  be  discovered 
whereby  the  important  first  crop  can  be 
saved. 


A  Manure  Water  Sack 

ROSES  should  always  receive  a  gener¬ 
ous  wetting  with  manure  water  as 
the  flower  buds  begin  to  swell.  The  size 
of  the  succeeding  blooms  is  a  splendid  re¬ 
ward  for  the  courtesy  on  your  part.  But 
to  have  a  barrel  of  a  slop  of  manure  and 
water  in  your  yard  is  offensive  in  many 
ways.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  put  half 
a  bushel  of  manure  in  an  old  sack,  drop 
it  at  the  root  of  your  favorite  rose,  stick 
the  nozzle  of  the  garden  hose  in  the  sack 
and  turn  on  a  gentle  stream  of  water.  The 
manure  solution  will  go  right  to  the  spot 
and  the  sack  later  dropped  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  garden.  Harry  N.  Hol 


When  the  Spring  Run  Starts  in 
the  Sugar  Bush 

( Continued  from  page  193) 

means  a  long  sap  season  if  you  have  a 
freeze  and  it  thaws  a  little  during  the  day. 
Of  course,  if  it  freezes  up  tight  for  long 
the  sap  stops  and  you’ve  got  to  set  around 
waitin’  for  good  weather.  Same  thing  if 
it  gets  too  warm.  That  may  end  the 
season  for  good.” 

The  next  day  a  new  problem  presented 
itself.  For  in  many  of  the  buckets  ice  was 
floating  when  we  got  around. 

“Chuck  it  away,”  was  Ray’s  advice, 
“unless  you  find  the  whole  pail  frozen 
solid.” 

This  seemed  to  me  wasteful  at  first,  but 
when  I  thought  of  salt  water  freezing,  I 
knew  that  the  action  of  freezing  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  separation  of  sugar  quite 
similar  to  that  of  evaporation.  Ray  told 
me  later  that  an  old  Indian  used  this  very 
method  of  getting  his  sirup  from  the  sap. 

We  worked  as  before  during  several 
days.  First  a  cold  snap  interrupted  our 
labors  and  later  a  few  very  warm  days 
seemed  to  suspend  the  flow.  One  day 
when  a  heavy  wind  swept  through  the 
bush  we  got  hardly  any  run  whatever. 
The  season  lasted  well  into  March  and  the 
camp  was  open  six  weeks  in  all.  But  by 
no  means  did  we  have  sap  run  each  day ; 
perhaps  we  had  ten  or  twelve  all  together. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  season  the  sap 
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select  your  shades,  write  for 
this  book 


This  book  not  only  tells  why  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy  Brenlin  Shades,  but  shows  how 
clever  housekeepers  everywhere  are  using 
Brenlin  to  make  their  windows  look  much  bet¬ 
ter.  It  contains  actual  samples  of  Brenlin  in  all 
grades  and  many  rich  colors,  and  gives  valua¬ 
ble  suggestions  for  their  artistic  use  in  har¬ 
monizing  room  color  schemes  and  draperies. 

With  this  book  we  will  send  you  the  name 
of  the  Brenlin  dealer  in  your  town  who  is  now 
ready  to  show  you  the  three  popular  grades, 
priced,  for  the  ordinary  window  (i  yd.  x  2 
yds.)  at 

75c,  55c  and  30c  the  par^Lo 

BRENLIN  UNFILLED— the  75c  grade — is  the 
world’s  finest  window  shade.  It  should  always 
be  chosen  where  length  of  service  and  attract¬ 
ive  appearance  are  desired.  For  this  grade  is 
made  of  closely  woven  cloth  without  the  “fill¬ 
ing”  that  causes  ordinary  shades  to  crack  and 
show  unsightly  streaks  and  pin-holes.  Sun  won’t 
fade  it  nor  water  spot  it.  It  is  supple — not  stiff 
—yet  always  hangs  straight  and  smooth.  And 
it  really  shades.  75c  for  windows  1  yd.  x  2  yds. 
Special  sizes  and  Brenlin  Duplex — white  one 
side,  dark  the  other — made  to  order  at  propor¬ 
tionate  prices. 

BRENLIN  FILLED  at  55c  and  BRENLIN  MA¬ 
CHINE  MADE  at  30c,  for  less  important  win¬ 
dows,  will  be  found  by  far  the  best  value  In 
shades  at'  these  prices. 

Write  for  the  Brenlin  Book  today.  CHAS.  W. 
BRENEMAN  &  CO.,  2080  Reading  Road,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

There  is  a  Brenlin  dealer  in  nearly  every  town. 
If  there  should  not  be  one  in  yours,  write  us 
and  we  will  supply  you  direct.  We  satisfactorily 
nil  hundreds  of  orders  by  mail  every  year. 


WHAT  crrn  PLANT  AND 
OUR  Jfllii/  TREE  CATALOG 

MEANS  TO  YOU 


1.  Complete  instruction  in  all  branches  of  Horticulture. 

Convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  Northern  Grown  Products. 
a  E11  very  best  varieties  in  cultivation  to  chose  from. 

■4.  full  directions  as  to  when,  how  and  what  to  grow  to  get  the 
_  T  most  out  of  your  garden  or  farm. 

Capdscapmg  your  home  grounds  at  small  expense, 
inis  book  of  128  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  on 
application.  Write  today.  It  is  full  of  just  the  information  you 
are  looking  for  to  make  your  garden,  farm  and  home  profitable 
and  attractive. 


L~13  LJ  Lft  C  rrTN  C  If  you  mention  this  paper  we 
X  1\£jLj  »  1  l.r.l  J  j  will  send  you  either  of  the 

_  .  ,  ...  following  varieties  free,  to 

•  convince  you  of  the  quality  of  our  Northern  Grown  Stock. 

May’s  Selection  of  Colossal  Pansies;  May  King 
Lettuce,  the  new  early  Head  Variety. 


L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.SS?.1 


changed  from  clear  white  and  later  on  got 
a  yellowish  tinge,  and  again  it  was  on 
Ray’s  diagnosis  that  the  season  was  de¬ 
cided  to  be  ended. 

As  he  tasted  it  one  morning  he  made  a 
face  and  said,  “Buddy  sap.’’  It  had  a 
peculiar  flavor  and  a  peculiar  odor. 

“It  don’t  do  no  good  to  keep  on  a  day 
later  than  when  you  get  buddy  sap.  Be¬ 
sides  it  spoils  your  trees,’’  was  Ray’s  ex¬ 
planation.  “If  you  notice,  on  some  of  the 
.branches  buds  are  beginning  to  grow  full." 

So  the  buckets  were  brought  in  and  to¬ 
gether  with  the  spouts  boiled  and  dried. 
The  evaporator  was  cleaned  out  with 
vinegar  and  the  little  shack  closed  up  to 
wait  for  another  season. 

Some  of  the  sirup  was  boiled  in  a  great 
wash  boiler  over  the  kitchen  stove  as  Ray 
had  decided,  and  made  into  cakes  and  those 
with  a  shining  row  of  sirup  cans  stowed 
away  for  the  delectation  of  others 
throughout  the  year. 

I  made  another  visit  to  the  bush  with 
Ray  a  few  weeks  later  and  this  time  we 
cleared  out  some  birch  and  oak  that 
seemed  crowding  on  the  maple. 

“The  best  sugar  bush  needs  some  care,” 
Ray  opined,  “but  it  is  worth  it.  You  see 
we  make  quite  a  bit  on  a  stand  like  this 
with  about  five  hundred  trees.  The  work 
is  fun  and  it  comes  when  we've  got  nothin’ 
else  to  do.  And  we  couldn't  use  this  land 
for  nothin’  else  save  pasturing  and  we’ve 
got  enough  of  that.  I  only  have  to  keep 
other  sorts  from  crowdin’  in.  You  get 
more  sap  from  a  straight  tree  that  ain’t 
crowded.  Seems  as  though  the  trees  that 
have  the  best  spreadin’  crown  give  the 
most  sap.  But  then  again  the  ground 
ought  to  be  shady  and  well  covered  with 
a  litter  of  leaves  so  it  don’t  dry  out  in 
summer.  That’s  why  I  don’t  let  the  cattle 
graze  here.  You  see  the  maples  don’t  root 
deep  and  much  of  the  nourishment  comes 
near  the  surface.  We’ve  got  it  about  right 
here  ’cause  on  the  south  side  of  the  slope 
we  get  an  earlier  start  than  most  of  the 
bushes  and  when  we  are  through  there  we 
can  work  on  the  north  side.  That  starts 
later.  The  trees  are  good  first  growth, 
too,  and  uncrowded.  Why  from  some  big 
trees  here  we  may  get  as  much  as  forty 
gallons,  although  on  the  average  it’s  less. 
You  see  that  makes  from  about  a  pint  to 
a  gallon  of  sirup  to  a  tree.  Rather  a  tidy 
little  item  that  just  comes  if  you  are  a  bit 
careful.  But  I  don’t  care  what  it  nets,  it’s 
an  awful  lot  of  fun.  When  a  man's  been 
locked  up  in  a  cow  barn  most  all  winter 
or  settin’  round  a  stove,  seems  like  this 
sugarin’  was  a  sort  of  ritual  celebratin’ 
spring  and  meanin’  you  was  to  be  purified 
into  a  real  man  ’stead  of  a  bunch  o’ 
clothes.” 

And  if  a  countryman  can  feel  like  that 
about  it  you  may  imagine  the  effect  that 
the  spring  run  has  upon  the  man  fresh 
from  the  city.  The  first  coming  of  spring' 
is  an  experience  well  worth  having ;  indeed 
one  has  not  entirely  lived  until  it  has  been 
enjoyed.  The  sap  run  in  the  sugar  bush 
typifies  the  whole  experience,  if  for  that 
alone  it  is  worth  while. 


Nothing  adds  greater  beauty  to 
a  house  than  a  tastefully-ar¬ 
ranged  garden — and  nothing  de¬ 
tracts  more  from  the  appearance 
of  a  garden  than  the  barren  spots 
where  seeds  “  refused  ”  to  grow. 

It  is  not  always  poor  soil  or  im¬ 
proper  care  that  makes  these  blotches; 
but  very  often  inferior  seeds  are  to 
blame.  Planting  poor  seeds  in  a  garden 
always  has  that  air  of  dubiousness — 
perhaps  they  may  grow,  and  then  again 
perhaps  they  may  not. 

Why  not  make  a  good  garden  a 
certainty  by  using  Good  Seeds  ? 


for  over  a  century — since  the  days  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson — have  been 
renowned  for  their  uniform  purity 
and  fertility. 

We  have  extensive  trial  grounds  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Long  Island,  as  well  as  in  France, 
and  no  effort  is  spared  that  might  possibly 
lead  to  the  betterment  of  our  seeds. 

Our  catalog  contains  a  most  complete 
list  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  and 
the  descriptions  it  contains  are  both 
clear  and  accurate.  Write  fora  copy 
now,  it  is  just  full  of  helpful  suggestions. 

And  while  you  have  your  pen  in  hand,,  ask  for 
a  packet  of  the  seeds  of  that  beautiful  new 
flower,  the  Hybrid  African  Daisy — ten  cents 
in  coin  or  stamps  will  cover  the  cost, 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  E  Barclay  St.,  (Miz)  New  York 


Redfern — Corsets 

In  anyfashionable  gathering 
Redfern  figures  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  greater  ele¬ 
gance.  The  fine  American 
corset  that  makes  Paris  look 
to  her  laurels — 


Redfern . 


Found  where  all  good  _ 

corsets  are  sold  $3.50  to  $15.00 

The  Warner  Bros.  Co. 

New  York— Chicago — San  Francisco 
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Band  With 
Tree  Tanglefoot ! 


No  Creeping  Insect  Escapes 
Its  Sticky,  Deadly  Grip  ! 


The  destroying  army  is  coming ! 
Don’t  wait  until  you  see  the  vanguard. 
Band  your  trees  with  Tree  Tanglefoot 
two  weeks  before  the  Gypsy,  Brown-tail 
and  Tussock  Moth  Caterpillars,  Canker 
Worms,  Climbing  Cut  Worms  and  Bag 
Worms  begin  their  ravaging  work. 

Easily  and  Quickly  Applied 
With  a  Wooden  Paddle 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  harmless  and  the  only 
sure  and  safe  protective.  One  pound  makes 
about  nine  lineal  feet  of  band.  One  coating 
lasts  three  months  and  longer  in  any  tem¬ 
perature,  rain  or  shine  —  remains  sticky  and 
powerful  twenty  times  as  long  as  any  other 
substance.  Needs  no  mixing  — just  open  the 
can  and  apply.  Will  not  soften  or  run  down 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Absolutely  prevents 

THE  O.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot 


Yom  actual  photograph  taken  at  Melrose.  Mass.  TREE  TANGLEFOOT 
saved  the  tree  on  the  left.  Moths  stripped  tree  on  right. 

any  creeping,  crawling  pests  from  harming 
your  trees. 

Sold  by  Reliable  Seed  Houses 

Prices:  One-pound  cans,  30c;  three-pound 
cans,  85c  :  ten-pound  cans,  $2.65  ;  twenty-pound 
cans,  $4.80.  Write  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Dept.  L  3  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot  (2) 
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Grow  An  Old 
lillliiiHI  Kentucky  Lawn 

You  can  have  a  lawn 
as  beautiful  and  vel 
vety  as  those  for 
which  the  Blue  Grass 
State  is  famed,  if  you 
use  the  genuine 

Seal  of  Kentucky 
Lawn  Seed 

Direct  from  the  Blue  Grass  St%te.  Grown,  selected 
and  cleaned  by  people  who  know  how.  Hundreds 
of  enthusiastic  users  are  enjoying  the  beautiful 
lawn  it  produces — why  not  you?  1  lb.  bag  30c;  4 
lb.  bag  $1.00;  9  lbs.  $2.00:  14  lbs.  $3.00;  all  pre¬ 
paid.  One  pound  is  sufficient  for  300  square  feet'. 
Order  today.  Interesting  folder  free  upon  request. 
BLUE  GRASS  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  F,  Covington,  Kenton  Co.,  Ky. 


— sent  free  on  request  to  any  garden  lover — 
is  more  than  a  mere  catalog  of  well-grown 
nursery  stock.  It  features  the  new,  rare  and 
unusual  plants  you  need  to  give  your  garden 
individuality.  For  instance, 


unusual  hedges  that  lend 
distinction  to  any  grounds 

Meehans’  New  Improved  Variegated-leaved 
Althaea  is  a  splendid  flowering  shrub,  of  up¬ 
right,  sturdy  growth — admirably  adapted  for 
hedge  use.  Can  you  imagine  any  hedge  more 
beautiful  than  this;  with  its  neat  variegated 
foliage  and  profuse  covering  of  flowers  from 
late  July  until  September? 

For  English  Garden  effects,  you  need  Beech 
Hedge.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  get  it 
right.  Our  years  of  effort  and  three  trans¬ 
plantings  have  been  well  rewarded  in  the  re¬ 
markable  stock  offered  now. 

Write  at  once  for  this  1913  Specialty  Plant 
Book.  If  you  have  a  new,  unplanted  property 
less  than  an  acre,  ask  also  for  our 

Special  New  Property  Proposition 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons 

Box  40  Germantown,  Phila. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  HOUSEKEEPER 


Last  year  you  had  to  take  the  second-best  in  your 
improvements  because  the  best  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  your  designers  and  there  were  no  experts  in  your 
locality. 

House  and  Garden  is  the  advisor  you  need  if  you 
contemplate  improvements  of  any  kind  about  the  house 
or  garden.  It  covers  the  field  of  decoration,  furnishing 
and  gardening  with  authority,  artistic  taste  and  pre¬ 
cision,  and  its  whole  purpose  is  to  make  the  home  more 
beautiful  and  more  livable.  The  beauty  of  the  magazine 
and  its  illustrations  will  be  a  pleasure  for  you,  even 
if  you  do  not  plan  any  changes  or  improvements  just 
now.  Let'  your  subscription  start  with  March  1st,  and 
include  this  helpful  expert  among  your  regular  visitors. 

$3.00  a  year;  25  cents  a  copy. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York 


Correspondence 

Editor’s  Note: — From  the  numerous  letters 
which  come  in  from  subscribers  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  offer  to  help  them  solve  their 
house  problems,  we  select  the  following  which , 
in  conjunction  with  the  replies,  seem  to  us  to 
have  somewhat  more  than  a  merely  individual 
value. 

Query. — As  a  subscriber  to  House  & 
Garden  I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of 
your  offer  to  answer  questions  relative 
to  interior  decoration. 

I  wish  to  know  what  you  would  sug¬ 
gest  for  pictures  for  a  living-room  12'  x 
22'  (this  room  being  the  only  one  in  the 
house  where  pictures  could  be  hung  h> 
advantage)  paneled  by  means  of  battens 
nailed  on  rough  plaster,  plate  shelf  5'  Jl/2,h 
from  floor,  battens  and  shelf  fumed  oak 
and  plaster  dark  brown  below  plate  shelf 
and  turquoise  blue  above,  beamed  ceiling 
and  plaster  on  ceiling  buff. 

There  are  four  available  spaces  for  pic¬ 
tures :  2'  5U"  x  8'  6",  2'  5>4"  x  3'  6", 

2'  5 y2"  x  4'  9"  and  2'  5 y2"  x  10'  o"  (over 
fireplace) . 

Furniture  is  slightly  mission,  fumed 
oak,  and  consists  of  couch,  table,  bookcase, 
two  rockers  and  two  pieces  of  willow,  and 
two  dark  red  rugs  of  sarabend  pattern. 

F.  G. 

Answer. — Choosing  the  pictures  for 
one’s  home  is  so  much  a  personal  matter 
that  it  is  hard  to  give  any  advice  on  the 
matter.  I  can  give  you  a  few  suggestions 
that  may  be  of  some  aid  to  you  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  to  buy  for  your  living-room. 
In  the  first  place,  I  should  have  har¬ 
monious  color.  The  color  of  the  wall  be¬ 
ing  dark  brown  below  the  plate  rail  and 
turquoise  blue  above,  I  should  certainly 
bring  the  color  of  the  lower  wall  into  the 
upper  division  in  some  way.  If  you  are- 
going  to  use  Oriental  rugs,  I  should  use 
"fairly  colorful  pictures  (perhaps  some  em¬ 
broideries,  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Indian) 
either  under  glass  or  tacked  carefully 
on  the  wall.  Every  year  at  the  various  art 
exhibitions  there  are  some  charming  paint¬ 
ings  which  are  moderate  in  price.  One 
can  buy  some  very  excellent  things  in  this 
way  at  from  $25.00  to  $150.00.  If  you 
are  a  devotee  to  Japanese  prints  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  subjects 
of  very  beautiful  colors,  which  would 
bring  in  the  brown,  blue,  and  perhaps  a 
touch  of  that  very  beautiful  Japanese 
orange  which  they  use  so  much. 

Single  prints  could  be  framed  on  silk 
(as  I  recommend  all  Japanese  prints  being 
framed)  in  a  soft  brown  'frame,  that 
would  fit  the  smaller  spaces  you  have, 
while  the  long  spaces  could  have  triptyches 
(three  piece  prints)  or  five  piece  prints. 
A  triptych  would  fill  your  eight  foot  space 
nicely,  while  a  five  or  seven  piece  print 
would  be  decorative  for  over  the  fireplace. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  Japanese  prints, 
some  photographs  or  carbon  prints  of  the 
old  masters,  more  particularly  prints  of 
drawings,  would  be  excellent.  Holbein 
prints  come  in  at  least  three  sizes,  at  $i.oo> 
$1.75  and  $2.50  each,  and  are  very  excel¬ 
lent.  For  the  long  space  over  the  fireplace 
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Safeguard  the  Health  of 
Your  Family. 

Your  walls  can  be  perfectly 
sanitary  as  well  as  artiftic. 
Hygienic  Kalsomine  purifies 
and  at  tbe  same  time  creates  a 
charming,  healthful  environ¬ 
ment,  and  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  wall  finish  on  the  market. 
It  goes  furthest,  lasts  well 
longest  and  does  not  ruh  off. 

We  want  you  to  have  a 
copy  of  our  “  Home  Deco¬ 
rator,  a  hook  of  helpful  dec¬ 
orating  suggestions  m  colors. 
A.sk  your  dealer  or  write  us. 
It  is  free.  Department  F. 

ADAMS  5  ELTINC  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd..  CHICAGO 


Rhododendrons 


HI  iMMiumi  1  . Iiif 

Hardy  Varieties 
Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


GROWN  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

under  soil  and  climate  advantages, 
Steele's  Sturdy  Stock  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  kind.  Great  assortment  of  Fruit, 
Nut,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees, 
Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  SuruDS, 
Roses,  etc.  Fully  Described  in  my 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue — it’s  free! 

T.E.STEELE,  Pomona  Nurseries, Palmyra, N.J. 


you  could  have  several  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  subjects  framed  together,  and 
you  might  use  one  or  two  single  prints. 
I  would  not  use  too  many  Holbeins  in  the 
same  room  as  the  general  character  of  the 
prints  is  the  same,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  Japanese  prints.  For  the  other  spaces 
you  could  choose  carbon  prints  of  some  of 
your  favorite  subjects.  Carbon  prints 
measuring  14  x  18  to  16  x  20  inches  cost 
about  $5.00  each. 

Very  beautiful  Japanese  prints  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  your  room  can 
be  bought  for  from  $4.00  to  $50.00,  $60.00 
or  $75.00  for  a  series  of  prints  to  fill  your 
large  spaces. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in 
selecting  your  pictures  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  do  so.  I  am  in  touch  with  most  of 
the  artists,  try  to  attend  the  greater  part 
of  the  exhibitions  and  see  the  pictures  that 
are  offered  for  sale  and  know’  the  prices 
asked.  I  have  a  large  collection  of  Japan¬ 
ese  prints  of  my  own,  and  am  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  selections  of  prints  for  any 
one  desiring  them,  and  I  am,  of  course, 
in  touch  with  most  of  the  stores  that  carry 
prints  and  photographs. 


Query. — I  am  about  to  furnish  a  new 
home  and  would  be  most  grateful  for 
some  suggestions  as  to  wall  treatments, 
floor  coverings,  hangings,  etc. 

The  house  covers  a  ground  space  of  41' 
x  30'  with  41'  frontage  west. 

The  hall  is  in  the  center  with  living- 
room  on  south  and  dining-room  on  north 
side,  both  rooms  facing  west.  Opening  off 
from  the  living-room  toward  the  east  is  a 
den. 

I  would  also  like  color  schemes  and 
ideas  for  bedrooms,  one  furnished  with 
cream  enameled  bedroom  set  and  another 
in  Circassian  walnut.  The  bedrooms  on 
upper  floor  are  laid  out  much  like  the 
rooms  in  lower  floor.  All  woodwork  on 
upper  floor  is  old  ivory  enamel. 

On  lower  floor,  Oregon  pine  in  dark 
brown,  wainscoting  up  to  window  sills. 
Finished  hardwood  floors  down  stairs ; 
waxed  pine  upstairs. 

We  have  a  glorious  view  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay,  the  Golden  Gate  and  surround¬ 
ings  and  I  would  like  some  suggestions  for 
a  name  or  inscription  or  motto  suggestive 
of  this  fact ;  and  where  such  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  might  be  placed.  E.  w.  h. 

Answer. — Your  letter  of  inquiry  did 
not  state  whether  you  had  any  furni¬ 
ture  which  must  be  employed  in  your 
down  stairs  rooms,  nor  give  me  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  preference  for  the  color 
scheme  for  your  lower  floor.  The  varie- 
tie:  of  wall  coverings,  rugs  and  other  fur¬ 
nishings  are  in  innumerable  colors,  and 
tones  of  color,  are  so  great  that  any  one 
of  many  color  schemes  might  be  suggested. 
Old  gold  and  blue,  or  old  gold  and  mul¬ 
berry  make  very  beautiful'  combinations 
of  color,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you 
have  some  wall  covering  of  grass  cloth 
fabric,  or  paper  of  an  old  gold  used  in 
your  dining-room,  hall  and  living-room. 


AGLOBE-WERNICKE  Book¬ 
case  in  the  home  encourages 
the  whole  family  to  reading 

habits.  Its  unit  principle  encourages  library 
building  as  it  permits  of  classifications  ac¬ 
cording  to  topics  or  authors  and  extra  units 
can  be  purchased  as  needed  at  a  few  dollars 
each.  Its  beauty  and  utility  have  made  this 
the  Globe-Wernicke  period  in  bookcases. 
Globe-Wernicke  Bookcases  are  made  in 
many  styles  and  finishes  to  suit  the  color 
scheme  of  different  interior  trims.  Sold  by 
1500  authorized  agencies.  Where  not  rep¬ 
resented  goods  will  be  shipped  on  approval, 
freight  prepaid. 

Booklovers’  Shopping  List— FREE 

This  little  book  lists  the  works  of  great 
authors  and  gives  their  prices  in  sets. 

The  list  includes  the  low-priced  popular 
sets  as  well  as  the  de  luxe  editions.  Every 
book  buyer  should  have  a  copy.  Sent 
free  with  the  Globe-Wernicke  Catalogue. 

I  Address  Dept.  H.  G. 

SfteSloFc^WSrmckceo.  Cin0t£at! 

Dranch  Stores — New  York,  380-382  Broadway,  Philadel- 
phia.1012-1014  Chestnut  Street,  Boston, 91-93  Federal  Street, 
Washington,  1218-1220  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Chicago,  231-235  So. 
Wabash  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  128-134  Fourth  Avenue,  E. 


Moth  Proof  Red  Cedar  Chest 


On  15  Days*  Free  Trial 

TAN 


Write 
for  64 
Page 
Cata¬ 
log 

Book, 
“Story 
of  Red 
Cedar” 
Postpaid,  Free 


A  PIEDMONT 
Southern  Red  Cedar  Chest 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  your 
home  at  factory  prices.  Freight  prepaid, 

No  more  beautiful  or  useful  bridal  or  birthday  gift.  Pays  for  itself  in 
every  home.  Protects  furs  and  woolens  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and 
damp.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  of  special  offer. 

PIEDMONT  REP  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  B  Statesville 


sen  in 
st  and  I 
offer.  I 
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A  properly  de- 
si  g  n  e  d  and  well 
planned  Fergola  is 
the  finishing  touch 
to  the  architectural 
and  landscape  per¬ 
fection  of  elaborate 
grounds — it  is  the 
one  thing  needful  to 
confirm  the  artistic 
character  of  a  mod¬ 
est  home. 

If  interested  in 
Wood  Columns,  send 
for  Catalogue  P-40. 


Our  Pergola  Al¬ 
bum  P-28,  just  is¬ 
sued,  contains  48 
large  pages  devoted 
to  the  illustration 
and  description  of 
Pergolas,  sunrooms, 
and  other  garden  ac¬ 
cessories  in  their 
adaptations  to  every 
requirement  of  land¬ 
scape  work.  Same 
will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 

ROLL’S  PATENT 
LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

ELSTON  and  WEBSTER 
AVENUES,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Suitable  for 

PERGOLAS,  PORCHES, 
and  INTERIOR  USE 

EASTERN  OFFICE 
1123  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Beautiful  Lawns 
and  Gardens 


With  their  wonderful  colors  and  delicious  perfumes: 
their  luscious  berries  and  tender  greens  depend  upon 
natural  fertilizer.  The  best  soil  will  fail  unless  it  is 
kept  rich  and  fertile  with 

Wizard  Brand  Sheep  Manure 

Dried  and  Pulverized 


AA  for  200  lb.  barrel  prepaid  east  of  Omaha. 
V__L.  Special  quantity  prices  and  Free  Book- 
let — sent  for  your  name  on  a  postal. 

THE  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO. 

25  Union  Stock  Yards  Chicago 

Wizard  Brand  is  sold  bv  Seedsmen  and  Garden  Sunnly  Houses 


Beautiful  Lawns 


Lawns  that  are  distinctive;  that  show  early  and 
late  and  all  of  the  time  that  they  are  different; 
lawns  of  wonderful  texture;  a  rich  green,  velvety 
carpet  out  of  doors;  such  lawns  are  made  with 

KflLAKfl 

FERTILIZED  QRflSS  SEED 

Expert  blendingof  purest  seeds  of  choice  lawn  grasses 
in  combination  with  specially  prepared  natural  fertil¬ 
izer  insures  best  distribution  and  quick,  strong  germination. 

Kalaka  in  5  lb.  boxes  at  $1.00  express  prepaid  East 
or  $1.25  West  of  Omaha.  Special  prices  for  quantities 
of  50  lbs.  and  over.  Order  today. 


maker,  sent  free  if  you  mention  your  dealer. 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,  1102  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 


■' Gaumer  Lighting  everywhere,  follows  the  evening  glow” 


Is  your  Den  artistically  lighted? 

Have  you  appropriate  fixtures  in  your  Hall  or  Bil¬ 
liard  Room? 

Gaume^r 

Hand  Wrought 

ti^htin^  Fixtures 

if  wisely  selected,  will  harmonize  with  the  surround¬ 
ings  and  blend  with  the  furnishings  in  color,  tone  and 
style. 

We  are  the  acknowledged  authority  on  hand-wrought  unusual 
fixtures.  A  book  of  recent  designs  is  at  your  service. 

The  Antique  Copper,  Bronze  or  Brass  finish  on  every  piece 
for  interior  installation  is  positively  guaranteed — look  for  the 
Guarantee-Tag  as  displayed  on  each  fixture  in  the  stores 
of  Progressive  Dealers  who  stock  our  latest  designs. 

JOHN  L.  GAUMER  CO.,  Dept.  A 
22i>  and  Wood  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


The  over  hangings,  seats  of  your  din¬ 
ing-room  chairs,  rugs  and  other  furnish¬ 
ings  of  your  dining-room  might  be  of 
figured  mulberry,  or  in  mulberry  tones.  A 
linen  tapestry  for  the  draperies ;  a  woolen 
tapestry  for  the  chair  seats,  and  a  rug 
embodying  the  two  colors — mulberry  and 
old  gold. 

The  hall  I  should  furnish  in  tones  of  old 
gold.  The  living-room,  being  a  south 
room,  might  be  carried  out  in  tones  of  old 
gold  and  old  blue.  Many  beautiful  fab¬ 
rics,  rugs,  potteries,  etc.,  coming  in  these 
colors. 

In  the  den  back  of  the  living-room,  the 
tapestry  paper  might  be  used.  The  pre¬ 
dominating  color  should  be  old  blue. 
Where  the  paper  is  figured,  hangings  and 
other  fabric  furnishings  of  the  room 
should  be  plain  old  blue  goods. 

The  bedroom  in  which  you  are  going 
to  use  the  cream  enamel  set,  would  be 
charming  in  a  shell  pink.  Shadow  cre¬ 
tonnes  in  beautiful  patterns  come  in  these 
tones,  and  a  striped  wallpaper  at  only  30 
cents  a  roll  can  be  had.  Plain  mohair 
“Tudor-’  rugs,  size  3  by  6,  which  are  a 
lovely  color,  and  are  soft  to  the  feet,  cost 
$9.50  each. 

The  Circassian  walnut  set  T  should  use 
in  the  blue  room.  Tudor  rooms  are  also 
to  be  had  in  a  charming  tone  of  blue  wall¬ 
papers  and  fabrics. 

Shadow  cretonnes,  or  linen  tapestries 
come  in  beautiful  designs  and  colorings 
appropriate  for  use  in  such  a  room. 

Why  do  you  not  use  the  name  “Golden 
Glow”  for  your  place,  and  have  planted  in 
the  yard,  or  grounds,  large  clumps  of  this 
profusely  flowering  plant?  The  name  is 
also  suggestive  of  your  view  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay,  and  the  Golden  Gate.  The  name 
might  be  designed  and  cut  out  of  heavy 
brass  or  wood,  covered  with  gold  leaf, 
and  inserted  in  the  chimney  or  wall  of  your 
house  in  some  way.  I  refer  you  to  the 
article  in  the  September  number  of  this 
magazine.  “Distinctive  Devices  for  House 
Exteriors”  for  suggestions. 

Should  you  be  interested  in  carrying  out 
any  of  the  color  schemes  suggested,  I 
would  be  glad,  upon  hearing  from  you, 
to  send  you  samples  of  wall  paper,  rugs 
and  fabrics  suggested. 


Query. — Have  read  with  interest  your 
“Inside  the  House,”  and  wish  for  a  few  of 
your  good  suggestions  for  a  new  home. 
The  exterior  is  “Germantown  Colonial” — 
Bokara  brick,  white  trimmings,  formal  en¬ 
trance,  and  living  porch  at  right. 

The  living-room  is  to  be  finished  in 
dark  oak,  but  the  furniture  is  mahogany. 
What  would  you  suggest  for  the  color 
scheme;  also  kind  and  color  of  brick  for 
a  plain  brick  fireplace? 

The  dining-room  is  to  be  in  white  wood¬ 
work,  blue  walls,  with  mahogany  furni¬ 
ture.  Would  you  advise  panels ;  if  so  how 
high?  The  ceiling  is  nine  feet  and  the 
room  15'  x  16' — no  high  windows. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  finish  for  kitchen  walls,  woodwork 
and  floor  ?  V.  R.  P. 
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Answer—  As  the  walls  of  your  dining¬ 
room  are  to  be  covered  in  blue,  and  I  judge 
that  the  hall,  dining-  and  living-room  are 
closely  related,  the  color  scheme  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

It  seems  to  me  I  should  have  the  hall 
in  brown,  and  the  living-room  in  blue  and 
brown.  Rugs  copied  from  Chinese  pat¬ 
terns  may  be  had  at  prices  very  consider¬ 
ably  under  the  price  of  Chinese  rugs,  and 
these  are  in  delightful  tones  of  blue  and 
brown. 

The  walls  might  be  a  good  tone  of 
brown  grass  cloth,  or  paper  of  grass 
cloth  effect;  the  over  hangings  and  other 
furnishings  of  old  blue.  A  brown  tone  of 
tapestry  brick,  in  which  there  are  little 
specks  of  blue,  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  fireplace. 

Personally,  I  prefer  painted  wood  for  the 
kitchen,  and  light  color  for  the  wall.  While 
this  soils  easily,  it  is  also  easily  cleaned, 
and  it  seems  so  much  more  cheerful  and 
clean  than  any  other  finish  or  color.  If 
you  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  lino¬ 
leum  floor  covering,  this  is  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  easily  cleaned.  If  not,  leave 
the  kitchen  floor  perfectly  plain.  It  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition  and  made  almost 
white  by  conscientious  cleaning. 


Query. — Your  letter  in  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  decorations  of  my 
house  received.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  home,  as  I  mentioned  before,  is  to 
be  Georgian  Colonial  in  style  and  we  have 
decided  to  change  the  inside  finish  from 
oak  to  ivory  white  enamel  throughout,  in 
order  to  conform  more  nearly  with  the 
exterior.  Liking  your  suggestions  for  the 
oak  finish  so  much  we  wish  you  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  color  scheme  suitable  for  the  white 
finish.  The  dining-room  I  wish  to  keep  in 
blue.  Do  you  advise  paneling  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room  and  if  so  to  what  height? 

There  is  a  cornice  in  the  living-room, 
(which  is  15'  x  26'  by  9')-  The  windows 
are  two  feet  from  the  floor  and  are  3'  x  5' 
having  fifteen  square  panes.  Same  in  the 
dining-room. 

The  fireplace  is  very  large,  being  5'  x  8' 
with  the  opening  2 /'  x  4'.  We  wish  to 
have  it  brick  rather  than  tile.  Can  you 
suggest  a  color  for  the  brick  that  would 
harmonize  with  white  woodwork  and  ma¬ 
hogany  furniture?  Could  the  shelf  of 
the  mantel  be  mahogany  or  should  it,  too, 
be  white? 

Have  you  a  suggestion  on  lighting  fix¬ 
tures?  V.  R.  P. 

Answer. — Enclosed  I  am  sending  you 
samples  of  blue  paper  (silk  fibre  for  your 
dining-room,  and  a  tan  Java  canvas  for 
your  living-room  and  hall)  which  it  seems 
to  me  should  be  alike.  The  prices  are 
marked  on  the  back.  For  draperies  in  the 
dining-room  I  am  sending  a  linen  tapestry 
at  $1.25  a  yard.  Into  your  dining-room 
you  might  add  a  note  or  two  of  this 
mulberry  cotton  velvet,  which  carries  out 
the  note  in  the  linen. 

For  the  draperies  in  the  living-room 
I  am  sending  a  sample  of  unfadeable  fab- 
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I 


F  you  are  perplexed  over  any  Decorative 
problem,  a  visit  to  the  Studios  may  prove 
of  interest  and  assistance.  In  addition 
to  the  displays  in  our  show  rooms,  Experts  in 
Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings  will  be 
pleased  to  make  suggestions  without  obligation. 
Inquiries  by  mail  will  be  given  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  and  Illustrations  sent  upon  request. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET 

A  COPY  OF 


Planning  a  Trip  Abroad 

By  BLAIR  JAEKEL,  E.  R.  G.  S. 

IT  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  think  about  your  trip  to  Europe,  and  to  make  plans  for  it. 

Particularly  timely,  therefore,  is  this  valuable  book,  for  it  is  a  guide  to  both  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  going.  It  suggests  preparatory  reading,  helps  you  to  choose  steamer  and 
stateroom  advantageously,  tells  you  the  clothing  you  will  need,  how'  to  carry  your  money, 
what  provision  to  make  for  steamship  comforts,  how  much  and  when  to  give  tips;  and 
there  is  a  great  wealth  of  other  information  on  every  travel  need. 

Your  bookseller  can  supply  you.  Send  for  catalogue. 

McBRIDE,  NAST&  CO.,  Publishers,  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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TRADE  A  HARK 


The  appetite  readiiy  responds 
to  food  that  is  daintily  served 


353 

TUMBLER 

AND 

WATER 

BOTTLE 


353  CREAMER 


N<rx  «iir  rss.  r  SPECIMENS  TEN  TO  J|fe 

o  r  w  ay  fifteen  feet 

SSend  for  Catalog.  dr 

jP  r  U  C  ©  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 

*  New  Haven,  Depl.  N,  Connecticut 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 


Benches,  Chairs,  Tables, 
Arbors,  Treillage,  Per¬ 
golas,  in  painted  and 
rustic 

Send  for  catalog  of  many  designs 


North  Shore  Ferneries  Co. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 


OWNERS  AND  BUILDERS 

OF  CEMENT  HOUSES 

Write  for  interesting  free  book  telling  how  cement 
buildings  can  be  successfully  painted  and  water- proofed 
at  slight  cost. 

It  contains  color  plates  showing  how  CHI-NAMEL 
CEMENTONE  will  improve  the  appearance  of  new  cement 
buildings, and  make  the  exterior  of  old  buildings  look  new. 

THE  OHIO  VARNISH  CO.,  8602  Kinsman  Rd.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Free  Book  on 
Lawn  Making 

It  tells  you  how  to  make 
and  care  for  a  new 
lawn.  Also  tells  you 
how  to  renew  an 
old  worn-out 
lawn.  In  fact, 
this  book  gives 
all  data  on 
making  and 
maintaining  a 
beautiful  lawn. 

Every  home  owner 
should  have  this  book. 

It  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

Dunham  “Water-Weight” 
Rollers  Roll  Your  Lawn 

Do  you  know  that  the  most  essential  tool 
for  the  care  of  a  lawn  is  a  Roller ?  A  roller 
will  eradicate  weeds,  discourage  moles  and 
ants,  keep  grass  from  dying  out  in  spots,  and 
promote  even  growth  from  a  hard,  smooth 
surface  over  which  the  mower  will  operate  to 
perfection.  Dunham  ‘‘Water-Weight”  Roller 
Bearing  Rollers  are  superior  to  all  others. 
They  are  roller  bearing  and  easy  to  operate. 
Insist  on  a  Dunham.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  them,  write  us.  For  sale  by  leading 
Hardware  and  Seed  Stores.  Don’t  fail  to 
write  for  our  Free  Book  on  Lawn  Making. 

THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

130  FRONT  STREET,  BEREA,  OHIO 

The  Largest  Roller  Manufacturer  in  the  World 


ric,  50  inches  wide  and  $2.50  a  yard.  One- 
half  width,  however,  does  for  the  over¬ 
hangings  if  they  come  only  to  the  sill.  L 
also  enclose  samples  of  cotton  velvet  in. 
old  blue  and  rustic  brown,  which  you. 
may  need  for  notes  of  accent  in  the  living- 
room. 

I  am  sending  a  sample  of  a  very  inex¬ 
pensive  but  effective  fabric  made  of  jute- 
for  portieres  and  hangings  in  the  hall. 

I  should  not  have  the  shelf  of  the  mantel 
of  mahogany.  It  should  be  white  like  the- 
rest  of  the  mantel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  lighting  fixtures  in- 
a  small  house  are  best  kept  extremely  sim¬ 
ple.  Charming  effects  can  then  be  had  by- 
making  silk  shades  of  materials  that  har¬ 
monize  with  the  furnishings  of  each  room. 
Soft  silk  gives  a  much  cosier  and  more- 
homelike  effect  than  glass  shades  and  pen¬ 
dants,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give 
you  some  suggestions  if  you  carry  out 
the  color  schemes  I  have  suggested,  or 
any  definite  scheme. 

The  dining-room  might  be  paneled  to- 
either  three  and  one-half  or  four  feet,  or 
as  high  as  six  feet. 

I  enclose  a  sample  of  a  very  effective  net 
that  would  be  appropriate  for  the  window 
curtains  throughout  the  house.  The  effect 
from  the  outside  of  the  house  is  much 
more  pleasing  if  all  the  curtains  which- 
hang  next  to  the  windows  are  alike. 

Should  you  wish  to  use  any  of  these  fab¬ 
rics  of  which  I  have  sent  samples,  I  should- 
be  very  glad  to  purchase  them  for  you 
which  entails  no  extra  expense  to  you. 


Query. — Will  you  give  me  some  sug¬ 
gestions  of  artistic  furnishings  and  decor¬ 
ation  for  a  large  living-room  27'  x  16'  west 
front  and  south  side,  finished  in  dark  ma¬ 
hogany  wood.  What  would  you  suggest 
for  the  walls  and  lamp  and  general  furni¬ 
ture?  The  ceiling  is  beamed  and  the 
house  is  a  bungalow. 

I  also  have  a  lounging  room  whose  in¬ 
side  wall  is  finished  in  pressed  brick,  red, 
more  yellow  than  dark,  with  green  finished 
woodwork.  What  would  you  suggest  for 
furniture  and  rugs,  etc.  This  is  strictly 
a  family  room  and  is  on  the  southeast, 
with  many  windows. 

Both  rooms  have  open  fireplaces. 

What  wallpaper  would  you  put  in  a 
north  dining-room,  finished  in  quartered 
oak  stained  dark  brown? 

M.  O.  K. 

Answer. — Hofi  Cloth  would  make  a  very 
pretty  wall  covering  for  your  lounging 
room.  This  comes  in  a  number  of  weaves 
and  colors,  and  costs  forty-five  cents  per 
yard.  I  enclose  a  sample  that  you  may 
know  what  the  material  is.  The  sample 
enclosed  is  an  excellent  color  to  go  with 
your  green  woodwork,  but  there  are  other 
colors  which  I  can  send  to  you  if  you  are 
interested. 

In  this  room  I  would  suggest  having 
some  large  comfortable  chairs  of  willow, 
stained  to  harmonize  with  your  wall  cover¬ 
ing  and  woodwork.  I  will  also  send  you 
samples  of  willow  if  you  are  interested. 
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As  your  dining-room  is  a  north  room 
you  will  have  to  use  a  paper  with  some 
warmth  of  color. 

The  paper  with  the  little  fleur-de-lis 
pattern  of  which  I  send  a  sample  would 
make  an  exceedingly  pretty  room.  While 
the  little  pattern  is  not  blue  it  gives  the 
•effect  of  being  so,  and  blue  is  usually  very 
nice  introduced  in  a  dining-room. 

I  would  suggest,  if  you  use  this  paper 
that  you  get  curtains  with  a  little  blue  in 
them — Japanese  towelling  makes  very 
pretty  side  curtains — and  also  use  some 
pottery,  such  as  the  Brittany  pottery,  with 
blue  and  yellow  in  it.  The  rug  for  the 
•dining-room  should  be  in  this  case  of  old 
blue  and  yellow  or  buff.  Many  excellent 
rugs  come  in  these  colorings. 

Since  the  woodwork  in  the  living-room 
is  mahogany,  I  should  use  a  paper  with 
some  red  in  it.  I  am  sending  a  sample  of 
very  handsome  paper  with  gold,  blue  and 
red  in  it.  Khiva  rugs  with  their  dark, 
rich  colorings  would  be  beautiful  in  this 
room  if  this  paper  were  used.  Hangings 
•could  be  of  the  same  tone  of  red,  and 
some  comfortable,  spacious  lounging 
■chairs,  and  a  large  divan  in  the  same 
colorings  would  be  appropriate  and  har¬ 
monious. 

If  these  suggestions  interest  you,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  go  into  the  matter 
more  fully,  sending  you  samples  of  the 
materials,  furniture  or  rugs  you  might 
■decide  upon.  This  service  entails  no  extra 
•expense  to  you. 


Query. — I  should  be  very  greatly 
•obliged  to  you  if  you  would  kindly  give 
•me  your  advice  in  the  following  matter : 

I  am  building  a  small  house  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  and  I  am  very  much  puzzled  to  know 
what  color  draperies  and  rugs  to  get  for 
the  living-room  (size  14'  8"  x  16'  8")  the 
walls  of  which  are  yellow,  the  woodwork 
white  and  the  furniture  mahogany.  What 
would  you  suggest?  The  curtains  will 
(hang  between  two  white  columns,  which 
form  the  doorway  leading  to  the  entrance 
Ihall.  Also,  what  color  tiles  would  you 
suggest  for  the  fireplace  in  this  room? 
The  woodwork,  mantel,  etc.,  will  be  white. 

J.  F. 

Answer. — Almost  any  color  will  har¬ 
monize  nicely  with  your  yellow  walls ; 
brown,  blue  or  green.  My  own  prefer¬ 
ence  would  be  for  brown  or  for  blue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  location  of  the  room, 
whether  it  has  a  northern  or  a  southern 
exposure.  Whichever  color  you  employ 
for  your  draperies  and  rugs  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  carry  out  in  the  tiling  of  the 
fireplace.  By  all  means  I  should  have  the 
woodwork  of  the  mantel  white.  Cotton 
velvet,  which  comes  50"  wide  for  $2.50 
a  yard  would  be  excellent  for  your  heavy 
draperies,  and  some  of  the  unfadeable  fab¬ 
rics  for  the  lighter  draperies.  I  enclose 
a  few  samples  of  both  materials. 

If  you  do  not  feel  that  you  can  btfy 
Oriental  rugs,  in  which  I  would  suggest 
that  the  colors  be  mostly  blues  and  browns, 
the  Caledon  rugs  which  come  in  many  ex¬ 
cellent  colors  at  $4.00  a  square  yard,  or 


=<\HE  word  “lock”  is  not  safe  enough  for  you  to  use 
to  lock  up  valuable  possessions.  There  are  locks  in 
which  positive  security  has  been  carried  to  the 
superlative  degree. 


There  is  a  Yale  Lock  for  every  purpose,  from  the  smallest  bureau 
drawer  to  the  largest  barn  door — from  the  simplest  padlock  to 
the  most  complicated  bank  lock.  In  order  that  you  may 
recognize  these  locks  and  that  we,  the  manufacturers,  may  get 
the  credit  for  making  them,  we  put  the  word  “Yale”  like  this 


on  every  lock  we  make.  The  word  “Yale”  identifies  the 
lock  and  protects  the  lock-up. 

THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 

9  Murray  Street,  New  York 
Makers  of  Yale  Products 


OWAY 

Poiftiw 

•VO UR. Garden  and  Home 
1  will  haveNewCharm  with 
y^istic  Pottery  selected 
r-omthe  Calloway  Collection 
Strong  and  Dura  Isle  Mater¬ 
ial  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  of 
Pots.Boxes  Vases.  Sundials.  Ben- 
/  chcs  and  other-  Terra  Cotta 
Garden  Furniture  ccxis> 

G ah <T)way  Terra  CoTta  Co. 

3218  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Pansies 

for 

Remembrance 

nPHERE  is  a  charm  about  the  pansy  that  brings 
■*•  up  pleasant  recollections  and  makes  it  every¬ 
one’s  favorite.  Be  sure  that  it  is  upon  your  plant¬ 
ing  list.  Never  before  have  we  been  so  successful 
in  growing  sturdy  plants  that  are  unsurpassed  for 
wonderful  color,  variety  and  size  of  blossom.  We 
can  ship  you  at  any  time  plants  that  are  bound  to 
grow;  our  famous  prize  pansies  at  the  nominal 
price: 

50  cents  a  dozen,  3  dozen  for  a  dollar.  $2.5°  Pe* 
hundred,  $20.00  per  thousand. 

A  stamp  will  bring  a  list  of  exceptional  dahlias 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Martinsville  Floral  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 
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’ for  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


ie  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co,  944  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Tour  celery  and 
cauliflower  will 
be  Digger-earlier 


With  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash,  you  don’t 
have  to  cover  and  uncover  the  frames  with 
heavy  mats  and  boards.  The  small  si  inch 
air  space  between  the  layers  of  glass  af¬ 
fords  perfectprotection  against  frost,  and 
hyour  plants  get  allthe  light  and  warmth 
1  they  need. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  start  y oar 
cauliflowers,  celery,  cabbages,  melons,  etc. 
With  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash,  your 
plants  will  be  earlier — hardier — and  you 


You  can  get 
earlier — bigger — 
more  profitable 
plants 

And  with  far  less 
labor  and  expense 
than  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  single  glass 
sash 


can  begin  gathering  while  they  are  still  a 
luxury  on  the  market.  So  order  new! 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  shall 
mail  you  our  free  catalog  and  net  price  list.  We 
shall  make  Immediate 
shipment  on  receipt  of 
order.  On  receipt  of  4c 
we  will  mail  you  in  ad¬ 
dition,  Prof.  Massey’s 
book  on  cold  framesand 
hot  beds,  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  Write 
for  these  books  today. 


Plant  White  Pine 

Look  at  this  Picture! 


White 
Pine 
planted 
28  years. 
Timber 
alone 
worth 
$200.00 


^  We  have 
25,000.000 
healthy 
forest  trees 
White 
Pine, 
Red  Pine 
Norway 

an  acre.  Spruce. 

Our  stock  is  vigorous,  hardy  and  free  from 
disease ;  grown  from  selected  seed.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Write  today.  A  postal  card  will  do 

Keene  Forestry  Association 

Keene,  N.  H. 


White  Pine  Planted  28  Years 


Here,  at  last  is  the  very  machine  that  home 
owners,  Park  Superintendents,  Greens  Committee¬ 
men  and  others  interested  in  big  lawns  or  parks 
have  been  looking  for.  Never  again  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  lawn  tracked  up  by  horses  pulling 
a  lawn  mower — nor  need  the  beauty  of  your  place 
be  marred  because  the  man-power  mowers  can 
cut  so  little  in  a  day.  With  the 

BRODESSER  AUTO-MOWER 

the  whole  lawn  can  be  mowed  quicker,  cheaper 
and  better  than  you  ever  thought  of.  Cuts  the 
grass  and  rolls  the  lawn  in  one  operation.  Easiest 
running,  cleanest  cutting  power  mower  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Weighs  only  about  1200  lbs.  and  does  not 
kill  the  grass.  Simply  and  substantially  made. 
Steers  by  means  of  front  wheels.  Three-point 
suspension  gives  flexibility.  Is  not  expensive  and 
will  pay  for  itself  by  the  great  saving  of  labor. 

Write  tod  .y  for  Free  Booklet 
g  complete  description  and  illustration. 
Mailed  free. 

ESSER  MFC.  C( 


STAR  OR 


TRULY  A 


WONDER  BLACKBERRY  STAR  PERFORMER 

A  wonder  indeed !  in  growth,  excellence,  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Bears  for  two  months ;  large,  luscious 
berries  in  clusters,  like  grapes — see  illustration. 
A  single  plant  has  yielded  over  two  bushels 
in  a  year.  Write  for  particulars.  Headquar¬ 
ters  also  for  St.  Regis  Everbearing,  the  best 

(red  Raspberry;  and  Caco,  by  far 
.  the  choicest  of  all  hardy  grapes. 

JL  A  full  assortment  of  Strawber- 

ries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 

Garden  Roots,  hardy  Perennial 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreen 
and  Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  etc. 

Illustrated  descriptive 
catalogue  replete  with  cultural  in¬ 
structions.  FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Established  1878  :  200  acres;  quality 
■f.  ■  unsurpassed.  PRICES  LOW. 

ETiy  LOVETT, 


Wllito  171  Large  Specimens  jNl 

**  1*  Send  for  Catalog. 

W\  fk  0*  VA7  A  fl  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 

”  S  ™  ”  New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


For  The  Garden 
And  Lawn 


It’s  easy  to  double  the  yield  of  the  garden 
and  also  produce  better  vegetables — lettuce, 
radishes  and  onions  that  are  crisp  and  tender: 
peas  and  beans  full-bodied  and  rich;  corn 
with  a  good  ear  and  a  juicy  grain;  melons 
large  and  luscious;  full  hills  of  sound  pota¬ 
toes,  and  tomato  vines  that  bear  all  summer. 

You  can  also  hurry  the  growth  for  early 
table  use.  But  you  must  feed  the  soil  with 

SHEEP’S  HEAD 
SHEEP  MANURE 

Richest  of  all  manures.  No  weed  seeds — all 
killed  by  intense  heat.  Rich  in  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Adds  humus  to 
soil  by  decomposition  of  animal  matter. 

Dried  and  pulverized,  ready  to  apply.  Get 
the  kind  guaranteed  full  strength — Sheep's 
Head. 

A  wonderful  fertilizer  for  lawns  to  secure 
a  quick  growth  of  green  grass.  Also  for 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  orchards. 

200-lb.  barrel,  $4.00.  Smaller  quantities 
if  desired.  Freight  prepaid  East  of  Missouri 
Itiver.  Folder  free. 

Natural  Guano  Co.,  804  River  St.,  Aurora,  III. 

It  Hakes  Things  Grow 


rugs  made  of  a  plain  color,  Axminster  or 
velvet  carpet  which  you  can  buy  for  a 
moderate  price  are  very  effective  and  satis¬ 
factory. 

In  any  case,  the  rugs  should  be  a  deep¬ 
er  shade  than  the  walls  of  the  room. 

Query. — I  expect  to  get  new  curtains 
and  drapery  for  my  living-room  and  I 
would  be  delighted  if  you  would  help  me 
to  get  something  stylish  and  in  good  taste. 

The  living-room  is  finished  in  oak  with 
tan  walls  and  the  Wilton  rug  is  a  mixture 
of  tan,  old  rose  and  blue.  The  room  has 
four  windows,  one  north,  one  south  and 
two  on  the  east. 

The  dining-room  is  finished  in  Mis¬ 
sion  furniture  and  has  dark  green  walls 
with  two  windows  on  the  south. 

I  want  something  pretty  but  not  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  Write  me  how  long  the  drapery 
should  be  and  would  the  same  material  do 
between  living-  and  dining-room,  for  a 
portiere?  Would  also  like  something  in¬ 
expensive  for  pink  and  blue  bedrooms. 

M.  H.  C. 

Answer. — It  seems  to  me  you  could 
carry  the  color  scheme  of  your  living- 
room  into  tan  and  blue,  bringing  in  notes 
of  old  rose  (as  in  your  rug)  in  an  occa¬ 
sional  pillow,  piece  of  pottery,  lamp  and 
candle  shades,  etc.  I  am  enclosing  a 
sample  of  unfading  fabric  in  tan  and  blue 
for  overhangings  and  other  draperies.  For 
the  dining-room  draperies  I  am  sending  a 
sample  of  linen  tapestry,  in  which  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  soft  green.  The  living- 
room  side  of  the  portieres  (from  your 
letter,  I  judge  that  the  dining-room  and 
living-room  open  into  each  other)  could 
be  lined  with  this  old  blue  cotton  velvet. 
The  sample  of  curtain  net  which  I  am 
sending  is  very  effective  in  the  piece.  The 
curtains  should  come  slightly  below  the 
sill. 

You  did  not  mention  what  the  woodwork 
of  your  bedrooms  is.  If  it  is  oak,  this 
sample  blue  and  white  cretonne  will  not 
be  as  good  as  though  the  woodwork  were 
white.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  other 
samples,  should  these  not  be  satisfactory, 
and  to  purchase  any  materials  which  you 
may  select  at  no  extra  cost  to  you.  Should 
you  like  to  see  larger  samples  of  the  cre¬ 
tonnes  (that  you  may  see  the  patterns  and 
try  them  in  your  rooms)  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  them  to  you,  if  you  will  return  them 
promptly. 

Query. — I  wish  to  furnish  my  living- 
room  new.  It  is  in  an  apartment  house, 
and  quite  a  good  sized  room.  I  wish  to 
have  an  upholstered  davenport.  What  color 
would  you  suggest  and  also  what  material 
for  it.  What  color  scheme  would  you 
use  in  the  room,  as  the  woodwork  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  mahogany  with  an  old-fashioned 
brick  fireplace ;  and  what  other  furniture 
would  you  suggest  for  the  room? 

M.  E.  D. 

Answer. — If  the  woodwork  of  your  liv¬ 
ing-room  is  of  a  brown  tone,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  carrying  the  color  scheme  out  in 
brown  and  old  blue.  If  the  woodwork, 
however,  is  rather  red,  you  had  better 
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Have 
clean, 
beautiful 
walls 


By  using  Lowe  Brothers 
Mellotone,  you  can  have 
the  most  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  rooms,  even  where  the 
children  play  and  mark  the 
walls  with  their  hands — gener¬ 
ally  none  too  clean. 

Your  walls  will  be  very 
beautiful,  washable  and  fadeless 
if  you  decorate  them  with 


The  Modem  Interior  Finish.  Does  not  easily 
scratch  or  mar.  With  Mellotone  you  can  keep 
your  house  beautifully  decorated  at  a  cost  which 
in  time  is  cheaper  than  paper  or  calcimine,  and 
Mellotone  is  more  desirable  than  either. 

Ask  your  local  “High  Standard”  dealer- 
agent  to  give  you  paint  information  and  colcr 
combinations  for  Exteriors,  Interior  Walls, 
Floors,  Woodwork,  etc. 

^  Valuable  Books  FREE 

J  Have  the  best  looking  house  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Our  booklets  will  tell  you  how — 
“Homes  Attractive  From  Gate  to  Gar- 
’  and  “Mellotone  Your  Walls.”  Sent 
:  to  readers  of  this  magazine.  W rite 
today.  Also  let  us  help  you  with 
your  special  decorative  problems. 


Lowe  Brothers  Company 
464  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Boston, 
New  York, 
Chicago, 
Kansas 
City 


Lowe 


Brothers, 


Limited, 


Toronto. 


Canada 


Grow 

DAHLIAS 
her  Gajden 
Satisfaction 

Nothing  you  can  plant 
will  give  such  variety 
—  of  color  and  shape  as 

well  selected  DAHLIAS.  They  keep 

•  the  garden  bright  and  beautiful 
^  from  mid-summer  on,  when  other 
flowers  fail.  500  Varieties  to  choose  from. 

All  colors  and  shapes,  novelties  and  stand- 
ard  varieties  all  grown  on  our  100-acre 
tract— largest  DAHLIA  growers  in  the  world. 
FRCP  Beautiful  catalog  with  colors  show- 
n\CC.  ing  how  they  will  look  in  your  garden. 

The  only  color  catalog  of  Dahlias.  Com¬ 
plete,  standard,  authoritative.  A  postal  brings 
it  to  you.  Send  today. 

DAVID  HERBERT  &  SON,  Box  471,  Atco.N.  J. 


carry  the  color  scheme  in  a  sort  of  red 
tone. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  fabrics 
made  in  so  many  colors  that  you  can  make 
your  scheme  in  terra-cotta,  amethyst,  or 
any  tone  that  harmonizes  with  your  wood¬ 
work. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  wall  be  a  warm 
tone.  “Japanese  grass  cloth”  makes  an 
excellent  background  for  the  furniture, 
pictures  and  coloring  that  are  introduced 
into  the  room.  The  curtains  I  would 
make  of  a  simple  figured  net  or  scrim ; 
or  if  you  have  a  plain  paper,  you  might 
use  a  lining  tapestry  with  the  tones  you 
select  for  your  room,  either  old  blue,  as 
in  the  blue  and  tan  scheme,  or  some  tone 
of  red,  as  in  the  other  scheme  suggested. 
For  handsome  lining  tapestry  with  de¬ 
signs  of  peacocks  and  other  birds,  and 
beautiful  flower  patterns  can  be  bought 
for  $3.50  per  yard,  and  as  they  are  fifty 
inches  wide,  a  width  can  be  split,  using 
half  for  each  side  curtain. 

For  the  davenport  covering  use  a  plain 
material,  cotton  velvet  or  velours,  crinkled 
tapestry,  or  any  other  fabric,  the  color  of 
which  is  the  predominating  tone  of  your 
figured  goods,  either  old  blue  or  some  tone 
of  red.  If  you  use  a  figured  paper,  re¬ 
verse  the  scheme,  using  plain  overhang¬ 
ings.  The  davenport  might  be  plain,  or 
some  unobtrusive  pattern. 

The  chairs  in  the  room  may  be  uphol¬ 
stered  in  some  figured  material.  I  would 
suggest  that,  if  the  room  is  large  enough, 
your  davenport  be  placed  in  front  of  your 
fireplace,  at  a  comfortable  distance ;  and 
back  of  that,  that  you  have  a  large  read¬ 
ing  table  on  which  are  your  books  and 
lamp. 

Comfort  should  be  the  keynote  of  the 
living-room,  and  I  should  see  to  it  that 
there  are  one  or  two  comfortable,  uphol¬ 
stered  chairs,  and  you  could  also  have  one 
or  two  easy  chairs  of  willow,  stained  an 
appropriate  color,  one  or  two  small  tables 
for  the  tea  tray,  and  other  necessities,  such 
as  large  vases,  and  jardiniere  for  plants 
and  flowers. 

It  depends  upon  the  character  of  your 
living-room,  whether  you  want  cases  and 
a  desk. 

As  the  trimming  of  your  room  is  ma¬ 
hogany,  I  would  suggest  that  your  furni¬ 
ture  be  also  of  this  wood. 


Query — Your  articles  on  interior  dec¬ 
orating  have  interested  me,  and  as  we  are 
about  to  build  would  like  suggestions 
from  you. 

Our  entrance  hall,  with  an  east  front¬ 
age,  is  six  feet  wide,  with  an  extra  large 
archway  leading  to  living-room,  has  a 
wide  stairway  at  west  end.  At  west  end 
of  living-room,  which  is  twenty-two  by 
thirteen  feet,  there  is  a  fireplace  six  feet 
wide,  with  bookcases  on  either  side.  French 
doors  on  south  opening  out  onto  sun- 
porch.  At  east  end  there  are  three  win¬ 
dows  (in  group). 

As  living-room  and  hall  are  practically 
one,  I  suppose  their  woodwork  would  be 
the  same.  What  finish  would  you  sug- 


£g£ji  copies  of  old  museum  Is) 
>  ’  '  pieces  in  many  examples  j 
Iff  of  unusual  interest. 

Is  Guaranteed  absolutely  j 
|  color-fast  to  sun  and  water,  | 
even  in  the  most  delicate  \ 
'  shades.  $ 

Every  bolt  tagged  with  the  guar- 
antee  tag  shown  below.  Insist  on  '■} 
seeing  this  tag  before  purchasing.  I 
At  leading  stores  everywhere. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  book,  f 
“Draping  the  Home,”  showing  a  g 
variety  of  practical  interiors  in *  * 
color,  or  write  to  us  for  it. 

ORINOKA  MILLS 

a  215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

\\  Guarantee 

K  'TV(^\  These  goods  are 

A7 .rV  X\  A*  guaranteed  ab- 

*  AaV  a  sol utely  fadeless. 

Aub/.  N  /  lf  color  changes  from 
exposure  to  the  sunlight 
or  from  washing,  the  mer- 
MJ//  chant  is  hereby  authorized  to 
ffjL  //W  rePlace  them  new  goods 

%//jf  A V>  or  refund  the  purchase 

WW  price- 


Cozy,  Attractive 


Von  should  have  my  new  hook  — “Bungalows.”  It's 
most  complete — shows  floor  plans,  interior  and  exterior 
perspectives  from  photographs,  with  prices  for  the  com- 
nleted  huilding.  I  guarantee  to  construct  at  prices  named. 
If  hook  isn’t  satisfactory  In  every  way  I’ll  refund  your 
money — promptly,  cheerfully.  Send  $1.00  for  copy — it’s 
really  worth  far  more.  Order  today. 


A 


O.  S.  Lang,  Bungalow  Specialist ,  Maple  Springs,  N.  Y. 


J 
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Go  This  Winier 


Take  one  of  the  AGWI  Steamship  Lines  and  slip  southward  over  soft, 
smooth,  summer  seas  to  the  lands  where  winter  is  only  a  name,  to — 

Florida— Cuba— Porto  Rico— Mexico 
Texas— Bahamas— Santo  Domingo 


THE  RIVIERA  OF  AMERICA 

Florida,  land  of  Eternal  Flowers,  is  best  reached 
by  the  luxurious  steamers  of  the  Clyde  L:ne,  sail¬ 
ing  four  times  weekly  from  New  York  direct  to 
Jacksonville  without  change;  Key  West,  Tampa, 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  West  coast  by  the  splendid 
steamers  of  the  Mallory  Line — direct  without 
change.  Write  for  rates,  reservations,  etc. 

Clyde  Steamship  Company 
Pier  36,  North  River,  New  York 


CUBA-MEXICO  -  BAHAMAS 

Reached  by  the  superb  steamers  of  the  Ward  Line. 
The  most  delightful  way  to  visit  Nassau,  seat  of 
the  British  Colonial  Government;  Havana,  the 
"'Little  Paris"  with  its  ideal  climate,  excellent 
hotels  and  delightful  social  diversions  ;  and  Mexico 
with  its  ancient  monuments  and  historic  ruins. 
For  interesting  booklets,  rates,  etc.,  write 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  CO. 

Pier  14,  East  River,  New  York 


THE  COMING  COUNTRY 

Texas,  land  of  opportunity!  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  see  it.  Visit  Galveston,  Atlantic  City  of 
the  Southwest;  San  Antonio,  Aransas  Pass,  Corpus 
Christi  and  other  celebrated  resorts.  The  Mallory 
Line  is  the  only  direct  route  to  Texas  without 
change;  best  way  to  California  and  Pacific  Coast. 
For  interesting  descriptive  matter,  rates,  etc.,  write 
Mallory  Steamship  Company 
Pier  45,  North  River,  New  York 


THE  ISLAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT 

Porto  Rico,  rightly  named  ‘‘Rich  Port,"  rich  in 
traditions,  interest  and  products.  You  can  reach  it 
in  four  days  and  remain  on  board  during  delight¬ 
ful  cruise  around  the  island.  Weekly  sailings. 
S.S.  BRAZOS,  10,000  tons,  with  de  luxe  cabins, 
some  with  private  baths,  and  other  big  steamers  in 
winter  service.  Write  for  booklet  and  all  information. 

New  York  &  Porto  Rico  S.  S.  Co. 

11  Broadway  New  York 
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gest  for  them  and  for  the  stairway,  which 
will  have  a  railing  on  one  side? 

What  colored  brick  and  tile  for  fire¬ 
place  and  mantel?  What  finish  of  wood¬ 
work  and  built-in  bookcases?  Also,  color 
scheme  of  walls.  Would  prefer  not  to  use 
paper.  Our  furniture  for  living-room  is  a 
mixture  of  mahogany  with  black  leather 
cushions  and  some  of  oak  finished  in  dark 
mission  style. 

Now  for  the  dining-room.  Would  you 
advise  us  to  have  paneling,  and  how  high  ? 
I  am  fond  of  white  woodwork  in  dining¬ 
rooms,  but  could  we  have  it  with  our  gold¬ 
en  oak  furniture,  which  we  are  going  to 
have  finished  a  dark,  dull  finish? 

Should  the  paneling,  if  we  have  it,  be 
white,  too? 

Will  white  woodwork  be  right  upstairs 
with  mahogany  finished  doors? 

If  you  will  kindly  answer  my  questions 
I  shall  be  very  grateful  indeed. 

M.  G.  J.  P. 

Answer — By  all  means,  I  should  have 
the  woodwork  of  the  entrance  hall  and  liv¬ 
ing-room  the  same.  English  oak,  finished 
dull  like  the  enclosed  sample,  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  color  for  living-room  and 
hall.  The  bricks  I  would  have  red — an 
orange,  gray  red.  By  that  I  mean  not  too 
brilliant,  and  the  tiles  in  the  fireplace  I 
should  have  an  orange  brown,  that  would 
harmonize  with  the  color  of  the  bricks 
and  with  the  wall  as  well.  I  enclose  a 
sample  of  grass  cloth  that  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  wall  covering  for  living-room  and 
halls.  This  is  $4.50  a  roll  of  eight  yards, 
but  instead  of  only  eighteen  inches  wide, 
as  most  wall-papers  are,  it  is  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  so  it  goes  just  twice  as  far. 

The  height  of  the  paneling  for  the  din¬ 
ing-room  would  be  regulated  by  the  height 
of  the  ceiling.  I  think  white  woodwork 
for  a  dining-room  is  very  satisfactory  and 
ornamental  as  well.  Mahogany  furniture 
is  more  often  used  in  a  dining-room  which 
has  white  woodwork,  but  I  think  your  oak 
furniture  finished  dark  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  White  woodwork  with  mahogany 
doors  is  quite  appropriate  for  the  bed¬ 
rooms. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  any  further  as¬ 
sistance  to  you,  either  in  making  sugges¬ 
tions  or  in  purchasing  any  material  that  I 
may  suggest  for  you.  This  service  en¬ 
tails  no  extra  expense  to  you. 


Hodgson  Portable  Poultry  Mouses 


WIG W ARM  Setting  and  Brood  Coop 

and  her  chicks  and  while  she  is  sitting, 
tection  from  rats,  skunks,  hawks  and 
^<5 , .  other  enemies.  In- 
.*  JPfeS  sures  larger  hatches — 
-  .div  -  has  proved  its  success 

J-Hf  ’  ?  for  22  years.  Shipped 

knocked  down. 


Size. 

2x4  ft..  2  ft.  high. 


We  make 
portable  houses  for 
all  purposes. 


No.  0  Colony  Laying  House — 
for  12  Hens  Fitted  complete  with  nests,  fountain 
and  feed  trough.  Sanitary  —  easily 
cleaned.  One  man  can  easily  care  for  several  hundred 
birds.  Nicely  painted — set  up  in  15  minutes.  A  com¬ 
fortable  year-round  house.  In  stormy 
weather  the  run  may  be  covered,  giv¬ 
ing  a  protected  scratching  room. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.. 

Room  326,  116  Washington  St.a 
Boston,  Mass. 


A  Gorgeous  Display 

A  MOST  gorgeous  flower  display  re¬ 
cently  seen  was  in  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  shades  of  reds  and  yellows.  The  flow¬ 
er  bed  extended  across  the  front  and 
around  one  side  of  the  house  of  one  of 
my  flower-loving  neighbors. 

The  house  is  on  a  slight  elevation,  and 
the  ground  slopes  from  the  flower  bed, 
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My  Fairfax  Roses 
Are  Grown  Slowly 


Sappy  growth,  secured  by  forcing  Rose 
plants  under  glass,  lacks  the  vitality 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  produce  good 
flowers  out  of  doors.  I  grow  “Fairfax” 
plants  slowly,  in  na¬ 
ture’s  way,  so  they 
form  vigorous  wood 
and  sturdy  roots. 

Then,  to  establish 
their  hardiness,  I  win¬ 
ter  them  out  of  doors. 
A  Rose  from  the  out¬ 
side,  that  has  had  five 
months  of  rest,  is 
bound  to  give  you  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  one 
taken  right  from  a 
greenhouse  bench. 


My  Free  Book,  “Fairfax  Roses” 
Shows  You  the  Way  to  Success 

With  Fairfax  Roses,  and  the  directions,  “How  to 
Grow  Roses,”  contained  in  my  1913  book,  you  can 
have  blooms  better  than  you  ever  imagined  possi¬ 
ble.  My  book  describes  128  kinds  of  Roses,  gives 
engravings  of  these  from  nature,  and  lists  the  best 
of  the  flowering  plants,  bulbs  and  shrubs.  May  I 
send  it?  Free. 

W.  R.  Gray,  Box  26,  Oakton,  Va. 


The  Stephenson  System  of 
Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Saves  the  battering  of  your  can 
and  scattering  of  garbage  from 
pounding  out  frozen  contents. 


Underground 

Garbage  and  Refuse  Receivers 


A  fireproof  and  sanitary  disposal 
of  ashes  and  refuse. 

Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 
means  freedom  from  frozen 
plumbing. 

In  use  nine  years.  It  pays  to  took  its  up. 
Sold  direct.  Send  for  circulars. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 

20  Farrar  St.  Lynn,  Mass. 
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TasteElegance 

ForYourHome 


A  little  money,  wisely  in¬ 
vested  in  thrifty  evergreens, 
transforms  an  ordinary  place 
into  one  of  distinction  and 
character.  Make  your  home 
surroundings  more  eye-pleasing. 
Make  your  property  morevaluable. 

Hill's  Evergreens 

Best  for  over  56  years 

are  hardy,  certain  of  growth. 
Largest,  choicest  selection  in 
America.  Don’t  risk  failure.  Plant 
Hill’s  Evergreens  —  get  finest 
trees,  handsomest  foliage. 

Send  Today  for  HilPs 
Free  Evergreen  Book 

Write  at  once  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  color-  illustrated 
book.  Learn  Hill’s  per¬ 
fected  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  ,  transplanting,  ship¬ 
ping.  This  new  book 
and  our  expert  advice 
absolutely  free. 

1). Hill  Nursery  Co.. Inc. 

301  Cedar  Street 
Dundee,  Ill. 
Evergreen 
Specialists 


which  is  level.  Next  to  the  house  was 
planted  a  row  of  yellow  cannas.  In  front 
of  these  was  a  row  of  scarlet  salvias,  or 
scarlet  sage  as  it  is  more  commonly  called. 
On  the  extreme  edge  of  the  bed,  a  row  of 
yellow  dwarf  nasturtiums  grew  lustily  and 
made  a  fringe  varying  in  color  from  pale 
lemon  to  deep  orange.  Scattered  about 
irregularly  throughout  the  bed  were  climb¬ 
ing  nasturtiums  of  every  known  shade  of 
red  and  yellow.  These  climbers  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  wander  at  will,  and  covered  the 
ground  and  ran  down  the  slope  into  the 
grass. 

This  brilliant  display  of  reds  and  yel¬ 
lows  looked  much  handsomer  than  one  can 
imagine  from  a  description.  This  same 
neighbor  always  plants  climbing  nastur¬ 
tiums  among  the  dwarf  varieties  and  lets 
them  cover  the  ground  and  make  a  car¬ 
pet  around  the  more  upright  plants.  In 
this  way  a  solid  mass  of  blossoms  and 
foliage  is  obtained.  J.  V.  Roach 


Medicinal  Leaves  and  Herbs 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  is¬ 
sued  a  bulletin  on  leaves  and  herbs 
used  as  medicine.  Nor  is  this  the  first 
publication  put  out  by  this  Department  on 
the  subject  of  medicines,  the  others  being 
Weeds  Used  as  Medicine,  Root  Drugs, 
and  Medicinal  Barks. 

Collectors  of  medicinal  plants  have 
made  such  insistent  demands  on  the  De¬ 
partment  for  a  guide  in  their  work  that  a 
description  of  thirty-six  medicinal  plants, 
including  only  such  as  are  in  most  com¬ 
mon  use,  has  been  prepared  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary,  fifteen  of  these  being 
mentioned  in  the  Eighth  Decennial  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Each  plant  is  listed  under  the  name  in 
most  common  use,  but  synonymous  com¬ 
mon  names,  and  the  pharmacopceial  name, 
if  any,  are  also  given,  that  no  one  should 
have  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  plants 
familiar  to  him,  or  in  identifying  an  un¬ 
known  one,  if  of  the  series,  from  the  de¬ 
scription  given. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  plants  included 
in  this  bulletin  are  peppermint  and  spear¬ 
mint,  which  are  not  only  found  in  the 
wild  state,  but  are  also  cultivated  for  the 
distillation  of  oil,  an  important  American 
industry.  Witchhazel,  almost  a  house¬ 
hold  word,  is  found  in  low,  damp  woods 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Minnesota,  and 
south  to  Florida  and  Texas.  The  sooth¬ 
ing  properties  of  this  plant  were  known 
to  the  Indians,  and  it  is  still  employed  for 
the  relief  of  inflammatory  conditions. 

Wintergreen  is  described  as  having 
stimulant  and  antiseptic  properties,  though 
its  chief  use  seems  to  be  as  a  flavoring 
agent. 

Horehound,  one  of  the  best  known  do¬ 
mestic  remedies  for  colds,  has  a  wide 


Our  Newest  Rose  Triumph 

No  Lawn  or  Garden  should  be  Without  it 


American  Beauty 


The  most  beautiful  climbing,  pillar  or  bush  rose 
ever  introduced.  Hardy  as  an  oak.  Fine,  dark 
green,  healthy  foliage,  free  from  black  spot  or  mil¬ 
dew.  A  perfect  mass  of  bloom  in  June  and  flower¬ 
ing  occasionally  throughout  the  entire  growing 
season.  Roses  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter  on  single 
stems ;  color  and  appearance  like  the  old  American 
Beauty,  with  the  same  exquisite  fragrance.  While 
the  old  American  Beauty  is  rarely  satisfactory  in 
the  open  ground,  our  new  Climbing  American 
Beauty  has  proved  perfectly  hardy,  stands  heat 
and  drought  as  well  as  any  rose  in  our  collection 
and  produces  twenty  times  as  many  flowers  as 
its  pollen  parent. 

Don't  fail  to  plant 
this  beautif  ul  roso 
this  spring. 

Strong  One  Year 
Plants,  $1.00 
each,  $10.00  per 
dozen.  Sent  im¬ 
mediately  upon 
receipt  of  price, 
or  at  the  proper 

time  for  spring 
planting,  post  or 
express  paid.  Col¬ 
ored  illustration  on 
request. 

UNEXCELLED 
NURSERY 
FACILITIES 

Our  Nurseries  cover 
about  800  acres,  where 
we  grow  a  full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornament¬ 
al  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  60  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  enable  us  to 
offer  exceptional  serv¬ 
ice.  Landscape  work 
in  all  its  branches. 
If  you  contemplate 
the  improvement  of 
your  grounds  or  the 
planting  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard,  write 
us  for  information  or 
prices. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  & 
THOMAS  COMPANY 
Dept.  205, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Office: 
Room 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


EllwangeH 

&  BARR' 


'AMOUS 
as  propaga¬ 
tors  and  growers  of 
standard  and  unusual  Fruit  • 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Flowers,  Roses  and  Hardy 
Plants  for  the  improvement  and  beautifica¬ 
tion  of  gardens  and  grounds.  Perfect  speci¬ 
mens  only — from  the  Most  Complete  Nursery 
Stock  in  America.  Backed  by  a  73-year  rep¬ 
utation  for  honest,  accurate  dealing. 

^  Write  for  our  ?3rd  Annual  Catalogue 

Indispensable  for  orchardists  and  for  planning  lawn,  garden 
and  park  decoration.  Will  mail  you  a  copy  Jree  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 
Ml.  Hope  Nurseries,  Box  20,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM 


Wilds 


PARQUET 

INLAID 

LINOLEUM 


Brings  an  air  of  refinement,  repose  and  perfect  cleanliness  to  the 
comfort  haven  of  the  home.  There  is  no  danger  to  young  or  old 
from  slipping  as  on  hardwood  floors;  no  noise;  no  need  of  costly 
refinishing;  and  no  annual  upheaval  at  Spring  cleaning  time  as 
with  carpets. 

WILD’S  PARQUET  INLAID  LINOLEUM  is  noiseless,  elastic  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance  closely  resembles  wood  parquetry.  It  is  perfectly  sanitary,  the  perma¬ 
nent  presence  of  linseed  oil  being  actually  destructive  of  germ  life.  It  has  a  safe 
stepping  surface;  is  easily  cleaned  with  soap  and  water;  is  less  expensive  than 
hardwood;  never  requires  refinishing  and  will  wear  for  years  as  the  patterns  are 
INLAID,  the  colors  being  the  same  right  through.  It  is  suitable  also  for  other 
rooms,  likewise  for  offices,  public  buildings,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  high  grade  linoleum.  The  trade 
mark  on  the  back  is  your  guide  and  guarantee. 

Send  for  folder  “K”  showing  the  26  patterns  reproduced  in 
colors,  and  list  of  dealers  in  your  locality  handling  the  line 

Joseph  Wild  &  Q>- 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 

366  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
BOSTON  Est.  1352  CHICAGO 


KENNEL  DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  best  all  ’round  dog  and  companion 

Our  Terriers  are  blue  ribbon  winners  at 
New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  and  other  large  shows. 
Puppies  for  Sale,  $25  and  Up. 
Champion  Red  Raven  at  Stud. 
Fee  $25.  The  greatest  living  sire. 

Beautiful  illustrated  booklet  for  stamp 

ELMHURST  FARM  KENNELS 

Sta.  E.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


delight  the 


H  sneiiand  Pony 

—is  an  unceasing  source 
of  pleasure.  A  safe  and 
ideal  playmate.  Makes 
the  child  strong  and  of 
health.  Inexpensive 
to  buy  and  keep.  Highest 
types  here.  Complete  outfits. 
Entire  satisfaction.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog. 
BELL*;  MEADE  FARM 
Dept.  3  Markham,  V« 


WHITE  SGOTGH  COLLIES 


No  country  home  is  finished,  no  family 
circle  complete  without  a  big,  brave  dog, 
and  the  Scotch  Collie  is  the  ideal  home 
dog.  Mothers  are  at  ease  when  a  sleepless,  faithful,  fearless  Collie  follows  the 
children  on  their  rambles  in  the  country.  Fathers  know  that  the  tireless,  vigorous 
playmate  of  the  children  will  keep  them  out  doors  and  doctors’  and  druggists’ 
bills  out  of  sight.  Young  ladies  know  that  white  Collies  are  the  most  beautiful, 
graceful,  and  sympathetic  aristocrats  of  dogdom.  Little  girls 
love  their  gentle  ways.  Boys  swear  by  them  because  they  know 
a  Collie  is  ALL  DOG  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  tired  business 
man,  disgusted  with  the  shams  and  trickery  of  the  world,  has 
his  faith  renewed  every  time  he  looks  into  the  face  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  Collie.  The  entire  household  regard  him  ONE  OF  THE 
FAMILY.  On  the  farm  he  is  the  first  to  detect  trouble  of  any 
kind,  drives  away  all  two  and  four-legged  enemies,  and  saves 
hours  of  labor  by  herding  the  cattle  and  sheep.  White  Collies 
are  very  rare  ana  extremely  beautiful.  Ours  are  country-raised 
(out  on  an  island)  hardy,  healthy  and  rugged,  requiring  no 
artificial  heat  in  winter.  Pedigree  stock  only.  A  pair  will  raise 
more  than  $150.00  worth  of  puppies  a  year.  We  ship  anywhere 
in  North  America. 

THE  ISLAND  WHITE  KENNELS,  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


BEAUTIFUL  CATS  AND 
FLUFFY  KITTENS  FOR  SALE 

Short-haired  Domestic,  Rare  Manx- 
Siamese  and  Abyssinian,  Native  long¬ 
haired  and  pedigreed  Persians.  Ideal 
boarding  place  for  Cats,  Dogs  and 
Birds.  Resident  Veterinarian.  Write 
for  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Sales  lists. 

BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED  CATTERY, 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


The  Paramount 

Dog  Food 

Keeps  Your  Dogs  in  Condition 
the  Year  Round 

Are  your  dogs  thriving  as  they  should  ?  If  not,  try  OSOKO. 
A  good,  solid,  common  sense  dog  food,  composed  of  fine 
beef  and  high  grade  materials,  with  all  the  nutriment  left  in 
it.  Absolutely  pure  and  free  from  chemicais,  appetizing  spices 
or  other  harmful  substances. 

Do  not  forget  the  name  <<0-S-0-K-0.,, 
Manufactured  by 

Spillers  &  Bakers,  Ltd,,  Cardiff,  England 

Send  for  sample  and  Booklet  No.  10 

H.  A.  Robinson  &  Co. 

Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


WHEN  in  need  of  any  information 
pertaining  to  the  Kennel,  write  to 
our  Kennel  Dept.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  any  inquiries. 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

31  EAST  17th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


range,  being  found  from  Maine  to  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  westward  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon.  Jimson  weed,  a  com¬ 
mon  weed  in  field  and  waste  places,  is 
found  almost  everywhere  except  in  the 
North  and  West.  The  dried  leaves  are 
frequently  smoked  or  the  fumes  inhaled, 
as  a  remedy  for  asthma.  Catnip,  famil¬ 
iarly  associated  with  a  tea  for  babies,  is 
described  as  a  common  weed  naturalized 
from  Europe.  It  is  noted  for  its  quieting 
effect  on  the  nervous  system. 

Boneset  is  another  familiar  plant  in 
many  households,  the  leaves  and  tops  of 
which  form  an  old  and  popular  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  fever  and  ague.  Penny¬ 
royal,  aside  from  its  value  as  an  aromatic 
stimulant,  has  an  odor  which  is  very  re¬ 
pulsive  to  insects,  and  is  therefore  much 
used  for  keeping  away  mosquitoes  and 
other  troublesome  insects. 

Among  the  other  plants  not  in  such  com¬ 
mon  use,  mentioned  in  this  paper,  are  fox¬ 
glove,  gum  plant,  bugleweed,  balmony  and 
skullcap.  Tansy,  wormwood,  fireweed 
and  fleabane  are  described  as  furnishing 
useful  oils. 


A  Good  Inexpensive  Concrete  Fence 

A  CONCRETE  fence  which  should 
prove  of  interest  to  our  readers  was 
recently  designed  by  R.  V.  Moss,  city 
surveyor  of  New  York  City,  for  the  Glen 
Ridge  Tennis  Courts.  It  is  strong  and 
durable,  of  neat  appearance,  and  is  of  a 
style  that  can  be  quickly  erected  and  at 
low  cost. 

At  12'  i"  centers  three-inch  I-beams 
12' 6"  in  length  were  sunk  in  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  two  feet  six  inches,  leaving 
ten  feet  of  post  above  the  surface.  The 
flanges  of  these  beams  were  wrapped  with 
metal  lath  to  a  height  of  six  feet  above 
grade  to  carry  cement  plaster. 

A  2"  x  3"  spruce  bottom  rail  was  placed 
between  the  posts  along  the  ground  and 
a  top  rail  of  the  same  size  at  a  height  of 
six  feet,  with  reinforcing  plates.  The 
concrete  was  then  applied  on  the  reinforc¬ 
ing  plates  to  a  thickness  of  three  inches. 

Above  the  reinforced  concrete  portion 
of  the  fence,  wire  netting  is  fastened  to 
the  height  of  four  feet,  making  the  entire 
height  of  the  fence  ten  feet,  six  feet  of 
which  is  concrete  and  the  remainder  wire. 

The  cost  of  this  type  of  fence  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low,  especially  for  the  concrete 
portion  of  it,  which  in  this  case  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fact  that  the  I-beam  posts 
extend  four  feet  above  the  concrete  to  car¬ 
ry  the  netting.  The  concrete  portion  alone 
costs  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents 
per  square  foot,  including  the  contractor’s 
profit,  which  made  the  cost  of  the  six- 
foot  fence  from  $1.50  to  $1.80  per  lineal 
foot.  The  average  fence  costs  from  $2.00 
to  $2.50  per  foot — is  neither  as  easily  nor 
as  quickly  erected,  and  seldom  as  strong 
and  durable,  and  concrete  again  proves  its 
superiority  in  a  new  form. 
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A  Truly  Modern  Home  Has  No  Ice-Box 
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In  its  place  has  been  installed  clean,  convenient,  sanitary,  mechanical  refrigeration.  The  uniformly  cold,  sweet 
dry  atmosphere  furnished  by  a 

BRUNSWICK  Household 

keeps  food  better  and  purer  in  every  way  than  damp,  germ-laden  air  that  is  inevitable  from  melting  ice. 

A  Brunswick  is  economical,  takes  up  little  room,  and  can  be  I  table  can  be  made  without  difficulty,  the  plant  itself  occupies 
run  without  trouble  by  your  help.  It  makes  the  home  entirely  but  small  space  and  may  be  located  in  the  basement  or  any  other 
independent  of  the  iceman.  Yet  a  daily  supply  of  pure  ice  for  the  |  convenient  place,  even  an  out-building. 

Send  for  Our  Literature,  it  will  tell  you  about  the  many  advantages  and  comforts  this  modern  con¬ 
venience  will  add  to  your  home.  Every  Brunswick  plant  is  designed  especially  for  the  house  in  which  it  is 
to  be  placed  and  our  absolute  guaranty  of  satisfaction  goes  with  it. 

Brunswick  Refrigerating  Co.,  103  Jersey  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BOBBINK  (a  ATKINS 

WORLD’S  CHOICEST  NURSERY  and  GREENHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

SPRING  PLANTING 

Our  Products  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  ever  this  season,  placing  us  in  a  better  position  to  fill  orders  with  a  class  of  material 
that  will  give  satisfaction  to  all  our  patrons.  Our  Nursery  consists  of  300  acres  of  highly  cultivated  land  and  a  large  area  covered 
with  greenhouses  and  storehouses,  in  which  we  are  growing  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products  for  every  place  and  purpose. 


BOXWOOD.  Everybody  loves  the  aroma  of  old-fashioned 
Boxwood.  We  grow  thousands  of  plants  in  many  shapes  and 
sizes. 

ROSES.  We  have  several  hundred  thousand  Rose  Plants 
that  will  bloom  this  year.  Order  now  from  our  Illustrated  Gen¬ 
eral  Catalogue  for  Spring  Delivery. 

RHODODENDRONS.  Many  thousands  of  acclimated  plants 
in  Hardy  English  and  American  varieties  are  growing  in  our 
Nursery. 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES  AND  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS.  We  grow  many  thousands  of  Ornamental  Shade 
Trees  and  Shrubs  in  all  varieties  and  sizes. 

TRAINED,  DWARF  AND  ORDINARY  FRUIT  TREES 
AND  SMALL  FRUITS.  We  grow  these  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
Gardens  and  Orchards. 

HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  PLANTS.  We  grow  thou¬ 
sands  of  rare,  new  and  old-fashioned  kinds,  including  Peonies 
and  Iris  in  a  large  variety.  Special  prices  on  quantities. 

HEDGE  PLANTS.  We  grow  a  large  quantity  of  California 
Privet,  Berberis  and  other  Hedge  Plants  adapted  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


OUR  NEW  GIANT-FLOWERING  MARSHMALLOW. 

Everybody  should  be  interested  in  this  hardy  New  Old-Fash¬ 
ioned  Flower.  It  will  grow  everywhere,  and  when  in  bloom  is 
the  queen  of  flowers  in  the  garden.  Bloom  from  July  until  the 
latter  part  of  September. 

EVERGREENS,  CONIFERS  AND  PINES.  Many  acres  of 
our  Nursery  are  planted  with  handsome  specimens. 

BAY  TREES,  PALMS  and  other  DECORATIVE  PLANTS 
for  Conservatories,  interior  and  exterior  Decoration. 

ENGLISH  POT-GROWN  GRAPEVINES.  For  greenhouse 

cultivation. 

HARDY  TRAILING  AND  CLIMBING  VINES.  We  have 
them  for  every  place  and  purpose. 

BULBS  AND  ROOTS.  We  grow  and  import  quantities  of 
Bulbs  and  Roots  from  Japan,  Holland  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED.  Our  Rutherford  Park  Lawn  Mixture 
has  given  satisfaction  everywhere. 

PLANT  TUBS,  WINDOW  BOXES  AND  ENGLISH  GAR¬ 
DEN  FURNITURE.  We  manufacture  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

STRAWBERRIES.  Potted  and  field  grown,  in  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  40  DESCRIBES  OUR  PRODUCTS;  is  comprehensive,  interesting,  in¬ 
structive  and  helpful  to  intending  purchasers.  Will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  BUY  is  to  see  the  material  growing.  We  shall  gladly  give  our  time  and  attention  to  all  intend¬ 
ing  purchasers  visiting  our  Nursery  and  invite  everybody  interested  in  improving  their  grounds  to  visit  us. 

VISITORS  take  Erie  Railroad  to  Carlton  Hill,  second  stop  on  Main  Line;  3  minutes’  walk  to  Nursery. 

WE  PLAN  AND  PLANT  GROUNDS  AND  GARDENS  EVERYWHERE  WITH 
OUR  “WORLD’S  CHOICEST  NURSERY  AND  GREENHOUSE  PRODUCTS.” 

BOBBINK  (EL  ATKINS,  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Planters,  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
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Orchid 
Flowering 
Sweet  Peas 

Vi  lb.  for  %  Dollar 


THIS  quarter-pound  of  Sweet  Peas 
contains  the  finest  mixture  of 
named  Spencer  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  selected  so  as  not  to  have  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  any  one  color,  which 
range  from  purest  white  to  darkest 
crimson,  with  all  the  intermediate  shades. 

The  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  are  the  lat¬ 
est  creations  of  this  beautiful  annual 
and  are  rightly  termed  “Orchid  Flow¬ 
ering,”  owing  to  their  size,  color,  and 
the  lovely  frilled  and  fluted  flowers — 
often  four  to  a  stem. 

They  make  a  glorious  display  grow¬ 


ing,  or  for  house  decoration. 

In  our  Garden  Guide  which  we  will 
send  you,  are  full  and  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  by  an  expert  Sweet  Pea  and 


other  growers. 

It  is  also  a  complete  catalog  of 

Boddington’s  Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
and  Plants. 

This  Guide  will  be  of  great  assist¬ 


ance  to  you  in  the  planning  of  your 
flower,  vegetable,  or  rose  garden — it’s 
full  of  helDful  gardening  hints. 

Where  shall  we  send  the  Sweet  Peas 
and  the  Guide? 

The  Guide  is  free. 


ingtons  Seeds 


ARTHUR  T.  B0D0INGT0N 
334  west  14th  street 


The  Improved  and  Approved  Method  of 
Keeping  Sheet  Music  Involves  the  Use  of  a 

Tindale  Music  Cabinet 


The  music  is  found  instantly 
and  quickly  replaced.  Shallow 
sliding  trays  and  an  index.  Ele¬ 
gant  in  design  and  finish.  Ma¬ 
hogany  or  oak,  various 
sizes.  Prices  $15.00  up. 

Cash  or  instalments.  Call  or 
send  for  Booklet  of  Designs 
No.  6- 

Tindale  Cabinet  Co. 


One  West  34th  St. 
New  York 


Using  Gladioli  to  Succeed  Tulips 

TWO  beds  three  by  nine  feet  in  the 
garden  were  planted  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  mixed  tulips ;  when  these  appeared 
above  ground  in  the  spring,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  have  gladioli  succeed  them.  A 
boring  tool  was  made  from  the  handle  of 
a  discarded  spade ;  this  was  sawed  off  at 
the  curve,  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  eight 
inches  up  a  notch  was  cut  in  the  wood  to 
mark  the  depth  for  planting ;  this  depth 
obviated  the  necessity  for  staking.  The 
last  week  of  April,  when  the  ground  was 
soft  after  a  rain,  rows  of  holes  were  bored 
between  the  rows  of  tulips,  and  -one  hun¬ 
dred  large  bulbs  of  gladioli  in  light  mixed 
colors  (pink  and  white)  were  planted. 

The  mixed  tulips  provided  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  bloom  from  the  last  of  April  till 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  were  followed 
very  shortly  by  the  gladioli,  which  lasted 
till  October.  The  greater  number  of  these 
gladiolus  bulbs  sent  up  two  stalks  of 
bowers  each,  and  great  quantities  were 
obtained  for  cutting.  Aside  from  the  dis¬ 
play  provided,  each  gladiolus  bulb  gave 
an  increase  of  two  to  three  good-sized 
young  bulbs,  making  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  for  next  season's  planting. 

B.  M.  Strain 


Superintending  the  Hen’s  Care  of 
Her  Chicks 


WHEN  the  care  of  her  family  is  left 
to  the  ben  alone,  usually  only  the 
fittest  survive.  In  some  instances  where 
the  stock  is  strong  and  weather  and  rang¬ 
ing  conditions  are  favorable,  the  hen  will 
raise  her  brood  with  little  human  aid,  but 
thoroughbred  stock  usually  requires  some 
supervision  lest  the  hen  overtax  the 
strength  of  her  progeny  in  her  quest  of 
insect  life. 

While  the  hen  cannot  cover  more  than 
thirteen  or  fifteen  eggs  satisfactorily,  she 
can  brood  twenty  chicks  and  even  more 
with  ease.  With  a  little  care  she  can 
often  be  induced  to  adopt  others  if  they 
are  put  under  her  at  night. 

The  hen  mother  must  be  kept  in  a  coop 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  given  very  limited 
range.  The  chicks,  however,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  farther,  as  they  will  not  go 
beyond  the  limit  of  their  strength. 

Dry-floored  coops  must  be  provided  for 
shelter  with  dry,  clean  soil  for  range. 
Soil  sweetened  by  the  growth  of  vegetable 
life  the  previous  year  is  safer  for  young 
chicks.  I  would  not  attempt  to  raise 
young  chicks  upon  damp,  clayey  soil.  If 
one  has  no  other  available  site,  however, 
the  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  best  adapted  to 
take  the  risk. 

A  light,  sandy  soil  is  far  safer,  as  the 
moisture  filters  through  it. 

Young,  newly-hatched  spring  chicks 
should  not  be  permitted  upon  the  ground 
for  a  week  at  least,  if  the  weather  is  chil- 


Your  Stucco  or  Con¬ 
crete  House  Needs 
Bay  State  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating  Pro¬ 
tection 

The  coating  does  not  destroy 
the  distinctive  texture  of  con¬ 
crete,  protects  against  dampness 
and  moisture  and  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  as  a  fire 
retarder.  It  comes  in  different 
colors. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  that 
tells  you  all  about  it.  It  has 
been  used  by  the  best  architects, 
contractors  and  builders  as  a 
coating  in  light  as  well  as  heavy 
construction  of  every  kind ; 
houses,  mills,  breweries,  garages, 
and  railroads. 

It  is  very  effective  as  a  tint  for 
interior  decoration  on  wood, 
cement  or  plaster. 

Address  for  Booklet  B 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and 
Lead  Corroders 


82-84  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  156  Fifth  Avenue 
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Conard  &  Jones  Roses 


Write  for  Unique  Rose  Catalog 

Here  is  undisputed  rose  authority.  Lists 
and  describes  the  360  Best  Roses  for 
America;  shows  11  in  natural  colors,  85 
photographed.  All  own-root  bushes, extra 
large  and  vigorous.  Also  contains  full 
data  on  selecting,  planting,  pruning  and 
cultivating,  a  complete  Rose  Lover’s  Cal¬ 
endar,  and  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER  on 
orders  of  $5.00  and  over.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  TO-DAY. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co. 

Box  126,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rose  Specialists — 50 years '  experience . 


Special  Offer 

Our  BEST  DOZEN 
roses;  no  two  alike; 
all  colors;  strong, 
healthy  bushes  —  all 
12  in  2 -year  size, 
$3.00— or  $3.25deliv- 
ered  free.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  bloom  this 
season.  We  prepay 
expressage  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  or 
Canada. 


It’s  Time  to  Order 
“The  Best  Roses  for  America” 


Guaranteed  To  Bloom.  Will  make  your 
garden  an  envied  beauty  spot  this  summer. 


American 
Pillar  Rose 
2-year  size 


ABOVE  is  one  of  them.  All  were  made  from  photographs  taken  especially  for 
Biltmore  Nursery.  They  show  the  charm  of  hardy  perennials,  new  and  old. 
The  hook  has  64  large  pages.  It  describes  all  the  perennial  plants  that  are  used 
to  produce  the  pleasing  landscape  effects  Illustrated,  and  gives  concisely  and 
accurately  the  characteristics  and  cultural  requirements  of  many  others.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  charm  of  hardy  gardens.  It  depicts  the  beauties  of 
the  modest  Pink,  the  brilliance  of  the  Poppies,  the  charm  of  the  Peonies,  the 
stately  grace  of  Foxgloves  and  Larkspur,  and  the  striking  effect  obtained  by 
masses  of  Hollyhocks  and  other  plants. 


HOW  YOU  MAY  GET  THIS  BOOK 
AT  ONCE,  WITHOUT  COST 

“Hardy  Garden  Flowers”  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  promiscuous  distribution, 
since  each  copy  costs  30  cents  and 
requires  3  cents  postage.  If  you  have 
a  garden  of  perennials,  or  contemplate 
planting  one  soon,  and  want  to  know 
how  to  select  the  most  beautiful  kinds 
and  use  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  by 
return  post. 


OTHER  BILTMORE  BOOKS  THAT 
WILL  SHOW  YOU  HOW  , TO  PLANT 

“Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  a 
valuable  companion  to  "Hardy  Garden 
Flowers,”  similar  in  style  and  help¬ 
fulness.  “The  Iris  Catalog,”  showing 
magnificent  flowers  in  natural  colors. 
“Biltmore  Nursery  Catalog,”  a  guide 
to  the  cultivated  plants  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  most  valuable  to  those  who  have 
large  estates. 

Ask  for  the  book  you  need  most. 


Biltmore  Nursery,  high  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  has  extremes  of 
climate  that  give  the  stock  great  hardiness.  Biltmore  Nursery  products  are 
bred,  fed,  trained  and  packed  so  they  will  start  into  vigorous  growth  as  soon 
as  they  are  transplanted,  anywhere  in  America.  Biltmore  Nursery  products  are 
offered  in  sizes  and  varieties  sufficient  to  meet  every  requirement  of  purse  or 
preference. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY  Box  1635,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 


“Farr’s  Hardy  Plants” 
a  book  that  you  want 


A  N  old  hardy  garden  is  a  place  sacred  with  tender  memories.  There  is  a 
personality  and  a  sense  of  companionship  about  the  plants  which  bloom 
there  that  make  us  become  attached  to  them.  They  are  a  part  of  the  old 
associations  and  the  home  life,  like  members  of  the  family — perhaps  they 
remind  us  of  absent  ones  who  planted  them  long  ago,  as  year  by  year  we 
tenderly  protect  them  for  their  winter  sleep,  and  impatiently  await  their 
awakening  each  spring. 

Perhaps  yours  is  not  an  old  garden  but  a  new  one,  the  planning  of 
which  has  been  all  your  own,  and  its  accomplishment  a  realization  of  your 
own  fancies.  But  whether  new  or  old,  it  is  a  place  of  recreation  and 
forgetfulness  of  business  cares,  a  safety-valve  from  overwork  and  a  place 
where  the  man  who  is  city-tired  may  find  rest  and  new  life. 

Let  Me  Help  Make  Your  Hardy  Garden 

^ove  the  hardy  garden  flowers  as  I  do,  you  will  want  my  new  book,  which 
tells  how  my  hobby  grew  into  a  business  and  how  I  came  to  have  the  largest 
American  collections  of  Peonies,  Irises,  Anemones,  Phlox,  and  other  truly 
desirable  perennial  plants. 

Eh  ©  book  may  be  an  inspiration  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  others.  When  you 
read  it,  you  may  want  to  write  and  tell  me  about  your  garden  and  share  with 
me  your  joy  m  hardy  plants.  The  message  of  the  stately  Iris,  “the  rainbow 
flower,  the  charm  ot  the  glorious  Peony,  and  the  lure  of  the  gorgeous  Poppv 
are  expressed  in  the  book,  which  too,  contains  full  page  color  plates  of  fine 
flowers  m  each  class.  Shall  /  send  you  a  copy  ?  Free  if  you  write. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR,  Wyomissing  Nurseries 

106  Garfield  Avenue,  Wyomissing,  Pennsylvania 
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“You  can  get  them  at  Dreer’s” 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  edition  of  Dreer’s  Garden  Book 
describes  and  offers  nearly  five  thousand  species  and 
varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs — everything  really 
worth  growing  in  this  country.  The  illustrations  and 
practical  cultural  directions  make  this  book  of  greater 
value  than  any  half  dozen  books  on  gardening. 

Mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this  publication. 


DREER'S  CARDINAL  CLIMBER  is  the 
most  beautiful,  brilliant  and  distinct  annual 
climber  ever  introduced.  It  is  a  strong,  rapid 
grower,  with  deeply  lacinated  foliage  and 
covered  with  brilliant  red  flowers,  which 
make  it  a  blaze  of  glory  from.  mid-July  till 
frost.  25c  per  packet. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.DREER 

714  CHESTNUT  ST.^ 
PHI  L  AD  ELPH1 


DIAMOND 

JUBILEE 
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Hardy  Northern 
Pecans 


Pecan  and  English  Walnut  Trees 
for  Zero  Climates. 

A  Strong  Statement,  but  True.  You  cannot  plant  Southern  Grown 
Trees  and  accomplish  anything  but  failure,  but  with .  our  Northern  Grown 
trees,  strong  and  rugged,  grown  under  Northern  conditions,  from  Northern 
seed  and  budded  from  Northern  fruiting  trees,  you  will  succeed. 

You  cannot  secure  such  trees  from  any  other  source  this  year,  and  we 
doubt  if  you  can  for  several  years  to  come.  We  are  pioneers  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  hardy  nut  trees  for  Successful  Nut  Culture  in  the  Northern  States. 
Look  us  up — verify  our  statements,  and  then  entrust  us  with  your  order. 
Fifty  years  in  business  is  our  guarantee  that  we  know  our  business. 

Luscious  Raspberries. 

Crop  after  crop,  all  summer  long — two  and  tliree  good  “pickings'’  every  week  of  large, 
sugary,  crimson-bright  berries.  This  you  can  have  by  setting  out  these  wonderful  St.  Regis 
Everbearing  Raspberries  this  Spring.  For  commercial  growing  St.  Regis  has  been  called  the 
“mortgage  lifter."  Set  out  St.  Regis  this  Spring — they  yield  bountifully  from  June  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  year  after  rear — succeed  in  any  soil — endure  severest  heat,  drought  and  cold. 


Northern  English  Walnut 


Valuable  Catalogue  and 
Booklet — Free. 

Full  information  about  successful  Northern 
Varieties  of  Southern  Nut  Trees  for  commercial 
and  decorative  purposes;  also  our  64-page  General 
Catalogue  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc. — mailed 
free  on  request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 


Glen  wood  Nursery.  Established  1866 
2074  Main  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


St.  Regis 
Everbearing 
Raspberry 
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A  Wagner  Old  Fashioned  Hardy  Garden 

Sent  to  You  By  Parcel  Post 


Don’t  miss  the  joy  of  a  Wagner  Hardy  Garden.  A  Wagner  Hardy  Garden,  varieties  labeled, 
A  brilliant  succession  of  bloom  from  spring  to  late  numbered  and  packed  in  order  of  planting,  saves 
fall.  money  on  regular  catalog  rates;  saves  the  trouble 

Finest-grown  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  planting;  insures  certain  success, 
arranged  for  color  harmonies,  picturesque  out-  Write  us  about  soil  and  surroundings,  and  we 
line,  continuous  bloom  and  permanence.  will  advise  you. 

Arranged  Ready  for  Planting — Sent  Prepaid  Anywhere 

Assortment  Bi — 4x10  feet,  15  strong,  hardy  plants . $2.25  large  size  $3.75 

Assortment  B2 — 4x20  “  30  “  “  “  4.50  large  size  7.50 

Assortment  B3 — 5x10  “  20  “  “  “  3.00  large  size  5.00 

Assortment  B4 — 5x20  “  40  “  “  “  6.00  large  size  10.00 


Order  Your  Wagner  Hardy  Garden  Now.  We 
will  ship  at  the  proper  time. 


“Plants  and  Plans  for  Beautiful  Surroundings.” 
A  most  helpful  book — Free  on  request. 


THE  WAGNER  PARK  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  720,  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


ly.  With  those  hatched  in  late  May  or 
June,  the  case  is  different. 

Dry-mixed  grains  of  size  suited  to  the 
young  birds  are  better  than  wet  mashes 
for  early  feeding.  The  ready-prepared 
chick  foods  are  usually  safe  and  in  proper 
proportion  for  the  young  chicks.  Fresh, 
clean  water,  and  coarse  sand  for  grit 
should  be  supplied  them.  Ranging  chicks, 
however,  will  procure  the  necessary 
amount  of  grit. 

A  young  growth  of  oats  is  relished  by 
chicks  and  aids  in  their  rapid  growth. 

When  the  chicks  have  grown  to  a  good 
size,  the  hen  will  abandon  them.  Chicks 
of  this  age  will  do  better  if  kept  in  groups 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  than  if  forced  to 
crowd  together  at  night  in  greater  num¬ 
bers.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  coops 
are  well  ventilated.  A  coop  that  has  one 
end  covered  with  canvas  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  there  should  be  an  additional  pro¬ 
tection  of  small-meshed  poultry  wire  se¬ 
curely  fastened  on  either  under  or  over 
the  canvas  or  burlap  covering  to  prevent 
wild  animals  from  harming  them.  In 
warm  summer  weather  the  burlap  curtain 
may  be  removed. 

Where  successive  hatchings  of  chicks 
bring  together  different-aged  groups,  some 
means  of  separating  them  at  feeding  time 
must  be  devised,  else  the  younger  birds 
will  suffer.  Uniformity  of  growth  de¬ 
pends  upon  uniformity  of  strength  in  each 
group.  Feeding  cages  made  by  tacking 
vertical  strips  to  box-like  frames,  so  as  to 
admit  chicks  of  different  sizes,  are  about 
the  most  satisfactory  scheme  used.  Three 
or  four  cages  to  accommodate  the  differ¬ 
ent  ages  are  convenient.  For  younger 
chicks  the  strips  may  be  placed  about  two 
inches  apart.  Those  of  the  larger  cages 
being  about  three,  five  and  seven  inches 
apart.  M.  Roberts  Conover 


The  All-Phlox  Border. 

/\  HARDY  perennial  border  in  the 
-t*-  height  of  bloom  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust — the  time  when  most  perennials,  hav¬ 
ing  passed  their  season,  show  the  effects 
of  midsummer  heat,  and  blossom  but  fit¬ 
fully  or  not  at  all — is  far  too  rare  a  sight 
in  our  American  gardens.  Phlox  is  the 
plant  par  excellence  which  can  make  the 
hardy  border  a  midsummer  blaze  of 
glory. 

A  few  other  plants,  such  as  the  Jap¬ 
anese  anemone,  can  with  dignity  and  fit¬ 
ting  grace  aid  in  such  an  office,  but  since 
phlox  is  supreme  among  the  mid-season 
perennials,  some  borders  or  beds  in  every 
garden,  should  be  devoted  to  little  else 
but  phlox.  Feeling  sure  that  those  who 
have  not  tried  an  all-phlox  border  will 
be  very  well  pleased  with  it.  f  give  a  few 
simple  suggestions  for  its  formation  and 
care. 

The  main  part  of  the  border  should  be 
filled  with  a  few — only  a  very  few — of 
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Time:  To-day — very  much  to-day — with  an  up-to-the- 
moment  light  on  a  situation  never  before  handled  in 
quite  the  same  way. 


Place:  The  oddest  little  island  (in  the  Indian  Ocean)  that 
you  ever  didn't  see — beautiful,  but  with  a  tragic  cor¬ 
ner  in  it. 

Girl:  Zalia  Thorne,  marooned  on  the  island  when  she  was 

twelve,  and  alone  there  for  six  years,  when  the  story 
begins  with  the  coming  of  Barry  Carshall. 

McBride,  Nast  Cr*  Co.,  Publishers 
Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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There  are  reasons  why  you  should  be 
interested  in  CLAY  PRODUCTS.  They  are 
essential  in  every  home,  from  the  sewer  pipes 
below  to  the  chimney  that  tops  the  house — 
from  cellar  to  garret ;  they  are  found  in  the 
laundry  —  the  kitchen,  in  its  utensils  —  the 
mantels  in  library  and  living  room ;  in 
the  bath  room,  in  bric-a-brac  and  dinner 
service  and  in  the  tile  on  the  roof.  This 
will  be  a  complete  exhibit  of  everything  made 
from  Clay. 

COME  AND  SEE 

ITS  MANIFOLD  UTILITIES 

Learn  its  true  value  and  how  it  is  adapted  to  many 
practical  uses  in  building,  fire  -  proofing,  sanitation 


SOUVENIRS - — 

of  Clay  Products 
for  Everyone 

A 

Trick  House 
and  Lot 
Given  Away 

Real  Clay  Modeling  Daily 
Pottery  Making  Daily 
GOOD  MUSIC  AND 
REFRESHMENTS 


The  World's  Best  will  be  shown  here  in  Roads,  Homes,  Pottery.  Tableware  and  Art  of  Burned  Clay 

You  must  be  interested  in  some  of  the  following  enumerated  products  and  you  will  see  many 
of  them  exhibited  here  in  the  highest  development  of  the  arts  and  industries 
Fancy,  Face  and  Drain  Tile  Chimneys  Turpentine  Lamps  Bath-room  Garden  Walls  and 

Common  Bnck  Wall  Coping  Fire-proofing  Cups  Marbles  Equipment  Walls  showing 

TerraCotta  Pottery  Hollow  Block  Acid  Tanks  Tobacco  Washboards  entrances 

Roofing  Tile  Faience  Paving  Brick  Runner  Bnck  Pipes  Flower  Pots  to  estates  and 

Encaustic  Tile  Garden  Conduits  Antique  China  Clay  Novelties  TerraCotta  residences 

SanitaryWare  Ornaments  Insulators  Imported  China  Crucibles  Lumber  Laundry  Tubs 

Sewer  Pipe  Stone  Ware  Dickey  Birds  Model  Home  Tableware  Fire  Brick  Silos 


SjS  For  further  information  address 

=  F.  L.  HOPLEY.  Secretary 


The  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co 


815  Chamber  of  Commerce 
CHICAGO  :  ILLINOIS 
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Modern  Sleeping  Porch  Fitted  withWilson’s  Blinds 

Practically  makes  an  Outdoor  Room  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  porch;  a  room  at  night,  a  porch  by  day. 

WILSON’S  VENETIANS 

for  outside  and  inside  of  town  and  country 
houses;  very  durable,  convenient  and  artistic. 

Special  Outside  Venetians 

most  practical  and  useful  form  of  Venetian 
yet  devised  for  porches  and  windows  ; 
excludes  the  sun,  admits  the  breeze. 

Write  for  Venetian  Catalog  No.  3 

Orders  should  be  placed  NOW  for 
spring  or  summer  delivery. 

Jas.  G.  Wilson  Mfg.  Co. 

1,  3  &  5  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 
Also  Inside  Venetians;  Rolling 
Partitions,  Rolling  Steel  Shut¬ 
ters,  Burglar  and  Fireproof  Steel 
Curtains,  Wood  Block  Floors. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCES 

Fences  of  all  descriptions  for  City  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Homes.  Write  today  for  our  Loose 
Leaf  Catalog,  stating  briefly  your  requirements. 

^WCA\TeN(I  0)N5TRUaiON(bi 

100  Church  St.,  New  York 

Formerly  Fence  Dept.,  American  Wire  Form  Co. 


Heavy  Pot  Grown 

Send  for  Catalog. 


Rare  Climbing 

Bit  /)  f  a  a  of  a  o  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
jUIAll^vCl  New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 
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English 

Ivy 


Seven  to  Eight  Feet  Speci¬ 
mens.  Heavy  Pot  Grown 
Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 
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A  RARE  EASTER  GIFT 


LILIES  of  Valley 

raised  by  yourself.  Your 
friends  will  appreciate 
this  far  more  than  some 
plant  or  other  purchased 
at  a  store.  The  phe- 
n  o  m  e  n  a  1  growth  and 
flowering  of  the  pips  is 
a  DELIGHTFUL  EX¬ 
PERIENCE.  Planted  in 
OUR  PREPARED  Moss- 
fiber.  In  eight  days  the 
beautiful  emerald  foliage 
is  full  grown;  in  ten  days 
the  buds  appear,  and  in 
three  weeks,  the  glorious 
flowers,  silvery  white  and 
exquisitely  fragrant,  are 
in  full  bloom.  You  can 
plant  them  in  any  howl, 
pot  or  jar  you  have 
handy.  No  drainage  is 
needed.  We  furnish  the 
mossfiber  free,  also  send 
full  directions  how  to 
grow  Lilies  of  Valley  successfully. 


6  Lily  of  Valley  with  mossfiber .  $0.35 

12  “  . .  “  60 

25  “  “  “  “  “  .  1. 00 


Lily  of  Valley  Grown  in  Our 
Mossfiber 


PRICES  include  delivery 

Are  you  a  lover  of  nature  and  all  that  is  beautiful  in  it? 
Bo  you  care  to  raise  succulent  vegetables  for  vour  home 
table? 

.  Send  for  our  1913  Garden  book.  It  will  interest  you  as 
It  contains  all  the  best  novelties  and  full  descriptions  of 
the  best  in  Flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc. 

Address  H.H.  Berger  &  Co.,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York 


the  best  of  the  named  varieties  of  Phlox 
paniculata  (called  sometimes  Phlox  decus- 
sata ),  grouped  in  as  large  masses  as  the 
space  allows.  As  there  is  wide  variation 
in  the  color  and  height  of  the  different 
named  varieties  of  this  species  of  phlox, 
these  few  kinds  should  be  chosen  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  view  to  color  harmony  and 
height.  For  white,  which  harmonizes 
well  with  every  color  and  shows  more  at 
night,  the  variety  Jeanne  d’Arc  is  a  most 
excellent  one,  having  large  and  perfectly 
formed  flowers  which  open  a  little  late, 
making  fresh  and  fair  the  very  hottest  and 
driest  time  of  the  year.  One  might  well 
have  a  long  mass  of  this  at  the  back  of  the 
border  and  extending  its  full  length,  the 
mass  widening  at  the  center  to  come  al¬ 
most  to  the  front.  To  the  right  and  to 
the  left  of  this  forward  projecting  white 
mass,  Coquelicot  and  either  Pantheon  or 
Iris  may  be  grouped,  the  two  groups  being 
separated  by  the  white.  The  Coquelicot, 
on  the  right,  is  a  strong  grower  and  a 
popular  favorite,  with  fiery  scarlet,  car¬ 
mine-eyed  blossoms.  The  Pantheon,  on 
the  left,  has  large  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
salmon-rose  color.  The  variety  named 
Iris,  if  preferred  to  Pantheon,  is  more 
unique  among  these  phloxes,  being  bluish 
violet  with  blue  center,  its  individual 
flowers  being  very  large  and  perfectly 
formed. 

Much  is  also  added  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  whole  bed  if  a  narrow,  full-length 
border  of  Phlox  subulata  be  planted  in 
front.  This,  while  exceedingly  different, 
is  just  as  true  a  perennial  phlox  as  the 
above.  It  grows  only  a  few  inches  high, 
has  narrow,  evergreen  leaves,  and  blos¬ 
soms  very  early  in  the  spring,  being  then 
literally  covered  with  bright  bloom.  It 
often  blooms  again,  more  sparingly,  in 
autumn.  As  a  final  touch  this  species  adds 
a  minor  charm  to  your  all-phlox  border 
at  a  time  when  it  would  otherwise  be  en¬ 
tirely  void  of  bloom,  and  its  pretty  mat 
of  foliage  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  bed 
at  all  seasons.  It  is  sometimes  called 
“moss-pink.” 

The  phlox  border  responds  generously 
to  rich  soil,  well-drained  and  not  too  heavy, 
but  will  grow  in  any  good  land.  Several 
thorough  drenchings  of  the  soil  in  dry 
seasons  greatly  increase  the  wealth  of  floral 
display,  as  the  plant  loves  an  abundance 
of  moisture.  The  roots  may  be  had  of 
reliable  growers  either  in  early  spring  or 
in  the  fall.  If  secured  in  spring,  it  must 
be  in  the  very  earliest  part  of  the  planting 
season,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  dug, 
for  after  the  buds  have  started  it  is  a 
poor  shipper  and  not  likely  to  do  as  well. 
In  the  fall  there  is  less  need  of  haste,  for 
after  the  season’s  growth  has  been  made 
and  the  foliage  ripened,  the  plants  may  be 
shipped  and  transplanted  at  leisure  during 
a  more  or  less  extended  season  from,  say, 
the  middle  of  September  until  sometime  in 
October.  For  this  reason  the  fall  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  and  altogether  the  safest  time  to 
plant  phlox.  The  roots  should  be  carefully 
spread  and  the  plants  set  well  apart. 
After  the  profusion  of  June  flowers  has 


Take  Comfort  in  Your  Country  Home 

Dependable  power  makes  the  difference  between 
comfort  and  discomfort,  satisfaction  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  on  the  country  estate  or  farm.  Dependable  power 
is  also  economical  when  furnished  by 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engines 

They  can  be  used  to  furnish  a  never  failing  water 
supply  for  all  purposes.  They  can  be  used  for  spray¬ 
ing,  sprinkling,  sawing  and  grinding,  and  to  operate 
any  machine  to  which  power  can  be  applied.  They  run 
on  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  fuel,  high  or  low 
grade  oils,  gas  or  alcohol.  They  require  little  attention 
besides  oiling. 

They  are  built  in  all  sizes  from  1  to  50  horse  power. 

I  H  C  oil  tractors  for  plowing,  threshing,  etc.,  12  to 

60  horse  power. 

Write  for  the  most  interesting  engine  catalogues 
ever  printed,  showing  the  complete  line. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

170  Harvester  Building  Chicago  USA 

The  Poultry  Department 

of  House  and  Garden  will  furnish  free 
of  charge,  upon  request,  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  upon  any  question  pertaining 
to  the  raising  of  chickens  or  poultry. 

Poulfiy  Department, 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 

European  ^n11rc“  9 

D  A  A  P  h  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 

^  AK  New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 

ALEXANDER'S 

QUALITY 
|T  |  DAHLIAS 

TWENTIETH 
JKfe  k  CENTURY 

flower 

The  Dahlia  of  to-day  is  of  surpassing  beauty 
as  a  single  flower,  exquisite  for  private  gar¬ 
dens,  charming  in  masses,  and  ideal  for  plant¬ 
ing  against  shrubbery. 

Alexander’s  Up-to-Date  Dahlias  lead  the 
World ;  because  they  are  perfect  in  type  and 
shape,  beautiful  in  color,  and  most  important 
of  all  —  Free-flowering. 

Our  many  customers  are  satisfied;  they  re¬ 
ceive  good  stock;  true  to  name,  and  best  of 
all  —  Guaranteed  to  Grow. 

All  Flower  Lovers  are  invited  to  send  to 
the  Dahlia  King  for  his  latest  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  which  contains  helpful  descriptions 
and  valuable  cultural  hints  on  Dahlias,  Gladioli, 
Roses  and  Cannas. 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER 

The  Dahlia  King 

Box  174  -  -  EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 
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YOU,  reader, 
can  grow 
chrysanthe¬ 
mums  as  large 
and  fancy  ^s  shown 
here,  if  you  start 
right.  BUY  the 
young  plants  now, 
grow  on  in  pots  or 
boxes  of  soil  until 
MAY,  then  plant  out 
in  garden,  and  follow 
our  CULTURAL  DI¬ 
RECTIONS.  WE  will 
send  you  postpaid  by 
parcels  post  20  choice 
assorted  colors,  strong 
plants,  for  $1.00.  OR 
you  can  make  up  the 
20  plants,  in  part,  of 
carnation  pinks,  all  colors,  geraniums,  heli¬ 
otropes,  icepinks,  double  nasturtiums, 
marguerites,  salvias,  coleus,  or  any  bedding 
plant  you  desire.  CULTURAL  directions 
free  with  all  orders. 


ADDRESS  at  once  THE  HARLOWARDEN 
GREENHOUSES,  Box  148,  Greenport,  N.  Y. 


I.NGEE  RoscQ 

\  Sturdy  as  Oaks.  Founded  1850 


Our  Rose  Plants  are  strongest 
and  best.  They  are  always 
grown  on  their  own  roots. 

More  than  60  years  of  “knowing 
how”  behind  each  plant;  that 
fact  is  your  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion.  Under  our  special  low  price 
order  plan  we  will  prepay  all  express 
charges  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  —  our 
guide  explains.  No  matter  where  you  live 
you  can  depend  on  getting  D  &  C  roses  in 
perfect  condition.  Write  for 

Our  “New  Guide  lo  Rose  Culture” 
for  1913 — Free 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  educational  work  on 
culture  ever  published.  It  isn't  a  catalog-it  is 
boiled-down,  lifetime  experience  of  the 
oldest  rose  growing  house  in  the 

E,  .  United  States.  The  guide  is 

I  free.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
*  trated  in  natural  colors 
and  the  cover  pictures 
the  new  Charles 
Dingee  Rose,  the  best, 
hardiest  free-bloom¬ 
ing  rose  in  the  world. 

This  guide  will  be  treasured 
long  by  rose  lovers— write  be¬ 
fore  issue  is  all  gone.  It’s  free.  No  other 
rose  house  has  our  reputation. 

Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Box  374,  Wes*  Grove,  Pa. 


rose 

the 


Last  forever.  Never  require  paint. 


IF  you  do  not  know  the  French  or 
diagonal  method  of  laying  Asbestos 
“Century”  Shingles  ask  your  roofer 
about  it.  It  presents  many  advantages. 

The  Shingles  are  fastened  independ¬ 
ently  with  copper  storm  nails,  giving  the 
roof  great  flexibility  under  expansion 
and  contraction. 

This  method  saves  considerable  in  the 
number  of  shingles  and  labor  required. 

Write  for  the  names  of  representative  roofers 
who  can  supply  Asbestos  “Century”’  Shingles — 
and  booklet,  “Roofing:  A  Practical  Talk:” 


KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  GO.,  Factors 
Dept.  C,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  In  the  Princi¬ 
pal  Cities  of  the  United  States 
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Plant  Green’s 


Thirty 

Years 

with 

Fruits 

and 

Flowers 


Sure 


Grow 


Fruit 


and  Ornamental  Trees 


Apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees— 500,000 
for  sale  at  wholesale  prices  !  Shapely,  well  branched, 
clean,  healthy,  hardy,  Northern  grown,  and  all  full  bear¬ 
ers.  160,000  of  these  are  fine  apple  trees.  Read  Green’s 
guarantee— trees  true  to  name 


Green’s  Trees 


500,000 

FOR  SALE 


Make  excellent  shade  trees  for  country  estates.  Berry 
plants,  vines,  roses  and  shrubs.  All  at  one-half  usual 
prices.  We  have  no  solicitors,  but  give  our  customers 
the  saving  of  agents’  commissions.  A  reliable,  well- 
known  nursery  of  34  years’  experience. 


This  BOOK  FREE 


This  interesting 
W'  booklet,  free  on  re- 
,,  quest.  Contains  valuable 
advice  and  experiences  with 
fruits  and  flowers  that  every 
grower  should  read.  Ask  for 
a  copy  of  Green’s  1913  Catalog, 
also  FREE. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

10  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Have  a  Beautiful  Lawn 

and  Attractive  Home  Surroundings 

Flowering:  trees  and  shrubs  require  but  little  space  in  the 
yard  or  lawn  and  are  always  the  admiration  of  passers- 
by.  Among  the  best  are  the  Aralias,  Catalpa,  Japan 
Cherry,  Cornus,  Crabs,  Horse  Chestnut,  Judas,  Mag¬ 
nolias,  Thorns,  Altheas,  Hydrangea,  Weigela,  Spireas, 
etc.  These,  in  connection  with  groups  of  Dwarf  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Roses,  Grasses  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 
make  a  beautiful  lawn  and  attractive,  homelike  surround¬ 
ings.  They  can  be  had  at  a  nominal  cost,  within  the 
reach  of  everyone.  We  carry  everything  for  the  Garden, 
Lawn,  Park  and  Orchard.  59  years  of  fair  dealing  has 
put  us  to  the  front.  1,200  acres.  47  greenhouses. 

Write  today  for  General  Catalog  No.  2, 168  pages,  free. 
TRY  US.^We  guarantee  satisfaction.  (61) 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  129  Paines ville,  Ohio 


Stained  with  Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains. 

Aymar  Embury  II,  Arch’t,  Englewood ,  N.  J. 

For  Shingles,  Siding,  Boards 

and  all  other  outside  woodwork  it  will  pay  you  to  use 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

They  give  soft,  transparent  coloring  effects  that  bring 
out  the  beautiful  grain  of  the  wood,  and  never  look 
“painty.”  They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint, 
and  can  be  put  on  twice  as  quickly.  The  Creosote 
penetrates  and  thoroughly  preserves  the  wood,  and 
they  are  the  only  genuine  wood-preserving  stains. 
They  are  the  only  harmonious  and  suitable  colorings 
for  modern  country  and  suburban  houses,  bungalows, 
camps  and  cottages. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists 
11  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Haven’t  You  Ever  Wished 

that  you  could  save  your  back  copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN?  Of  course  you  have.  You  like  to  read  the  magazine 
each  month  and  would  be  glad  to  save  every  issue  if  you  could  only  find  some  way  to  take  care  of  them.  WeH,  here  is 
what  you  want — a  _  _  _ 

Big"  Ben  Binder 

to  hold  your  loose  copies  and  put  them  into  volume  form.  Big  Ben  is  a  strong  and  handsome  cover,  bound  in  deep,  rich 
brown  and  stamped  in  g’old,  and  will  accommodate  six  copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN.  It  is  simple,  strong  and  prac¬ 
tical — just  the  binder  you  have  been  wishing  for. 

We  are  prepared  to  send  you  a  Big  Ben  for  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  at  once,  prepaid  for  $1.25. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  ©  CO.  Union  S’quare,  New  York 
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NOTABLE  SPRING  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Dutch  Colonial  House 

By  Aymar  Embury,  II 

Mr.  Embury,  whose  characteristic  designs 
for  small  and  large  country  homes  have  be¬ 
come  so  well  known  throughout  the  country, 
has  based  the  majority  of  these  designs  upon 
the  flexible  style  of  architecture  that  was 
evolved  by  the  Dutch  settlers  through  northern 
Jersey,  parts  of  Long  Island  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  along  the  Hudson  above  New  York.  Mr. 
Embury’s  contention  is  that  the  Dutch  Colo¬ 
nial — or  gambrel  roof — -type, 
presents  the  most  logical  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  the  most  room 
and  the  most  charming  ex¬ 
terior  appearance  in  a  home, 
coincidentally  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  cost. 

Illustrated,  $2.00  net; 
postage,  20c. 


Reclaiming  the  Old  House 

By  Chas.  Edw.  Hooper 

It  was  Alfred  Austin,  poet  laureate  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  said  he  could  not  understand  why 
a  man  should  prefer  to  build  a  new  house  or 
to  occupy  one  built  for  him  rather  than  adapt 
an  old  one  to  his  needs.  Many  people  un¬ 
doubtedly  feel  the  same  but  are  perturbed  by 
a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  proper  proced¬ 
ure  in  reclaiming  an  old  house,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  charm  of  the  past  while  incorpor¬ 
ating  the  present  -  day  con¬ 
veniences.  Mr.  Hooper 
shows  just  how  this  may  be 
done  and  supports  his  direc¬ 
tions  with  an  abundance  of 
splendid  photographs,  plans 
and  diagrams.  It  is  an  essen¬ 
tially  practical  book. 

Illustrated,  $2.00  net  ; 
postage,  20c. 


Modern  Farm  Buildings  By  Alfred  Hopkins 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  known  throughout  this  country  and  abroad  as  an  architect  who  has  special¬ 
ized  in  stables  and  farm  buildings  of  all  kinds.  In  his  many  years  of  active  practice  he  has 
developed  a  knowledge  of  methods,  materials  and  design  that  is  unrivaled;  and  best  of  all,  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  put  most  of  this  knowledge  into  a  book.  Photographs  and  diagrams  illustrate 
practically  every  detail,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find  to  what  extent  modern  scientific  methods 
have  revolutionized  the  art  of  building  the  hay  barn,  stable,  sheep  fold,  ice  house,  dairy,  garage 
and  all  the  rest.  Illustrated,  $3.00  net;  postage,  20c. 


The  Gardener  and  the  Cook 

By  Lucy  H.  Yates 

To  keep  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  upon  the  table,  and  to  grow  those  that 
were  the  most  tasty,  was  the  ambition  of  the 
author  of  this  book.  She  enlisted  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  a  clever  cook  and  a  capable  gardener, 
and  gives  the  reader  the  fruit  of  her  experi¬ 
ence.  Not  only  does  the  book  tell  what  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  are  profitable  to  grow,  but 
gives  the  instruction  to  transform  them  into 
delicious  courses,  tempting  salads,  preserves 
and  jellies. 

Illustrated,  $1.25  net  ;  postage,  15c. 

Lilies  By  H.  S.  Adams 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  Flower  Mono¬ 
graphs  which  deal  in  an  instructive  and 
authoritative  way  with  the  more  important 
families  of  popular  flowering  plants.  Mr. 
Adams,  who  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  hor¬ 
ticultural  subjects,  has  given  us  in  this  book 
the  last  word  on  the  lily — its  classification, 
the  peculiarities  of  varieties,  and  its  culture 
indoors  and  in  the  garden. 

Illustrated,  $1 .00  net  ;  postage,  10c. 


The  Home  Poultry  Book 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 

Here  is  the  just  the  book  for  the  beginner 
who  wants  to  keep  a  few  hens  to  supply  fresh 
eggs  for  the  table.  No  elaborate  systems  or 
expensive  fixtures  are  advocated.  Good,  sound 
common-sense  is  the  keynote  of  every  chapter. 
Detailed  plans  and  photographs  of  successful 
small  houses  are  given,  together  with  specific 
information  covering  every  phase  of  poultry¬ 
keeping. 

Illustrated,  $1.00  net  ;  postage,  10c. 

Golf  for  the  Late  Beginner 

By  Henry  Hughes 

The  title  describes  precisely  the  purpose  of 
this  practical  book.  The  author  himself  took 
up  the  game  in  middle  age,  and  with  his  ex¬ 
perience  fresh  upon  him,  explains  the  correct 
principles  of  golf  in  a  way  especially  helpful 
to  the  late  beginner.  The  illustrations  are 
from  actual  photographs,  showing  correct  and 
incorrect  methods,  also  the  various  positions 
for  the  different  strokes. 

Illustrated,  60c.  net  ;  postage,  5c. 

By  Ernest  K.  Coulter 

Introduction  by  Jacob  A.  Riis 


The  Children  in  the  Shadow 


Mr.  Coulter,  who  was  for  ten 
years  Clerk  of  the  Children’s 
Court  of  New  York  City,  pre¬ 
sents  graphically  and  forcibly  the 
obligations  of  the  State  toward 
the  •‘citizens  of  to-morrow.” 
Forty  years  ago  children  were 
being  hanged  in  England ;  to-day 
in  many  cities  of  the  United 
States  they  are  confined  in 
jails  with  hardened  criminals, 
and  there  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  children's  courts.  The 
author  of  this  vitally  interest- 
1  ■  ;  .  Reduced  ilh 

Your  bookseller 


tratio.11  from  ‘'The  Children  in 

n  supply  you.  Let  us  send  you  a  year's 
Quill'*  a  little  magazine  of  books  and  aut 


ing  book  points  out  the  evils 
of  congestion  in  the  tenement 
districts  of  the  larger  cities,  and 
suggests  remedies  for  legislation 
to  cu'rb  this  potent  factor  in 
making  for  delinquency  among 
the  children.  He  traces  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Children’s 
Court  as  it  is  to-day,  and  shows 
its  inner  workings.  There  is  also 
a  chapter  on  the  Big  Brother 
Movement,  of  which  Mr.  Coul¬ 
ter  was  the  founder. 

Illustrated  from  photographs, 
$1.50  net  ;  postage,  15c. 

the  Shadow .” 

free  subscription  to 
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faded  away,  you  will  be  proud  indeed  of 
your  phlox  border  when  it  comes  into  its 
glory. 

Ralph  E.  Danforth 


A  Garden  of  Delight  in  One  Plant. 

T  HOPE,  for  the  increased  beauty  of 
their  gardens,  that  before  another 
planting  season,  many  people  will  learn 
of  the  merits  of  the  beautiful  new  German 
rose — Tausendschon  or  “Thousand  Beau¬ 
ties.”  This  is  a  hybrid,  from  crossing  a 
rambler  with  a  tea,  and  the  wonderful 
variety  of  coloring  has  led  to  its  name. 
I  planted  a  small  rooted  cutting  next  a 
high  wire  fence  two  years  ago  this  spring. 
It  grew  rapidly,  and  the  following  year 
showed  many  biooms,  in  semi-double’  form, 
of  a  dainty  pink.  As  the  coloring  was 
quite  uniform,  I  concluded  that  it  was 
just  another  case  of  over-worked  imagina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  descriptive  catalogue 
writer,  who  said  no  two  blooms  would  be 
the  same.  By  the  second  summer  the 
bush  covered  over  twenty  feet  across  the 
fence.  On  the  30th  day  of  May — Decora¬ 
tion  Day — we  cut  three  large  clothes- 
baskets  of  blooms,  leaving  the  plant  still 
so  loaded  as  to  fill  us  with  wonder.  The 
individual  flowers  are  large  for  its  class — 
fully  three  inches  across — and  of  an  ele¬ 
gant,  graceful  form.  It  seems  to  need 
several  years  of  growth  to  produce  flowers 
of  the  wonderful  color  variations — as  the 
second  season’s  bloom  showed  all  that  was 
promised  by  catalogue  description — and 
more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  full  variety 
could  never  be  described.  Palest  of  pinks, 
deep  rose,  without  shading,  pink  and  rose, 
blended  like  an  apple  blossom,  pink, 
mottled  and  streaked  with  red.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  form  is  of  pale  pink  with  ruffled  edge 
of  red  like  the  Tulip  class  of  roses. 

Many  other  variations  are  like  those 
found  in  the  Dianthus  or  pinks.  Another 
interesting  peculiarity  is  the  varied  form 
of  stems.  Thousands  grow  on  their  own 
graceful  individual  stem,  but  all  over  the 
plant  are  thrown  out  strong  shoots  three 
or  four  feet  long  bearing  each  a  bunch  or 
cluster  of  ten  to  twenty  roses,  each  a 
bouquet  in  itself,  and  in  this  cluster  will 
be  found  no  two  of  the  same  shading. 
These  strong  wands  of  bloom  are  fine  for 
decoration,  on  a  large  scale.  Those  on 
single  stems  make  the  most  graceful  of 
center  pieces.  Added  to  everything  else 
is  the  keeping  quality  of  the  flowers — on 
the  bush.  It  keeps  as  a  cut  flower  like 
a  camelia,  being  still  fresh  and  perfect  a 
week  after  cutting. 

The  bush  bloomed  freely  for  three 
months.  As  a  bush  without  bloom,  it  is 
an  ornament  through  the  year,  its  dark, 
slender,  glossy  leaves  adding  to  the 
garden’s  charm  in  the  winter.  It  is  said 
to  be  hardy  in  all  climates,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  it  taking  on 
delicate  airs,  in  any  situation.  E.  S. 
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Surrounding  your  lawn  and  garden  with  a  woven  wire  fence  would 
insure  greater  seclusion  for  you  and  your  guests  and  make  the  upkeep 
of  your  grounds  a  simpler  matter.  Anchor  Post  Fences  have  defied 
the  action  of  the  elements  for  twenty  years.  Posts  and  fabric  are 
galvanized  throughout  to  prevent  rust  and  the  patented  post  construe' 
tion  insures  permanent  alignment.  We  have  catalogues  illustrating 
lawn  fences  of  wire  or  wrought  iron — tennis  court  backstops  and 
iron  gates.  Write  for  the  one  you  need. 


ANCHOK  POST  IRON  WORKS 

1 1  CORTLANDT  STREET  (Nth  floor)  NEW  YORK 

2008-G 


RUST'PROOF  ANCHOK 
LAWN  FENCES 


POST 


Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co. 

Highest  Grade  Seeds 


It  is  our  aim  to  grow  and  have 
grown  for  us  only  the  very  best 
and  Highest  Grade  Seed — both 
flower  and  vegetable— that  ex¬ 
perienced  growers  can  produce. 

Asters 

One  of  the  most  complete  lists 
published.  All  of  the  best  varieties. 

All  of  the  shades  of  coloring  in  these  varieties.  See  pages 
66  -  67  -  68  of 

Our  1913  Seed  Annual  Free 


BOSTON 


Contains  a  most  complete  list,  fully  illustrated,  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds — the  latest  introductions. 


Dahlias 


The  largest  collection  in  America.  We 
issue  a  special  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  Cata¬ 
logue,  mailed  free  on  application. 


Remember : 


Our  Seed  Annu  al  mailed  free. 
Our  Dahlia  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co. 


Faneuil  Hall  Square,  BOSTON 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

WE  are  offering  a  hundred  varieties 
selected  from  the  best  that 
Europe  and  America  have  produced. 
Many  of  them  are  for  sale  by  no 
growers  but  ourselves.  Among  these  is 

Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Jr. 

The  coloring  of  this  flower  is  exceptionally 
beautiful  —  a  rich,  soft  pink,  shading  to  a 
darker  tint  and  in  striking  contrast  with  a 
brilliant  carmine  patch  on  the  minor  petals. 
Such  coloring  does  not  produce  the  delicate, 
subtle  beauty  that  is  the  charm  of  America, 
nor  the  majestic  beauty  of  Rajah,  nor  the  poetic,  win¬ 
some  beauty  of  Spring  Song  and  Myrtle,  nor  the  quiet 
stateliness  of  Daisy  Rand.  But  the  Pendleton  has  a 
beauty  all  its  own;  a  brilliant,  dashing,  compelling 
beauty  that  makes  you  stop  and  admire, 

CHAMBERLAIN  &  GAGE 

SOUTH  NATICK,  MASS. 

MONTAGUE  CHAMBERLAIN 
L.  MERTON  GAGE 


FLOWER  GUARDS 


FOR  edging  walks  and  flower  beds  there  is  nothing  so  lasting  or 
ornamental  as  Excelsior  “Rust-Proof”  Guards.  The  clean  silver 
gray  of  the  pure  zinc  coating  looks  well  in  contrast  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery. 

The  Guards  are  made  just  like  the  famous  Excelsior  Fences,  and 
are  impervious  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  weather.  They  success¬ 
fully  resist  rust  without  any  painting.  These  guards  are  sold  in 
rolls,  and  may  be  bent  to  conform  to  any  desired  curve  or  angle. 

Ask  any  hardware  dealer  for  them.  Let  us  send  you  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOG  “C”  and  sample  of  the  “ Rust-Proof ”  finish. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


A  Typical  7-lb.  Yama  Minorca  Female  from  an  Untouched  Photograph.  Note  the  Long  Back  and 
Depth  of  Body  and  all  Egg-Laying  Characteristics. 


Why  Keep  Yama  Black  Minorcas? 

It  is  admitted  that  Minorcas  lay  the  largest  hen’s  egg  known, 
and  the  Yama  strain  of  Minorcas  is  the  result  of  years  of  scien¬ 
tific  breeding  for  extra  large  eggs  from  this  strain  of  large-egg 
layers.  The  birds  themselves  are  the  largest  of  any  of  the  egg- 
laying  breeds,  and  their  extremely  long  breasts  supply  an  extra 
amount  of  white  meat.  Yama  Minorca  eggs  are  30%  larger  than 
the  best  first-class  A-i  eggs,  and  usually  sell  at  a  fancy  price. 

Breed  for  quality  of  birds  as  well  as  egg-laying  strain — and 
when  you  see  those  green-sheened  Yama  Black  Minorcas  with 
their  bright  red  combs  and  white  ear  lobes  on  your  green  grass, 
you  will  never  regret  having  selected  Minorcas  for  your  home 
breed. 

Wherever  Yama  Black  Minorcas  have  been  shown  they  have 
won  the  highest  honors.  At  the  last  Madison  Square  Garden 
Show  in  New  York.  Yama  Minorcas  won  four  firsts  out  of  a 
PQSsible  five,  and  two  weeks  later  we  showed  two  collections  of 
birds,  at  two  shows  during  the  same  week.  At  the  Great  Interna- 
‘tionabvShbw.qt  Buffalo,  Yama  Minorcas  won  all  the  firsts  except 
'  one,  aCic-  iviaffiV'  'Specials,  and  at  our  County  Show  at  New  Paltz 
they  won 'all  the  nV, st  prizes  and  many  others. 

We  have  proved  the  efficiency  of  Yama  Minorcas  for  eggs, 
flesh  and  beauty.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $10  a  setting.  Eggs  for 
hatching  utility  egg-layers,  $3  a  setting,  $15  a  hundred. 

°°  (■  'There*  is -ho  oetter  line  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  in  this 
country  than  we  are  breeding  at  Yama  Farms.  We  had  more 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens  placed  at  the  last  Madison  Square 
Garden  Show  than  any  other  breeder,  and  at  the  International 
Show  at  Buffalo,  we  won  all  the  Barred  Rock  first  prizes  except 
one,  and  the  first  Cockerel  of  Yama  Farms  was  the  Champion¬ 
ship  Male  of  all  American  breeds.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $10  a 
setting.  Utility  hatching  eggs,  $3  a  setting,  $15  a  hundred. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  for  both  breeds,  and  if  you  are 
interested  in  squabs,  ask  for  the  Pigeon  Book  by  Thomas 
Wright,  which  will  give  you  much  valuable  information  about 
breeding  large  squabs. 

All  birds  sold  on  approval. 

YAMA  FARMS 

NAPANOCH,  ULSTER  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

NEWTON  COSH,  Manager  Poultry  Dept. 


CHICKEN  MEAL 


Now  on  Sale  in  America 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  chickens  have 
been  successfully  raised  on  this  celebrated 
English  Chicken  Meal  which  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  by  leading  foreign  fanciers. 

Prove  it  by  trying  it  for  a  week  on  a 
single  brood  of  chicks  and  compare  their 
appearance  with  a  brood  fed  on  some  other 
food.  The  results  will  astonish  you. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  the  Victoria  Poultry  Book  No.  10 

Manufactured  by 

SpiUers  &  Bakers,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  England 

H.  A.  Robinson  &  Co. 

Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Bob  White  Quail,  Partridges  and  Pheasants 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qualls, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Swans,  Cranes,  Storks,  Orna¬ 
mental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes,  Squirrels,  Ferrets, 
etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WILLIAM  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist 

Dept.  Y.  Pheasantry  and  Game  Park  YARDLEY,  PA. 


BookYourOrderFree,  Now,  for“BabyGhicksof  Quality” 

Healthy,  vigorous  day-old  chicks  hatched 
from  a  heavy  egg-laying  stock  of 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

(The  257  Egg  Strain) 

Send  no  money.  Just  write  that  you  will  want  “Baby 
Chicks  of  Quality.”  Then  just  before  you  want  them 
shipped,  send  your  remittance.  This  service  protects 
you,  yet  it  costs  you  nothing.  Safe  delivery  in  good 
condition  guaranteed. 

A  New  Catalogue  Is  Now  Ready 
One  of  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  breeder.  It 
tells  just  how  “Baby  Chicks  of  Quality”  are  produced, 
and  describes  every  grade  of  stock  that  we  have  to 
sell,  with  prices.  A  copy  is  ready  for  you. 

Suburban  Flocks  of  twelve  females  and  one  male 
sold  on  approval,  for  three  days’  free  examination. 

R.  C.  CALDWELL.  Box  1030,  Lyndon,  Ross  Co.,  Ohi0 


G.  D.TILLEY 

ZA[aturalist 

Beautiful  Swans,  Fancy  Pheas¬ 
ants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese, 
Flamingoes,  Game  and  Cage  Birds 


“Everything  in  the  bird  line  from  a 
Canary  to  an  Ostrich ” 

1  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 
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TILES 


An  Ideal  Artistic  and  Dur¬ 
able  Roof  Covering  made 
in  tin  painted,  galvinized 

and  copper.  Designed  after  the  old  Spanish  Clay  Tile  giving  light  and 
shadow  effects.  Easily  applied,  absolutely  weather  proof  and  fire  re¬ 
sisting. 

MEURER’S  COLUMBIA  COMBINATION  RANGE 
BOILER  and  GAS  WATER  HEATER 

A  combination  of  Range  Boiler  and  Gas  Water  Heater,  essential  in 
small  kitchens.  Its  installation  is  a  step  towards  solving  the  problem 
of  economy  in  the  household.  Saves  fuel,  time  and  labor.  Can  be 
operated  independent  of  coal  range.  Easily  installed,  does  not  get  out 
of  order,  and  always  ready.  A  Thermostat  can  be  furnished  if  re¬ 
quired.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog. 


MEURER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN  N.Y. 

San  branciBCo.cal. 


NEW  YORK  CITY, 

EOS  ANGELHS.CAL 


MEURER’S 


METAL 

SPANISH  and  MISSION 
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TRAVEL  FOR  MARCH 

covers  the  world,  from  Palm  Beach  to  Siberia,  from  British  East  Africa  to  British  Columbia.  Reading  it,  you  can  broil  in  the  Tropics  or  grad¬ 
ually  freeze  to  death  in  northern  Asia. 

We  don’t  like  to  boast,  nor  to  recommend  any  one  of  our  articles  more  than  the  others;  but  we  simply  can't  help  telling  you  that  “  Cruising 
Through  Siberia,”  by  Richardson  L.  Wright  and  Bassett  Digby,  is  just  about  the  most  absorbing,  human  interest,  live  travel  article  we  have 
ever  seen.  These  two  men  really  know  Siberia  from  the  inside,  and  this  story  of  their  trip  in  a  small  boat  down  the  ice-choked  Shilka  River  is 
a  vivid  portrayal  of  a  little-known  side  of  Asiatic  travel. 

Of  course  there  are  other  articles  in  the  March  number  —  eight  others,  in  fact.  The  desolate  island  of  St.  Helena,  Florida,  Germany, 
Canada,  New  Mexico,  Tunisia,  France,  and  British  East  Africa,  all  come  in  for  the  attention  of  authors  who  know  them  well. 

Let  us  add  your  name  to  our  subscription  list  now,  for  there  are  going  to  be  some  special  features  in  Travel  for  the  coming  year  that 
you’d  be  sorry  to  miss.  25c  per  copy  $3-00  per  year 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers ,  Union  Square,  New  York 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying  stock. 
Guaranteed  full  count  and  satisfactory.  Place 
your  order  NOW— and  avoid  the  early  spring 
rush. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
All  eggs  and  stock  GUARANTEED. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog:  "Tywacana  Qual¬ 
ity.”  Contains  full  description  and  prices. 

TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO. 
A.  E.  Wright,  Supt. 

Box  63,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


TYWACANA 


VFARMS« 

POULTRY  CO 


Tomlinson’sS.C.WhiteLeghorns 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BREEDING  STOCK 

A  BIG  STRONG  STRAIN  of  heavy  Layers.  Raised 
under  absolutely  sanitary  conditions.  Producers  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS. 

Prices  Reasonable,  Fertility  Guaranteed. 

EVERETT  R.  TOMLINSON,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


How  1  Bred  $50  to  $1600  in  2  Years 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  one  man  took  $50  worth  of  my 
kind  of  poultry  and  In  two  years  multiplied  them  to  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  in  value.  He  was  a  novice  and  started  In 
a  box  stall.  A  true  and  convincing  story,  told  by  the  man 
himself.  You  can  do  the  same,  or  start  smaller  and  grow. 
More  experience  of  the  same  kind.  Illustrated.  Ask  me 
for  the  book.  It  is  free. 

RICE,  451  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 


Grcidcr’s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  fine,  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913.  This 
book  contains  many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  some  shown  in  natural  colors.  All 
illustrated  and  described,  tells  how  to  make  hens  lay, 
raise  and  care  for  them,  all  about  the  Famous  Greider 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  Shows  photo  of  the  largest 
poultry  farm  in  Penn.  Prices  of  breeding  stock  and 
eggs  for  hatching  and  supplies  within  reach  of  all. 
A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10c  for 
this  noted  book  on  poultry. 

B.  H.  GREIDER.  Box  70,  Rheems,  Pa. 


The  Light 
of  Home 


is  seldom  strong 
enough  to  allow 
of  the  best  indoor 
photography  with 
an  ordinary  lens. 

But  you  can  overcome  all  difficulties  with  a 


Dauscfi  (omb^iss 
Tessar  [ens 


Its  remarkable  power  of  gathering  and  trans¬ 
mitting  light  and  its  precise  optical  corrections 
enable  you  to  make  indoor  portraits  in  compara¬ 
tively  weak  light  as  well  as  action  pictures  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions.  No  lens  equals  it  in 
all-round  efficiency. 


Booklet  SB  H  giving  prices  and  information  as  to 
the  best  lens  for  your  purpose,  will  be  sent  free 
on  request .  And  why  not  call  on  your  dealer ? 


Bausch  &  lomb  Optical  (o. 

•ItW  YOBK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

».ondon  R.QCH ESTER..  N.Y.  rRANKroar 


$92.50— Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days! 

We  now  offer  the  Edwards  “Steelcote”  Garage  (1913 
Model),  direct-from-factory,  for  $92.50.  But  to  protect 
ourselves  from  advancing  prices  of  steel,  we  set  a  time 
limit  upon  the  offer.  We  guarantee  this  record  price  for 
30  days  only.  Just  now  we  can  save  you  $35  or  more. 


Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use. 
Gives  absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders, 
fire,  lightning,  accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to 
$30  monthly  in  garage  rent.  Saves  time,  work,  worry  and 
trouble.  Comes  ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted. 
Simple,  complete  directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust¬ 
proof.  Joints  and  seams  permanently  tight.  Practically 
indestructible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  room  for  largest 
car  and  all  equipment.  Made  by  one  of  the  largest  makers 
of  portable  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings  new  56- 
page  illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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The  Literary  Event  of  the  Year 

Theodore  Roosevelts 

Chapters  of  a  Possible 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The  first  installment  will  appear  on  the  Twenty-second 
of  February  in  The  Outlook  and  later  installments  in 
the  succeeding  monthly  magazine  numbers  of  the  year. 


NOW  a  private  citizen,  after  thirty 
years  of  continuous  public  service, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  devote  himself  to 
relating  in  familiar  and  intimate  fashion  the 
stirring  events  of  his  first  half-century  of  life. 

Few  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  close  range.  The  millions 
who  know  him  as  speaker,  soldier,  public 
servant,  will  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
know  him  intimately.  He  has  taken  part 
in  so  much  and  has  done  so  many  things 
that  what  is  now  to  be  told  is  largely  a 
matter  of  selection.  He  will  relate  serious 
and  amusing  incidents — will  give  sidelights 
on  happenings  that  have  interested  and 


puzzled  the  Nation.  He  will  write  about 
events  as  he  has  known  them  personally — 
as  a  participant. 

So  much  of  the  personal  side  of  public 
events  as  may  properly  be  made  known  at 
this  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  relate  in  these 
papers.  He  will  tell  of  the  Standard  Oil 
and  Sugar  Trust  prosecutions  ;  of  the  voy¬ 
age  of  the  battle  fleet  around  the  world; 
of  the  creation  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission;  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and 
of  many  other  historical  events  in  which 
he  had  so  large  a  part.  He  will  deal  not 
only  with  events,  but  with  the  men  who 
made  the  events. 


To  Begin  February  22 

The  Outlook 

New  York 


/ 


/ 


/ 

/  1 

y  enclose 

y  10  cents 

for  three 
consecutive 
numbers  of  The 
*  Outlook  beginning 

/  with  the  first  installment 
/  of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 

Chapters  of  Autobiography. 


/ 


/ 


Send  Three  Dollars  for  a  Year’s 
Subscription — or  Use  the  Coupon 


/ 


/ 


/  Name 

/ 

/  A  ddres s _ 


The  Outlook  •  287  4th  Avenue  •  New  York 
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You  may  not  need  Vogue  the  whole  year.  But  you  do 
need  the  next  five  numbers — now  that  the  time  for  new 
Spring  clothes  is  at  hand.  In  these  five  numbers,  you 
will  find  Vogue  a  complete  guide  to  a  Spring  wardrobe 
of  individuality,  distinction,  and  correctness . 


Vogue  may  be  a  luxury  at  other  times,  but  these  five 
Spring  Fashion  numbers  coming  at  the  moment  when 
you  are  planning  to  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  on  the 
very  things  they  describe  is  a  straightforward,  self- 
supporting,  business  economy. 

Remember,  please,  that  Vogue  for  a  whole  year,  would 


cost  you  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  waste  on  a  single  ill- 
chosen  hat  or  gown.  And  that  any  one  of  these  five 
numbers  may  possibly  save  you  a  whole  series  of  such 
expensive  and  mortifying  mistakes.  Vogue’s  expert 
advice  during  these  weeks  of  planning,  therefore,  amounts 
practically  to  Spring  Clothes  Insurance. 


Here  are  the  five  special  Spring  Fashion  Numbers  that  you  ought  to  have  to 
secure  this  insurance,  and  the  dates  on  which  they  will  appear  on  the  newsstands 

FORECAST  OF  SPRING  FASHIONS  February  10th 

The  earliest  authentic  nezvs  of  the  Spring  mode. 

SPRING  PATTERNS  February  25th 

IVorking  models  for  one’s  whole  Spring  and  Summer  wardrobe. 


DRESS  MATERIALS  AND  TRIMMINGS 

How  the  Spring  models  shall  be  developed. 


March  10th 


SPRING  MILLINERY 

The  newest  models  in  smart  hats,  veils  and  coiffures. 


March  25th 


SPRING  FASHIONS  April  10th 

The  last  word  in  Spring  gowns,  waists,  lingerie  and  accessories. 


You  can  get  any  one  or  all  five  of  these  numbers  from 
your  newsdealer.  Order  now — the  very  next  time  you  pass 
the  stand.  Any  newsdealer  will  tell  you  that  the  in¬ 

creased  demand  for  Vogue  just  now  makes  it  probable  that 
those  who  fail  to  reserve  in  advance  will  be  likely  to  miss 
the  very  numbers  they  want  most.  For  your  conven¬ 
ience,  a  handy  memorandum  blank  is  printed  below.  All 

you  have  to  do  is  to  check  —  tear  off — and  hand  it  to 
any  newsdealer.  He  will  be  glad  to  save  your  copies 


O' 


& 


& 
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BUILD  it  U-Bar  way 
even  if  it  does  cost  a 
bit  more  than  other 
ways.  It  costs  more  be¬ 
cause  it’s  worth  more. 
Worth  more,  not  because 
you  can  have  any  more 
pleasure  out  of  the  pool  it¬ 
self — but  that  you  will  be 
decidedly  better  pleased  with 


the  U-Bar  way  of  constructing  the  glass  enclosure  part.  Better  pleased, 
because  of  certain  points  of  durableness,  attractiveness  and  niceties  of 
finish  not  possible  with  other  constructions.  Not  possible,  because  the 
U-Bar  is  a  distinctly  different  construction  from  any  other,  making 
possible  distinctly  different  results.  To  repeat  a  phrase  in  one  of  our 
previous  talks, “the  U-Bar  construction  for  greenhouses,  conservatories, 
and  glass-enclosed  swimming  pools,  stands  in  relation  to  other  con¬ 


structions  as  Steinway 
pianos  do  to  other  pianos. 
That’s  about  as  plain  a 
way  as  we  can  state  it.” 
For  your  further  convince- 
ment,  why  not  talk  it  over 
with  us?  Writing,  of  course, 
is  the  next  best.  Let  us  tell 
you  the  particulars  of  this 
particular  pool  shown. 


U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

PIERSON  U-BAR  CO  1  MADISON  AVE.N.Y 

CANADIAN  OFFICE -10  PHILLIPS  PLACE  MONTREAL 


inTIME 


wait  till  ougs  show 
themselves.  It’s  too  late.  Be 
ahead  of  them  with  a  Douglas 
pump  and  be  glad  in  Fall  that 
you  waged  war  against  ’em.  This 
cut  shows  the  “Arlington”  —  a 
strong,  long  wearing  style  se¬ 
lected  from  many  other 

DOUGLAS 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 

Free  Book  vividly  describes 
spraying  and  fire-fighting. 
Write  for  it.  These  pumps 
sold  by  dealers  or  direct. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS 

200  William  St.,  Middletown,  Ct 


B.  D.  Anthony,  instructor  at  Cornell 
University  says  :  “Your  book  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  publication  *  *  *  I  appreciate  your 
sending  me  a  copy.  ’’ 

This  Book  tells  the  results 
of  years  of  experimenting. 

How  to  plant,  cultivate  and  spray 
fruit  and  shade  trees  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  may  save  you  hundreds 
of  dollars  every  year. 

Sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
605  Grand  Ave.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


The  latest  thing  in  V 
artistic  wall  cover-  \  vR 
ings  i  s  Shadow  \ 
Ko-Na.  Used  in  Y  \fji 
homes  of  culture  to 
give  that  elegance  of  % 
restrained  richness.  V 
Eifectiveasabackground  Y. 
for  hand  or  stencil  decora-  \ 
tion.  Easily  put  on.  Keeps 
clean.  Doesn’t  crack  or  fade. 
In  a  wide  assortment  of 
harmonious  finis  and  shades. 


Woven  Wall  Coverings  V. 

include  Art,  Kraft  and  Kord  Ko-Na.  Y 
Dyed  Burlaps  and  other  fabric  " 
hangings.  Write  for  samples  of  Shadow 
Ko-Na  and  our  booklet,  "Art  and 
Utility  in  Decoration.” 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO 

216  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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is  beautiful  in  finish  and  pattern  (of  which  one  is  shown) 
and  beyond  question  the  most  durable  . china  made.  Strike 
the  edge  of  any  “Syracuse”  China  piece  on  a  like  piece  of  |S 

any  other  china,  and  it  will  invariably  chip  the  other  china, 
with  no  effect  on  the  “Syracuse”  China.  This  tests  quality,  JH 
not  weight. 

Durable  Beautiful  JSyp 

This  beautiful  “Syracuse"  The  exquisite  colors  and  charm-  4?-# 

China  is  thoroughly  vitrified  by  ing  patterns  of  “  Syracuse  ’’ 
our  double-fire  process.  There  China  are  part  of  the  china  itself,  ■ 

are  two  tests  of  this:  first,  its  and  practically  last  as  long  as  it  $|t 

translucency :  second,  when  does. 

chipped  it  will  not  absorb  germs.  When  they  adorn  your  table  t'  V: 

grease  or  dirt,  but  will  remain  with  their  elegance  and  beauty, 

white  and  clean.  they  will  delight  your  guests  and  y  • 

Get  O.  P.  Co.  “Syracuse. ”  It  rejoice  your  heart  that  you  in-  \  • 

is  genuine,  germproof,  best  china  sisted  on  beautiful  and  durable  ■  -*>  ' 

value  on  market.  “Syracuse"  China. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  has  it,  he  knows — if  he  hasn’t  it,  don’t  argue,  for 


WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE 

piece.  You  may  then  judge  for  yourself  and 
get  a  proper  appreciation  which  no  illustration 
can  give  (inclose  io  cents  to  cover  postage). 


ONONDAGA  POTTERY  CO 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Protect  and  beautify  your  home— outside  and  in 
with  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes 

There  is  a  special  finish  for  each  surface.  Outside  paint  SWP  that  holds  its  color 
and  defies  the  weather ;  floor  varnishes  that  stand  the  hardest  usage  ;  stains  that 
bring  out  and  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  trim ;  wall  finishes  that  are  durable, 
beautiful  and  sanitary. 

Whether  you  plan  to  redecorate  throughout,  refinish  a  single  room  or  merely 
brighten  up  the  worn  spots,  our 

Portfolio  of  Plans  for  Home  Decoration 

will  prove  a  practical  help.  It  shows  decorative  schemes  in  colors,  and  gives  com¬ 
plete  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  every  detail.  It  describes  the  many  Sherwiiv 
Williams  finishes,  and  tells  what  to  use.  We  gladly  send  it  free  on  request. 


Shingle  Stain 

A  stain  that  brings  out  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
wood  and  adds  to  it  a  rich  coloring.  Sinks  in  thor¬ 
oughly  and  permanently,  staining  and  protecting 
the  wood. 

Porch  and  Deck  Paint 

A  pure  linseed  oil  paint  that  dries  with  a  tough, 
elastic  film,  capable  of  resisting  the  most  trying 
weather  and  wear.  Made  in  7  colors. 

Kopal 

A  perfect  varnish  for  general  use.  Can  be  used 
inside  or  outside.  It  will  withstand  the  sun  and 
the  elements  outside  and  the  cleaning  inside. 


Flat-Tone 

A  durable,  sanitary,  oil  paint  for  walls  and  ceilings, 
producing  soft,  rich,  flat  effects ;  easily  applied, 
easily  cleaned.  24  beautiful  shades. 

Mar-not 

A  durable,  tough,  elastic  floor  varnish  that  dries 
dust  free  in  eight  hours  and  holds  its  lustre  for  the 
longest  possible  time. 

Brighten-up  Stain 

For  chairs,  tables,  woodwork,  floors  and  other 
surfaces,  a  natural  hardwood  effect.  Stains  and 
varnishes  at  one  operation.  Will  not  fade  or 
change  color. 


Decorative  Department  : 

116  West  32nd  St.,  bet.  6th  and  7thAves.  N.  Y.  City  1101  People's  Gas  Building.  Chicago 

Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 

Address  ?.ll  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Wiliiams  Co.,  Decorative  Department. 

Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


■HHI 
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Sh erwin  -Williams 
Paints  £  Varnishes 


APRIL  THE  GARDENING  GUIDE  $3£?ecar 
1 9  Complete  Garden  Instructions  for  Everyone 
Suggestive  Pictures  -  Practical  Plans 


Protect  and  beautify  your 
home— outside  and  in— with  Sherwin- 
Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes 

There  is  a  special  finish  for  each  surface.  Outside  paint 
SW  P  that  holds  its  color  and  defies  the  weather;  floor 
varnishes  that  stand  the  hardest  usage;  stains  that  bring 
out  and  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  trim;  wall 
finishes  that  are  durable,  beautiful  and  sanitary. 

Whether  you  plan  to  redecorate  throughout,  re  finish 
a  single  room  or  merely  brighten  up  the  worn  spots,  our 

Portfolio  of  Plans  for  Home  Decoration 

will  prove  a  practical  help.  It  shows  decorative  schemes 
in  colors,  and  gives  complete  suggestions  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  every  detail.  It  describes  the  many  Sherwin- 
Williams  finishes,  and  tells  what  to  use.  We  gladly  send 
it  free  on  request. 


Shingle  Stain 

A  stain  that  brings  out  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  wood  anil  adds  to  it  a 
rich  coloring.  Sinks  in  thoroughly 
and  permanently,  staining  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  wood. 


Porch  and  Deck  Paint 

A  pure  linseed  oil  paint  that  dries 
with  a  tough,  elastic  film,  capable 
of  resisting  1  he  most,  t  l  ying  weather 
and  wear.  ]Madein7  colors. 


Kopal 

perfect  varnish  for  general  use. 
Can  be  used  inside  or  outside.  It 
will  withstand  the  sun  and  the 
elements  outside  and  the  cleaning 
inside. 


Flat-Tone 

A  durable,  sanitary,  oil  paint  for 
walls  and  ceilings,  producing  soft, 
rich,  flat  effects:  easily  applied, 
easily  cleaned.  24  beautiful  shades. 


Mar-not 

A  durable,  tough,  elastic  floor  var¬ 
nish  that  dries  dust  free  in 'eight 
hours  and  holds  its  lustre  for *Che 
longest  possible  time. 


Brighten-up  Stain 

F or  chai rs,  tables,  w  o  o  d  w  o  r  k. 
floors  and  other  surfaces,  a  natural 
hardwood  effect.  Stains  and  var¬ 
nishes  at  one  operation.  Will  not 
fade  or  change  c<  lor. 
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Sh erwin  -Williams 
Paints  £  Varnishes 


Decorative  Departments: 

116  West  32nd  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves.,  N.Y.  City  1101  People’s  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
627  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  principal  Cities 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Decorative  Department,  627  Canal  Road,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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34th  Street 


James  McCreery  &  Co  ■  23rd  Street 

UMMEE  FURMETURE  AMD  RUGS 


An  extensive  stock  of  Reed  Suites  in  any  desired  color  to  meet  requirements.  Suite  of  six 

pieces  ranging  in  price  from . $110.00  to  $200.00  per  Suite. 

SCOTCH  ART  RUGS  in  a  large  variety  of  sizes  and  color  combinations,  at  moderate  prices. 

34th  Street  New  York  23rd  Street 


Important 
to  those 
who  expect 
to  build 


WHEN  PLANNING  TO  BUILD,  get  the  ideas  of  leading 
architects  regarding  best  design,  proper  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  and  most  appropriate  furnishings.  This  will  aid  in 
deciding  about  your  ozvn  plans,  when  you  consult  your 
architect,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  several  hundred 
designs  beautifully  illustrated  in  six  numbers  of  the 


Arrljttwtwral  tRcrnrh 


The  National  Magazine  for  Architects, 
Owners  and  Builders,  with  the  largest 
professional  circulation  in  the  field. 

In  the  advertising  pages  of  these  six  numbers  are  also  illustrated  and 
described  numerous  building  specialties  that  add  much  to  the  com¬ 
fort,  convenience  and  value  of  the  modern  home,  without  materially 
increasing  initial  cost ;  this  information  way  mean  saving  of  many 
dollars  to  you. 


Our  Special  Offer 

We  have  a  limited  supply  of 
these  sets  of  six  numbers,  in¬ 
valuable  to  those  who  expect  to 
build  or  make  alterations.  Al¬ 
though  regular  price  is  $1.50,  we 
make  you  a  special  offer  of  $1.00 
for  the  six,  while  the  sets  last, 
if  you  mention  House  &  Garden. 
They  will  soon  be  sold.  Order 
to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  too 
late. 


This  $1.00  Should  Save  You  Hundreds 


I 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD, 

281  Metropolitan  Annex,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Mail  six  numbers 
(including  the  October,  1912  COUN¬ 
TRY  HOUSE  NUMBER),  according 
to  special  offer  in  House  &  Garden. 


Name 


I  Address 

I 


Requires 
but  One 
Coat  of 
Paint 


Bayonne  Roof  and  Deck  Cloth 

W  aterproof — W  indproof — W  eatherproof 

Durable  and  economical,  this  chemically  treated  canvas  stands 
the  test  of  all  kinds  of  weather.  Its  fiber  is  preserved  and  re¬ 
siliency  given  by  our  secret  process. 

Architects  and  owners  recognize  Bayonne  Roof  and  Deck 
Cloth  to  be  the  ideal  covering  for  porch  roofs,  porch  floors  and 
decks,  and  recommend  it. 


BAYONNE 

ROOF  AND  DECK 

CLOTH 

-  ■  _  .  ,  ,  

is  easily  laid— Requires  but  one  coat  of  paint,  and  is  in  great  favor  and  demand 
for  rural  buildings  of  all  types. 

Send  for  Booklet  K,  containing  full  information  about  Bayonne  Roof  and 
Deck  Cloths,  and  many  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be  economically  used. 

JOHN  BOYLE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

112-114  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK  70-72  Reade  Street 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 


Real  Estate 


Typically 
English 

in  all  the  quiet  charm  and  dignified 
reserve  that  the  term  implies,  GREN- 
WOLDE  presents  a  type  of  residence 
colony  unique  in  plan  and  result. 

Quaintly  interesting  houses  under  wide- 
spreading  shade  trees,  winding  roads  and  delightful  views  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  the  rolling  hills,  landward,  create  an  atmosphere  delightful  and  refreshing. 


GREAT  NECK 


(Smumdiie 


LONG  'SLAND 


Resembles  the  delightful  country  districts  of  England  and  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  reproduction  of 
quaint,  half-timbered  houses  with  ivy-covered  entrances  and  high  privet  hedges.  The  house  shown  in  the 
sketch  was  inspired  by  a  charming  roadside  cottage  near  Evesham  in  Worcester,  England.  The  effect  of  the 
thatch  roof  is  maintained,  the  timbers  of  the  second  story  are  adz-hewn  as  in  the  original.  One  enters,  through 
an  old-time  batten  door,  a  dainty  stairhall  with  a  view  through  the  living-room  onto  an  enclosed  porch.  Both 
living  and  dining-rooms  are  light  and  airy  with  large  fireplaces.  On  the  second  floor  are  four  master’s  bedrooms 
and  two  baths  ;  on  the  third,  two  maids’  rooms,  bath  and  ample  attic  space.  There  is  still  time  to  make 
changes  in  the  interior  if  you  wish. 

GRENWOLDE,  designed  in  every  sense  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  restricted,  exclusive  com¬ 
munity,  has  been  divided  into  a  limited  number  of  plots,  generous  in  size  and  unique  in  shape  and 
outlook.  An  attractive  booklet,  fully  describing  GRENWOLDE,  with  floor  plans  and  elevations  of 
houses  under  construction,  and  full  directions  for  reaching  the  property  by  motor  or  train,  sent  on 
request.  Your  inquiry  will  have  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 


286  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PAUL  V.  SHIELDS 


TELEPHONE 
1926  MADISON  SQUARE 


The  ideal  place  to  live.  A  home  town  — 
handsome  residences,  attractive  surround¬ 
ings;  no  manufacturing.  Equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia — 
express  train  service. 

Rentals  $300  to  $6,000  a  year.  Tastefully 
furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Bayhead  on  Barnegat  Bay,  N.  J.  Desirable  sum¬ 
mer  properties  forrent  at  this  seaside  resort. 


WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


J. 


FOR  SALE 

“PARRAMATTA,”  the  Summer  Home  of 
President  Taft;  a  Colonial  house,  twenty 
rooms.  Seventy  acres  beautifully  located 
on  the  North  Shore.  Other  desirable  smaller 
properties.  For  pictures  and  terms  apply  to 
Edgar  J.  McGill,  157  Essex  St.,  Beverly, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE- 


BLACK  HALL,  CONNECTICUT 

One  mile  towards  the  Sound  from  Old 
Lyme;  21  acres  with  well-built  house  of  10 
rooms;  modern  conveniences;  fine  piazza. 
Gardener’s  cottage.  Price  very  reasonable. 
Address,  Belknap,  1322  Fourth  Avenue, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


GREENWICH,  CONN.  Select  Location  Near  Country  Club 

I'or  rent  for  season,  furnished,  very  attractive  house  with 
plenty  of  bedrooms  and  baths.  Spacious  piazzas.  Large,  beau¬ 
tiful  grounds  and  gardens. 

We  Have  Several  New  and  Distinctive  Places;  also  Warerfronts 

Smith  Building.  Telephone  866 

i 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 


“FIELDSTON’” 

Riverdale-on-Hudson 

Provides  the  opportunity  to  purchase  residential  plots  or  houses 
amid  agreeable  surroundings,  with  all  improvements  supplied. 

COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Reached  in  35  minutes  from  42nd  Street,  by  automobile,  by  subway 
to  Van  Cortlandt,  or  by  New  York  Central  trains,  both  divisions. 

Booklet  Band  circular  on  application 

DELAFIELD  ESTATE  INC. 

77  fFHAP  STPPPT 

Telephone  John  277  ~  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Property  For  Sale  At 
Port  Jervis,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Attractively  situated  house  on  high  ground,  consisting  of 
13  rooms.  New  sanitary  plumbing.  Large  back  and  front 
veranda  with  beautiful  surroundings.  A  center  for  many 
trips  of  interest.  Two  minutes’  walk  to  street  cars,  and 
42  miles  over  perfect  roads  to  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Grounds 
in  rear  of  house  extend  to  Neversink  river — good  boating. 
Good  train  service  to  N.  Y.  and  the  West. 

Mrs.  0.  P.  Howell,  Port  Jervis,  Orange  County,  New  York. 


Norway 

Spruce 


SPECIMENS  TEN  TO 
FIFTEEN  FEET 
Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven.  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


* 


COME  T  O- 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

LIFE’S  WORTH  LIVING  UP  HERE 


High  altitude,  dry  air,  good  water,  and  a 
beautiful  country.  I  sell  Farms,  Estates, 
Homes  and  Manufacturing  Sites.  All 
kinds  and  prices.  Let  me  know  what  kind 
of  property  you  are  looking  for. 

I’ll  send  illustrated  booklet. 

GEO.  H.  COOPER,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Room  210  Agricultural  Bank  Building 


tffrqemont  (Fstate 

"Ht  JTcarsOale  Station 

Attractive  homes  of  moderate  cost 
For  delightful  all-year  residence 
Full  improvements  and  city  conveniences 
Advantageous  terms  and  assistance  for  home  building. 


J.Warren  Thayer.  Gres'S 


6carsdals 

NewYork 


.503  Fi 


New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE 

ESTATE  OF  8  ACRES 

atBELLE  HAVEN, GREENWICH, CONN. 

Residence  of  24  rooms  (8  Master's,  8  Maids’  Rooms), 

6  baths.  View  of  Sound,  beautiful  grounds,  Floral  and 
Vegetable  Gardens.  Greenhouse.  Garage.  Large 
Stable.  y2  Mile  from  Station.  Choice  Location. 

Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Might  entertain  rent¬ 
ing  furnished  for  summer  season. 

Address 

Thomas  N.  Cooke 

Real  Estate  Agency 

Smith  Building  Tel.  430  Greenwich,  Conn* 


Sacrifice  of  a  Perfect 
Colonial  Summer  Home 

On  Buzzard’s  Bay,  Monument  Beach, 
Mass.  Five  master  bedrooms,  two  servant 
rooms,  tiled  bath,  screened  sleeping-porch. 
Four  fireplaces,  hot-air  furnace,  two  arte¬ 
sian  wells;  one  hundred  feet  of  broad 
porch.  Acre  of  ground  in  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees.  First-class  order.  Write  for 
particulars  to  G.  R.  Brill,  Overbrook,  Pa., 
or  W.  R.  Brown,  Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  CHOICEST  SELECTION  OF 
FURNISHED  HOUSES 

FOE  THE  SEASON  OR  TEAR, 
may  be  secured  through 

FRANKLIN  EDSON 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY, 

Smith  Bldg.  Tel.  876 — Greenwich,  Conn. 


A  Large  Stock 

Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


BUZZARDS  BAY 

AND  THE  SOUTH  SHORE  OF 

CAPE.  COD 

LANDS,  ESTATES  AND  COTTAGES 

At  widely  varying  prices  throughout  this  beautiful  section 

FOR  SALE  and  TO  LET 

The  desirable  places  are  listed  with  us.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  with  road  map. 

H.  NELSON  EMMONS  @  CO. 

John  Hancock  Building,  Automobile  Service,"  Boston 


Euonymus 

Alatus 


: 


for  sale  Miraflores  At  Elberon,  N.  J. 

The  Residence,  situated  in  the  centre  of  extensive  grounds,  is  of 
Elizabethan  design  and  contains  over  30  rooms,  including  gymnasium, 
tank  room,  billiard  room,  eight  master’s  bedrooms,  and  exclusive  of 
nine  bathrooms,  refrigerator  rooms,  Ac.  The  grounds  comprise  about 
18  acres;  there  are  stables,  greenhouses,  tennis  courts,  Ac. ;  price 
$150,000.  Apply 

CH AS.  J.  FISK,  Room  504  E,  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


Offered  for  Rent  Season  1913 

Fully  Furnished  $6000 

Wilburtha,  New  Jersey.  Situated  on  Delaware  River  four 
miles  above  Trenton.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  country 
estates  in  New  Jersey.  Comprising  12  acres.  Apply 

CHAS.  J.  FISK,  Room  504-E,  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 


FARMS 

Virginia  and  Maryland 

Colonial  Homes,  tidewater  properties,  dairy,  fruit  and  stock 
Farms,  Game  Preserves  and  Investments.  All  sizes  and 
prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  W.  LATHAM 

1420  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D-  C. 


VILLAGE  FARM  FOR  SALE  IN  MASS. 

An  unusual  opportunity.  Seven  and  one-half  acres  on 
main  street,  near  stores  and  churches.  Good  colonial 
house,  newly  renovated,  papered,  painted.  Steam  heat, 
pure  mountain  water  supplied  by  town.  Bath-room 
complete;  four  flue  bedrooms  and  servant’s  room,  two 
parlors,  large  dining  room,  pantries,  kitchen.  Large  barn. 
Orchard,  berries,  big  asparagus  bed.  grapes,  etc.  Valu¬ 
able  all-year  home.  Northfield,  Mass.  Price,  $G,SOO. 
Room  1607  A,  31  Union  Square  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Country  home  on  west  shore  of  Lake  George,  fully 
furnished,  about  58  acres  of  land  including  farm. 
Large  stucco  mansion,  tiled  roof  and  veranda,  8 
master  bedrooms,  5  bath  rooms,  beautiful  gardens, 
excellent  furnishings.  Gardener’s  cottage,  barns, 
steam  yacht,  electric  launch,  boat  houses,  farm 
implements,  etc.  Everything  in  Ai  condition, 
house  rebuilt  1910.  Property  has  large  bay,  and 
a  point  of  land  commanding  excellent  view  of  the 
Lake.  For  particulars  address 

ESTATE  OF  WILLIAM  DEMUTH 
507  Broadway  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 
Lake  George,  New  York 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  and  Garden. 
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Reduced  from  colored  frontispiece  by 
George  Brehm. 


EDWARD  HUNGERFORD’S 
LATEST  AND  BEST  NOVEL 

Gertrude 

Here  is  a  story  of  distinct  novelty — telling 
first  of  the  rejuvenation  of  an  old  country  tav¬ 
ern  into  a  modern  and  comfortable  inn,  and 
then  of  the  rejuvenation  of  the  family  that 
moved  into  it.  The  story  centers  about  Ger¬ 
trude,  the  girl  who  made  herself  strong  and 
winsome,  and  then  conquered  the  great  tragedy 
of  her  own  life.  As  a  woman  of  great  power 
and  beauty,  she  is  comparable  with  the  char¬ 
acter  ‘‘Helena  Ritchie,”  of  Mrs.  Deland’s  novel. 
Throughout  there  runs  a  strong  love  interest ; 
indeed,  the  entire  pages  are  filled  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  quaint  and  lovable  folk.  The  book  itself 
is  a  page  of  America — the  America  that  we  all 
know  to-day — and  its  characters  are  the  men 
and  women  with  whom  we  are  constantly 
brushing  shoulders.  Frontispiece  in  full  color 
by  G.  Brehm.  $1.25  net;  postage  it  cents. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOME  BUILDER 


Reclaiming  the  Old  House 

By  Chas.  Edw.  Hooper 

All  through  this  country — especially  the 
New  England  States — there  are  scores  of 
rambling  old  houses  which,  abandoned  by 
the  unknowing,  are  merely  waiting  for  you 
to  come  along  and  turn  them  into  great 
cheerful  homes;  homes  that  hold  some¬ 
thing  of  the  atmosphere  of  other  days. 
Mr.  Hooper  not  only  tells  you  how  to  find 
and  choose  your  old  house,  but  how  to 
reclaim  it  and  retain  that  age-old  feeling 
of  cheer  and  comfort. 


His  suggestions  are  supported  by  an  abundance  of  splendid  photo¬ 
graphs,  plans  and  diagrams.  It  is  a  remarkable  book,  beautifully 
made  and  decorated  by  Mr.  Hooper  himself. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 


Standard  Books 
for  Home  Makers 

Bimg-alows 

By  Henry  H.  Saylor.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

The  Half-timber  House 

By  Allen  W.  Jackson.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age,  20  cents. 

Concrete  and  Stucco  Houses 

By  Oswald  C.  Hering.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

Architectural  Styles 
for  Country  Houses 
By  Henry  H.  Saylor.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

Distinctive  Homes 
of  Moderate  Cost 


The  Dutch  Colonial  House 

By  Aymar  Embury,  11 

Mr.  Embury  has  based  most  of  his  own 
well-known  designs  on  the  flexible  style 
that  was  evolved  by  the  old  Dutch  settlers 
through  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson.  He  contends 
that  this  Dutch  Colonial — or  gambrel  roof 
— type  of  house  is  the  most  logical  solution 
of  the  ancient  problem  of  securing,  at  a 
minimum  cost,  an  attractive  house  with  a 
free  sweep  of  air  and  light  and  plenty  of 
room. 

As  with  the  preceding  volumes  of  The  Country  House  Library, 
there  are  many  illustrations  from  photographs  and  floor  plans. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 


Edited  by  Henry  H.  Saylor. 
Illustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  30  cents. 

A  Book  of  House  Plans 
By  W.  H.  Butterfield  and 
H.  W.  Tuttle.  Illustrated, 
$2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 

Inexpensive  Homes 
of  Individuality 
Introduction  by  Frank 
Miles  Day.  Illustrated,  75 
cents  net;  postage  8  cents. 

Furnishing  the  Home  of 
Good  Taste 

By  Lucy  Abbot  Throop. 
Illustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

A  Book  of  Distinctive 
Interiors 


Modern  Farm  Buildings  By  Alfred  Hopkins 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  known  throughout  this  country  and  abroad  as  an 
architect  who  has  specialized  in  stables  and  farm  buildings  of  all 
kinds.  In  his  many  years  of  active  practice  he  has  developed  a 
knowledge  of  methods,  materials  and  design  that  is  unrivaled ;  and 
best  of  all,  Mr.  Hopkins  has  put  most  of  this  knowledge  into  a  book. 
Photographs  and  diagrams  illustrate  practically  every  detail,  and  it 
is  astonishing  to  find  to  what  extent  modem  scientific  methods  have 
revolutionized  the  art  of  building  the  hay  barn,  stable,  sheep  fold, 
ice  house,  dairy,  garage  and  all  the  rest. 

Illustrated.  $3.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 


Edited  by  William  A. 
Vollmer.  Illustrated,  $1.00 
net;  postage  14  cents. 

The  Furniture  Designs  of 
Chippendale,  Hepplewhite 
and  Sheraton 

Illustrated.  Royal  4to, 
$15.00  net;  postage  50 
cents. 

Royal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain 

By  Arthur  Hayden.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  color  and  half¬ 
tone,  $15.00  net;  express- 
age  50  cents. 


Your  bookseller  can  supply  you 


Send  for  complete  catalogue  of  our  books 


pfAowse  >  AN '  p# 
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Reproducing  the  English  Estate  on 
a  Long  Island  Development 

HERETOFORE  America  has  looked 
toward  England  and  the  Continent 
for  ideas  in  planning  community  dwellings, 
laying  out  small  towns  and  the  suggestion 
of  English  precedent.  But  no  one  has 
thought  to  reproduce  here  that  particular 
phase  of  English  countryside  where  the 
great  estates  are.  Almost  as  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  English  landscape  depends 
upon  these  country  homes  as  upon  the 
thatched  roadside  cottages.  There  is  such 
a  typical  home  atmosphere  about  the  old 
places.  They  appear  as  permanent  as  the 


A  half-timbered  house  adjoining  Grenwolde, 
Great  Neck 


country  itself  and  one  loses  that  sense  of 
apprehension  that  is  sometimes  found  here 
in  America  when  one  wonders,  How  soon 
will  this  district  become  changed? 

At  Grenwolde  this  idea  of  the  English 
estate  is  being  worked  out  in  an  interesting 
manner.  Upon  a  natural,  advantageous 
background  it  is  planned  to  reproduce  the 
landscape  of  the  English  estates  by  build¬ 
ing  a  superior  class  of  homes  of  good 
architecture.  Best  of  all  American  demo¬ 
cratic  ideas  will  make  these  homes  available 
for  the  man  of  moderate  income.  Among 


Much  of  the  property  provides  such  views  of 
the  Sound  as  this 


some  of  the  novel  ideas  in  developing  the 
suburban  community  is  the  desirable  one  of 
eliminating  the  bare  expanses  of  concrete 
sidewalks  and  curbings  that  intersect  one 
another  at  right  angles.  In  the  roads  and 
sidewalks  all  visible  concrete  will  be  absent 
and  wherever  possible  hedges  will  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  stone  and  concrete  fences.  The 
beauty  of  green  edged  roadways  is  ap¬ 
preciated  and  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
where  possible.  Notwithstanding  the  look 
of  settled  age  resultant  from  these  plans, 
thev  will  not  sacrifice  modern  comfort. 
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Iron  Railing 

Entrance  Gates  and  Wire 
Fencing  of  all  designs  and  for 
all  purposes. 

Unclimbable  Fences  for  Es¬ 
tate  Boundaries  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Properties. 

Tennis  Court  Enclosures 

a  specialty.  Fences  for  paddocks, 
poultry  runs,  etc.,  ornamental 
iron  and  wire  work. 

No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  handle. 

Send  for  our  Fence  Catalog  of 
original  designs.  It’s  yours  for 
the  asking. 

F.  E.  CARPENTER  CO. 

855  Postal  Tel.  Building  NEW  YORK 


CHEAP  AS  WOOD 


40  Styles. 
No  Agents. 


All  Kinds  off  Fence. 

Catalog  Free 


UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  P,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Christmas 

Roses 


Six  Varieties 

Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


9 


Dutch  Bulbs- direct  from  Holland 


And  finest  new  dahlias,  described  in  Free  Catalog. 

GT.  VAN  WAVEREN  &  KRUUFF 

American  Branch  House,  142  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Japan 

Barberry 


Extensive  Stock 

Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


9 


We  solicit  your  inquiries  in 
relation  to 


IRON  FENCES= GATES 

Titchener  Iron  Works 

Dept.  10  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Illustrated  Literature  and  Specifications 
furnished  on  request. 


THE  WOMAN 


"I  think  your ‘A  LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES' 
should  be  excluded  from  the  mails.  Here  I  have 
been  saving  all  the  odd  dollars  all  winter  to  dress 
the  babies  prettily  next  summer ,  when  the  mail 
brings  to  me  your  charming  booklet ,  which  / 
simplv  cannot  resist 


TAKE  A  CHANCE? 

The  experience  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  took  it  and — lost  (?) 

THE  MAN 

“I  had  just  been  talking  to  my  wife,  saying,  that 
owing  to  the  very  mild  winter,  our  Roses  would 
come  through  in  fine  shape  and  so  we  would  not 
have  to  buy  any  more  this  season;  when  along 
comes  your  “ LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES”  and 
1  find  all  my  economical  resolutions  gone  to  the 
winds,  for  if  there  is  anything  in  this  hemisphere 
that  will  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip,  it’s  that  little, 
irresistible  book  of  yours — so  here  goes.” 


Tighten  your  purse  strings,  harden  GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

your  heart,  and  “take  a  chance” 

Rose  and  Peony 

Mailed  to  intending  purchasers,  on  request.  Specialist 

To  anyone,  without  obligation  to  purchase, 

for  10c.  in  coin  or  stamps.  Box  30,  FAIR  LAWN,  N.  J. 


■  Choicest  sorts  of  all  types, 
WjjL  j  beautifully  illustrated. 

COPIES  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

|^>  henry  a.  dreer 

Philadelphia'  \v 


You  can  always  have  a  dark  green 
velvety  lawn  if  you  make  it  with 


) 


U-TreeTMS 

The  Plant  Food  Blend 


for  fertilizing  lawns,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  vegetables' 
and  all  things  that  grow.  Concentrated,  all  available, 
clean,  odorless.  A  scientific  discovery.  Six  years  tests, 
h  Use  one -half  less  of  U-TREE-T-ME  than  ordinary  fertilizer 
and  grow  more  fruit  and  vegetables  earlier  and  of  finer  flavor. 

5  lbs.  express  prepaid  $1.00  (enough  for  500  feet  lawn  or  130 
rose  bushes,  etc.);  100  lbs.  $5.00;  freight  prepaid  east  of 
Mississippi  River. 

^  Write  for  valuable  free  booklets . 

THE  PLANT  &  LAND  FOOD  CO. 

206  N.  Garrison  Lane  Baltimore,  Md. 


'' Gaunter  Lighting  everywhere ,  follows  the  evening 

The  eye  naturally  turns  toward  the  sources  of 
light,  therefore,  let  those  sources  be 

Galimfr 

Hand  Wrought 

Cightin^  Fixtures 

They  harmonize  in  contour  and  proportion  of  line, 
and  in  finish  with  period  and  color  of  room  decoration. 

Our  designers  are  acknowledged  authority  on 
hand-wrought,  unusual  fixtures.  A  book  of  recent 
designs  is  at  your  service — then  ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  genuine  Gaumer  goods. 

No. 07872  John  L.  Gaumer  Co.,  [Dept.  A 

22d  and  Wood  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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KENNEL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Paramount 

Dog  Food 

Keeps  Your  Dogs  in  Condition 
the  Year  Round 

Are  your  dogs  thriving  as  they  should  ?  If  not,  try  OSOKO- 
A  good,  solid,  common  sense  dog  food,  composed  of  fine 
beef  and  high  grade  materials,  with  all  the  nutriment  left  in 
it.  Absolutely  pure  and  free  from  chemicals,  appetizing  spices 
or  other  harmful  substances. 

Do  not  forget  the  name  “O-S-O-K-O.” 
Manufactured  by 

Spillers  &  Bakers,  Ltd,,  Cardiff,  England 

Send  for  sample  and  Booklet  No.  10 

H.  A.  Robinson  &  Co. 

Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Delight  the  children  with  a 

Shetland  Pony 

—an  unceasing  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  a  safe  and  ideal  playmate. 
Makes  the  child  strong  and  ro¬ 
bust.  Inexpensive  to  buy  and 
keep.  Highest  types  here.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM 

Box  3  Markham,  "Vs, 


THE  BEST  DOG 

for  a  companion  or  watchdog-  is  the  Collie. 
Alert,  intelligent, _  faithful,  handsome;  he 
meets  every  requirement.  We  have  some 
fine  specimens  to  sell  at  low  prices.  Send  for  copy  of 
"Training  the  Collie,”  price  25c.  We  are  selling  many 
fine  dogs. 

FRANK  R,  CLARK,  Sunnybrae  Kennels,  Bloomington,  Ills. 


BEAUTIFUL  CATS  AND 
FLUFFY  KITTENS  FOR  SALE 

Short-haired  Domestic,  Rare  Ifanx- 
Siamese  and  Abyssinian,  Native  long¬ 
haired  and  pedigreed  Persians.  Ideal 
place  for  Cats,  Dogs  and 
Veterinarian.  Write 
illustrated  Catalogue 

BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED  CATTERY, 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


AIRDALE  TERRIERS 

The  best  all  'round  dog  and  companion 

Our  Terriers  are  blue  nbbon  winners  at 
New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Chicago. 
Kansas  City  and  other  large  shows. 
Puppies  for  Sale,  $25  and  Up. 
Champion  Red  Raven  at  Stud. 
Fee  $25.  The  greatest  living  sire. 

Beautiful  illustrated  booklet  for  stamp 

ELMHURST  FARM  KENNELS 

Sta.  E.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


WHITE  SGOTGH  COLLIES 


No  country  home  is  finished,  no  family 
circle  complete  without  a  big,  brave  dog, 
and  the  Scotch  Collie  is  the  ideal  home 
dog.  Mothers  are  at  ease  when  a  sleepless,  faithful,  fearless  Collie  follows  the 
children  on  their  rambles  in  the  country.  Fathers  know  that  the  tireless,  vigorous 
playmate  of  the  children  will  keep  them  out  doors  and  doctors'  and  druggists’ 
bills  out  of  sight.  Young  ladies  know  that  white  Collies  are  the  most  beautiful, 
graceful,  and  sympathetic  aristocrats  of  dogdom.  Little  girls 
love  their  gentle  ways.  Boys  swear  by  them  because  they  know 
a  Collie  is  ALL  DOG  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  tired  business 
man,  disgusted  with  the  shams  and  trickery  of  the  world,  has 
his  faith  renewed  every  time  he  looks  into  the  face  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  Collie.  The  entire  household  regard  him  ONE  OF  THE 
FAMILY.  On  the  farm  he  is  the  first  to  detect  trouble  of  any 
kind,  drives  away  all  two  and  four-legged  enemies,  and  saves 
hours  of  labor  by  herding  the  cattle  and  sheep.  White  Collies 
are  very  rare  ana  extremely  beautiful.  Ours  are  country-raised 
(out  on  an  island)  hardy,  healthy  and  rugged,  requiring  no 
artificial  heat  in  winter.  Pedigree  stock  only.  A  pair  will  raise 
more  than  $150.00  worth  of  puppies  a  year.  We  ship  anywhere 
in  North  America. 

THE  ISLAND  WHITE  KENNELS.  OSHKOSH,  WTS. 


OLD  DOMINION  LINE 

SHORT  SEA  TRIPS— DELIGHTFUL  WEEK  ENDS  IN  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH 

A  Trip  Over  Night  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Va. 


.p  f 

New  York  to  Norfolk 
and  Old  Point  Comfort, 

Va.,  and  return 

$14.00 

„ -vt., x,  : /l'M™1  1  ( 

to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  return 

$15.00 

Tickets  include  meals 

and  stateroom 

berth. 

The  Only  Direct  Line  to  OLD  POINT  COMFORT  and  NOR¬ 
FOLK  Without  Change 

Hot  or  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths  can  be  Procured  on  Steamer  Without  Charge 
Steamers  are  all  Equipped  with  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  System. 

STEAMERS  SAIL  EVERY  WEEKDAY  AT  3  P.  M. 

Tickets  and  Stateroom  Reservations,  Pier  25,  North  River,  Foot  of  North  Moore  Street,  New  York. 

Phone  3900  Franklin  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  Desk  L 

W.  L.  WOO-DROW,  Traffic  Manager.  J.  J.  BROWN,  General  Passenger  Agent. 


The  Collector’s  Corner 

Conducted  by  N.  Hudson  Moore 

Questions  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by 
the  writer  of  this  department.  Letters 
calling  for  a  personal  ansiver  should  con¬ 
tain  postage  for  reply. 

CONCERNING  OLD  BLUE  CHINA 

THE  writer  of  this  department  has  had 
a  small  deluge  of  letters  regarding 
Old  Blue  China  since  the  note  on  the 
platter  of  “New  York  from  Brooklyn 
Heights”  was  published.  Many  an  owner 
of  a  piece  of  old  blue,  no  matter  by  whom 
made  or  of  what  pattern,  has  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  piece  was  a  treas¬ 
ure,  and  has  had  to  be  undeceived. 

In  the  first  place,  this  blue  ware,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  is  not  china ;  it  is  earthen¬ 
ware,  which  in  the  biscuit  state  is  too  por¬ 
ous  for  domestic  uses  and  has  to  receive 
a  coat  of  glaze.  Most  earthenware  is 
opaque,  while  porcelain  is  translucent. 
Semi-china  is  earthenware  with  a  white  or 
chalk  body,  highly  glazed,  and  made  to 
look  as  much  like  porcelain  as  possible ; 
a  fake,  in  fact.  Stoneware  is  a  very  hard 
pottery  more  like  porcelain  than  earthen¬ 
ware  and  capable  of  being  used  without 
being  glazed.  It  is  frequently  found 
glazed,  however,  and  the  glaze  employed 
is  commonly  salt  thrown  in  the  kiln  while 
the  ware  is  being  fired. 


A  plate  by  Adams  that  is  worth  but  fifty 
cents 


Now,  the  earthenware  which  has  on  it 
the  patterns  in  dark  blue,  whether  historic 
or  commercial,  was  made  to  be  sold  at  a 
small  price.  The  blue,  cobalt,  was  cheap, 
effective  and  so  dark  that  it  covered  all 
the  defects  in  the  earthenware.  The  pat¬ 
terns  were  printed  on  by  a  method  in¬ 
vented  by  Sadler  and  Green,  two  Liver¬ 
pool  potters  in  1756,  and  for  some  years 
they  printed  for  other  potteries  as  well  as 
for  themselves,  even  Wedgwood  employ¬ 
ing  them.  By  degrees  the  secret  became 
known  and  “the  potteries”  in  the  district 
in  Staffordshire  comprising  the  towns  of 
Tunstall,  Hanley,  Burslem,  Stroke,  Long- 
ton  and  Fenton,  all  took  up  the  method. 
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Most  of  the  “historic  china,”  so  called, 
was  made  between  the  years  1800  and 
1830.  The  American  market  was  found 
to  be  a  rich  one,  and  the  English  potter, 
with  small  regard  for  the  history  and  trials 
of  his  own  country,  turned  to  the  struggle 
between  England  and  America  for  many 
of  his  designs.  The  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  a  number  of  sea  fights,  portraits  of 
our  heroes,  the  Erie  Canal,  Hudson  River, 
cities  and  towns  of  importance  and  public 
buildings  were  all  utilized  to  make  their 
tableware  and  domestic  crockery  attract¬ 
ive  to  the  Americans,  colonists  no  longer. 


v  y  v  v  v  v  y 


This  platter,  with  the  arms  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  really  valuable 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


Bob  White  Quail,  Partridges  and  Pheasants 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Swans,  Cranes,  Storks,  Orna¬ 
mental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes,  Squirrels,  Ferrets, 
etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WILLIAM  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist 

Dept.  Y.  Pheasantry  and  Game  Park  YARDLEY,  PA. 


Tomlinson’sS.C. White  Leghorns 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BREEDING  STOCK 

A  BIG  STRONG  STRAIN  of  heavy  Layers.  Raised 
under  absolutely  sanitary  conditions.  Producers  of 
LARGE  WHITE  EGGS. 

Prices  Reasonable.  Fertility  Guaranteed. 

EVERETT  R.  TOMLINSON,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Gretder’s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  fine,  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913.  This 
book  contains  many  pages  of  poultry  tacts.  <0  difier- 
ent  varieties,  some  shown  in  natural  colors.  All 
illustrated  and  described,  tells  how  to  make  hens  lay, 
raise  and  care  for  them,  all  about  the  Famous  Greider 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  Shows  photo  of  the  largest 
poultry  farm  in  Penn.  Prices  of  breeding  stock  and 
eggs  for  hatching  and  supplies  within  reach  of  all. 
A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10c  for 
this  noted  book  on  poultry. 
cDFinrn  Rnx  7fi 
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CHICKEN  MEAL 


Now  on  Sale  in  America 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  chickens  have 
been  successfully  raised  on  this  celebrated 
English  Chicken  Meal  which  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  by  leading  foreign  fanciers. 

Prove  it  by  trying  it  for  a  week  on  a 
single  brood  of  chicks  and  compare  their 
appearance  with  a  brood  fed  on  some  other 
food.  The  results  will  astonish  you. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  the  Victoria  Poultry  Book  No.  10 

Manufactured  by 

Spillers  &  Bakers,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  England 

H.  A.  Robinson  &  Co. 

Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Very  little  earthenware  or  pottery  of 
any  kind  was  in  general  use  before  the 
Revolution,  and  such  as  there  was  was 
confined  to  the  coast  town  whither  it  had 
been  brought  by  sailing  vessels  which 
touched  at  Oriental  or  Dutch  ports.  By 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps 
as  early  as  1780,  money  began  to  be  quite 
plentiful  with  us.  We  felt  able  to  im¬ 
prove  our  domestic  services.  Trenchers 
and  pewter  ware  were  old-fashioned,  and 
the  fine  new  earthenware  sent  over  from 
Staffordshire — mind  you,  this  included 
Wcugwood — met  with  a  ready  sale.  Even 
Worcester,  the  aristocrat  of  early  English 
factories,  made  printed  ware,  and  their 
“Tea  Party”  (not  the  Boston  one)  and 
“King  of  Prussia”  designs  made  by  Han¬ 
cock  became  most  popular. 


A  good  looking  old  teapot,  but  it  will  hardly 
find  a  purchaser 


The  question  sometimes  arises:  “If  so 
much  of  this  blue  ware  was  sent  to  this 
country,  what  has  become  of  it?”  ’Tis 
( Continued,  on  page  342) 


Chases  Champion  !£s6CBriwn  E5SSE 

again  prove  to  the  poultry  world,  their  super-excellent  qualities,  by  winning  at  the  Great  Chicago  Show,  in  the 
hottest  competition:  6  lsts,  7  2ds,  3  3ds,  1  4th  and  3  5ths.  Beyond  doubt  we  stand  head  and  hands  above  all 
our  competitors,  as  we  have  been  winning  for  years  at  the  best  shows  in  the  country,  also  supply  winners  for 
l  our  customers.  We  are  offering  for  sale  1,000  cocks,  hens,  pullets,  and  cockerels.  Some  of  these  birds  will 
win  in  the  best  of  competition,  others  will  make  the  best  of  breeders  and  layers.  Remember,  all  stock  sent 
on  approval.  You  must  be  pleased  or  the  deal  will  cost  you  nothing  40  breeding  pens  have  been  mated 
for  egg  trade,  therefore,  we  can  supply  them  in  any  number  We  have  installed  a  large  incubator,  so  your 
order  for  day  old  chicks  can  be  filled  for  any  number.  All  eggs  guaranteed  fertile. 

We  will  replace  dead  chicks  free.  We  have  a 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

to  offer  every  honest  person  interested  in  poultry  If  you  are  going  to  start  raising 
poultry,  or  want  more  stock,  eggs,  or  chicks,  write  to  me  at  once,  as  we  do  not  require  all 
ash  with  order.  Our  big  catalog  and  poultry  book,  full  of  good  practical  poultry  knowledge,  sent  for  5  red 
stamps.  Price  and  mating  list  free. 

EDGEMONT  POULTRY  FARM,  W.O.CH ASE.H.JggoSo, , ll.no, s. 


THE  "CHASE" 


G.  D.TILLEY 

Naturalist 

Beautiful  Swans,  Fancy  Pheas¬ 
ants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese, 
Flamingoes,  Game  and  Cage  Birds 


“ Everything  in  the  bird  line  from  a 
Canary  to  an  Ostrich " 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


BookYourOrderFree,  Now,  for“  Baby  Chicks  of  Quality" 

Healthy,  vigorous  day-old  chicks  hatched 
from  a  heavy  egg-laying  stock  of 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

(The  257  Egg  Strain) 

Send  no  money.  Just  write  that  you  will  want  “Baby 
Chicks  of  Quality.”  Then  just  before  you  want  them 
shipped,  send  your  remittance.  This  service  protects 
you,  yet  it  costs  you  nothing.  Safe  delivery  in  good 
condition  guaranteed. 

A  New  Catalogue  Is  Now  Ready 
One  of  the  finest  ever  issued  by  any  breeder.  It 
tells  just  how  “Baby  Chicks  of  Quality”  are  produced, 
and  describes  every  grade  of  stock  that  we  have  to 
sell,  with  prices.  A  copy  is  ready  for  you. 

Suburban  Flocks  of  twelve  females  and  one  male 
sold  on  approval,  for  three  days’  free  examination. 

R.  G  CALDWELL  Box  1030,  Lyndon,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio 


Hodgson  Portable  Poultry  Houses 


WIG  WARM  Setting  and  Brood  Coop 


For  a  hen  |]  and  her  chicks  and  while  she  is  sitting. 
Gives  pro  tection  from  rats,  skunks,  hawks  and 

other  enemies.  In¬ 
sures  larger  hatches — 
has  proved  its  success 
for  22  years.  Shipped 
knocked  down. 


■  r 

if 


Size. 

2x4  ft..  2  ft.  high. 


We  make 

portable  houses  for 
all  purposes. 


No.  0  Colony  Laying  House — 
for  12  Hens  Fitted  complete  with  nests,  fountain 
and  feed  trough.  Sanitary  —  easily 
cleaned.  One  man  can  easily  care  for  several  hundred 
birds.  Nicely  painted — set  up  in  15  minutes.  A  com¬ 
fortable  year-round  house.  In  stormy 
weather  the  run  may  be  covered,  giv¬ 
ing  a  protected  scratching  room. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO., 

Room  326,  116  Washington  St.a 
Boston,  Hass. 
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Convenience,  Security,  Maximum  Service 
Packard  Left  Drive  Motor  Carriages 


The  New  “38 


y  9 


The  New  “48 


99 


Left  Drive 

Packard  left  drive,  with  electric  self  starter  and  centralized  control,  means  this  to  you: 
You  enter  the  car  directly  from  the  curb. 

You  avoid  muddy  pavements  and  the  dangers  of  passing  traffic. 

You  start  the  motor  by  touching  a  button  and  pressing  a  foot  pedal. 

You  control  all  the  lights  and  the  carburetor  adjustments  from  the  driving  position. 
When  driving  in  traffic  you  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  road  ahead. 

When  turning  off  to  the  left  in  traffic,  your  protection  is  assured  by  a  position 
convenient  for  signalling  with  left  arm. 

When  turning  off  to  the  right,  you  are  naturally  protected  by  the  adjacent  curb. 

T  TNEXPECTED  emergencies  demand  the  bridge  builder’s  factor  of  safety.  Efficiency 
^  far  exceeding  the  requirement,  is  the  uncompromising  standard  to  which  every 
Packard  is  built.  The  new  “38”  and  the  new  “48”  represent  knowledge  of  emergency 
requirements,  knowledge  gained  through  fourteen  years’  experience  in  the  factory  and 
on  the  road. 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 

COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Packard  Motor  Gar  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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PLOWING  THE  GARDEN 

When  spring  first  appears  upon  the  landscape,  the  gardener  as  well  as  the  farmer  must  set  about  the  preparation  of  the  soil  Upon  this  important 

process  rests  much  of  the  success  of  the  final  outcome 


As  the  fitful  warmth  of  April  yields  to  the  steadier  sunshine  of  May  the  apple  blossoms  come  out  to  dot  the  valley  slopes  with  spots  of  pink- 

tinged  white 


Spring  in  the  Garden 


THE  PROCESSION  OF  PLEASANT  TASKS  WHICH  FOLLOWS  THE  WARM  DAYS  OF 
EARLY  SPRING— APRIL  ACTIVITIES  AND  THE  REAL  JOY  WHICH  COMES  WITH  THEM 

by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

Photographs  by  Ella  M.  Boult 


"j^T  O  daffodils  “take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty” 
-k  ^  in  our  Berkshire  gardens.  What  daffodils  we 
have  in  that  month  of  alternate  slush  and  blizzard  bloom 
in  pots,  indoors.  But  one  sign  of  spring  the  gardens 
hold  no  less  plain  to  read,  even  if  some  people  may  not 
regard  it  as  so  poetic — over  across  the  late  snow,  close 
to  the  hotbed  frames,  a  great  pile  of  fresh  stable  manure 
is  steaming  like  a  miniature  volcano.  To  the  true 
gardener,  that  sight  is  thrilling,  nay,  lyric!  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  that  the  measure  of  a  man’s  (and  more 
especially  a  woman’s)  garden  love  was  to  be  found  in 
his  (or  her)  attitude  toward  the  manure  pile.  For  that 
reason  I  put  the  manure  pile  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
my  praise  of  gardens  in  the  spring. 

I  hat  yellowish-brown,  steaming  volcano  above  the 
slushy  snow  of  March  promises  so  much ! 

I  will  not  offend  sensitive  garden  owners 
who  hire  others  to  do  their  dirty  work, 
by  singing  the  joy  of  turning  it  over  with 
a  fork,  once,  twice,  perhaps  three  times, 
till  it  is  “working”  evenly  all  through. 

\et  there  is  such  joy,  accentuated  on  the 


second  day  by  the  fact  that  the  thermometer  has  taken  a 
sudden  jump  upwards,  the  snow  is  melting  fast, 
and  in  the  shrubs  and  evergreen  hedge  the  song 
sparrows  are  singing,  and  the  robins.  Last  year, 
I  remember,  I  paused  with  the  steaming  pile  half 
turned,  first  to  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  feel  the 
warm  sun  on  my  arms — most  delicious  of  early  spring  sensa¬ 
tions— and  then  to  listen  to  the  love  call  of  a  chickadee,  over 
and  over  the  three  notes,  one  long  and  two  short  a  whole  tone 
lower.  I  answered  him,  he  replied,  and  we  played  our  little 
game  for  two  or  three  minutes,  till  he  came  close  and  detected 
the  fraud.  Then  a  bluebird  flashed  through  the  orchard,  a 
jay  screamed,  as  I  bent  to  my  toil  again.  Beside  me  were  the 

hotbed  frames,  the  glasses  newly 
washed,  the  winter  bedding  of 
leaves  removed,  and  be¬ 
hind  them  last  year’s 
contents  rotted  into 
rich  loam.  Another 
day  or  two,  and  they 
would  be  prepared 
for  seeding — if  I 
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only  could  bring  myself  to  work  hard  enough  until  then! 

How  much  hope  goes  into  a  hotbed  in  late  March,  or  early, 
April !  How  much  warmth  the  friendly  manure  down  under  the 
soil  sends  up  by  night  to  germinate  the  seeds,  though  the  weather 
go  back  to  winter  outside — as  it  invariably  does  in  our  mountains  ! 
Last  year,  for  example,  we  had  snow  on  the  ninth  of  April,  and 
again  on  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-ninth,  while  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  on  the  ninth,  six  inches  fell.  In  the  lowland  regions  garden¬ 
ing  is  easier,  perhaps,  but  yet  there  is  a  certain  joy  in  this  fickle 
spring  weather  of  ours,  the  joy  of  going  out  in  the  morning 
across  a  white  garden  and  sweeping  the  snow  from  the  hotbed 
mats,  lifting  the  moist,  steaming  glass,  and  catching  from  within, 
strong  against  your  face,  the  pungent  warmth  and  aroma  of  the 
heated  soil  and  the  delicate  fragrance  of  young  seedlings.  How 
fast  the  seeds  come — some  of  them !  Others  come  so  slowly 
that  the  amateur  gardener 
is  in  despair,  and  angrily 
decides  to  try  a  new  seed 
house  next  year.  The 
vegetable  frames  are  sown 
in  rows — celery,  tomatoes, 
cauliflowers,  lettuce,  rad¬ 
ishes,  peppers,  coming  up 
in  tiny  green  ribbons,  the 
radishes  racing  ahead. 

The  flower  frames,  how¬ 
ever,  are  sowm  in  squares, 
each  about  a  foot  across, 
and  each  labeled  and 
marked  oft"  with  a  thin 
strip  of  wood.  These  are 
the  early  plantings  of  the 
annuals,  for  we  cannot 
sow  out-of-doors  till  the 
first  or  even  the  second 
week  in  May  in  our 
climate.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  we  do  not  dare  to 
sow  even  in  the  frames 
till  well  into  April.  The 
asters  are  usually  up  first, 
racing  the  weeds.  The 
little  squares  make,  in  a 
week  or  so,  a  green  check¬ 
erboard,  each  promising 
its  quota  of  color  to  the 
garden,  and  very  soon  the 
early  cosmos,  thinned  to 
the  strongest  plants,  has 
shot  up  like  a  miniature 
forest,  towering  over  the 
lowlier  seedlings,  some¬ 
times  bumping  its  head 
against  the  glass  before  it 
can  be  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground  in  May.  But  most  prolific,  most  promising,  and 
most  bothersome,  are  the  squares  labeled  “antirrhinum,”  coral 
red,  salmon  pink,  white,  dark  maroon,  and  so  on ;  tiny  seeds  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  ground  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  sand,  they  come  up 
by  the  hundred,  and  each  seedling  has  to  go  into  a  pot  before  it 
goes  into  the  ground. 

1  here  is  work  for  an  April  day !  I  sit  on  a  board  by  the  hot¬ 
bed,  cross-legged  like  a  Turk,  while  the  sun  is  warm  on  my  neck 
and  I  feel  my  arms  tanning,  and  removing  a  mass  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  on  a  flat  mason's  trowel,  I  lift  each  strong  plant  between 
thumb  and  finger,  its  long,  delicate  white  root  dangling  like  a 
needle,  and  pot  it  in  a  small  paper  pot.  When  two  score  pots  are 


ready,  I  set  them  in  a  coldframe,  sprinkle  them,  stretch  the  kink 
out  of  my  back,  listen  to  the  wood  thrush  a  moment  (he  came  on 
the  fourteenth  and  is  evidently  planning  to  nest  in  our  pines),  and 
then  return  to  my  job.  Patience  is  required  to  pot  four  or  five 
hundred  snapdragons ;  but  patience  is  required,  after  all,  in  most 
things  that  are  rightly  performed.  I  think  as  I  work  of  the 
glory  around  my  sundial  in  July,  I  arrange  and  rearrange  the 
colors  in  my  mind — and  presently  the  job  is  done! 

But  the  steaming  manure  pile  is  not  the  only  sign  of  spring, 
nor  the  hotbeds  the  only  things  to  be  attended  to.  If  they  only 
were,  how  much  easier  gardening  would  be — and  how  much  less 
exciting!  There  is  always  work  to  be  done  in  the  orchard,  for 
instance,  some  pruning  and  scraping.  I  always  go  into  the 
orchard  on  the  first  really  warm,  spring-like  March  day,  with  a 
common  hoe,  and  scrape  a  little,  not  so  much  for  the  good  of  the 

trees  as  the  good  of  my 
soul.  There  is  a  curious, 
faintly  putrid  smell  to  old 
or  bruised  apple  wood, 
which  is  stirred  by  my 
scraping,  and  that  smell 
sweeps  over  me  a  wave  of 
memories,  -memories  of 
childhood  in  a  great,  yel¬ 
low  house  that  stood  back 
from  the  road  almost  in 
its  orchard,  and  boasted 
a  cupola  with  panes  of 
colored  glass  which  made 
the  familiar  landscape 
strange ;  memories  of 
youth  in  that  same  house, 
too,  dim  memories  “of 
sweet,  forgotten,  wistful 
things.”  My  early  spring- 
afternoons  in  the  orchard 
are  very  precious  to  me 
now,  and  when  the  weath¬ 
er  permits  I  always  try  to 
burn  the  rubbish  and  dead 
prunings  on  Good  Friday, 
the  incense  of  the  apple 
wood  floating  across  the 
brown  garden  like  a  pray¬ 
er,  the  precious  ashes 
sinking  down  to  enrich 
the  soil. 

The  bees,  too,  are  al¬ 
ways  a  welcome  sign  of 
the  returning  season, 
hardly  less  than  the  birds, 
though  the  advent  of  the 
white-throated  sparrow 
(who  delayed  till  April 
twenty-first  last  year)  is 
always  a  great  event.  He  is  first  heard  most  often  before  break¬ 
fast,  in  an  apple  tree  close  to  the  sleeping  porch,  his  flute-like 
triplets  sweetly  penetrating  my  dreams  and  oringing  me  gladl; 
out  of  bed — something  he  alone  can  do,  by  the  way,  and  not  evei 
he  after  the  first  morning !  But  the  bees  come  long  before.  The 
earliest  record  I  have  is  March  thirty-first,  but  there  must  be 
dates  before  that  which  I  have  neglected  to  put  down.  Some 
house  plant,  a  hyacinth  possibly,  is  used  as  bait,  and  when  the 
ground  is  thawing  out  beneath  a  warm  spring  sun  we  put  the 
plant  on  the  southern  veranda  and  watch.  Day  after  day  nothing 
happens,  then  suddenly,  some  noon,  it  has  scarcely  been  set  on  the 
ground  when  its  blossoms  stir,  and  it  is  murmurous  with  bees. 


In  the  sheltered  lowlands  where  the  ground  has  frozen  deep  the  snow  still  lingers 
in  worn,  dirt-stained  patches,  though  the  first  spring  flowers  are  in  bloom 
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From  the  meadow  comes  the  ceaseless,  shrill  chorus  of  the  frogs,  beating  in  waves  upon  the  ear  and  making  the  air  yet  more  warm  and  fragrant, 

the  promise  of  spring  more  magical 


Then  we  know  that  spring  indeed  has  come,  and  we  begin  to 
rake  the  lawns,  wherever  the  frost  is  out,  wheeling  great  crate 
loads  of  leaves  and  rubbish  upon  the  garden,  and  filling  our 
neighbors’  houses  with  pungent  smoke ! 

There  is  a  certain  spot  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
which  neither  ax  nor  golf  club  nor  saw  handle  seems  to  callous. 
The  spring  raking  finds  it  out,  and  gleefully  starts  to  raise  a 
blister.  My  hands  are  perpetually  those  of  a  day  laborer,  yet  I 
expect  that  blister  every  spring.  Indeed,  I  am  rather  disappointed 
now  if  I  don’t  get  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  weren’t  doing  my  share  of 
work.  The  work  is  worth  the  blister.  I  know  of  few  sensations 
more  delightful  than  that  of  seeing  the  lawn  emerging  green  and 
clean  beneath  your  rake,  the  damp  mould  baring  itself  under  the 
shrubbery,  the  paths,  freshly  edged,  nicely  scarrowed  with  tooth 
marks ;  then  of  feeling  the  tug  of  the  barrow  handles  in  your 
shoulder  sockets ;  and  finally,  as  the  sun  is  sending  long  shadows 
over  the  ground,  of  standing  beside  the  rubbish  pile  with  your 
rake  as  a  poker  and  hearing  the  red  flames  crackle  and  roar 
through  the  heap,  while  great  pufifs  of  beautiful  brown  smoke  go 
rolling  away  across  the  garden  and  the  warmth  is  good  to  your 
tired  body.  Clearing  up  is  such  a  delight,  indeed,  that  I  cannot 
now  comprehend  why  I  so  intensely  disliked  to  do  it  when  I  was 
half  my  present  age.  Perhaps  it  was  because  at  that  time  clear¬ 
ing  up  was  put  to  me  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  not  a  pleasure ! 

There  is,  alas,  to"'  often  a  tempering  of  sadness  in  the  joy  of 
taking  the  covers  off  the  garden.  One  removes  them,  especially 
after  an  open  winter  like  this  season  of  1912-1913,  with  much  the 
•same  anxious  excitement  that  one  opens  a  long-delayed  letter  from 
a  dear  friend  who  has  been  in  danger.  What  signs  of  life  will  the 
peonies  show  under  their  four  inches  of  rotted  manure,  and  the 
Japanese  irises  by  the  pool,  and  the  beds  of  Darwins,  so  confi¬ 
dently  relied  upon  to  ring  the  sundial  in  late  May  and  early  June, 
Ibefore  the  succeeding  annuals  are  ready?  How  will  the  holly¬ 


hocks,  so  stately  in  midsummer  all  down  the  garden  wall,  have 
withstood  the  alternate  thaws  and  freezes  which  characterized 
our  abominable  January  and  February  ?  Then  there  are  those  two 
long  rows  of  foxgloves  and  Canterbury  bells,  across  the  rear  of 
the  vegetable  garden,  where  they  were  set  in  the  fall  to  make 
strong  plants  before  being  put  in  their  permanent  places — or 
rather  their  season's  places,  for  these  lovely  flowers  are  perversely 
biennials,  and  at  least  seven  times  every  spring  I  vow  I  will  never 
bother  with  them  again,  and  then  make  an  even  larger  sowing 
when  their  stately  stalks  and  sky  blue  bells  are  abloom  in  sum¬ 
mer!  Tenderly  you  lift  the  pine  boughs  from  them  on  a  balmy 
April  day  (it  was  not  until  almost  mid-April  last  year),  when 
snow  still  lingers,  perhaps,  in  dirty  patches  on  the  north  side  of 
the  evergreens.  Will  they  show  frozen,  flabby,  withered  leaves, 
or  will  their  centers  be  bright  with  new  promise?  It  is  a  moment 
to  try  the  soul  of  the  gardener,  and  no  joy  is  quite  like  that  of 
finding  them  all  alive,  nor  any  sorrow  like  that  of  finding  them 
dead.  At  first  I  used  to  give  up  gardening  forever  when  the 
perennials  and  biennials  were  winter  killed,  just  as  a  beginner  at 
golf  gives  up  the  game  forever  each  time  he  makes  a  vile  score. 
Then  I  began  to  compromise  on  a  garden  of  annuals.  Now  I 
have  learned  philosophy — and  also  better  methods  of  winter  pro¬ 
tection.  Likewise,  I  have  learned  that  a  good  many  of  the  peren¬ 
nials  which  were  stone  dead  when  the  covers  were  removed  have 
a  trick  of  coming  to  life  under  the  kiss  of  May,  and  struggling  up 
to  some  sort  of  bloom,  even  if  heroically  spindly  like  lean  soldiers 
after  a  hard  campaign.  The  hollyhocks,  especially,  have  a  way  of 
seeding  themselves  undetected,  and  presenting  you  in  spring  with 
a  whole  unsuspected  family  of  children,  some  of  whom  wander 
far  from  the  parent  stem  and  suddenly  begin  to  shoot  up  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  An  exquisite  yellow  hollyhock  last  sum¬ 
mer  sprouted  unnoted  beneath  our  dining-room  window,  and  we 
( Continued  on  page  324) 


The  Vital  Functions  of  Light  in  the  Home 

by  F.  Laurent  Godinez 


Editor’s  Note: — This  is  the  fourth  paper  by  Mr.  Godinez  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  experimental  research  in  the  matter  of  home  lighting.  Previous  articles  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  eye-strain,  the  avoidance  of  glare  and  types  of  satisfactory  lighting.  The  present  article  explains  ways  of  reproducing  the  suggestions  previously  given  and  offers 
practical  hints  to  all  persons  who  do  not  care  to  make  radical  changes  in  their  lighting  equipment. 


N  occasions  when  the 
landlord  objects  to 
temporary  replace¬ 
ment  or  radical  modi¬ 
fication  of  lighting 
fixtures,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  modify  the 
unsatisfactory  equip¬ 
ment  by  slight  changes. 

Take  the  case  of 
pendant  globes  o  r 
shades,  on  typical  fix¬ 
tures,  such  as  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  figure  I. 
Here  the  ordinary 
cut  glass,  plentifully 
besprinkled  with 
stars,  the  spotty  or 
commonplace  p  r  i  s  - 
matic  shade,  may  be 
replaced  by  glassware 
which  at  least  is  not  a 
constant  distraction  to 
the  eye.  This  fixture, 
illustrated  in  figure 
i,  is  a  combination  for 
gas  and  electric  light. 
That  is,  the  electric 
bulbs  are  in  a  pend¬ 
ant  position  and  in¬ 
verted  incandescent 
gas  mantles  can  be 
used.  The  function 
of  shades  and  globes  as  secondary  radiating  surfaces  in  this  rela¬ 
tion  is  first  of  all  to  present  a  soothing  and  pleasing  appearance  to 
the  eye.  This  necessitates  opal  glassware  (available  from  all 
manufacturers)  of  such  color  as  to  modify  the  white,  garish  light. 
The  light-radiating  surfaces  of  the  mantle,  or  filament,  must 
never  project  below  the  rim  of  the  shade,  and  the  tip  of  the  tung¬ 
sten  lamp  and  the  mantle  chimney  should  be  frosted.  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  interior  of  the  shade  depolished,  a  most  agreeable 
diffusion  of  light  results,  and,  if  the  harsh,  white  quality  is  modi¬ 
fied,  the  presence  of  such  light  sources  in  the  visual  field  ceases  to 
be  annoying  and  dangerous.  Of  course,  one’s  aesthetic  ideals  are 
somewhat  restricted  where  glassware  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
cheap,  ugly  fixtures  found  even  in  the  most  expensive  apartments. 

When  the  fixture  is  entirely  lacking  in  proportion  of  line  and 
symmetry,  or  else  “embellished”  with  impossible  ornate  bows, 
festoons  and  flourishes,  it  is  best  to  avoid  adding  insult  to  injury, 
by  selecting  globes  expressing  simplicity  in  contour  and  design. 

Referring  again  to  figure  i  the  difference  between  the  inverted 
gas  and  electric  lamps  is  revealed  by  the  characteristic — and  in¬ 
cidentally  unattractive  burner  mechanism  of  the  gas  lamp.  Many 
persons  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  standard  manufacturers  of 
gas  mantles  have  perfected  a  burner  mechanism  which  exactly 
resembles  the  ordinary  electric  socket.  This  device  enables  one 
to  use  all  the  globes  available  for  electric  lamps — in  either  up¬ 
right  or  pendant  forms,  with  the  standard  three  and  one-half  inch 
upright  mantle,  or  the  new  Junior  mantles,  which  compare  in 
quality  of  light  with  the  sixty  Watt  tungsten  lamp. 


There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  when  a  portable 
gas  or  electric  table  lamp  is  used  as  a  supplementary  source,  as 
described  in  our  last  article,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  fixture  lights  to  accommodate  the  flexible  gas  tube,  or  electric 
conductor.  “Multiple”  attachment  plug  sockets  may  be  obtained 
for  a  few  cents,  which  permit  the  necessary  connection  without 
detracting  from  the  appearance  of  the  fixture,  and  gas  cocks 
with  "by  passes”  perform  the  same  function  for  gas  lamps. 

When  fixtures  are  fitted  with  upright  lamps,  as  in  figure  2, 
modification  is  somewhat  facilitated,  that  is,  assuming  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  center  ceiling  fixture  to  be  a  source  of  general  il¬ 
lumination,  in  contrast  to  the  localized  effect  of  the  table  portable 
lamp,  which  as  previously  stated  contributes  to  the  pictorial 
aspect  of  an  interior  and  supplies  variety. 

The  fixture  illustrated  in  figure  2,  is  typical  of  thousands. 
They  are  usually  hung  so  low  that  the  glare  from  these  cheap, 
ground  glass  or  ribbed  shades  blinds  the  eye,  or  so  high  that  the 
useful,  horizontal  candle  power  of  the  illuminants  is  wasted  on 
the  upper  side  walls,  causing  annoying  glare  from  picture  glass, 
and  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the  room  where  light  is  needed, 
in  a  stratum  of  darkness. 

Figure  3  indicates  how  such  a  fixture  with  upright  lamps,  may 
be  converted  into  an  indirect  lighting  unit.  The  reflectors 
furnished  for  this  purpose  by  the  manufacturers  of  indirect  light¬ 
ing  equipment,  are  termed  “adaptables”  and  are  designed  to  slij 
over  the  electric  socket  without  any  re-construction,  and  while 
the  reflectors  illustrated  in  figure  3  are  not  artistic,  they  are 
serviceable  to  those  who,  as  tenants,  must  obtain  lighting  improve¬ 
ment  without  removing  or  injuring  the  landlord's  equipment. 

Great  attention  has 


been  attracted  by 
what  is  known  as  the 
indirect  method  of 
illumination.  This 
system  advocates  the 
entire  concealment 
of  source,  the  lamps 
being  placed  in  glass 
reflectors  coated 
with  pure  silver, 
which  reflect  all  of 
the  light  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  which  in  turn 
acting  as  a  third  re¬ 
directing  surface, 
diffuses  the  light 
throughout  the 
room.  This  method 
has  found  many 
partisans  amongst 
ophthalmologists  and 
oculists. 

Dr.  George  M. 
Gould,  Editor  of 
“American  Medi¬ 
cine,”  and  author  of 
many  authoritative 
m  0  n  0  g  r  a  p  h  s  on 


physiological  prob-  A  dense  opal  hemisphere  with  light  ceiling 
lems,  says  in  a  above  gives  a  good  indirect  effect 
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chapter  on  the  Physiology  of  Vision :  “The  millions  of  dollars 
spent  each  year  in  illumination  are  in  great  part  wasted  and  mis¬ 
spent,  and  by  the  methods  used  all  the  harm  is  done  to  the  eye 
that  is  possible.  No  room  should  be  lit 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  individual  lights 
are  visible.  Illumination  should  be  by 
transmitted,  dissipated  and  reflected  light." 

Light  colors  reflect  the  most  light,  be¬ 
cause  they  absorb  less,  and  diffuse  more 
than  others,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  a 
dead  white  ceiling  as  a  diffusing  medium, 
since  in  effect  such  lighting  suggests  a 
mortuary. 

Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  direct  light¬ 
ing,  color  modification  is  necessary,  and 
contributes  immeasurably  in  suggesting  an 
atmosphere  of  repose.  Delicate  cream  and 
ivory  ceiling  tints  are  suitable.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  employ  reflectors  which 
re-direct  every  ray  of  light  from  the 
source  to  the  ceiling.  Pure  silver,  highly 
polished,  reflects  ninety-two  per  cent,  of 
the  incident  light.  The  best  reflectors  for 
indirect  lighting  consist  of  fine  glass,  upon 
which  pure  metallic  silver  has  been  de¬ 
posited.  A  series  of  spatulated,  contigu¬ 
ous  indentations  on  the  inner  surface, 
prevents  the  reflection  of  a  multiplicity  of 
lamp-filament  images,  or  streaks  on  the 
ceiling.  The  permanency  of  this  reflecting 
surface,  depends  only  on  its  cleanliness. 

It  is  not  chemically  affected  or  disinte¬ 
grated  by  light  or  heat  rays  from  electric 
illuminants.  On  the  contrary,  ordinary 
mirror  reflectors,  glass  upon  the  back  of 
which  quicksilver  or  some  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloral 
hydrate  has  been  deposited  become  yellow  and  worthless  as 
reflecting  surfaces 
with  comparatively 
short  use. 

Much  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  in- 
direct  lighting. 

Owing  to  the  en¬ 
tire  concealment  of 
lamps  and  reflect¬ 
ors  within,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  express 


character  and  individuality  by  an  unlimited  variety  of  exterior 
fixture  designs.  Hence,  we  may  hide  these  ugly  but  efficient  re¬ 
flectors  within  floral  baskets,  massive  urns,  pedestals,  or  cornices, 
without  even  utilizing  the  tediously  con¬ 
ventional  ceiling  outlet.  There  are  now 
available  portable  lamps  for  table,  or 
pedestal  use,  which  combine  both  indirect 
and  direct  effects.  Within  an  attractive 
silk  shade  a  powerful  reflector  gives  a  soft 
general  illumination  throughout  the  entire 
room,  or  by  a  turn  of  the  switch,  the 
brightness  fades  and  a  soft  twilight  pre¬ 
vails.  The  versatility  of  such  a  lighting 
unit,  with  its  portability,  permits  of  both 
direct  and  localized,  and  indirect  and  gen¬ 
eral  lighting,  independent  of  regular  fix¬ 
tures  or  equipment. 

The  glass  maker  has  produced  in  opal 
glass  many  attractive  urns  and  bowls, 
which  lend  themselves  gratefully  to  in¬ 
direct  lighting  applications.  In  using  these 
translucent  forms,  it  is  best  to  utilize  inner 
reflectors,  if  any  benefit  is  to  be  derived 
from  ceiling  diffusion,  since  the  mere 
grouping  of  bare  lamps,  within  one  glass 
bowl  is,  at  best,  a  miserable  compromise 
betwixt  direct  and  indirect  lighting.  This 
is  because  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass¬ 
ware  generally  used,  has  a  negligible  re¬ 
flecting  or  diffusing  action,  and  in  practic¬ 
ally  all  instances  the  light  sources  are 
stupidly  placed  so  that  their  effective 
distribution,  cannot  be  efficiently  utilized 
in  producing  the  desired  effect.  Again, 
Italian  alabaster,  for  example,  if  too 
brightly  lighted  from  within,  loses  to  a  marked  degree  the  charm 
of  its  delicate  veinings  and  exquisite  depth,  owing  to  its  excessive 

surface  luminosi¬ 
ty  from  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  Only 
surface  ornamen¬ 
tation  rendered  in 
decided  bas  relief, 
is  effective  under 
such  conditions. 
It  is  best,  there¬ 
fore,  to  allow 
just  sufficient 


’SsJKc' 


A  situation  where  white  light  is  desirable,  but 
it  should  be  placed  to  shine  on  the  face, 
not  the  mirror 


Fig.  1 .  - — -  Suggestive 
of  the  office  or  the 
store 


The  lines  show  the  lighting  arrangement  inside  the  silk  shade.  The  globe  should  be  of  dense  de- 
polished  opal;  the  shade  lowered  as  indicated.  The  upper  arrow  shows  position  of  a  small  dim¬ 
ming  device 


Fig.  2.  —  Useless, 
but  seen  by  thou¬ 
sands 
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transmitted  light  within  the  bowl  to  accentuate  such 
elements  of  beauty  as  are  inherently  within  the 
structure  of  the  glass  itself.  This  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  utilizing  the  reflectors  previously 
described,  with  secondary  illuminants  of  low  in¬ 
tensity,  placed  to  diffuse,  illuminate  and  express  the 
character  of  the  glassware. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  electric  illuminants  may 
not  be  so  conveniently  regulated  as  gas.  The  satis¬ 
faction  of  turning  a  lamp  up,  or  down,  gradually, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  one's  various  wishes,  is 
very  great.  True,  there  is  an  electrical  attachment 
on  the  market  which  accomplishes  this  in  a  way, 
but  the  various  gradations  are  too  abruptly  marked, 
and  its  application  is  limited.  To  those  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  ability  to  control  electric  light  in  the 
home,  with  the  same  facility  as  gas,  the  use  of 
■“dimmers"  such  as 
are  used  in  producing 
theatrical  effects,  are 
recommended.  These 
are  obtainable  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  and  may  be 
placed  on  the  wall 
near  the  point  of  con¬ 
trol  or  switch.  Very 
often  they  may  be 
concealed  at  the  side 
of  a  piano  or  behind 
a  large  picture  frame. 

They  consist  of  a 
resistance  wire  im¬ 
bedded  in  fire-proof 
material  and  contact 
with  the  wall  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  projecting 
arms,  which  serve  to 
hold  them  in  place. 

Any  intelligent  elec¬ 
trician  will  know  how 
to  install  them  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers. 

In  decorative  touch¬ 
es  of  light,  the  small 
electric  lamps  offer  a 
ready  means  of  at¬ 
taining  many  pleasing 
effects.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  is  to  use 
what  is  known  as  a 
transformer,  which 
cuts  down  the  regular 
comm^rcial  voltage 
suppliecl  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  volts  to 
six  or  eight  volts. 

This  voltage  involves 
no  fire  risk,  conse¬ 
quently  small  silk- 
covered  wires  of  the 
same  color  as  the  wall 
paper  can  be  readily 

Concealed  and  distrib-  A  sectional  diagram  showing  method 

uted  without  difficulty  slolTo?iJ?L  Z  Z7, 


Fig.  3. — A  possible  indi¬ 
rect  lighting  unit 


1  he  glass  bowl  with  a  cluster  of  lights  inside  shows  a  faulty  attempt  at  indirect  lighting. 
A  powerful  reflector  should  be  placed  in  the  bowl  throwing  all  the  light  on  the  ceiling. 
Small  auxiliary  lights  beneath  this  would  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  glassware 


Key  for  both  drawings:  i.  narrow  molding;  2, 
blue  gelatine  film;  3.  tubular  lamp ;  4.  curved 
reflector;  5.  supporting  moldings ;  6.  lattice; 
7.  artificial  ceiling,  deep  blue;  8.  supporting  moldings ; 
9.  urn  and  pedestal,  with  light  to  shine  on  flowers  (e) ; 
a.  lamp ;  b.  reflector;  c.  support . 


or  expense.  When  the  main  switch  is  open,  no 
electricity  can  pass  through  the  transformer,  and 
the  lighting  of  the  small  lamps,  of  course,  denotes 
that  the  switch  is  closed — hence  they  constitute  their 
own  danger  signal.  In  concealing  these  small  bulbs 
within  vases,  to  give  life  to  a  sprig  of  blossoms 
therein,  small  reflectors  of  white  asbestos,  funnel- 
shaped,  may  be  easily  made. 

Be  sure  that  the  light  radiating  portion  of  the 
lamp  lies  well  within  the  reflector,  else  its  re¬ 
directing  powers  will  be  nil.  A  touch  of  light  on 
the  dial  of  an  old  clock,  the  beautifying  of  a  picture, 
as  described  in  previous  articles — the  glow  of  an 
open  hearth,  and  other  and  innumerable  touches  of 
light — used  as  an  artist  would  apply  his  brush  to  a 
painting — are  only  limited  by  the  imagination  and 
artistic  perception  of  the  individual,  which  is 

measured,  incidental¬ 
ly,  by  the  finished  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  work. 

And  now,  a  word 
as  to  those  who  are 
not  users  of  either 
public  service  sup¬ 
plied  gas  or  electric 
light — and  their  name 
is  legion,  covering  the 
independent  systems 
which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

It  need  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  what 
has  been  said  in  the 
foregoing  articles 
that  these  methods  of 
using  light  are  only 
available  in  regions 
where  gas  or  electric¬ 
ity  are  supplied  by 
some  public  service 
corporation.  The 
home  in  the  distant 
rural  district  or  the 
far  away  cottage  at 
seashore  or  mountain 
may  receive  all  the 
benefits  of  good  light¬ 
ing,  for  while  there 
may  not  be  the  city 
supply,  there  may  be 
substituted  the  in¬ 
dependent  system,  in¬ 
stalled  and  operated 
by  the  owner.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that 
the  private  lighting 
plant  is  a  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  or  a  great  an¬ 
noyance  to  look  after, 
or  that  it  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  fires,  for  so  far  has 
the  progress  of  manufacture 
proceeded  that  there  are  upon 
the  market  a  number  of  gen¬ 
erators  safe,  moderate  priced 
and  practically  automatic. 

( Continued  on  page  342) 
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Philadelphus  coronarius 


SHRUBBERY  in  general  has  many — or 
J  at  least  several — distinct  uses.  That, 
I  think,  is  pretty  well  understood  and 
appreciated  by  most  of  us ;  but  it  takes 
a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy  with 
the  many  kinds  of  shrubs  that  are 
available  to  bring  a  realization  of  their 
distinctly  individual  qualities  and  their 
special  attributes.  Collectively  they 
are  something  like  a  roomful  of  peo¬ 
ple  newly  introduced — but  gradually 
they  step  out  one  by  one,  as  acquaint¬ 
ance  ripens,  and  become  significant 
units  displaying  each  the  charm  and 
variation  of  its  kind.  Thus  we  come 
to  understand  that  there  are  general  utility  shrubs  and  others 
which  Nature  has  evolved  into  ‘‘distinguished  personalities,”  and 
we  learn  to  use  them  accordingly. 

A  good  all-around  shrub  must  be  robust  in  habit,  clean  and 
wholesome  in  leaf  and  branch  and  the  host  of  no  insect,  adapted 
to  any  ordinary  soil,  attractive  if  not  showy  in  flower — and  abso¬ 
lutely  and  unquestionably  hardy.  There  are  many  which  fulfil 
all  these  requirements ;  but  when  it  comes  to  grouping  shrubs  into 
masses,  other  considerations  enter  in ;  and  so  only  certain  combi¬ 
nations  from  the  list  can  be  used  effectively  together.  There  must 
be  variation  in  height,  so  that  the  mass  may  rise  with  an  easy 
flowing  line;  there  must  be  variation  in  time  of  bloom,  so  that 
there  may  be  flowers  somewhere  in  the  mass  over  the  longest  pos¬ 
sible  period ;  and  there  must  be  variation  in  habit — that  is,  the 
form  which  the  shrub  takes  in  growing — so  that  the  erect-grow¬ 
ing  kinds  shall  have  lower,  undulating  mass  before  them  to 
unite  them  with  the  lawn  effectively,  leaving  no  dividing  line. 


Viburnum  Opulus  is  a  shrub  glorious  in  its  fine  leaf,  flower  and  berries 
It  is  adaptable  to  various  uses 


As  a  first-choice  list  of  ‘‘all-around”  shrubs,  I  would  name 
these:  Syringa  vulgaris,  15  feet;  Viburnum  opulus,  12  feet; 
Cornus  paniculata,  10  feet;  Philadelphus  coronarius,  10  feet; 
Spiraea  Van  Houttei,  8  feet;  Rhodotypos  kerrioides,  6  feet; 
Diervilla  dorida,  hybd.,  6  feet;  Daphne  Mezereum,  4  feet.  These 
eight  may  be  reduced  to  five  by  eliminating  the  Syringa,  the 
Cornus  and  the  Daphne.  The  latter  can  be  spared,  for  the  six- 
foot-tall  Diervilla  is  so  arching  as  to  branch  and  spreading  in  its 
habit  that  it  makes  a  most  excellent  foreground  shrub  in  spite  of 
its  size.  With  these  five  species  a  limitless  planting  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  without  monotony;  and  here  is.  material  for  boundaries, 
screens  and  border  groups  of  every  size  and  shape. 

In  arranging  these  upon  the  ground,  the  tallest  will  naturally 
be  placed  farthest  back ;  yet  it  is  not  good  planting  invariably  to 
bring  the  mass  down  to  the  ground  level  by  facing  it  down  with 
low-growing  specimens.  For  variety  and  a  spirited  effect,  there 
should  be  places  where  certain  tall  shrubs  rise  abruptly ;  but 
these  should  be  varieties  which  do  not  grow  bare  at  their  base  as 
they  mature.  And,  of  course,  the  mass  should  not  be  reduced  to 
a  single  row  at  any  point ;  but  always  there  must  be  enough  to 
insure  its  density  and  to  prevent  the  straggling  appearance  which 


The  lilac  is  a  large  shrub  especially  desirable  for  the  delightful  fra¬ 
grance  of  its  blossoms  suggestive  of  old-fashioned  gardens 
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The  yellow  blossoms  of  the  forsythia  precede  almost  all  other  spring 
bloom.  However,  place  the  shrub  in  the  center  of  others 


comes  when  the  shrubs  are  not  planted  quite  thickly  enough. 

These  general  utility  shrubs  are  adapted  to  large  places  and 
small ;  and  the  little  diagrams  here  given  show  units  from  which  a 
planting  scheme  of  almost  any  size  may  be  built  up,  by  repeating 
them  as  suggested.  Naturally  a  large  planting  need  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  so  few  varieties  as  seven;  so  a  “second  choice”  list  is 
given  to  be  combined  with  the  first,  thereby  increasing  the  flower 
effect  of  the  mass.  Do  not  overlook  the  beauty  of  shrubbery 
foliage,  however,  in  the  desire  to  have  plenty  of  flowers ;  for  the 
green  of  shrubs  en  masse  may  be  quite  as  much  a  feature  of  the 
garden  or  of  the  landscape  as  the  green  of  trees.  And  autumn 
brings  color  quite  as  much  to  the  shrubbery  group  as  it  does  to  the 
trees,  when  eyes  are  open  to  see. 

The  shrubs  which  are  recommended  in  these  two  lists  are  not 
novelties  by  any  means ;  indeed,  a  novelty  in  the  shrubbery  world 


is  usually  the  thing  to  be  avoided.  The  first  named  is  just  our 
old,  well-known  and  well-loved  purple  lilac;  the  second — Vibur¬ 
num  Opulus — is  the  native  highbush  cranberry — a  shrub  which 
has  not  a  peer  in  the  world,  to  my  mind.  Everything  about  it  is 
lovely,  from  its  lobed  leaves,  suggestive  of  the  maple  a  little  bit, 
to  its  large  cymes  of  white  blossoms  and  the  subsequent  abund¬ 
ance  of  scarlet  berries.  Usually  this  is  counted  a  shrub  of  special 
purpose,  just  for  these  berries.  But  I  prefer  to  make  use  of  it 
everywhere,  as  a  general  utility  variety,  and  not  limit  it  to  winter 
effects.  It  is  too  valuable  to  be  so  limited. 

The  second  is  another  native,  a  cornel — Comas  paniculata — 
which  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  fine  a  specimen  as  the  viburnum. 
The  two  species  have  much  in  common  to  the  casual  observer,  but 
may  always  be  known  one  from  the  other  by  the  division  of  the 
flowers  into  four  parts  in  the  cornel,  into  five  parts  in  the  vibur¬ 
num.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  always  smooth  at  their  outer 


are  border  plantings;  C,  a  screen  to  be  seen  from  both  sides,  and  D  a 
small  entrance  planting 


Shrubs  should  frame  a  lawn,  not  be  scattered  about  it  or  have  formal  lines.  This  border  shows  a  shrubbery  grouping  in  which  Spiraea  Van  Houtlei 
predominates.  This  plant  with  its  arching  branches  smothered  in  fleecy  white  lasts  well  and  is  very  showy 
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edges  too,  while  the  leaves  of  the  viburnum  are  saw-toothed. 
This  particular  cornel  has  gray,  satiny  branches  and  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  flower;  its  fruits  are  white  instead  of  scarlet,  but  they 
are  borne  on  scarlet  sterns,  which  set  them  off  beautifully. 

The  old-fashioned  sweet— heavenly  sweet ! — syringa  is  number 
three  ( Philadelphus  coronarius),  and  it  is  for  its  fragrance 
especially  that  this  is  included,  although  it  is  an  attractive,  fresh 
green  and  is  free  from  bugs  and  blights.  No  fruits  follow  its 
waxy  blossoms ;  but  it  takes  its  place  midway  between  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  foreground  as  a  very  fresh  and  refreshing  speci¬ 
men  nevertheless.  The  spiraea  that  is  next  named  is  growing  so 
familiar  to  everyone  that  its  description  is  hardly  needed  here.  No 
shrub  in  the  whole  garden  list  is  more  showy  than  this  when  it  is 
in  blossom,  and  it  lasts  well,  too.  Literally  a  bank  smothered  in 
fleecy  white,  its  arching  branches  make  it  suitable  for  the  f, ore- 
most  position  in  the  group,  when  one  chooses  to  place  it  thus,  for 
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The  first  two  sections  are  an  entrance  driveway  and  a  walk;  at  the 
at  the  right  is  a  border  in  three  sections.  For  key  to  plans  see  page  3 1 4 


The  common  deutzias  present  an  abundance  of  bloom.  Gracilis  rosea 
has  pinkish  flowers,  while  the  white  form  is  Lemoinei 


it  almost  sweeps  the  ground  with  its  tips,  whatever  its  height 
may  be.  The  foliage  is  fine  and  delicate,  and  the  whole  habit  of 
the  bush  is  dainty  in  the  extreme,  notwithstanding  its  really  con¬ 
siderable  size.  For  a  short  time  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen, 
it  goes  through  a  period  of  untidy  frowsiness  owing  to  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  dead  flower  stems ;  but  this  is,  after  all,  practically 
but  a  few  days — less  if  there  comes  a  good  rain  to  beat  them  off 
—and  its  airy  grace  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  more  than 
compensates  for  these,  even  supposing  its  flowers  did  not. 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 
It  has  great  white,  starry,  solitary  blossoms  borne  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  curiously  so  that  they  look  straight  out  from  the 
bush  at  one.  Following  these  there  are  black  fruits  that  are  orna¬ 
mental  and  persistent ;  but  like  the  highbush  cranberry,  I  feel 
( Continued  on  page  310) 


The  desirable  shrubbery  grouping  should  have  variety  in  height — the  mass  should  rise  in  easy,  flowing  line  and  there  should  be  variety  in  form.  The 
mass  should  never  edge  a  lawn  in  a  single  line.  This  shrubbery  is  selected  for  a  variety  of  foliage  color  and  appearance  rather  than  blossom 


Photo¬ 
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I  FIND  in  making  my  rounds  of  friends  who  are  addicted  to 
gardening,  that  the  raising  of  fruits  becomes  one  of  the  most 
virulent  forms  of  this  gentle  vice.  Those  who  have  passed  seem¬ 
ingly  little  injured  or  affected  through  the  various  stages  of 
vegetable  gardening,  and  have  even  proved  themselves  immune 
to  such  contagious  epidemics  as  the  poultry  germ,  very  frequently 
succumb  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  small  fruit  hobby. 

After  all,  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at — the  fruits  are  the 
aristocracy  of  the  garden,  and  protest  our  democracy  as  we  may, 
who  would  not  enthuse  more  over  having  produced  a  dishful  of 
luscious,  crimson,  pungent,  odorous  strawberries  or  a  bunch  of 
sun-ripened  purple  grapes,  bulging  with  juicy  sweetness,  than 
over  the  biggest  cabbage  or  the  most  odoriferous  onion  that  ever 
grew.  Another  great  thing  about  berries  and  fruit  is  that  those 
which  one  grows  in  his  own  garden  always  are  the  best.  But  I 
know  a  man  who  will  leave  perfectly  good  watermelons  in  his 
own  patch — to  go  a  mile  out  in  the  country  and  pillage  the  field 
of  an  old  farmer,  claiming  that  he  can  never  grow  such  melons 
as  those.  While  Jones  will  go  two  miles,  to  get  one  of  this  old 
farmer’s  melons,  however,  he  will  take  me  out  into  his  own  yard 
and  make  me  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  retain  my  life  insurance 
policy  by  eating  a  half  ripe  bunch  of  grapes  or  a  green  pear, 
simply  so  that  he  can  explain  to  me  how  this  old  farmer  who 
also  grows  pears  and  grapes  doesn’t  know  the  first  thing  about 
the  art. 

That  is  the  fact  of  the  matter,  and  for  several  reasons.  First 
of  all  to  develop  their  full  flavor  they  should  be  ripened  just  where 
they  grow,  up  to  the  last  minute.  Further,  berries  and  small 
fruits  are  about  the  least  suitable  things  for  shipping  of  anything 
that  grows.  They  become  bruised  and  squashy,  so  that  you  have 
your  choice  of  getting  them  under-ripe  or  semi-marmaladed  if 
you  depend  upon  the  market  for  your  supplies.  Furthermore, 
the  man  who  grows  for  market  is  looking  after  a  big  yield  and 
to  shipping  quality,  while  if  you  grow  your  own  you  can  devote 
yourself  to  the  really  important  point-quality. 

There  are  two  things  of  importance  that  must  be  taken  up 
before  giving  definite  directions  as  to  just  what  to  do  now.  The 


You  can  hardly  kill  a  currant  bush  firmly  established,  and  beautiful 
white  or  black  currants  like  these  are  won  with  little  effort 


DELICIOUS  STRAWBERRIES,  CANE 
FRUITS  AND  GRAPES  ARE  EASILY  HAD 
-HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  GROW  THEM 


BY  D.  R.  Edson 

first  of  these  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  grow  your  own  fruits  and  every  reason  why  you  should. 
In  the  first  place  the  outlay  for  a  stock  of  plants  is  very  small 
indeed,  especially  considering  the  fact  that  they  will  not  have 
to  be  replaced  for  a  great  many  years.  Just  to  show  how  little 
the  cost  is,  I  have  made  out  a  sample  order  as  you  will  see  below. 
Secondly  they  re¬ 
quire  very  little 
room  and  will 
thrive  on  almost 
any  soil  if  well 
cared  for.  The  fact  that 
most  small  fruits  will 
stand  all  sorts  of  abuse 
and  struggle  along 
somehow,  producing 
a  little  undersized, 
poor-  flavored 
fruit  each  sea¬ 
son,  leads  many 
people  absolute¬ 
ly  to  neglect 
them.  Your  fruits 
should  receive  just 
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as  careful  attention 
as  anything  else  in 
the  garden.  They 
will  not  require  as 
much  as  most  other 
things,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  work 
and  time  spent  on 
them  will  give  you 
probably  more  satis¬ 
factory  returns  than 
any  other  of  the  an¬ 
nuals  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course, 
you  grow  every  year. 

And  there  is  no 
danger  of  your  hav¬ 
ing  too  much.  Mo¬ 
dern  berries  of  all 
sorts  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  point 
where  their  yield  is 
quite  marvelous. 

Nevertheless,  any 
surplus  there  may  be 
is  to  be  most  readily 
disposed  of.  Kind  friends  will  assist  you  in  your  hour  of  need. 

The  best  time  for  setting  out  most  of  the  small  fruits  is  early 
in  the  spring,  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  up  to  a  nice 
condition  for  planting,  so  as  soon  as  you  finish  reading  this  article 
you  should  look  over  your  catalogue  carefully  and  order  what 
you  will  require.  The  one  thing  that  keeps  berries  and  small 
fruits  out  of  every  home  garden  is  the  fact  that  you  have  to 
wait  one  season  before  you  begin  to  be  rewarded  for  your  fore¬ 
thought  and  energy  in  setting  the  plants  out.  If  there  is  one 
thing  above  all  others  that  the  amateur  gardener  detests  it  is 
having  to  wait.  He  would  rather  dig  up  and  devour  a  puny 
little  radish  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  than  wait  four  months  for 
the  most  delicious  musk  melon  that  ever  mel¬ 
lowed  on  the  vine  in  the  autumn  sun.  And 
when  you  try  to  get  him  to  set  out  a  strawberry 
patch  or  grape  vine  or  a  few  raspberry  bushes, 
from  which  he  will  be  able  to  gather  nothing 
until  the  following  season,  you  have  a  hard  job 
on  your  hands  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
things  will  last  for  years  and  give  him  an 
abundance  of  the  most  delicious  and  prized 
morsels  that  are  to  be  had  from  the  garden. 

Even  this  objection  has  been  partly  overcome  by 
our  plant  breeders.  The  new,  fall-bearing  straw¬ 
berries — such  as  Pan  American  and  Autumn, 
will  bear  a  fair  crop  of  berries  in  the  fall  from 
plants  set  in  the  spring — the  latter  have  the 
better  berries  but  you  must  keep  the  runners 
pinched  off,  an  easy  task,  to  get  good  results  the 
first  season,  only  three  or  four  months  after 
planting!  And  raspberries,  too,  if  you  wish. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  you  will  find  a 
sample  order  for  small  fruits,  and  if  you  do  not 
find  in  your  catalogue  all  the  varieties  mentioned 
there,  select  others  or  send  in  the  order  as  it  is 
and  ask  your  seedsman  to  substitute  other  good 
varieties  which  he  may  be  able  to  recommend  for 
any  of  those  which  he  does  not  carry  in  stock. 

Though  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  your  work  is  done  when  you  get 
your  order  mailed,  nevertheless,  there  are  a  few 


other  little  details  to  be  attended  to  and  one  of  these,  which  you 
should  attend  to  at  once  and  not  wait  until  you  receive  a  notice 
from  the  seedsman  that  your  plants  have  been  shipped,  is  to 
prepare  the  place  where  you  are  going  to  plant  them.  Remember 
that  they  will  occupy  the  same  place  for  years  and  therefore  you 
should  pick  out  a  spot  where  they  will  be  least  likely  to  be  in  the 
way  and  least  likely  to  be  disturbed  or  injured  by  the  man  who 
plows  the  garden  or  the  auto  truck  that  delivers  your  coal.  It 
will  be,  by  far,  the  best  scheme  to  have  the  whole  plot  which  they 
are  to  occupy  plowed  up  and  thoroughly  harrowed  or  dug  or 
spaded  or  forked.  And,  of  course,  where  you  are  going  to  put 
the  strawberry  bed  the  ground  must  be  prepared  in  this  way. 
Grape  vines,  currants  and  gooseberries  even  the  cane  fruits — 
raspberries  and  blackberries — may  be  dug  in  individual  spots, 
but  in  this  case,  a  generous  sized  hole  should  be  prepared,  for 
eighteen  inches  or  more  in  depth,  thoroughly  pulverising  it  and 
enriching  it  with  a  little  old  manure  or  a  few  handfuls  of  bone 
meal.  A  good  plan  is  to  make  a  border  a  few  feet  wide  along 
the  fence  or  hedge  or  walk — which  usually  is  not  utilized  for  any 
specific  purpose,  and  use  this  for  small  fruits,  keeping  the  entire 
surface  of  it  well  cultivated  at  all  times.  While  your  fruits  will 
do  well  on  any  fair  garden  soil,  one  word  of  warning  may  be 
necessary— none  of  them  will  do  well  where  the  under  drainage 
is  poor.  Wet  feet  and  good  fruit  are  never  to  be  found  on  the 
same  vine,  bush  or  tree. 

When  the  impatiently  awaited  package  does  finally  arrive  from 
the  seedsman,  set  the  plants  out  at  once.  If  it  is  rainy  weather 
so  much  the  better.  In  planting,  you  should  be  especially  care¬ 
ful  of  two  things.  First,  not  to  let  the  roots  of  the  plants  become 
dried  out  by  the  wind  or  sun,  and  second,  to  put  them  into 
the  ground  so  firmly  that  they  will  think  they  have  been 
growing  there  six  months.  If  you  can’t  do  this  with  your 
fingers  and  knuckles,  don't  hesitate  to  use  your  feet.  After 
they  are  planted 
you  can  rake  or  fork 
over  the  surface  of 
the  soil  for  an  inch 
or  two  and  leave  it 


Red,  black  and  white 
raspberries  are  easily 
grown,  and  mode¬ 
rate  care  will  pro¬ 
duce  giants  like 
these,  of  the  most 
delicious  flavor 


Gooseberries,  like  currants,  need  an  open,  airy 
position  for  their  best  development 
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fine  and  loose,  but  around  the  roots  it  should  be  packed  as  firmly 
as  possible. 

Without  doubt  strawberries  are  the  most  popular  of  the  small 
fruits.  Have  the  bed  prepared  so  fine 
that  you  can  set  the  plants  easily  by 
hand.  If  the  roots  are  long  and  dried 
off  at  the  ends,  cut  them  back  about  a 
third.  In  any  case,  spread  them  out  as 
much  as  possible  and  set  them  as  deep 
as  possible  without  getting  any  dirt 
over  the  crown.  Where  only  a  few 
plants  are  used,  a  hundred  or  so  can 
usually  be  had  by  growing  them  in 
what  is  known  as  the  L  system  culture 
— a  single  row,  or  a  bed  of  three  or 
four  rows,  with  the  plants  set  a  foot 
apart  each  way  and  all  runners  kept 
cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appear  so  that 
the  strength  of  the  plant  will  be 
thrown  into  one  crown.  If  it  is  very 
hot  and  bright,  it  will  pay  well  to  keep 
them  shaded  for  two  or  three  days 
with  pieces  of  old  newspapers  or 
something  similar. 

As  soon  as  the  newly-cut  plants 
“take  hold,”  the  ground  should  be 
worked  about  them  quite  deeply,  three 
or  four  inches  at  first.  This  should  be 
gradually  reduced,  however,  until  just 
the  surface  is  stirred  up  enough  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  “drought  mulch” 
as  it  is  called,  to  save  the 
moisture  below  in  the  soil 
about  the  roots.  It  will 
be  very  easy  to  keep  the 
newly-set  plants  clean 
if  cultivation  is  given  fre¬ 
quently,  every  ten  days  or 
two  weeks.  Do  not  let 
the  weeds  get  a  start  or 
your  season’s  work  on  the 
strawberry  patch  will  be 
doubled. 

Two  or  three  crops  are 
usually  taken  before  a 
new  bed  is  needed.  You 
do  not  have  to  buy  new 
plants  for  this,  however, 
as  you  will  have  plenty  of 
your  own.  They  may  be 
rooted  directly  in  the  soil,  but  a 
much  better  method  will  be  to 
secure  a  quantity  of  small  pots, 

2  or  inches,  and  place  these  in 
the  soil,  filling  them  level  full  and 
in  such  a  position  that  the  runners 
about  to  root  can  be  held  in  place 
over  them  with  a  clothespin  or  a 
small  stone,  so  that  the  new  roots 
which  form  will  be  confined  in  the 
pot.  It  is  usually  made  after  the 
fruiting  season,  so  that  the  newly- 
made  bed  may  be  set  out  in  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  A  far  better 
method,  however,  is  to  select  a  few 
plants  from  which  to  get  your 
rooted  runners  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 


son,  so  that  you  will  have  them  ready  to  set  out  in  July  or  early 
August.  If  these  are  set  in  rich  soil  and  well  cultivated  and  all 
the  runners  picked  off  clean,  they  will  give  a  full  crop  of  berries 

the  following  spring,  thus  saving  a 
whole  year’s  time.  For  with  this 
method  you  can  easily  have  a  new  bed 
every  year,  and  if  you  want  the  larg¬ 
est  and  nicest  strawberries  you  can 
grow,  this  is  the  way  to  handle  them. 

The  mulching  for  the  strawberry  bed 
serves  a  double  purpose.  It  protects 
the  plants  during  the  winter,  keeps 
them  up  out  of  the  soil,  and  guards 
them  from  being  spattered  every  time 
it  rains  in  the  fruiting  season.  Clean, 
dry,  autumn  leaves,  straw  or  bog  hay 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
latter  is  the  most  convenient,  as  straw 
is  more  expensive  and  leaves  are  like¬ 
ly  to  blow  around.  Put  it  on  after 
the  ground  freezes  hard,  but  before 
very  severe  cold  weather — November 
Fifteenth  to  December  Fifteenth,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  season.  Cover  the 
entire  bed,  soil,  plants  and  all  about 
three  inches  deep.  In  the  spring  when 
they  have  once  begun  to  throw  out 
new  leaves  and  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
push  this  covering  a  little  to  one  side 
over  each  plant  to  assist  it  in  getting 
out  of  bed. 

The  cane  fruits — rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and 
more  humble  and  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  appreciated  cous¬ 
ins,  the  dewberries,  will 
grow  with  scarcely  any 
care  at  all ;  but  the  better 
the  attention  you  give 
them,  the  better  will  be 
the  returns  they  give  you. 
If  there  is  any  choice  at 
all  in  the  matter  of  soil, 
give  them  the  heaviest 
and  most  clayey  in  the 
garden.  Set  the  plants  in 
the  ground  at  about  the 
same  depth  they  have  been 
growing  in  the  nursery 
which  you  will  be  able  to 
perceive  by  the  discoloration  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  The  canes  when 
you  receive  them  will  be  quite 
long,  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
planted  they  should  be  cut  back 
within  about  half’  a  foot  of  the 
ground. 

As  the  plants  grow  naturally, 
they  are  altogether  too  ambitious, 
growing  up  entirely  too  many 
canes,  but  they  should  be  cut  out 
until  only  four  or  five  are  left — 
and  each  year  all  those  which  have 
borne  fruit  should  be  cut  out  clean 
and  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter. 

( Continued  on  page  317) 


When  raised  with  care,  cane  fruits  have  a  decorative 
value  that  should  not  be  disregarded 


In  taking  up  runner  plants  of  strawberries  care  should  be  exercised  and  a  ball  of 
soil  left  adhering  to  the  roots.  In  purchasing  look  for  well-developed  root  fibres 


The  red  Logan’s  dewberry  of  wild  blackberry  flavor  is  some¬ 
times  one-and-one-quarter  inches  long 


T en  Annuals  for  T hisY ear’s 


Garden 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  PLAN  FOR  A  GARDEN  USING 
ONLY  TEN  VARIETIES— THE  PLANTING  AND 
CARE  THAT  MAKES  FOR  THE  BEST  RESULTS 


Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves  and  Charles  Jones 


Verbena 


\A7  AITING  patiently  in 
*  *  their  neat  packets  in 
the  seed  basket  to  be  given 
their  chance — what  should 
we  do  without  annuals  ? 
For,  of  course,  nobody  ever  wants 
actually  to  finish  the  garden ;  to 
get  it  all  done,  like  the  historic  old 
town  down  south  where  not  a  nail 
has  been  driven  since  the  war.  Just 
fancy  what  such  a  garden  would  be 
like!  It  is  too  dreadful  to  contemplate. 
No  indeed ;  variety  is  as  desirable  a 
condiment  in  gardening  as  in  any 
other  phase  of  life,  even  though 
the  garden  itself  in  its  layout  and 
general  scheme  is  complete. 

Too  much  variety,  however,  is  as 
disconcerting  as  too  little  is  dispiriting ; 
so  this  year  I  made  a  resolution,  when 
the  first  catalogue  came  in — and  if  it 
works  out  satisfactorily,  it  is  going  to  be 
written  down  in  the  Book  of  Garden 
Laws.  Here  it  is:  The  garden  shall  have  ten  annuals,  and 
only  ten — as  unlike  each  other  as  possible,  and  perhaps  every 
one  shall  be  different  from  any  that  the  garden  has  ever  en¬ 
tertained  before.  Certainly  some  of  them  shall ;  and  one  at 
least  must  be  a  new  variety — or  as  new  as  the  season  offers. 

This  is  really  a  broad,  elastic  resolution — one  that  does  not 
hamper  in  the  least  and  that  provides  pleasurable  anticipation. 
Here  is  what  I  am  using:  For  the  season’s  novelty,  which  has 
been  given  space  enough  to  try  it  well,  there  is  the  new  Shirley 
poppy,  “Celeste" — a  lovely,  pallid  ghost,  in  gray,  sky-blue  and 
lavender  tones.  That  I  am  a  bit  sceptical  of  this  flower  only 
makes  the  anticipation  the  more  keen.  In  combination  with 
gray  nothing  is  as  lovely  as  the  purest,  palest  yellow;  so,  on 
the  chance  that  the  poppies  may  show  this  promised  tone,  they 
are  backed  with  a 
row  of  the  pure  yel¬ 
low  snapdragon, 

Golden  Queen.  It  will 
not  be  a  bad  combina¬ 
tion  even  if  the  gray 
should  turn  out  to  be 
only  lavender. 

For  the  rest,  there 
is  the  African  daisy 
—  Arctotis  grandis  — 
with  its  great,  white, 
starry  flowers,  tinted 
with  pale  bluish 
mauve  on  their  backs  ; 
the  pretty  Clarkia  in  a 


^salmon  pink  form  for  a  partly  shady  place ;  quantities  of  double 
pinks  in  three  varieties — a  pure  white,  a  crimson  and  an  almost 
black  crimson  that  shows  a  white  line  around  the  edges,  like  rich 
velvet  edged  with  ermine ;  California  poppies  in  yellow  shades 
only,  ranged  in  front  of  a  line  of  double  stock-flowered  annual 
larkspur;  red  and  white  lupines  in  another  place  that  does  not 
get  the  full  sun ;  Xeranthemums  in  a  group  at  one  corner,  and 
finally,  a  mass  of  verbena,  a  white  and  clear  blue  variety,  making 
up  the  required  number  of  ten.  Enclosing  the  entire  space  where 
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California  poppies  demand  nearly  the  care  of 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  early.  Golden 
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1 ,  Papaver  Celeste;  2,  Antirrhinum,  giant  yellow,  snapdragon;  3,  Arcto¬ 
tis  grandis,  African  daisy;  4,  Clarkia,  Salmon  queen;  5,  Dianthus 
(annual).  Snowball,  Fireball  and  Morning  Cloak;  6,  Eschsholzia 
Calif ornica,  California  poppy;  7,  Delphinium  (annual).  Sky  Blue; 
8,  Lupinus  (annual),  rose  and  white;  9,  Xeranthemum  annuum,  ever¬ 
lasting,  and  10,  Verbena,  blue  and  white 

the  annuals  grow  there  is  always  a  trim  little  hedge  of  rosemary, 
sweet-flavored  and  useful — a  paradise  for  the  bees.  This,  of 
course,  is  in  its  accustomed  place.  All  walks  are  turf  and  the 
beds  are  cut  down  about  two  inches  below  the  surface. 

Of  course,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  of  the  garden  of  annuals 
much  before  the  end  of  June ;  therefore  it  should  not  be  located 
where  its  barren  earth  will  be  aggressively  within  sight  during 
the  preceding  weeks.  The  edging  of  rosemary  helps  to  minimize 
the  barrenness,  however,  and  in  localities  where  this  will  endure, 

I  know  of  no  more 
delightful  treatment 
for  garden  beds  than 
such  a  hedge,  whether 
the  walks  are  of  grass 
or  gravel.  Common 
mint  may  be  used  in 
place  of  rosemary, 
where  it  is  not  hardy, 
and  this  furnishes  a 
pleasant  and  effective 
substitute,  if  trimmed 
well  and  kept  within 
bounds. 

Annuals  happily 
will  grow  practically 


oriental  sorts  and  are  averse  to  transplanting. 
West  is  a  good  variety  for  the  garden 
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Snapdragon,  though  not  really  an  annual, 

is  treated  as  such.  One  of  the  best 

yellows  is  Golden  Queen 

anywhere  and  for  almost  anybody, 
however  indifferent  a  gardener  he  may 
be.  But  even  annuals  appreciate  a 
good  home,  and  will  respond  to  good 
culture.  Therefore  it  is  wiser  to  give 
them  a  little  more  consideration  than 
they  commonly  receive — to  make  their  beds  with  care,  and  tend 
them  according  to  their  needs,  until  the  plants  are  big  enough  to 
look  out  for  themselves,  without  further  trouble  on  your  part. 

Each  year  the  earth  must  be  spaded 
thoroughly  and  worked  over  to  a  depth 
of  eight  inches  or  more.  This  insures  a 
mellow  soil  for  deep-reaching  roots,  and 
though  it  seems  unnecessary,  perhaps, 
after  several  seasons  of  culture,  I  always 
feel  that  it  is  better  to  make  no  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule.  Wet  or  stiff  soil  will 
need  deeper  work  than  this,  especially  if 
it  is  newly  broken  up,  but  a  foot  is  deep 
enough  for  all  summer  flowering  an¬ 
nuals.  Vegetables  and  sturdier  things 
may  need  greater  depth,  but  we  are  con¬ 
cerning  ourselves  only  with  the  plants 
which  will  not.  Well  rotted  and  broken 
up  stable  manure  should  be  worked  in 
with  this  spading — and  finally,  the  sur¬ 
face  must  be  raked  smooth  and  fine. 

Ordinarily  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  start  annuals  indoors  in  pots  or 
fiats — but  perhaps  that  is  because  I  al¬ 
ways  have  so  many  other  things  which 
require  the  space  which  these  would  take 
up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there 
is  not  enough  time  actually  gained  to 
make  up  for  the  extra  trouble;  and  for 
the  inexperienced  it  is  far  easier  to  sow 
the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  grow 
and  thin  them  out  as  they  come  up,  than 
to  undertake  to  transplant  them  when 
small  and  tender.  Some  will  not  submit 
to  transplanting. 

The  poppy  is  one  of  these ;  the  poppy 
has  long  tap  roots.  It  must  be  sowed 


out  of  doors  where  it  is  to  grow. 
Poppy  seed  are  very  small — conse¬ 
quently  they  must  be  covered  lightly 
with  earth ;  and  when  the  seedlings 
begin  to  prick  through  the  ground, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  several 
million  more  plants  than  seemingly 
there  is  room  for  anywhere  on  earth. 
They  are  quick  to  germinate  and  the 
time  to  pluck  up  the  superabundance 
of  them  is  as  soon  as  they  are  above 
ground,  leaving  enough  space  so  that 
they  will  stand  about  four  inches  apart 
all  over  the  part  of  the  garden  re¬ 
served  for  them.  Some  find  it  easier 
to  sow  them  by  mixing  the  seeds  with 
some  finely  sifted  earth,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  choice.  The  one  thing  es¬ 
sential  is  not  to  drop  them  in  clumps, 
but  to  scatter  them  as  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  avoiding  waste.  One  packet  of 
seed  will  sow  a  large  space,  properly 
broadcast.  Choose  a  cloudy  day,  just 
after  a  rain  if  possible  rather  than  just 
before  one,  for  a  rainfall  will  be  likely 
to  wash  the  seeds  about  distressingly 
and  leave  spots  perfectly  bare.  Press 
the  seed  into  the  ground  after  scatter¬ 
ing  them,  using  a  flat  strip  or  block 
of  wood  and  patting  the  bed  with  it. 
I  usually  sprinkle  the  ground  surface  with  a  light  sifting  of  earth 
after  thus  pressing  them  down,  to  prevent  evaporation ;  but  such 
a  sifting  must  be  very  light  and  not  touched  after  it  is  applied. 

The  snapdragons,  Antirrhinum  majus, 
hybrids,  are  really  perennials  or  biennials, 
which,  like  so  many  of  their  kind,  are 
treated  as  annuals.  They  will  not  be  ready 
to  blossom  until  the  middle  of  summer  if 
they  are  not  started  in  the  house,  but  from 
midsummer  on  they  will  give  constant 
bloom,  even  though  sown  directly  out  of 
doors.  The  soil  for  them  should  be  light ; 
that  is,  well  lightened  if  it  is  clay  to  start 
with,  by  mixing  coal  ashes  through  it  as 
well  as  manure,  and  perhaps  some  lime. 
This  should  be  applied  some  time  before 
sowing  the  seeds,  however,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  chance  to  leach  through  the  earth 
and  do  its  work.  Whether  you  start  them 
indoors  or  out,  see  that  the  plants  are 
eight  inches  apart  in  the  beds  finally,  and 
four  inches  back  from  the  edge  of  them. 
The  height  of  the  variety  named — “golden 
queen” — is  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  this 
being  one  of  the  low-growing,  dwarfish 
varieties. 

African  daisies  will  usually  be  in  bloom 
on  the  First  of  July  if  the  seeds  are  planted 
by  the  First  of  May.  Wait  until  the  ground 
is  surely  warm  before  putting  them  in 
though,  for  remember  that  this  is  a  plant 
from  a  hot  land.  It  germinates  within  a 
week — five  days  is  the  exact  time  usually — 
and  the  plants  ought  to  stand  a  foot  apart 
at  least,  as  they  grow  to  be  anywhere  from 
two  to  three  feet  high  and  are  much 
branched.  This  will  bring  the  foremost 


The  annual  larkspur  is  a  very  beautiful  substitute  for 
the  perennial  sort,  and  its  blue  blossoms  appear  in 
July  if  seeds  are  sown  late  in  April 


Clarkia,  an  old-fashioned  beauty,  should  be 
revived.  Salmon  Queen  grows  early  and  in 
the  shade 
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along  a  border  about  eight  inches  from 
the  edge,  to  allow  for  the  spread  of 
the  branches. 

Clarkia  elegans,  Salmon  Queen,  is 
the  variety  which  I  am  using  in  the 
partial  shade  cast  by  the  locust  tree; 
and  this  is  as  easily  grown  as  the  mari¬ 
gold.  Plants  should  be  ten  to  twelve 
inches  apart  or  more ;  and  the  flowers 
should  be  cut  as  fast  as  they  fade.  For 
cut  flowers  indoors  this  is  a  particular¬ 
ly  delightful  species,  as  the  blossoms 
will  open  in  water  after  cutting,  and 
last  well. 

Double  pinks  are  almost  as  lovely  as 
carnations — and  they  will  grow  in  any 
soil  providing  they  have  full  sunlight. 

For  the  white  variety  there  is  the 
snowball,  for  the  red,  the  fireball,  and 
for  the  nearly  black,  the  mourning 
cloak — suggestive  names  which  are 
easy  to  remember.  Actually  these  are 
not  annuals  but  biennials;  but  they 
are  classed  and  treated  as  annuals 
practically  everywhere.  Sow  them  as 
soon  as  frost  has  departed  for  good, 
and  let  the  plants  be  about  five  inches 
apart.  They  grow  nearly  a  foot  high, 
and  will  blossom  all  summer  if  the 
faded  flowers  are  persistently  cut 
away.  It  is  possible  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  with  some 
protection,  and  they  will  bloom  the  second  season.  After  this, 
however,  new  plants  must  be  raised ;  and  ordinarily  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  to  attempt  to  winter 
the  old  ones. 

Treat  the  California  poppy  the  same 
as  the  Shirley  poppy,  as  far  as  sowing  is 
concerned,  for  it  also  is  averse  to  trans¬ 
planting.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  very 
early  as  it  is  not  susceptible  to  cold, 
blooming  even  after  frost  has  come  in 
the  autumn.  Eschscholzia  Calif ornica 
and  Eschscholzia,  Golden  West,  are  the 
two  varieties  which  combine  best  with  the 
larkspur.  In  addition  to  being  delightful 
in  flower,  this  plant  has  foliage  that  is 
distinctly  ornamental.  The  annual  lark¬ 
spur  will  blossom  in  July  from  seeds 
sown  late  in  April,  which  is  the  usual 
time  of  sowing.  And  there  is  nothing 
in  the  garden  finer  to  my  mind  than  the 
lovely  blues  of  this  plant.  To  be  sure  it 
comes  in  pinks  and  lilacs  that  are  good 
colors,  but  larkspur  in  anything  but  blue 
is  somehow  not  what  seems  right  or 
natural,  whether  it  is  an  annual  or  peren¬ 
nial.  So  it  is  in  blue  only  that  I  ever 
make  use  of  it — and  that  usually  in 
combination  with  some  yellow  flower 
such  as  the  Eschscholzia.  It  is  a  color 
harmony  that  never  palls. 

Lupines  in  clear  rose  and  white  in  a 
great  mass  where  they  can  have  things 
all  to  themselves,  are  as  charming  as  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  grown.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  flowers  that  have  the  still  and 
quiet  stateliness  of  these ;  they  always 


Plan  for  the  early  blooming,  large,  white 
starry  flowers  of  the  African  daisy, 
Arctotis  grandis 

seem  to  be  so  perfectly  balanced  on 
one  foot — and  to  be  so  aware  of  it. 
Preferring  some  shade,  they  are 
particularly  adaptable  to  the  small 
garden  where  a  certain  amount  of  it  is 
almost  inevitable.  Sow  them  where 
they  are  to  grow,  for  like  the  poppy  they  do  not  like  to  be  moved. 

Xeranthemums  are  everlastings — and  without  one  of  these  no 
annual  garden  can  ever  be  called  complete.  Purple,  white  and 
rose-colored  flowers  in  mixture  is  the  com¬ 
mon  fashion  of  raising  them,  and  indeed 
pure  colors  are  not  offered,  the  seed  being 
sold  only  in  mixed  packets.  Not  very 
much  space  is  needed  for  these,  as  a  few 
will  go  a  long  way ;  but  with  the  plants  a 
foot  apart,  half  a  dozen  will  not  take  up 
more  space  than  any  garden  can  very  well 
spare.  They  are  really  very  pretty  flowers 
apart  from  their  everlasting  qualities — 
which  are  rather  more  against  them  than 
for  them,  through  the  long  association 
with  unused  ‘‘front  parlors”  which 
distinguishes  everlastings  generally. 

For  years  verbenas  have  been  neglected, 
as  far  as  my  garden  is  concerned,  but 
suddenly  I  found  myself  wanting  them 
again.  Along  with  nearly  everything  else 
in  the  line  of  annuals,  they  have  been  im¬ 
proved  and  developed  and  made  over  into 
something  so  splendid  that  I  am  sure  they 
do  not  know  themselves.  These  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  started  indoors  or  in  a  hotbed  ; 
and  they  cannot  be  sown  outdoors  until 
May.  So  if  flowers  are  wanted  before  the 
end  of  July,  there  is  really  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  A  small  flat  will  furnish  space 
for  a  great  many  seedlings  however ;  and 
instead  of  transplanting  to  flats  or  boxes 
of  any  sort,  I  personally  would  recommend 
the  little  paper  pots  to  the  small  grower. 
It  is  possible  to  make  these  for  oneself,  out 
of  a  heavy  wrapping  paper  such  as  an y 
( Continued  on  page  315) 


Annuals  are  generally  considered  the  garden  rein¬ 
forcements  and  fill  out  perennial  plantings,  but  their 
use  separately  in  the  garden  is  also  desirable 


Double  pinks  come  in  great  variety  and  are 
almost  as  good  as  their  relatives,  the  carna¬ 
tions 
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ALL  other  plants  might 
disappear  and  the 
perennials  would  give  the 
garden  supreme  loveliness, 
expressed  in  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  individual 
forms.  No  one  knows  how 
many  kinds  are  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  if  any  calculation 
were  made  it  would  be  good 
for  only  a  day,  so  rapidly 
are  species  emerging  from 
the  realm  of  botany  to  the 
garden  and  new  varieties 
appearing  on  the  scene.  A 
glance  at  a  British  list  of 
iris,  primula  or  campanula 
species  alone,  is  enough  to 
stagger  one. 

The  special  value  of  per¬ 
ennials,  however,  lies  not 
more  in  the  marvelous  va¬ 
riety  of  form  and  color 
than  in  the  distribution  of 
their  blooming  season 
through  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Without  counting  the  bulbs,  which  it 
is  the  trade  custom  to  catalogue  under  a  separate  head,  the  herba¬ 
ceous  perennials  have  a  range  of  bloom  that  has  not  begun  to  be 
realized  by  amateurs — as  the  meager  representation  in  the  aver¬ 
age  garden  in  both  spring  and  autumn  demonstrates  clearly 
enough.  W  ithout  any  coddling  at  all,  they  can  be  made  to  furnish 
an  uninterrupted  stretch  of  bloom  for  approximately  nine  months 
of  the  year,  a  thin  showing  at  both  ends,  it  is  true,  but  neither 
quantity  nor  variety  is  everything  in  the  flower  garden.  With 
coddling,  it  is  possible  to  extend  this  stretch  through  December, 
January  and  February,  making  a  complete  circle  of  the  year. 

Perennials  as  a  class  bloom  only  once  a  year,  and  most  varieties 
adhere  to  this  rule  with  absolute  rigidity.  The  exceptions  usually 
are  early  spring  flowers  that  a  mild  autumn  causes  to  bloom 
sparsely  a  few  months  ahead  of  time,  or  summer  flowers  that  have 
a  second  spurt,  often  because  the  first  crop  of  seed  has  not  been 
allowed  to  mature.  The  average  period  of  perfection  of  bloom  is 
not  long ;  sometimes  it  is  lamentably  brief,  and  a  perennial  is 
rarely  so  prodigal  as  the 
plumy  bleeding-heart,  Dicen¬ 
tra  formosa,  which  has  blos¬ 
soms  from  spring  to  autumn. 

The  actual  time  of  bloom  is 
fixed  only  so  far  as  the  place 
where  the  plant  is  native  is 
concerned.  Even  then  the  sea¬ 
son,  especially  an  early  or  late 
spring,  will  shift  normality  a 
little  one  way  or  the  other.  In 
gardens  a  similar  inexactitude 
of  time,  but  more  of  it,  is  to 
be  noted.  Comparatively  few 
perennials  are  cultivated  in 
regions  where  they  grow  nat¬ 
urally.  Not  infrequently  there 
is  a  marked  change  of  alti¬ 
tude,  with  a  corresponding 
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Arabis  in  its  early  growth  has  decorative  value,  its  feathery  whiteness 
making  an  excellent  color  combination  with  red  tulips 


change  in  the  time  for  blos¬ 
soming.  For  example,  a. 
primula  native  to  the  moun¬ 
tainous  heights  of  Switzer¬ 
land  will  bloom  earlier  in  a 
New  York  garden,  because 
there  the  snow  disappears 
earlier.  Again,  climate  dif¬ 
ferences  are  such  that  gar¬ 
den  normality  is  by  nO' 
means  the  same  every¬ 
where  in  spring  and  early 
summer ;  the  German  iris  is 
likely  to  be  in  full  bloom  in 
northern  Virginia  in  the 
last  week  in  April,  while  in 
southern  New  England  it  is- 
not  to  be  looked  for  until 
May. 

In  the  matter  of  hardi¬ 
ness — the  withstanding  of 
the  winter’s  cold  without 
artificial  protection — there 
is  no  fixed  rule  once  a  per¬ 
ennial  leaves  its  habitat. 
Perennials  are  wonderfully 
adaptive  in  this  respect,  often  enduring  patiently 
more  cold  and  more  heat  than  at  home,  and  quite  as  often  giving; 
no  sign  of  minding  at  all  a  drop  of  a  mile  or  more  in  altitude. 
But  with  a  fairly  large  number — and  these  include,  unfortunately,, 
some  of  the  most  charming  species — the  slightest  degree  of  hardi¬ 
ness  positively  prevents  the  grower  of  flowers  from  moving  them.. 
Such  perennials  must  either  have  protection  that  amounts  to  cod¬ 
dling,  or,  perhaps,  be  taken  up  every  year  and  stored  all  winter 
where  they  will  not  freeze.  They  are  largely  responsible  for 
making  certain  features  of  hardy  gardens  of  southern  Britain 
the  despair  of  northeastern  America,  where  winters  are  colder 
and  summers  hotter  and  drier. 

Where  a  plant’s  local  hardiness  has  not  been  tested  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  look  it  up  in  an  authoritative  reference 
book  before  deciding  about  planting.  First  see  how  closely  the 
native  and  the  proposed  conditions  tally ;  then,  if  the  book  does 
not  give  the  result  of  tests  in  the  United  States,  ascertain  whether 
the  plant  is  catalogued  by  reputable  American  houses.  The  per¬ 
ennials  that  they  offer  are  a 
very  much  abridged  list  as 
compared  with  the  British 
ones,  and  in  general  they  are 
either  reliably  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Boston,  or  relative¬ 
tenderness  is  plainly  indicated.  - 
All  of  these  things  should 
be  clearly  understood  before 
any  definite  attempt  to  grow 
perennials  is  made.  Such  un¬ 
derstanding  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  for  determining  the 
special  value  of  perennials,, 
not  merely  to  the  garden 
world,  but  narrowed  down  to- 
the  province  of  your  particu¬ 
lar  garden.  What  you  want 
to  know  above  all,  is  the  worth] 
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of  perennials  to  you  as  working  material.  This  enables  the  choice 
from  the  embarrassingly  large  list  to  be  made  with  the  intelligence 
that  prevents  useless  waste  of  time  and  money  in  the  endeavor  to 
do  what  is  not  worth  while  in  an  individual  case. 

For  the  great  pleasure  in  growing  perennials  is  to  devote  time 
and  money  to  those  that  are  distinctly  worth  while  in  one’s  own 
case.  There  is  a  host  of  them  available  after  the  most  ruthless 
process  of  rejection  that  any  one  of  a  thousand  circumstances 
would  necessitate.  The  sacrifice  will  never  be  so  great  that  the 
true  philosopher  will  not  be  able  to  find  solace  in  the  garden  of  a 
differently  situated  neighbor  or  friend,  or  a  public  collection  of 
plants. 

In  making  a  list  of  availables  for  final  choice,  take,  say,  one  or 
two  hundred  small  cards,  and  from  catalogues  and  garden  books 
pick  out  the  same  number  of  plants  of  tested  hardiness  that  seem 
best  suited  to  the  required  purpose.  Write  at  the  top  of  each  card 
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Next  sort  the  cards  according  to  season  of  bloom — going  by  the 
month,  or,  better  still,  by  fortnights,  which  cover  better  the  aver¬ 
age  period  of  perfection.  Lay  the  resultant  packs  of  cards  chron¬ 
ologically,  in  a  line  on  a  table  and  see  if  there  are  any  distinct 
breaks  in  the  succession  or  any  fortnights  that  do  not  admit  of 
enough  choice.  Should  these  deficiencies  exist,  return  to  the  cat¬ 
alogues  and  garden  books  for  additional  material  before  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

The  last  step  is  to  take  up  each  little  pile  of  cards  by  itself  and 
either  subdivide,  according  to  this  or  that  feature  of  the  memo¬ 
randa,  or  at  once  choose  for  the  planting.  The  selected  cards  will 
then  answer  as  notes  from  which  to  make  the  garden  or  border 
plan. 

Even  with  this  preliminary  study,  it  would  be  far  better  for 
every  one  who  is  growing  perennials  for  the  first  time  to  plant 
most  species  in  rows  like  so  many  vegetables,  and  to  do  this  for  a 
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The  old  type  of  phlox  combines  so  many  good  qualities  and  comes  in  so  many  colors  and  varieties  that  it  should  be  an  essential  part  of  every  peren 
nial  garden.  This  garden  is  small,  but  shows  what  can  be  done  with  perennials  in  a  restricted  area 


both  the  botanical  and  the  common  name.  Then  add,  on  separate 
lines,  the  time  of  blooming,  as  nearly  as  you  can  ascertain  for 
your  section  of  the  country  and  its  average  duration ;  the  height 
of  foliage  as  well  as  bloom  wherever  possible,  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  plant,  whether  creeping,  sprawling,  bushy  or  markedly 
erect,  and,  finally,  the  color.  It  is  best  thus  to  segregate  the  color 
memorandum,  because  this  should  include  not  only  the  color,  or 
range  of  colors  of  the  blossoms,  but  like  notes  as  to  the  foliage. 
Make  a  clear  differentiation  of  the  many  foliage  shades,  and  if 
the  leaves  are  evergreen,  say  so.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  as  to 
color,  that  the  matter  of  blossoms  and  leaves  being  loose  or  com¬ 
pact  may  make  a  material  difference  in  their  use  for  garden  pic¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  general  decorative  effect  that  you  desire  to  obtain. 


year  or  two.  No  matter  how  much  one  absorbs  from  books,  it  is 
only  by  watching  a  perennial  grow  a  season  or  more  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  sense  its  character  in  every  particular,  and  if  this  is  done 
in  a  little  home  nursery  the  acquired  practical  knowledge  makes 
every  definite  step  in  the  use  of  such  plants  as  permanent  garden 
material  infinitely  easier  and  more  effective.  No  time  is  really  lost 
and  much  working  experience  is  gained. 

A  good  reason  for  this  preliminary  planting  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  clear  idea  of  the  foliage  spread  of  a  perennial  without 
actual  observation.  The  kinds  are  too  numerous  to  permit  of  the 
spacing  tables  by  which  tulips,  hyacinths,  pansies  and  geraniums 
are  set  out ;  very  few  go  into  the  ground  excepting  by  what  seems 
guess  work,  but  what  is  really  an  actual  though  acquired  instinct. 
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The  foliage  spread  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  before  plan¬ 
ning  a  hardy  border  or  gar¬ 
den,  in  order  that  enough  and 

not  too  many  plants  may  be  acquired  and  set  out — thus  saving 
money  at  the  outset  and  time  spent  in  unnecessary  replanting  later. 

Suppose,  to  get  away  from  the  abstract,  half  a  dozen  Oriental 
poppies  and  as  many  plants  of  “baby’s  breath”  ( Gypsophila  pani- 
culata )  are  set  out  in  a  home  nursery  bed  in  parallel  rows,  about 
fifteen  inches  apart,  the  plants  themselves  nine  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  If  the  plants  are  of  commercial  size  they  may  not  seem  too 
close  together  in  the  row  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  year  they 
will  look  crowded,  and  there  will  be  every  sign  that  thinning  or 
complete  replanting  must  be  done  earlier  than  ignorance  had  sus¬ 
pected  would  be  the  case. 

Possibly  ignorance,  had  the  planting  been  done  in  a  garden, 
would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  no  change  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  years.  The  second  season  it  is  noticed  that  an  Oriental 
poppy  is  likely  to  have  a  spread  two  feet  in  diameter,  while  the 

masses  of  “baby’s 
breath”  in  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  will  perhaps 
be  twice  that  distance 
across.  Meanwhile  this 
will  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  the  first  year  and 
will  be  still  plainer  the 
second. 

The  poppy  blooms 
early  in  summer,  and 
soon  the  plant  turns 
brown  and  dies  down 
to  the  ground,  while 
the  later  blooming 
“baby’s  breath”  is 
spreading  out  toward 
it  and  gradually  con¬ 
cealing  its  unsightli¬ 
ness.  It  is  also  seen 
that  by  the  time  the 
“baby’s  breath”  is  turn¬ 
ing  brown,  a  couple  of 
vines  of  Thunbergia 
alta,  from  seed  that 
happened  to  fall,  are 
making  their  way  over 
the  drying  masses  — 


1  he  plumy  bleeding  heart  ( Dicentra  formosa )  is  an  old-fashioned 
perennial,  easily  grown  in  places  where  it  is  difficult  to  attain  bloom 


In  the  fall  the  large  blossoms  of  the  peren¬ 
nial  anemone  provide  a  variety  of  color 


partly  because  to  hide  ugliness 
is  one  of  the  special  errands 
on  which  Nature  sends  that 
five-foot  climber. 

By  autumn  another  thing  is  noticed ;  the  poppy  has  begun  to 
make  a  considerable  second  growth  of  foliage  and,  lest  this  be 
too  shaded,  there  is  need  of  cutting  away  some  of  the  branches 
of  “baby’s  breath”  or  else  diverting  them  to  one  side.  Obviously 
the  Oriental  poppy  and  “baby’s  breath”  form  one  of  those  dove¬ 
tailing,  perennial  combinations  which  is  among  the  secrets  of 
successful  hardy  gardens  and  borders.  Here,  then,  are  many 
facts,  and  not  all  at  that,  learned  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
patience  in  the  study  of  plant  character,  before  attempting  to 
bend  that  character  to  one’s  own  use.  And  the  observation  of 
th  2  plants  was  all  the  easier  because  they  were  in  a  row. 

The  only  safe  general  rule  for  the  planting  of  perennials  is  to 
allow  a  space  of  ground  six  inches  square  for  each  plant  known 
to  be  of  dwarf  or  fairly  low  habit,  and  a  space  a  foot  square  for 
the  taller  ones.  This  is  a  good  rule.  Unless  the  plants  are  seed¬ 
lings  or  small  cuttings, 
and  sometimes  even 
then  the  ground  will  be 
nearly  or  quite  con¬ 
cealed  when  the  first 
summer  is  well  along 
on  its  course.  And 
there  will  be  ample 
room  for  two,  three  or 
more  seasons’  growth, 
according  to  the  plant’s 
normal  rate  of  increase 
and  the  way  in  which 
this  is  helped  or  hin¬ 
dered  by  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

Whether  the  plants 
are  set  out  in  rows  or 
in  a  more  or  less  nat¬ 
uralistic  fashion,  the 
rule  in  question  need 
occasion  no  complete 
replanting  for  a  long 
time.  This  is  avoided 
by  removing  alternate 
plants,  or  one  here  and 
( Continued  on  page 
306) 


In  the  spring  the  yellow  flowered  alyssum 
saxatile  keeps  pace  with  the  dandelion 


Your  Animal  Neighbors 

THE  INTERESTING  WILD  LIFE  WHICH  MAY  BE  FOUND  ABOUT  THE  COUNTRY  PLACE- 
HABITS  AND  TRAITS  OF  ANIMALS  WHOSE  VERY  PRESENCE  IS  OFTEN  UNSUSPECTED 

by  Ernest  Harold  Ba 
Photographs  by  the  Author 


IN  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  a  home 
in  the  country,  we  must  have  some  wild  neighbors,  and  we 
must  be  more  or  less  in  touch  with  them.  It  is  by  no  means  nec¬ 
essary  to  this  enjoyment  that  our  wild 
neighbors  be  in  evidence  all  the  time, 
but  we  must  know  that  they  exist  and 
that  there  is  always  at  least  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  seeing  them.  For  example,  a 
wood  in  which  deer  are  known  to  live, 
but  in  which  we  may  not  actually  see 
one  more  than  once  in  five  years,  has 
for  us  a  charm  which  is  never  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  wood  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  seeing  a  deer. 

The  very  uncertainty  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  our  wild  neighbors  adds  to 
our  interest  in  them.  A  thousand 
times  a  year  they  give  us  bits  of  un¬ 
expected  pleasure  which  we  should 
not  get  at  all  if  they  conformed  to  “the 
best  usages”  of  human  society.  One 
of  my  own  wild 
neighbors  at  the  d.  —— 
present  time  is  a 
white  weasel  or 
ermine.  Long 
ago  he  appoint¬ 
ed  himself  Head  Rat-catcher 
to  our  family,  and  made  our 
home  his  headquarters,  and 
there  is  always  a  saucer  of 
evaporated  milk  waiting  for 
him  as  evidence  of  our  hos¬ 
pitality.  Sometimes  we  do 
not  see  him  for  several  days, 
when  suddenly  some  evening 
we  are  thrilled  to  observe  him 
perched  on  top  of  the  book¬ 
case,  watching  us  in  silence, 
his  eyes  glowing  like  opals  in 
the  subdued  light.  Presently 
he  will  come  down,  nose  rap¬ 
idly  about  until  he  finds  his 
milk,  and  we  see  him  lapping 
it  just  as  a  kitten  might  do. 

We  look  away  for  a  moment, 
and  when  we  look  for  him 
again  he  has  gone,  silently  as 
he  came,  the  empty  saucer 
being  the  sole  assurance  that  our  eyes  have  not  been  playing 
tricks  on  us. 

Even  the  humblest  of  these  wild  neighbors — even  those  which 
are  supposed  by  most  country  people  to  have  not  one  redeeming 
feature,  are  intensely  interesting  when  we  become  really  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  There  is  an  old  woodchuck  neighbor  of  mine 
with  whom  I  am  on  quite  intimate  terms.  To  be  sure,  we  have  a 


mutual  understanding  about  the  vegetable  garden — that  is  sacred 
ground,  and  he  knows  about  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  climate  there 
is  unhealthy  for  woodchucks.  Therefore  we  live  at  peace,  and  I 

in  a  neighborly  way  protect  him  from 
some  of  his  enemies — the  dog,  the 
shotgun  and  the  steel  trap.  All  sum¬ 
mer  I  see  him  sunning  himself  on  my 
wall,  or  standing  bolt  upright  and  look¬ 
ing  very  much  like  a  stump,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  my  clover  field.  In  the  fall,  fat 
as  a  well-fed  pig,  he  retires  to  his  un¬ 
derground  chamber,  where  in  a  bed  of 
leaves  and  grass  he  curls  himself  up 
and  waits  for  the  spring  to  bring  the 
clover  back.  Once  I  called  on  him  in 
March,  and  as  he  did  not  come  to  the 
door,  I  walked  right  in,  with  the  aid  of 
a  pick  and  shovel.  I  found  my  neigh¬ 
bor  in  bed,  as  dead  to  the  world  as  the 
“Sleeping  Beauty.”  I  proceeded  to 
wake  him,  not  with  a  kiss,  but  gently, 
and  he  acted  much  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  a  human  neighbor  would 
have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 
Instead  of  saying  unprintable  things, 
he  merely  opened  his  sleepy  eyes, 
raised  himself  on  his  fore¬ 
legs,  yawned  the  most  heart¬ 
felt  yawn  I  have  ever  seen, 
stretched,  and  rolled  over  in 
bed,  by  all  his  actions  begging 
for  “just  another  week.” 

The  chipmunk  is  another  of 
our  neighbors  whom  we  shall 
see  in  the  warm  weather  only. 
He  is  more  sociable  than  the 
woodchuck,  and  if  we  are  not 
going  in  for  bulbs,  and  if  he 
does  not  get  the  habit  of  de¬ 
stroying  birds’  nests,  we  may 
live  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  him.  Last  summer  one 
of  our  chipmunks  was  so 
friendly  that  when  Mrs. 
Baynes  was  picking  wild 
strawberries,  he  would  put  his 
head  into  the  cup  which  she 
held  in  her  hand  and  pick  out 
the  finest  berries  as  fast  as 
she  picked  them.  He  was  almost  human. 

Chipmunks  often  sit  on  our  doorstep  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
us  and  eat  anything  we  offer  them.  Like  the  woodchucks,  they 
too  spend  the  winter  in  underground  burrows, 
but  unlike  the  woodchucks,  they  carry  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  food  to  last 
them  through  the  long  winter.  That  is 


We  can  easily  imagine  Brer  Fox  thinking, 
“I  wonder  if  I  can  reach  that  hen.” 


Evidently  it  wasn’t  such  a  hard  jump  after  all.  But  do  not  condemn  the 
fox  entirely,  for  he  is  a  valuable  destroyer  of  certain  pests 
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why  in  the  fall  we  so  often  see  a  chip¬ 
munk  looking  like  a  small  boy  with 
toothache  on  both  sides  of  his  face. 
He  stuffs  his  cheek  pouches  with 
cherry  pits,  nuts,  grass  seeds,  wheat, 
apple  pits  and  such  things,  which  he 
carries  into  his  underground  galleries 
for  winter  use.  It  is  quite  surprising 
what  a  quantity  of  food  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  can  carry  in  those  pouches  at  one 
time.  Last  fall  I  caught  a  chipmunk 
who  had  been  collecting  the  pits  of  the 
black  cherry.  His  pouches  were  by 
no  means  fully  distended,  yet,  when  I 
made  him  disgorge,  I  took  thirty-one 
pits  from  his  right  pouch  and  thirty- 
seven  from  his  left — or  sixty-eight  in 
all.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
could  have  carried 
nearly  if  not  quite  a 
Hundred. 

The  red  and  gray 
squirrels  are  familiar 
to  everyone,  and  there 
is  literally  no  limit  to 
the  degree  of  famil¬ 
iarity  on  which  we 
may  live  with  them,  if 
we  choose.  Gray 
squirrels  are  naturally 
disposed  to  be  friend¬ 
ly,  and  the  red  ones, 
though  inclined  to  be 
■suspicious,  become 
very  bold  once  they 
find  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from 
us.  They  will  even 
come  into  the  house 
and  make  their  nests 
if  we  give  them  suffi¬ 
cient  encouragement, 
and  I  once  had  a  red 
squirrel  who  lived  in 
a  vase  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  of  my  study. 

But  squirrels  as  intimate 
neighbors  have  their  draw¬ 
backs.  They  gnaw  the 
woodwork,  get  into  the 
roofs,  and  if  allowed  in  the 
house  will  not  hesitate  to  de¬ 
stroy  rugs  or  clothing  when 
looking  for  material  with 
which  to  build  their  nests. 

Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
red  squirrel’s  propensity  for 
destroying  birds’  nests.  Af¬ 
ter  attempting  to  get  along 
peaceably  with  all  my  wild 
neighbors,  I  was  at  last 
■obliged  to  shoot  a  red  squir¬ 
rel  in  my  garden  as  he  sat  on 
the  edge  of  a  scarlet  tana- 
ger’s  nest,  calmly  eating  the 
eggs,  quite  undisturbed  by 
the  frantic  cries  and  actions 


of  the  birds.  Two  years  ago  red 
squirrels  destroyed  every  bird’s  nest 
in  my  garden,  and  as  I  had  to  decide 
between  squirrels  and  birds,  I  chose  in 
favor  of  the  latter;  my  neighbors  have 
done  the  same,  so  that  now  we  have 
few  squirrels,  but  far  more  birds  than 
ever  before.  The  gray  squirrels,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  nearly  so  de¬ 
structive  to  birds,  yet  occasionally  one 
of  them  gets  the  egg-eating  habit,  and 
when  he  does  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
the  birds  are  protected.  Squirrels  are 
beautiful,  interesting  creatures,  and  I 
for  one  am  disposed  to  put  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  personal  discomfort  for 
the  pleasure  of  having  them  about  the 
garden.  But  the  killing  off  of  their 
natural  enemies  has  in  many  places 
resulted  in  their  increasing  to  the 
point  where  the  birds  have  a  very 
slight  chance  of  rear¬ 
ing  their  broods,  and 
as  the  country  is  sore¬ 
ly  in  need  of  more 
birds,  it  is  our  duty  to 
take  a  hand  in  the 
game  and  help  to  re¬ 
store  the  balance  of 
nature. 

Sometimes  we  may 
live  in  a  place  a  long 
while  before  we  know 
who  our  wild  neigh¬ 
bors  are.  Many  of 
them  are  so  shy  and 
move  about  so  quietly 
that  they  see  us  and 
take  pains  to  avoid  us 
before  we  are  aware 
of  their  presence. 

M  o  r  eover, 
many  of 
them  are 
no  cturnal, 
and  visit  our 
gardens only 
after  dark.  After  the  snow 
comes,  however,  we  have  a 
better  chance,  for  then  the 
ground  is  a  leaf  from  Na¬ 
ture’s  autograph  album,  and 
on  it  each  visitor  not  only 
writes  his  name,  but  a  brief 
account  of  where  he  entered 
our  grounds,  where  he  left 
them,  and  what  he  did  while 
he  was  within  our  gates. 
Perhaps  we  find  a  track 
which  closely  resembles  that 
of  a  small  dog,  but  with  the 
footprints  rather  more  in  a 
straight  line.  It  enters  the 
garden  from  the  woodland 
or  the  pasture,  circles  the 
hen-house,  with  a  pause  at 
every  crack,  passes  on  to-  a 


Porcupines  are  among  the  queerest  and 
crustiest  of  our  wild  animal  neighbors 


Occasionally  you  may  come  upon  a  raccoon  at  the  edge  of  a  stream,  deftly  strip¬ 
ping  an  ear  of  corn  before  washing  it 


There  is  an  old  woodchuck  neighbor  with  whom  I  am  on  intimate  terms 
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decayed  stump  in  the  corner  of  the 
garden,  where  a  nest  made  by  white¬ 
footed  mice — the  dainty,  large-eyed 
little  fellows  shown  on  these  pages — 
has  been  torn  out  and  strewn  upon  the 
snow,  and  finally  leaves  the  garden  by 
the  cow-path  running  through  the 
pasture.  We  may  be  reasonably  sure, 
then,  that  we  have  a  fox  living  not  far 
away,  and  if  we  are  not  so  careless  as 
to  leave  our  poultry  out  at  night,  we 
may  find  him  a  very  useful  neighbor. 
In  spite  of  his  bad  reputation  as  a 
poultry  thief,  he  is  a  persistent  de¬ 
stroyer  of  wild  mice  the  year  round, 
and  in  the  late  summer  spends  a  large 
part  of  his  time  catching  grasshoppers, 
which  often  form  the  principal  part  of 
his  diet  at  this  season. 

Or,  we  may  detect  the  presence  of 
a  fox  by  his  odor,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  skunk,  but  milder  and  quite 
distinguishable.  We 
often  notice  it  when 
passing  the  spot 
where  a  fox  has  spent  _ 
the  night  curled^up.  -  • 
on  some  hillside,  per¬ 
haps.  It  is  not/^i  .dis¬ 
agreeable  odor,  and 
to  one  in  sympathy 
with  outdoor  things, 
always  interesting. 

Speaking  of  scents, 
we  are  too  apt  to  be 
prejudiced  by  oft-re¬ 
peated  statements  of 
those  who  in  turn 
have  been  prejudiced 
by  similar  statements. 

For  example,  the  de¬ 
fensive  odor  of  the 
skunk  has  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  been 
referred  to  as  vile  and 
offensive,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  smell  it  we  are  apt, 
without  doing  a  bit  of  think¬ 
ing  for  ourselves,  to  pass  the 
adjectives  along.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  odor  of 
the  skunk,  while  overpower¬ 
ing  when  in  large  quantities 
.and  at  close  quarters,  is  not, 
comparatively  speaking,  an 
offensive  one  when  perceived 
at  a  little  distance  and  in  the 
open.  It  is  a  live,  pungent, 
animal  odor,  not  at  all  in  the 
class  with  decaying  carrion, 
badly  kept  drains  and  things 
of  that  sort,  and  if  we  free 
ourselves  from  prejudice  in 
the  matter, 
and  do  our 


own  thinking,  we  shall  not  be  bothered 
in  the  least  by  it,  unless  the  defensive 
fluid  comes  in  actual  contact  with  our 
persons.  And  even  if  it  does,  we  can 
hang  our  clothing  in  the  sun  and  wind 
and  the  odor  quickly  disappears,  and 
I  am  informed  on  excellent  authority 
that  if  one  will  but  stand  in  the  smoke 
of  damp  hay  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
may  pass  into  the  house  without  any¬ 
one  being  aware  that  he  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  “wood  pussy.” 

If  we  live  near  large  woods,  where 
there  are  big  hollow  trees  or  rocky 
ledges,  we  are  apt  at  any  time  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  visit  from  our  neighbor  the 
raccoon.  If  we  are  careless  and  leave 
our  poultry  houses  open  at  night,  the 
ring-tailed  fellow  is 
pretty  sure  to  make  a 
nuisance  of 
himself 
in  some  way  or 
another,  but  otherwise 
he  is  a  very  interesting 
neighbor  to  have 
about.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  when  we  are 
walking  through  the 
woodland  we  shall  see 
the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  peering 
from  the  entrance  of 
their  home  high  up  in 
some  hollow  tree,  or 
scrambling  after  one 
another  over  the  big 
trunk.  Comical-look¬ 
ing  little  fellows  they 
are,  with  bright  eyes 
peering  from  their 
black  masks.  Some¬ 
times  we  may  come 
upon  a  full-grown 
one  near  the  edge  of 
a  cornfield,  deftly  stripping 
the  covering  from  a  stolen 
ear  of  corn ;  or  perhaps  we 
shall  see  him  close  to  the 
edge  of  a  stream,  washing  a 
mouse  or  some  other  food 
before  eating.  This  washing 
of  its  food  is  an  unusual 
habit,  and  is  responsible  fo^ 
the  raccoon  s  German  name 
of  II  asche  Bar  or  washing 
bear.  The  animal  does  not 
acquire  the  habit  by  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  parents  or  by 
observation  as  some  writers 
would  have  us  believe ;  it  is 
inherited.  Young  raccoons 
which  I  have  taken  from  the 
nest  at  a  very  tender  age, 
and  long  before  they  had 
( Continued  on  page  309) 


F°d  squirrels  are  attractive  in  many  ways,  but  they 
have  a  bad  habit  of  destroying  birds’  nests 


Gentle  and  timid  as  it  is,  the  gray  rabbit  is  not  much  afraid  of  us  if  we  exercise  a  little  care 


A  meadow  mouse  rises  on  its  hind  legs,  a  characteristic  attitude 


THE  THIRD  TWENTY  PER  CENT— PART  I,  PLANTING  THE  EARLY  VEGETABLES 
—THE  VITAL  OPERATIONS  OF  SOWING  AND  SETTING  OUT  PLANTS 


by  F.  F.  Rockwell 


Note:  Heretofore  the  home  garden  has  been  looked  upon  by  many  people  as  more  or  less  of  a  hobby ,  deserving  only  as  much  attention  as  one  usually  gives  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  recreation.  That  it  deserves  to  be  taken  up  seriously,  studied  in  all  its  details  and  des-eloped  to  the  limit  of  efficiency,  is  a  new  presentation  of  the  subject.  How  to 
have  the  very  best  garden  possible  on  a  business  basis,  is  the  theme  of  the  present  articles  although  they  arc  also  planned  to  aid  those  who  can  give  but  limited  time  to  the 
garden’s  cultivation.  They  take  up  carefully  and  practically  one  detail  after  another  in  natural  succession  to  the  completion  of  the  hundred  per  cent,  garden.  The  first  and 
second  twenty  per  cent,  dealt  with  sowing  seeds  indoors  and  with  solving  the  plant  food  problem,  appearing  in  the  February  and  March  issues.  Part  II  of  the  third  twenty 
per  cent,  will  deal  with  the  raising  of  late  vegetables. 


NO  matter  how  carefully 
your  garden  may  have 
been  planned,  how  well  the 
soil  has  been  enriched  or  how 
thoroughly  prepared,  your  ex¬ 
pectations  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  results  will  have  been 
foredoomed  to  failure  from 
the  beginning  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  the  extent  of 
the  skips  and  blank  places 
which  occur.  Nothing  is  much 
more  disheartening  than  to 
walk  through  a  garden  where 
a  strip  or  patch  of  brown  and 
barren  earth  tells  the  story  of 
some  “might  have  been’’  vege¬ 
table  or  flower — if  conditions 
had  only  been  made  right. 

One  cause  of  these  unsight¬ 
ly  holes  and  patches  in  the  fair 
vesture  of  the  garden  is  poor 
seed.  Poor  planting,  however, 
is  a  far  greater  cause.  It  is, 
of  course,  human  nature  to 
blame  it  on  the  seedsman 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  one’s 
own  ignorant  or  careless 
method  of  sowing  or  planting 
is  responsible  for  the  failure 
or  the  “poor  stand’’  secured. 

This  dual  problem  of  getting 
a  one  hundred  per  cent, 
“stand”  from  seeds  and 


NO.  OF 

SPACE, 

VEGETABLE 

NOTE 

VARIETY 

ROWS 

FEET 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  6TH. 

Swiss  Chard.... 

Giant  Lucullus . 

2 

1+1 V2 

Lettuce . 

B 

Grand  Rapids,  Wayahead . 

I 

I 

Peas  . 

A 

Best  Early . 

I 

I  V2 

Onion  Sets . 

A 

White  or  Yellow . 

I 

i  Vi 

Turnip  . 

B 

Early  White  Milan . 

I 

I 

Cabbage,  Early. . 

A 

Tersev  Wakefield . 

I 

i  Vi 

Radish  . 

C 

Crimson  Giant . 

Spinach . 

B 

I V2 

8 

10V2 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  13TH. 

Cauliflower  .... 

A 

Best  Early;  Dry  Weather . 

I 

1  Vi 

Radish  . 

C 

White  Icicle . 

Celery . 

D 

Golden  Self  Blanching . 

Leek  . 

D 

Turnip  . 

B-A 

Petrowski;  Golden  Ball . 

2 

1  Vi+i 

Carrot  . 

A 

Chantenay . 

2 

I+I 

Beet  . 

A 

I+I 

Onion  . 

W-E 

White  Queen  (J4),  Prize  Taker 

5 

1+4 

(4 V2)  . 

12 

13 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  20TH. 

Salsify  . 

W 

Mammoth  Sandwich  Island. .  .  . 

4 

1  J4  +  414 

Parsnip . 

w 

Improved  Hollow  Crown . 

4 

1  /4+4/4 

Potato,  Early... 

A 

Irish  Cobbler . 

2 

2+2 

Radish  . 

B 

Crimson  Giant . 

I 

Cabbage  . 

A 

Glory  of  Enkhuisen-  Succession 

2 

2+2 

Peas  . 

A-E 

Gradus  . 

I 

3 

Lettuce  Seed. . . . 

B-D 

All  Seasons;  Iceberg . 

1 

2 

Peas  . 

Boston  Unrivaled . 

1 

2 

16 

27 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  27TH. 

Peas  . 

A 

2 

Radish  . 

B 

Crimson  Giant;  White  Icicle... 

I 

2 

Potato  (sprouted) 

A 

Irish  Cobbler . 

1 

2 

Onion  (seedling) 

E 

Ailsa  Craig;  Gigantic  Gibraltar 

1 

2+1 

Carrots . 

W 

1  +3 

Beets . 

W 

1 54+3 14 

Lettuce,  Cos.  . . . 

A 

Dwarf  White  Heart . 

i/4 

Kohl-rabi  . 

A 

y2 

1 

Suggested  Planting  Plan  for  the  Early  Crops,  to  Take  Four  Saturday 

Afternoons’  Work. 

Note. — A — Crops  that 

will  be  out  of  the  way  in  time 

to  be  followed  by 

others.  B — Interplanted  “companion”  crops  which  will 

be  out  of  the  way 

before  those  next  to  them  need  all  the  room.  C — Like 

above,  except  that 

they  are  planted  between  plants  in  the  row,  instead  of  between  rows.  D — 

Start  in  a  special  bed.  for  transplanting  later.  E — A  good  item  to  increase, 

as  any  surplus 

will  find  ready  sale.  W — May  be  stored  for  winter  use. 

in  detail  in  a  preceding  article. 
However,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  did  not  read  it  or  have 
forgotten  the  warnings  con¬ 
tained  therein,  I  want  to  say 
here  that  you  absolutely  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  on  seed 
procured  from  sources  un¬ 
known  to  you  or  through  any 
indirect  route.  No  matter  how 
small  your  garden  or  in  how 
much  of  a  hurry  you  may  be 
in,  order  directly  from  some  re¬ 
liable  mail-order  house  in 
which  you,  or  one  of  your 
friends  or  neighbors  perhaps, 
has  that  confidence  which  is 
born  of  experience — and  by 
seeds  and  not  by  words  shall  ye 
know  them.  The  gaudily  litho¬ 
graphed  packets  and  the  un¬ 
branded  and  frequently  mis¬ 
named  seeds  displayed  in  water 
pails  and  washtubs  at  your 
hardware  dealers  or  grocers, 
should  be  left  there  for  those 
who  are  unfortunately  less  well- 
informed  than  yourself. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  soil 
well  enriched  and  thoroughly 
prepared.  Such  preparation, 
however,  was  preliminary.  The 
two  essentials  of  the  good  seed¬ 
bed  are  fineness  and  fresh- 


from  transplanted  plants 
has  a  triple-factored  solu¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
strength  and  vitality  in  the 
seeds  and  plants  them¬ 
selves;  of  soil  properly 
lotted  to  receive  them,  and 
of  sufficient  care  and  skill 
of  placing  the  former 
within  the  latter. 

The  necessity  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  very  best  seed  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  importance 
of  having  the  best  plants 
that  can  be  growm,  strong, 
stocky  and  well  hardened, 
has  already  been  taken  up 


Drills  for  various  seeds.  From  left  to  right:  l/V  to  V2"  deep  for  lettuce; 
l/o"  to  1"  for  early  beets;  2"  for  early  beans;  2"  double  row  for  early  peas 


ness.  To  do  your  plant¬ 
ing  right,  you  should,  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  it, 
rake  with  an  iron  rake  the 
surface  that  has  already 
been  left  fine  and  smooth 
after  the  harrow.  With 
this  the  surface  of  the  soil 
will  be  made  still  more 
thoroughly  fine  and 
smooth  and  all  lumps  of 
dirt  and  stones  removed. 
Your  object  should  be, 
however,  to  pick  up  just 
as  little  trash  as  possible. 
Rake  lightly,  taking  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  with  the  rake 
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back  and  forth  in  a  way  which  will  fill  up  all  little  unevennesses 
on  the  surface  but  without  digging  up  any  stones,  weeds,  sod 
or  manure  which  may  be  harrowed 
under. 

The  object  in  giving  this  final 
preparation  just  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing  is  to  have  a  moist  surface  for 
that  important  operation.  A  finely 
pulverized  soil  rapidly  becomes 
dried  up  for  an  inch  or  so  on  the 
top  and  will  crumble  and  fall  into 
any  furrow  or  hole  that  you  may 
make  for  sowing  seeds  or  planting, 
thus  interfering  more  or  less  with 
your  getting  that  operation  done 
to  perfection,  for  the  seeds  or  the 
plant  roots  must  be  placed  in  fresh, 
moist  soil  in  order  to  secure  quick 
and  sufficiently  vigorous  reaction. 

Even  with  seeds  of  good,  strong 
vitality,  and  with  a 
properly  prepared 
seed-bed,  sometimes  it 
happens  that  a  full 
“stand’'  is  not  secured. 

Several  of  these  slips 
twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip  are,  too  deep  plant¬ 
ing,  planting  at  a 
season  unsuitable  for 
the  seed  which  is  put 
in,  or  when  the 
ground  is  too  wet  and 
cold,  causing  rot,  etc. 

In  order  that  the  be¬ 
ginner  may  not  find 
too  late  that  he  has 
made  one  of  these 
various  possible  mis¬ 
takes,  I  mention  some¬ 
what  in  detail  the 
several  matters  which 
are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  plant¬ 
ing. 

It  is  much  safer  to 
go  by  the  season  than 
by  the  calendar.  Any 
date  given  for  planting,  therefore, 
which  you  may  come  across,  either  in 
this  article  or  in  any  table  you  may  be 
using,  should  be  considered  as  ap¬ 
proximate  and  not  to  be  gone  by  ab¬ 
solutely.  There  is  planting  of  various 
sorts  to  be  done  almost  every  week  in 
the  season  from  early  in  April,  or  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dried  out  enough 
to  be  properly  prepared,  until  late  in 
the  fall  when  such  crops  as  lettuce  and 
radishes  in  the  cold  frames,  or  onions 
and  spinach  to  be  wintered  over  in  the 
open  ground,  are  sown.  The  garden 
vegetables  may  be  divided  approxi¬ 
mately  into  two  classes  :  The  “hardy” 
sorts  which  may  be  put  in  early  in  the 
spring  in  April  and  May  or  before  all 
danger  of  late  frost  is  over,  and  the 


real  warm  weather  has  begun ;  and  the  late  or  “tender"  sorts 
which  should  not  be  planted,  both  on  account  of  danger  of  in¬ 
jury  from  the  latest  frosts,  and 
also  because  absolutely  nothing  is 
gained  by  putting  them  in  even 
where  they  escape  a  freeze,  until 
the  ground  has  become  thoroughly 
warmed  up.  Such  tropical  heat- 
loving  plants  as  tomatoes  and 
peppers  will  not  be  any  the  earlier 
and  may  be  severely  checked  by 
being  set  out  too  soon  by  the  over 
anxious  gardener. 

There  is  an  old  rule  that  seeds 
should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of 
some  four  times  their  diameter. 
But  as  most  amateur  gardeners 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a 
pocket  micrometer  about  with 
them,  it  would  be  perhaps  more 
helpful  though  not  as 
concise  to  say  that 
small  seeds,  such  as 
radish,  lettuce  or 
onions  should  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of 
one-fourth  to  one-half 
an  inch ;  medium¬ 
sized  seeds,  such  as 
beets,  spinach  and 
parsnips,  one-half  to 
one  inch ;  and  larger 
seeds  such  as  peas, 
beans  and  corn  at  a 
depth  of  two  to  four 
inches.  But  the  season 
at  which  the  planting 
is  done  and  also  the 
weather  at  the  time  of 
planting  must  be 
taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  size 
of  the  seeds. 

The  first  planting 
of  peas  and  beans 
should  be  as  shallow 
as  one  or  two  inches 
because  at  this  season 
there  is  still  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
top  layer  of  the  soil,  which  is  more 
warmed  up  than  that  deeper  down. 
The  same  varieties  planted  in  mid¬ 
season  for  a  late  crop,  however,  would 
be  planted  at  a  depth  of  three  or  even 
four  inches  in  light,  dry  soil,  because 
the  upper  surface  would  be  too  hot 
and  dry  to  insure  proper  germination. 
As  a  general  rule,  planting  that  is  done 
late  in  the  season  or  at  any  time  when 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  and  likely 
to  continue  so,  should  be  about  twice 
as  deep  as  that  for  the  same  varieties 
early  in  the  spring  or  in  cold,  rainy 
weather. 

Even  with  seeds  of  the  highest 
germinating  power  it  is  necessary  to 
(Continued  on  page  346) 


Firm  the  newly  set  plants  into  the  soil  with  the  balls  of  the  feet, 
removing  the  plants  from  the  flats  with  a  ball  of  earth. 


The  hundred  per  cent  garden  is  planned  to  render  all  sections  easily  accessible  for  frequent 
cultivation,  and  arranged  with  greatest  economy  of  space 


The  combination  wheel  hoe  and  seed  drill  is  indispens 
able  to  the  modern  garden,  performing  all  seeding 


.Here  is  a  good  arrangement  of  phlox  and  hydrangeas  in  white  and  pink  tones,  affording  an  attractive  and  varied  mass  of  light  color  bloom. 

It  is  best  to  employ  more  than  one  variety  of  flower  to  produce  the  desired  color  effects 


Color  in  the  Flower  Garden 

HOW  TO  PLANT  FOR  COLOR  HARMONY  AND  THE  AVOIDANCE  OF  GARISH  CONTRASTS— 
THE]  WONDERS  THAT  MAY  BE  WORKED  BY  AN  ARTISTIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FLOWERS 

by  Ida  D.  Bennett 


THE  idea  which  seems  to  prevail  in  most  gardens  is  to  fill  them 
with  flowers  and  still  more  flowers,  adding  whatever 
caprice  of  the  moment  dictates  or  whatever  novelty  happens  to 
strike  the  fancy  from  time  to  time. 

The  color  relations  which  these  new  additions  may  bear  to  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  garden  is,  apparently,  little  thought  of,  if, 
indeed,  it  ever  occurs  to  the  owner  of  the  garden  that  as  long  as  a 
flower  is  a  flower  and  has  individual  merit,  there  can  be  any  pos¬ 
sible  objection  to  its  presence.  In  fact  with  the  average  gardener, 
it  seems  really  to  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  possess  as  many  varieties 
.of  flowers  as  possible.  But  one  has  not  learned  the  true  art  of 
-gardening  until  one  learns  to  hold  his  hand  and  to  go  slowly  when 
.adding  to  the  garden's  store. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  the  garden,  as  it  exists,  is  a  happy 
(expression  of  color  and  beauty.  It  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  the 
average  garden  should  be  subtracted  from  rather  than  increased. 
Hi  the  garden  in  its  entirety  is  the  result  of  carefully  thought  out 
iplans,  tthen  there  is  little  need  of  caution,  as  the  owner  is  not  apt 
to  run  amuck  among  strange  flowers  and  unknown  colors,  but 
even  here  it  is  always  well  to  pause  and  consider  whether  it  is 
not  well  to  let  the  new  variety  alone,  at  least  one  should  always 
take  the  ^precaution  of  informing  himself  of  just  the  color  and 


shade  of  all  such  introductions  to  the  garden.  A  trial  garden  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  possession  a  gardener  can  have.  Here 
plants  may  be  grown  experimentally  and  transferred  to  the 
permanent  garden  as  they  prove  their  fitness,  and  there  given 
just  the  conditions  and  environment  that  will  bring  out  their 
good  points  to  perfection. 

To  emphasize  the  value  of  a  color  scheme  one  has  but  to  think 
of  various  inharmonious  colors  and  imagine  them  together,  not 
for  one  day  or  for  several,  but  for  the  entire  season  of  their 
bloom,  through  a  succession  of  years. 

It  is  not  bad  color  work  that  a  number  of  colors  should  occur 
in  one  garden  but  it  is  bad  work  when  several  tones  of  a  color 
clash  together.  As  an  example ;  blue  and  red  may  appear  in  the 
same  garden  with  less  discord  than  scarlet  and  magenta. 

If  one  has  no  color  scheme  and  is  at  a  loss  to  invent  one,  a 
visit  to  the  milliners  and  the  massing  together  of  a  quantity  of 
flowers  will  very  soon  demonstrate  how  much  better  the  effect  of 
the  proximity  of  certain  colors  is  than  that  of  others,  and  having 
determined  this,  plans  may  be  laid  accordingly.  When  one  desires 
a  great  diversity  of  colors  then  one  must  remember  that  white 
is  a  great  peace-maker  and  intersperse  white  flowers  liberally 
between  any  shades  that  have  the  least  taint  of  enmity. 
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It  is  seldom  the  case  that  a  favorite  dower  must  be  discarded 
because  of  an  inharmonious  shade,  as  nearly  all  dowers  come  in 
a  wide  diversity  of  tones  and  colors  and  among  these  one  may 
make  suitable  selection. 

When  uncertain  as  to  what  to  use  or  what  is  really  sought  for 
in  color,  the  adoption  of  some  one  color,  say  yellow  with  white, 
will  produce  a  charming  effect  to  which,  another  year,  if  one's 
taste  has  sufficiently  crystalized,  may  be  added  another,  blue  or 
pink,  and  a  color  scheme  obtained  that  should  be  satisfying  in 
the  extreme.  But  the  use  of  one  color  in  the  garden  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  development  of  color  work  and  through  its  adoption'  one 
learns  much  of  its  possibilities,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  many 
heretofore  unknown  members  of  old  families  of  dowers  and  dnds 
it,  altogether,  a  delightful  study. 

Dednite  color  schemes  may  be  planned  for  each  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  early  garden  filled  with  masses  of  colored  tulips  of 
the  desired  shade — scarlet  or  soft  pink  with  hyacinths  to  match, 
and  the  white  of  crocuses  and  other  bulbs — the  summer  garden 
may  be  emphasized  with  the  blue  of  iris,  delphiniums,  monk’s 
hood,  forget-me-nots,  anchusas,  blue  tufted  pansies,  bachelor’s 
buttons,  browellias,  lobelias  and  the  like,  while  the  fall  garden 
may  be  gorgeous  with  the  yellow  and  white  of  chrysanthemums, 
golden  glow  and  dahlias. 

It  will  be  found  immensely  interesting  to  take  the  catalogues 
and  make  a  list  of  all  the  flowers  of  a  certain  color,  together  with 
their  time  of  blooming.  You  will  learn,  for  instance,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  more  blue  flowers  than  you  supposed,  and  that 
the  same  is  true  of  all  the  different  colors,  so  that  if  you  have  a 
preference  for  certain  shades  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
liberally  the  florists  are  catering  to  it. 

A  garden  which  has  several  divisions  or  is  cut  up  by  shrubbery, 
arbors  or  hedges,  offers  admirable  opportunity  for  color  work, 
as  the  separate  parts  can  be  devoted  to  separate  color  schemes 
rather  than  to  separate  flowers.  This  would  add  immensely  to 
the  interest  of  a  garden,  and  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
in  planning  a  new  garden. 

There  is  another  arrangement  of  a  color  scheme  which  might 
appeal  to  some,  and  that  is  the  shading  of  beds  and  borders  of 
plants.  This  requires  thorough  knowledge  of  the  color  shades 
of  the  flowers  employed  or  the  aid  of  an  experienced  florist,  but 
very  pretty  effects  can  doubtless  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  flowers 
of  a  given  color  shaded  from  the  palest  tints  down  to  the  strongest 


that  are  obtainable.  Pansies  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
this  form  of  planting  and  delphiniums  another,  as  these  shade 
from  the  purest  white  down  to  the  strongest  ultramarine.  Roses 
give  an  infinity  of  shade  gradations,  and  some  very  successful 
color  schemes  may  be  worked  out  by  their  use. 

Where  one  has  the  knack  of  so  growing  roses  that  they  will 
give  a  mass  of  bloom  at  one  time,  the  rose  garden,  laid  out  in 
concentric  beds  surrounding  a  central  bed  of  tree  roses,  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  roses  shading  from  a  rich,  dark  crimson  at  the  center 
trees  through  successive  and  lightening  shades  to  pale  pink  or 
pure  white,  at  the  outer  edge,  or  if  you  prefer,  the  center  may  be 
white  shading  to  a  dark  tone  at  the  border. 

Often  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  employ  more  than  one 
variety  of  flower  to  produce  the  desired  color  gradation,  but  this, 
only  adds  to  the  interest  and  tests  or  increases  one’s  knowledge  of 
flowers. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  planning  the  color 
effects  of  the  garden,  namely,  the  effect  the  color  has  upon  its 
apparent  dimensions.  The  presence  of  white  always  brings  the 
planting  nearer  to  the  eye,  while  blue  retires  it  so  that  where  the 
effect  of  space  is  to  be  increased,  as  in  small  gardens,  it  will  be 
wise  to  plant  the  white  and  light  colors  near  the  front  of  the 
garden  using  such  colors  as  lavender,  mauve  and,  especially,  blues 
for  the  rear  beds,  as  this  will  make  them  appear  further  away  and 
so  apparently  increase  the  size. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  care  to  work  out  definite 
color  schemes  in  their  garden  or  in  separate  portions  of  it,  the 
following  list  of  plants  and  their  season  of  bloom  is  indicated,  and 
arranged  in  order  of  color  as  follows: 

BULBS 

A  WHITE  GARDEN 

NAME 

Crocus-Giant  White . 

Hyacinth-Bouquet  Royal,  Duchess  of  Bedford 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  La  Tour  d’Auvergne,  Alba 

Superbissima,  La  Grandesse,  LTnnocence. . . 

Tulips-Joost  Van  Vondel . 

L’  Immaculee . : . 

La  Reine . 

Pottebakker,  White  Hawk . 

Double  La  Candeur,  Rose  Blanche . 

Narcissus-Poeticus  . 

Alba  Plena  Odorata . . 


SEASON  OF  BLOOM  HEIGHT 
.March  and  April  4" 

.  March-April  9" 

■ -  9" 

.May  10" 

—  9" 

. -  10" 

. -  10" 

.  May  8" 

.  April-May  12" 

. -  12" 


Vines  and  shrubbery  around  the  house  should  be  free  from  unpleasant  c  olor  contrasts  and  it  is  frequently  better  to  have  entirely  different  hues- 
than  colors  more  nearly  allied.  White  is  a  splendid  medium  in  which  to  dissolve  harsh  contrasts 
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BULBS — Continued 

SEASON 


NAME 

Anthericums . 

Eremurus  . 

Gladiolus-White  Lady . 

OF  BLOOM 

. May 

....  May- June 

. July- August 

. May 

HEIGHT 

18"-  2' 
4'-  8' 
2'-  3' 

2' 

Iris  Japonica . 

Lilium  candidum . 

. July 

. June 

.  .August 

2' 

2'-  3' 
3'  -*4 

Lilium  Giganticum . 

Lilium  Longiflorum . 

August 

. June 

6'  -10' 
2'-  3' 

Wonderful  effects  may  be  had  in  the  rose  garden  by  gradation  of 
color  from  crimson  to  pale  pink  or  to  white 


Lilium  Speciosum  album . 

July- August 

2' 

Lily-of-the-valley  . 

May 

9" 

Snowdrops  . 

March 

6"-  9" 

PERENNIALS 

SEASON 

NAME 

OF  BLOOM 

HEIGHT 

Astibe  ftoribunda . 

.June- July 

2 

Arabis  aipina . 

.  April-May  rock  plant 

Aquilegia . 

May- June 

2-3' 

Cimicifuga  racemosa . . . 

September-Oct. 

2'H  -3’ 

Dicentra  sylvestris . 

May 

I2"-I5" 

Dictamnus  alba . 

May 

2-3' 

Digitalis  . 

June-July 

2-3' 

Funkia  subcordata . 

.  August 

18" 

Gypsophila  . 

.  Aug.-Sept. 

iS"-i8" 

Hollyhocks  . 

.July- August 

6'  -12' 

Lysimachia  . 

■  July 

18" 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  alba . 

.  Julv-September 

2' -3' 

Stokesia  cyanea  alba . 

.  June-October 

1 5"— 18" 

Shasta  daisy . 

.  July-September 

2 

Peonies  . . . . 

■  June 

2' 

Poppies,  California . . 

July 

6' 

Poppy,  double  white* . 

.  Tuly 

2' 

Phlox:  Snowdon,  Diadem,  Von  Lassburg . 

.  July-September 

3' 

Pliysostegia  alba . 

Mid-summer 

3' -4' 

SHRUBS  AND  FLOWERING 

TREES 

SEASON 

NAME 

OF  BLOOM 

HEIGHT 

Althea-Jeanne  d’Arc . 

.  September 

Tree 

Ceanothus  . 

.  Mid-summer 

Tree 

Cephalanthus  occidentals . . 

Cerasus  serotina . Spring 

Chionanthus  . ■ . . . .  * . May- June 

Cladrastis  . . . 7 . . J une 

Clethra  alnifolia . July- August 

Cornus  Florida  alba . May 


Crataegus  rnonogyna . 

Deutzia  crenata  candidissima . 

Deutzia  gracillima . 

Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester... 

Diervilla  Candida . 

Exochordia  grandidora . 

Hydrangea  arborescens . 

Kalmia  . 

Ligustrum  vulgaris . 

Lonicera  tartarica . 

Opulastero  opulifo'lius . 

Oxydendrum  arborum . 

Philadelphus,  in  var . 

Peterostyrax  hispida . 

Rhododendrons  . 

Roses  in  var . 

Spirea  Van  Houttei . 

Spirea  albidora . 

Syringa  vulgaris . 

Syringa  Mine.  Casimer  Perier 
Syringa  Marie  Le  Grey . 
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1913 

. . . .  May 

. . . .June 

6  -  8' 

2'-  4' 

. . . . lune 

6'-  8’ 

4'-  6' 

....  May 

8'-io' 

4-  6' 

— 

Tree 

8'-io' 

. . . .June 

— 

....  Mid-summer 

Tree 

— 

— 

2-  6’ 

....  May 

5'-  6' 

Summer  Low  Shrub 
May  Tree 


ANNUALS 


NAME 

Antirrhinum,  Queen  of  the  North 

Aster,  Giant  Comet . 

“  Early  Wonder . 

“  Ostrich  Feather . 

“  Electric  . 

Balsam,  White  Perfection . 

Beilis,  Snowball . 

“  The  Bride . 

Campanula  carpataca  alba . 

Candytuft,  Empress . 

Sweet  Sultan,  pure  white . 

Cornflower,  white . 

Cosmos,  white. . 

Delphinium  album . 

Larkspur  . 

Nicotiana . 

Lobelia,  White  Gem . 

White  pansies . 


SEASON 
OF  BLOOM 
Mid-summer 
to  frost 
August 
Late  June 
August 
Aug.-Sept. 
June 

May  to  Sept. 


. All  seasons 

. June 

. Summer 

. Aug.-Sept. 


Summer 


June-November 
All  summer 


HEIGHT 


i8"-24" 

18" 

18" 

18" 

2' 

4" 

6" 

P 

18" 

3'-  5' 
18" 

2J4'-  3' 
2'-  3' 
6" 

9" 


A  row  of  white  asters  is  refreshing  in  the  garden  of  brilliant  hues. 
White  is  the  color  schemer’s  talisman 


Petunia,  Snowball . .  15” 

Pure  white . .  . 

Double  white  petunia . . .  . 

Phlox  Drummondi,  snow  white . ... -  15” 

Poppy,  The  Bride . Summer  18" 

“  White  Swan  (double) . .  . 

Portulaca  . .  6" 

Scabiosa,  white . .  2^/2 

Sweet  Peas — 

Emily  Henderson . .  . . 

Mont  Blanc . .  . 

( Continued  on  Page  330) 


Purchasing  Garden  Equipment 

TOOLS  THAT  ARE  NEEDED  IN  EVERYDAY  GARDEN  WORK  — 
SOME  EXCELLENT  INNOVATIONS  AND  HINTS  AS  TO  WHAT  TO  BUY 

by  K.  R.  Dunn 


A  useful  trinity  of  tools,  including  the 
bow-headed  rake 


The  scarifier,  Warren  hoe,  short-bladed  and  draw  hoes 
are  a  good  average  assortment 


The  wheel-hoe  cultivates  both  sides  of 
the  row  at  once 


FORMERLY  they  made  gardens  with  a  rake  and  a  spade,  and 
they  got  results,  but  they  had  more  perseverance  and 
patience  than  the  dilettantes  of  my  acquaintance.  I  find  that 
where  science  has  advanced  in  lessening  garden  labors  that  the 
results  are  better.  So  if  this  is  your  first  year  at  breaking  into 
gardening,  you  want  to  fend  off  any  possible  chance  of  mistake, 
and  “launch  yourself,’’  as  Professor  James  said,  “with  as  strong 
an  impulse  as  possible,  taking  care  that  nothing  shall  spoil  your 
enthusiasm  until  the  gardening  habit  is  formed.” 

As  the  first  labors  of  the  garden  have  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  we  must  consider  first  a  hoe.  I  am  taking  for  granted 
that  your  place  is  a  small  garden,  and  I  would  urge  that  you 
purchase  a  wheel-hoe.  If  you  have  any  knack  of  tinkering 
with  tools,  this  little  garden  assistant  will  be  a  joy  to  use. 

It  has  a  small  plow  and  efficiently  turns  over  the  ground.  It 
has  cultivator  teeth  and  can  cultivate  deeply  and  then  smooth 
the  surface.  Its  hoes  are  of  value  in  completing  cultivation 
and  breaking  up  clods  of  soil.  It  may  then  be  turned  into  a 
seeder,  and  efficiently  will  sow  a  continuous  row,  or  seed 
holes  six,  eight,  twelve  or  twenty-four  inches  apart.  In  one 
operation  it  sows  and  covers,  and  this  it  will  do  for  almost  all 
vegetable  garden  seeds.  If  you  do  not  have  a  wheel-hoe, 
you  may  get  over  the  garden  with  a  spade  and  a  hoe  and 
some  backache.  Of  course,  if  your  place  begins  to  be  ex¬ 
tensive,  a  plow  and  a  harrow  should  be  included  in  the  equip¬ 
ment,  but  on  the  small  place  the  wheel-hoe  may  be  used 
instead  of  these. 

There  are  many  makes  of  plows  and  harrows  and  nothing 
particular  to  be  urged  regarding  them  unless  it  be  that  you 
should  get  a  reversible  plow  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Without  this  type  you  will  find 
that  as  you  cross  and  recross  the 
garden  you  pile  the  dirt  up  first  at 


one  side  and  then  at  the  other  and  work  a  great,  deep  furrow,  that 
is  sometimes  very  awkward.  As  to  harrows,  the  ordinary,  deep 
harrow  that  has  lever  control  to  change  from  deep  work  to  sur¬ 
face  cultivation  comes  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  the  disk-harrow  is  that  it  does  not  tear  up  the  fertilizer 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter  that  has  been  plowed  under  the 
soil,  but  loosens  the  dirt  without  pulling  it  to  the  exposed  surface. 
In  the  small  garden  and 
beds  the  hoe  and  spade 
take  the  place  of  the  plow. 

Most  people  prefer  the  in- 
( Continued  on  page  322) 


The  prong  hoe  combines  hoe 
and  rake  features 


Long  handled  pruning  shears  are  in¬ 
dispensable  for  high  work 


The  spading  fork,  trowel,  clippers  and  pruning  shears  are 
necessary  implements  contained  in  the  garden  basket 
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The  stucco  or  stone  house  loses  its  sense  of  bareness  when  covered  with 
climbing,  leafy  vines  such  as  ivy  or  ampelopsis 


The  trellis  as  well  as  the  pergola  is  considered  an  architectural  feature 
to-day.  When  draped  with  vines  it  is  extremely  decorative 


Framing  the  House  with  Vines 


THE  garden 

maker  in  his 
enthusiasm  general¬ 
ly  overlooks  the  vine 
as  an  adjunct  to  his 
place.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  especially  where 
the  house  is  new 
and  it  is  desirable  to 
conceal  the  bare 
newness.  Perhaps 
no  other  department 
of  the  garden  lends 
so  much  atmosphere 
of  homelikeness  to 
the  place  as  the  vine 

and  for  tin’s  nnrnnse 


it  would  be  well  not  so  much  to  consider  the  field  as  to  consider 
the  special  locations  where  vines  may  supplement  the  other  plant¬ 
ings.  In  the  first  place  the  house  itself  needs  the  softening  and 
toning  down  of  a  permanent  vine  cover.  But  vines  are  not  made 
to  cover  up  or  conceal  the  architecture  of  the  house.  Indeed,  they 
rather  are  complimentary  architectural  features,  and  as  primarily 
their  object  is  that  of  a  drapery,  this  point  should  be  borne  in 
mind  and  they  should  follow  the  lines  of  construction;  be  archi¬ 
tectural  helps  rather  than  hiders  of  building  forms.  Upon  the 
house  surface  itself  there  are  several  sorts  of  vines  that  may  be 
used.  Because  they  are  of  different  nature,  some  twining,  some 
climbing  by  disc-like  tendrils,  others  -needing  the  support  of 
wires,  not  all  vines  are  available. 

We  shall  take  those  first  which  are  surface  clinging. 

The  English  ivy  ( hedra  helix )  is  evergreen  both 
north  and  south  and  is  practically 

fiardv  lint  snfferc  inilirv 


The  supports  of  the  pergola  may  be  made  interesting  and  attractive  as  well  as  the  top.  If  such  vines  as  clematis  are  draped  along  the  pillars  or  are 

trained  up  on  some  wire  framework  the  effect  is  particularly  attractive 
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in  February  or  March  if  grown  in  a  sunny  position  unless 
protected  by  straw  or  litter  of  some  kind.  If  on  a  northern  ex¬ 
posure,  it  does  not  need  this  protection.  English  ivy  is  of  slow 
growth,  but  beautiful  at  all  times,  and  accomplishes  the  ad¬ 
vantages  suggested  above  when  its 
growth  has  become  developed.  The 
house  of  brick,  of  stone,  or  of  stucco 
affords  the  best  surface  for  its  de¬ 
velopment.  Ivy  is  grown  from  slips 
or  from  plants  purchased  at  the 
nursery,  two-year-old  plants  costing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  cents. 

A  slightly  variant  form  of  English  ivy 
is  the  Irish  ivy  which  has  a  greater 
variation  of  leaf  and  grows  somewhat 
quicker.  Both  these  vines  are  inter¬ 
esting  for  their  foliage. 

Though  it  is  not  evergreen,  a  vine 
for  similar  uses  is  the  Boston  or 
Japanese  ivy,  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata 
(Veitchii).  This  vine  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  perfectly  hardy  and 
growing  on  all  sides  of  the  wall,  be¬ 
ing  not  as  particular  about  the  grade 
of  soil  as  the  English  ivy,  and  of  some¬ 
what  faster  growth.  In  the  fall,  the 
wonderful  coloring  of  the  leaves  adds 
much  in  harmonizing  any  place  to  the 
landscape.  As  with  English  ivy  the 
vine  may  be  planted  in  the  spring, 
setting  out  two-year-old  plants  and  the 
ordinary  wall  surface  will  be  very  con¬ 
siderably  covered  with  its  beautiful 
drapery  within  three  or  four  years. 

A  variety  of  the  Ampelopsis  is  the 
Virginia  Creeper,  quinquefolia.  This  vine  has  not  the  disc-like 
tendrils  of  the  two  mentioned  before,  but  may  be  supported  on 
trellis  work.  Its  special  service  is  rather  the  covering  of  walls, 
embankments,  and  perhaps  a  dead  tree  which  may  be  made  an 
object  of  considerable  adornment  through  its  use. 


Another  creeping  vine  which  may  be  used  along  the  basis  of 
masonry  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  evergreen  is  Enonymus 
radicans.  It  is  of  rather  slow  growth,  but  of  considerable  beauty 
in  its  small  leaves ;  one  variety  of  the  plant  has  a  variegated  leaf 

that  is  very  decorative.  This  plant 
clings  to  walls  as  does  the  Virginia 
Creeper,  and  can  be  used  to  cover  bare 
spots.  See  that  it  has  a  good,  rich  soil, 
and  set  the  plants  out  in  spring. 

Of  late  years  architects  have  been 
making  lattice  work  an  architectural 
feature.  Simple  lattice  of  rectilinear 
lines  may  support  a  variety  of  vines 
that  are  either  twining  or  creeping. 
However,  lattice  work  should  not  be 
densely  covered ;  a  draping  is  more  ef¬ 
fective.  On  such  lattice  honeysuckle, 
wistaria,  clematis,  trumpet  creeper, 
false  bittersweet,  and  other  vines  may 
be  grown. 

The  familiar  blossoms  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  wistaria  with  its  pale  lavender  or 
white  hanging  racimes,  and  the  orange, 
scarlet  trumpet  creeper,  Tecoma  radi¬ 
cans,  are  hardy  vines,  also  planted  in 
the  spring — the  fall  also.  If  they  have 
rich*  soil  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
climb  on  a  solid  support  and  grace  the 
appearance  of  the  house. 

Valuable  for  house  training  are 
various  forms  of  the  graceful  free- 
flowering  clematis.  The  large  flowered 
variety  ( Jackmani )  with  its  purplish 
blossoms  which  appear  in  June  and 
July  is  especially  interesting  in  this 
connection.  Paniculata  blooming  in  the  full  sun,  flowers  in  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall.  It  is  a  very  showy  vine,  well  covered 
with  clouds  of  flowers. 

Honeysuckles  may  be  planted  in  the  spring  or  fall  from  nursery 
(Continued  on  page  319) 


Clematis  paniculata  makes  a  feathery  mass  of  white 
blossoms  especially  valuable  for  porch  treatment 


Hall  s  honeysuckle  is  one  of  the  best  varieties, 
interesting  in  its  foliage  and  its  fragrant 
blossoms 


The  large  flowering  clematis  is  particularly 
interesting  in  its  blossoms,  but  is  not 
nearly  as  profuse  as  the  other  sort 


Dutchman’s  Pipe  is  a  quick  grower  and 
makes  a  good  screen  or  is  very  valuable 
for  its  shade 
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The  Rlioads  house  does  not  front  upon  the  street,  and  obtains  privacy  thereby,  the  entrance  stairs  being  upon  the  side  and  through  a  porch  that  may 
be  inclosed.  The  gambrel  roofed  type  was  utilized  here  for  the  coolness  obtained  by  projecting  eaves,  the  windows  of  all  the  main  rooms  on  the 

south  side  being  shaded 


THE  RESIDENCE  OF 
MR.  W.  S.  RHOADS, 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


Although  there  is  considerable  hall  space,  it  is 
so  arranged  that  it  really  makes  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  rooms 


A  low  brick  terrace  gives  entrance  to  one  end 
of  the  porch 


W.  Duncan  Lee , 
architect 


A  bathroom  at  either  end  of  the  main  hall  is  a 
convenient  arrangement,  especially  when 
there  are  guests 
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The  main  staircase  faces  the  entrance  doorway  and  is  seen  through  a 
flat  arch — a  very  agreeable  treatment 


The  arch  gives  the  fore  part  of  the  entrance  hall  the  semblance  of  a 
reception  room  and  is  furnished  for  that  purpose 


The  living-room  is  particularly  airy  and  is  approached  from  the  main 
hall  and  the  west  hall  as  marked  on  the  plan 


The  bay  in  the  dining-room  looks  out  upon  the  garden  and  runs  along 
more  than  one-half  the  southern  side,  providing  light  and  cheerfulness 


The  south  porch  may  be  entirely  inclosed  with  screens  or  glass,  and 
since  the  doorway  is  at  one  end,  takes  on  the  qualities  of  a  room 


At  the  southern  exposure  a  garden  is  laid  out  in  formal  lines,  but  it  is 
very  simple.  Its  axis  runs  through  the  center  of  the  house 


Inside  the  House 


Timely  Suggestions  and 
Answers  to  Correspondents 


^ 


The  Editor  will  gladly  answer  queries  pertaining  to  individual  problems  of  interior  decoration  and  furnishing. 

please  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 


When  an  immediate  reply  is  desired, 


New  Curtains  Made  from  Old  Ones 
N  these  days  when  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  bothering  most  of  us,  thrifty 
housewives  are  devising  all  sorts  of 
schemes  to  stretch  the  income  as  far  as 
possible. 

In  a  well-furnished  home  in  New  York 
City,  a  woman  has  found  a  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  badly  faded  curtains  look  presentable, 
thereby  deferring  for  another  year  or  so 
the  expenditure  of  an  appreciable  sum  of 
money.  The  suggestion  may  help  some 
one  else  to  solve  a  similar  problem. 

In  the  house  in  question,  the  window 
shades  are  dark  blue.  The  dining-room 
windows,  exposed  to  strong  southern  and 
western  sunlight,  were  hung  with  dark 
blue  embroidered  scrim.  After  a  year  and 
a  half  of  service,  the  lower  half  of  each 
curtain,  below  the  window  shade  was 
faded  to  an  unsightly  grayish  blue,  while 
the  upper  half  retained  its  original  color 
and  beauty. 

The  housewife  took  down  the  curtains, 
turned  them  upside  down,  and  re-hung 
them.  The  dark  blue  shades  now  show 
through  the  faded  portions  of  the  curtains, 
which  are  now  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
window,  making  them  the  same  color  as 
the  lower  parts,  which  are  fresh  and  un¬ 
faded. 

This  idea  could  be  carried  out  in  any 
place  where  the  shades  and  curtains  are  of 
a  similar  tone. 

A  New  Shoe-Blacking  Outfit 
NE  of  the  ingenious  novelties  in 
household  furnishings  is  a  chair 
that  combines  all  of  the  good  qualities  of 
that  article  and  a  shoe-blacking  outfit  as 
well,  without  interfering  with  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  either.  The  seat  of  the  chair  is 
hinged  and  lifts  up,  disclosing  a  box  about 
four  inches  deep  underneath  it.  In  the  box 
are  the  small  brushes  and  cleaners,  with 
boxes  of  blacking  and  polish,  and  other 
things  necessary  for  keeping  shoes  in  good 
condition.  Fitted  into  wire  frames  at¬ 
tached  to  the  under  part  of  the  seat  are  a 
large  blacking  brush  and  a  lamb’s  wool 
polisher,  while  a  foot  rest  with  corrugated 
rubber  top  is  fastened  with  a  hinge  just 
below  the  brushes,  and  falls  into  place 
when  the  seat  of  the  chair  or  rather  the 
top  of  the  box  is  lifted.  With  the  top 


turned  down  the  chair  is  quite  like  any 
prdinary  chair  in  appearance.  It  may  be 
had  in  dark  oak,  suitable  for  use  in  a  hall 
or  dressing-room,  or  finished  in  white 
enamel,  making  an  attractive  and  useful 
addition  to  the  furnishings  of  the  bath¬ 
room. 


The  Cellar  Problem 
O  keep  a  house  in  perfect  sanitary 
condition  does  not  mean  that  you 
must  be  sweeping,  dusting  and  scrubbing 
from  morning  till  night.  Let  the  air  and 
sunshine  into  every  part  of  the  house  daily. 
Do  not  let  any  decaying  matter  stay  in  the 
cellar.  See  that  the  pipes  and  drains  are 
free  and  frequently  washed  out  with 
strong,  hot  soda  water.  Look  carefully 
after  the  refrigerator  and  wash  and  dry 
all  cleaning  clothes  tubs,  pails,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  you  have  finished  using  them.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  dust  that  is  in  sight  as 
it  is  the  uncleanliness,  dampness  and  decay 
in  dark,  unnoticed  places  that  makes  a 
dwelling  really  unsanitary. 

The  storeroom  for  food  may  be  the  tiny 


The  combination  chair  and  blacking- 
box  is  a  convenient  novelty 


closet  of  the  flat  dweller  in  a  city  or  the 
cellar  of  the  village  or  farmhouse.  In  the 
last  case  it  often  has  a  commercial  as  well 
as  a  household  value,  since  it  keeps  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  good  condition  until 
marketed,  as  well  as  until  they  are  needed 
for  the  home  table ;  but  in  any  case  it 
should  be  cool,  dry,  clean  and  regularly 
aired. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  a  cellar  that 
is  badly  built  and  carelessly  kept,  in  order 
to  see  what  should  be  exactly  opposite 
conditions.  Such  a  cellar  is  often  dug  in 
wet  ground,  without  sufficient  drainage  of 
the  subsoil ;  it  may  even  be  in  contact  with 
open  sewers  or  drains,  which  have  been 
proved  in  certain  cases  to  contain  specific 
organisms  capable  of  producing  disease. 
In  many  cases  the  cellar  built  against  an 
earth  wall  is  not  protected  from  dampness 
by  a  layer  of  moisture-proof  cement,  and 
the  water  may  stand  in  drops  on  its 
surface.  Again,  it  may  be  dug  so  deeply 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  that  the 
windows  are  wholty  inadequate  for  light¬ 
ing  and  ventilation. 

It  may  have  an  earthen  floor,  or  one  of 
badly  matched  boards,  impossible  to  keep 
clean.  It  will  probably  have  a  musty  smell, 
proof  positive  that  mold  plants  are  there 
and  ready  to  attack  any  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  that  are  stored  on  its  shelves  or  in  its 
dirty  bins. 

If,  in  addition  to  this  faulty  construc¬ 
tion,  the  cellar  is  badly  kept  and  odds 
and  ends  of  refuse  are  carelessly  left 
about,  not  only  will  these  conditions  favor 
the  spoiling  of  food,  but  they  may  prove 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  family  liv¬ 
ing  above. 

A  cellar  that  meets  modern  requirements 
must  be  dug  in  ground  that  is  well  drained, 
either  naturally  or  by  artificial  means.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  cellar  is  not, 
first  of  all,  a  storeroom ;  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  well-planned  house  in  helping  to 
keep  an  equable  temperature,  and  if  its 
walls  and  floor  are  what  they  should  be, 
it  prevents  dampness  and  ground  air  from 
rising  into  the  house. 

If  the  house  is  set  close  to  the  ground, 
the  cellar  windows  must  be  wide  enough 
to  compensate  for  their  lack  in  height  and 
must  be  set  opposite  each  other  to  ensure 
a  good  draught  and  free  circulation  of  air. 
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A  Parcel  Post  Scale 
INCE  the  introduction  of  the  parcel 
post  a  specially  devised  scale  for 
weighing  such  packages  has  been  con¬ 
structed  and  pit:  on  the  market.  It  will 
doubtless  prove  a  decided  convenience  to 
many  persons  who  are  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  a  post  office,  for  it  not  only 
gives  the  weight  of  the  package,  but  in¬ 
dicates  the  cost  of  sending  such  a  weight 
to  any  or  all  of  the  various  zones. 

The  scale,  which  is  made  of  iron,  has  a 
dial  of  unusual  size,  and  its  capacity  is 
twenty  pounds.  On  the  face  of  the  dial, 
at  the  left  of  the  indicator  is  a  table  of  the 
various  zones,  which  range  from  any 
distance  under  fifty  miles  for  the  first  zone 
to  anything  over  1,800  miles  for  the  eighth 
and  last.  Directly  below  each  of  the 
figures  that  indicates  the  number  of 
pounds  is  a  column  of  figures  extending 
to  the  center  of  the  dial,  one  for  each 
zone,  and  opposite  each  zone  figure  is  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  that  particular 
weight  the  required  distance. 

Although  the  scales  will  weigh  anything 
up  to  twenty  pounds,  the  table  of  figures 
is  carried  out  only  as  far  as  eleven  pounds, 
the  limit  of  weight  for  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages.  For  further  convenience  there  is 
also  a  tin  scoop-shape  receptacle  such  as 
is  seen  on  grocers’  scales,  to  be  placed  on 
the  standard  when  there  are  bulky  pack¬ 
ages  to  be  weighted. 

With  an  assortment  of  parcel  post 
stamps  and  a  scale,  one  can  be  entirely 
independent  of  postman  or  postmaster,  and 
rest  assured  that  his  parcels  are  sent  out 
properly  stamped  and  free  from  any  risk 
of  detention  by  the  post  office  officials. 


To  Renew  Wire  Screens 
IRE  screens  may  be  made  to  look 
like  new  by  the  application  of  a 
good  coat  of  linseed  oil.  Lay  the  oil  on 
several  days  before  the  screens  are  placed 


The  new  parcel  post  scale  is  planned  for  weigh¬ 
ing  at  home 

in  the  windows,  for  the  dust  will  stick  to 
the  wire  and  cause  a  decidedly  rough  and 
unattractive  appearance  unless  the  oil  is 
thoroughly  dried  beforehand.  The  oil  will 
also  prevent  the  screens  from  rusting,  and 
prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  housekeeper  in 
preventing  rust  holes. 


How  to  Clean  Kitchen  Woodwork 
ITCEIEN  woodwork  having  much 
paneling  and  groove  work  is  hard 
to  clean  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  many 
angles  and  corners  being  inaccessible  to 
the  cloth  that  is  customarily  employed. 
And  yet  the  proper  cleansing  of  this  wood¬ 
work  is  of  first  importance,  for  cleanliness 
in  the  kitchen  should  be  considered  be¬ 
fore  that  of  any  other  room  in  the  house. 
To  clean  the  woodwork  properly  it  is  feasi¬ 
ble  to  use  a  vegetable  brush  covered  with 
one  or  two  thicknesses  of  cloth  to  soften 
the  bristles  which  yet  proves  yielding- 
enough  to  reach  into  every  cranny  and 
crevice  evenly  and  with  thoroughness. 


A  Timely  Home  Suggestion 
ANY  women  in  a  sewing  room  con¬ 
stantly  jump  up  and  down  to  get 
some  piece  of  lace  or  material  to  finish  a 
garment.  If  the  hundred  and  one  things 
a  woman  needs  at  her  work  were  all  in 
some  convenient  place,  all  this  trouble 
would  be  avoided. 

If  there  is  a  large  closet  in  the  sewing 
room  or  in  the  room  where  most  of  the 
family  sewing  is  done,  get  three  or  four 
shelves  and  divide  these  at  convenient 
heights  inside  of  the  closet. 

On  each  shelf  arrange  four  or  five  boxes 
and  then  place  the  various  kinds  of  laces, 
velvets,  silks,  buttons,  each  in  a  separate 
box,  marking  very  clearly  just  what  the 
box  contains. 


Two  Household  Conveniences 

In  a  dining-room  which  was  too  limited 
in  space  to  sacrifice  room  for  a  sideboard 
or  buffet  the  following  unique  arrange¬ 
ment  was  devised.  There  was  a  window 
set  high  in  the  wall  and  in  the  space  be¬ 
neath  this  a  cupboard  was  arranged  by 
placing  shelves.  This  was  fitted  with 
paneled  doors,  painted  to  match  the  trim, 
and  served  very  well  as  a  buffet.  Beneath 
the  shelves  a  cabinet  for  table  linen  was 
made  and  the  board  closing  this  compart¬ 
ment  was  hinged  to  drop  downward.  A 
pleasant  variation  of  this  scheme  might 
be  to  use  leaded  glass  in  place  of  the 
wooden  doors.  In  this  way  the  decorative 
effect  of  the  china  could  be  made  use  of 
even  when  the  doors  were  closed. 

In  another  house  where  one  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  was  often  used  as  a  sitting-room  it 
was  found  that  drafts  coming  from  the 
fireplace  were  very  annoying  when  the  fire 
was  not  lighted.  The  owner  conceived  the 
scheme  of  hanging  two  doors  that  could 
be  closed  over  the  fireplace  entrance. 
These  were  of  sheet  iron  with  paneling  to 
match  the  mantel  on  the  outside. 


A  unique  way  of  replacing  the  buffet  by  a  cupboard  in  the  wall.  This  The  annoyance  of  drafts  from  the  fireplace  may  be  remedied  by  hanging 
arrangement  saves  valuable  space  two  doors  such  as  shown  in  this  illustration 


The  Flower  Garden 


CONDUCTED  BY  GRACE  TABOR 
of  The  Landscape  Gardening  Book,  The  Garden 
Primer,  Old-Fashioned  Gardening,  etc. 


THE  garden  should  have  one  big  sur¬ 
prise  for  the  month  of  April,  and 
the  surprise  itself  is  dependent  upon  just 
one  thing;  that  is  mass.  The  startled  ex¬ 
clamation  is  absolutely  certain  if  enough 
of  any  April  blooming  flower  lies  suddenly 
spread  at  one’s  feet.  Crocuses  numbering 
a  thousand,  pushing  up  through  the  sod¬ 
den  leaves  of  the  previous  summer,  and 
scattered  seemingly  as  if  they  had  fallen 
of  themselves  and  taken  root  haphazard, 
are  as  delightfully  surprising  as  the  sun 
bursting  through  black  and  sullen  clouds. 
Creeping  Phlox  is  as  sweet  an  amazement 
as  the  soft  airs  and  the  warm  glow  of  the 
summery  day  following  the  chill  one. 

Somewhere  in  every  garden  there  is 
space  that  will  admit  of  such  planting 
— a  space  that  can  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  shut  off  from  the 
general  view  of  the  gar¬ 
den  to  ensure  the  effect 
desired  without  loss  to  the 
rest  of  the  garden. 

Choice  of  Plants 

OME  of  the  plants 
which  may  be  used, 
beside  the  Crocus  and 
Phlox  already  mentioned, 
are  the  Jonquils  and  the 
Daffodils,  the  grape  Hy¬ 
acinth  ( Muscari  Botry- 
oides),  the  poppy  ane¬ 
mone  ( Anemone  coro- 
naria )  and  the  checkered 
Lily  ( Fritillana  melea- 

Iasi  is  orkv'oj 

,  thee  very  best  plants  'for 
naturalizing  that  there  is. 

The  latitude  will,  of 

course,  vary  the  season  of 
blossoming  of  .anything 
planted,  "and  Ay-hat  .may 
bloom,  in  April  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Hew  York  may 
not  do  so  until  May  far¬ 
ther  north.  Generally 

speaking,  however,  the  flowers  that  have 
been  named  will  be  on  time.  The  spring 
snowflake  ( Leucojum  vernum )  may  be  a 
little  early,  and  likewise  the  dog’s  tooth 
violet  ( Erythronium  Americanum ),  but 
this  must  not  be  counted  against  them. 
The  yellow  bird’s  eye  ( Adonis  Amurensis ) 
is  an  April  flower  that  is  not  a  bulb,  as 
most  of  those  named  are ;  so  is  the  blood- 
root  ( Sanguinaria  Canadensis) ,  which 
prefers  a  place  like  the  woods,  with  rich 
earth  and  shade. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  what  is 
used,  however;  any  one  of  these  or  any 


other  April  blooming  plant  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  provided  a  great  colony  of  them  is 
established — enough  to  make  them  the 
dominant  thing  of  their  particular  locality. 
Whatever  space  is  given  up  to  them  should 
be  filled  completely,  and  with  the  one  kind 
selected — not  with  two  or  several  kinds. 

The  Earth  and  the  Seed 
HIS  is,  of  course,  the  planting  month  ; 
and  everyone  is  busy  planting  some¬ 
thing.  Ground  where  seeds  are  to  be  sown 
must  be  very  carefully  made  ready  for 
them,  and  the  annual  spading  is  essential 
if  the  seeds  are  to  have  half  a  chance  for 
their  lives.  If  you  will  try  to  push  a  straw 
into  the  ground  you  will  realize  as  never 
before,  I  think,  the  immense  energy  re¬ 


quired  to  push  the  plant  roots  through  it. 

Mellow  and  soft  and  yielding  the  earth 
must  be,  especially  for  the  small  seeds.  Dig 
it  up  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  and  turn  over  the 
clods  and  hammer  them  to  pieces  with  the 
spade ;  then  rake  it  and  get  out  the  coarse 
stones  and  the  lumps  that  will  not  break 
apart.  If  it  is  heavy  and  stiff,  stir  lime 
through  it,  with  some  sand  or  sifted  coal 
ashes  to  lighten  it.  Sandy  and  dry  soil  on 
the  other  hand,  will  need  humus  added ; 
that  is,  organic  matter,  capable  of  holding 
moisture.  Manure  well  broken  down  and 
rotted  will  furnish  this ;  or  old  sod  scrap¬ 


ings,  the  tiny  fibers  of  grass  roots  min¬ 
gled  with  the  earth  in  which  they  grew 
which  the  under  part  of  sods  will  yield,  if 
shaken  or  scraped. 

Make  up  your  mind  that  you  cannot 
have  it  too  fine  and  soft,  no  matter  how  big 
and  sturdy  the  seeds  are  which  you  are  to 
sow;  but  if  it  is  very  light  and  powdery, 
press  it  together  after  all  the  raking  is  fin¬ 
ished,  by  rolling  it  or  by  spanking  it  with 
the  flat  of  the  spade.  For  its  tiny  particles 
must  be  close  enough  together  to  let  the 
moisture  pass  through  it  readily  by  means 
of  the  capillary  attraction,  and  to  prevent 
the  presence  of  too  much  air  about  the 
roots.  Then  too,  they  must  be  close 
against  the  roots  as  these  grow — for  it  is 
from  these  particles  that  the  roots  draw  in 
through  their  soft  walls  the 
plant  food  in  solution — in 
quantities  so  minute  that 
they  are  quite  beneath  our 
conception,  and  yet  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities,  taken  in 
the  aggregate.  So  the 
earth  must  be  dense  enough 
to  lie  close  to  the  roots  on 
every  side,  without  press¬ 
ing  them  or  offering  too 
great  resistance. 

Do  not  cover  seeds  with 
too  much  earth.  Remem¬ 
ber  what  they  must  do — 
and  that  their  strength  is 
puny  after  all.  Protection 
from  sun  and  rain  and  tem¬ 
perature  changes  they  must 
have,  of  course ;  but  more 
than  this  means  just  so 
much  extra  work  for  the 
little  plant  as  it  makes  its 
way  to  the  surface.  Never 
cover  the  seeds  with  more 
than  four  times  their  own 
diameter ;  usually  three 
times  is  quite  enough,  and 
even  less  is  not  too  little,  if 
the  conditions  are  all  fa¬ 
vorable  to  quick  germination.  An  even 
degree  of  moisture  is  necessary ;  therefore 
the  greater  depth  is  the  best,  unless  you 
have  them  where  they  can  be  watched 
closely  and  watered  promptly  to  prevent 
drying  out. 

Keep  the  earth  evenly  moist,  but  not 
wet.  More  seeds  are  drowned  annually 
than  die  of  thirst  in  several  seasons, 
through  mistaken  zeal  in  watering.  The 
ideal  condition  is  indicated  by  soil  that 
will  gently  crumble  apart  after  being 
squeezed  in  the  hand.  There  is  more 
water  present  than  one  would  suppose. 


A  well  arranged  flower  garden  where  space  given  up  to  one  variety  is  filled  with 
it  in  profusion,  excluding  all  other  kinds 
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Garden  Suggestions 


CONDUCTED  BY  F.  F.  ROCKWELL 
Author  of  Home  Vegetable  Gardening  and  Gardening 
Indoors  and  Under  Glass 


IN  the  rush  of  things  that  will  require 
attention  this  month  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  such  as  sowing  seed  and  setting 
out  the  early  plants,  and  covered  in  detail 
in  another  part  of  this  magazine,  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  you  have  to  act  now 
and  to  act  promptly  if  you  do  not  want 
the  part  of  your  garden  in  which  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  annuals,  biennials  and  peren¬ 
nials  to  remain  more  or  less  a  bare  spot 
during  the  first  part  of  the  summer.  A 
half  a  day  devoted  to  your  flower  garden 
now  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  both  as  to  its  earliness  and  as  to  its 
approach  to  your  ideal ;  and  before  the 
season  is  over  you  will  be  able  to  look  back 
and  see  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  days’ 
work  you  put  in. 

The  vegetable  garden, 
like  the  flower  garden,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  your  grounds  and 
every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  it  as  trim 
and  as  attractive  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


Where,  however,  the  lawn  has  never 
been  made  properly  smooth  and  even,  or 
where  the  ‘‘grade"  which  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  with  the  smoothness  of  the  surface, 
has  not  been  properly  made,  a  more  strenu¬ 
ous  treatment  will  have  to  be  given.  In 
bad  cases,  or  where  it  can  be  done  without 
inconvenience,  the  best  way  will  be  to  re¬ 
make  the  lawn  entirely.  This  probably 
will  be  no  more  expensive  than  trying  to 
have  it  repaired,  because  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  can  be  done  with  horses  and  plow 
and  harrow,  and  it  will  be  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  have  done  the  work  thoroughly 
in  the  beginning  than  to  be  continually  in 
the  throes  of  inconvenient  patching  and 
repairing,  productive  of  poorer  results. 


and  just  before  a  rain  give  your  lawn  a 
top-dressing  with  these.  Spread  the  bone 
and  ashes  evenly  until  the  ground  looks 
slightly  white,  but  put  the  soda  on  very 
sparingly.  Twenty-five  pounds  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  space  ioo  feet  square.  If 
you  will  apply  it  about  three  times  during 
the  season  at  this  rate  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  effect  upon  the  growth  of 
your  lawn.  If  you  have  a  fairly  good  sod 
to  start  with,  pulverized  sheep-manure  and 
prepared  horse-manure  are  also  excellent 
articles  to  use  as  top-dressings,  and  free 
from  the  many  inconveniences  of  stable 
manure,  which  incidentally  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  get  in  proper  condition  to  use 
for  this  purpose. 


Care 

N° 


of  the  Lawn 


feature  of  the 
place  has  more  ef¬ 
fect  on  its  general  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  lawn.  The 
first  essential  of  a  good 
lawn  is  smoothness.  A 
perfectly  even,  smooth 
surface  is  necessary  not 
only  for  looks  but  also  be¬ 
cause  without  it  the  grass 
cannot  be  properly  taken 
care  of.  Where  the  un¬ 
evennesses  are  only  slight 
the  lawn  will  be  helped 
greatly  by  frequent  rolling 
with  a  heavy  roller.  Es¬ 
pecially  while  the  soil  is 
moist  enough  (as  it  is 
early  in  the  spring;  al¬ 
though  it  should  not  be  touched  while  in 
a  wet  condition)  to  be  plastic  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Where  there  are  holes  and  small  de¬ 
pressions  such  as  frequently  occur  where  a 
comparatively  new  lawn  has  been  made  on 
a  filled  in  foundation,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
over  the  whole  carefully  in  the  spring  and 
fill  these  with  fine  rich  earth  until  they  are 
built  up  level  with  the  general  surface  after 
having  been  packed  down.  A  little  earth 
on  top  of  the  grass  will  not  be  injurious, 
as  the  grass  will  grow  up  through  or  where 
the  earth  is  put  too  thick  for  this  in 
patches  it  can  easily  be  newly  seeded. 


Procuring  the  Seed 

HP  HE  person  with  a  small 
lawn  will  not  usuallv 


bother  to  make 
mixture  of 


his 


grasses 


The  vegetable  garden  should  be  kept  as  trim  as  the  flower  garden,  for  it  often 
has  much  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  grounds 


own 
for 

seed,  but  he  certainly 
should  take  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  get  only  seed  which 
he  is  very  certain  will  be 
good,  clean  and  honest. 
There  are  special  grass 
seed  mixtures  on  the 
market  which  are  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  of  sow¬ 
ing  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frequently  exorbitant  price 
asked.  Sow  the  seed  either 
over  the  whole  lawn  or 
over  the  spots  which  have 
been  repaired,  on  a  quiet 
day  if  it  is  possible  and 
when  the  soil  is  fairly  moist 
and  then  roll  it  in  with  a 
dressing  of  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  sheep-manure.  This 
will  greatly  enhance  the 
chances  that  this  new  seed 
will  make  a  strong  start 
and  give  you  as  satisfactory 


The  Question  of  Fertilizing  results  as  you  had  hoped  for. 


T  F  you  can  get  it  underneath  the  soil 
where  it  will  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
in  the  position  to  do  most  good,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  good  manure  with 
which  to  enrich  your  lawn.  But  do  not, 
however,  give  your  lawn  a  heavy  top¬ 
dressing  with  it.  There  are  other  things 
which  will  give  you  results  just  as  good  or 
better,  and  be  much  less  disagreeable  and 
also  much  more  convenient.  Get  a  small 
supply  of  each  of  the  following — nitrate 
of  soda,  fine  ground  bone  and  wood  ashes, 


How  to  Water  Properly 

'\X7’ ATER  is  the  first  requisite  and  the 
first  remedy  to  try  on  your  lawn 
should  be  in  most  cases  an  extra  hundred 
feet  of  hose  and  a  modern  lawn  sprinkler. 
Where  the  growing  crop  is  kept  dipt  short 
and  there  is  no  possibility  for  cultivation 
as  is  the  case  with  lawns,  the  soil  dries  out 
very  rapidly.  The  new  system  of  overhead 
makes  possible  what  we  heretofore  have 
never  had — fine  American  lawns. 
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EARLY  GARDEN  r  I  AHERE  has  not  been  that  severity  of 

ACTIVITIES  A  winter  here  in  the  East  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  endure  with  poor  pa¬ 
tience.  Indeed,  winter  has  been  mildly  dallying  with  us.  Now  a 
tantalizing  warm  day  that  made  us  feel  that  summer  was  at  hand ; 
again  a  rigorous  low  temperature  that  presaged  months  of  cold. 
The  false  alarms  of  spring  have  hardened  us.  It  is  the  old  story 
•of  “Wolf,  wolf!”  and  most  of  us  will  cease  to  be  excited  over 
spring’s  awakening  until  we  find  a  bluebird  on  a  date  when  the 
calendar  says  winter  is  actually  past. 

But  in  the  magazine  world  spring  always  comes  at  the  same 
time.  No  matter  what  the  weather  prophet  says,  the  planting 
time  comes  regularly  at  an  appointed  date.  Within  the  office  it  is 
April  in  February — a  real  April  that  is  entered  each  morning  and 
left  at  night,  as  we  leave  the  winter  when  we  enter  the  tropic 
atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse.  It  has  its  drawbacks,  it  is  true,  for 
Christmas  begins  in  August,  and  is  quite  passed  and  gone  by 
December  twenty-fifth.  There  is,  however,  a  longer  period  of 
summer  weather  with  us.  We  enjoy  both  the  false  and  the  true 
time  of  flowers  and  growing  things. 

In  a  way  one  looks  backward  and  forward  at  the  same  time. 
Just  now  we  are  attacking  those  early  gardening  activities,  and 
the  essence  of  past  springs  rising  so  strong  in  memory  make  the 
experience  real.  Out  of  those  gardening  experiences  we  wish  to 
dwell  upon  one  thing.  We  wish  to  give  a  weak  second  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  and  agree  with  him  for 
his  emphasis  of  the  humbler  joys  of  gardening. 

The  hotbed !  Could  the  author  have  found  anything  more  in¬ 
herently  ugly  to  the  fastidious  cherisher  of  delicately  perfumed, 
daintily  hued  blossoms?  Yet  for  all  its  ugliness  it  is  the  garden 
toad  with  the  jewel  in  its  head.  Within  the  small  compass  of  the 
garden  frame  goes  on  the  intense  struggle  of  nature  into  life.  In 
the  open  ground  the  phenomena  seem  less  wonderful,  less  active, 
than  beneath  the  dew-sparkled  garden  glass.  Once  you  work  the 
alchemy  of  the  hotbed  ;  once  you  find  yourself  master  of  the  incle¬ 
ment  spring,  you  will  have  passed  your  novitiate,  and  the  glory 
of  fruit  and  blossom  will  seem  to  be  your  more  intimate  creation. 


¥ 


' J^HE  abominable  bedding  plants  must 


ASTRONOMICAL 

GARDENING  A  have  been  the  common  blot  on  the 
English  landscape  when  Cowper  wrote. 
Strange  that  they  should  persist  until  today!  As  early  as  “The 
Garden”  was  written,  1785,  this  style  of  planting  was  inveighed 
against.  He  speaks  of  such  gardening  as  the  work  of  the  “insipid 
citizen"  “plying  a  misspent  industry  at  his  uncouth,  ill-chosen  task 
of  arranging  suns  and  moons  upon  the  lawn,”  planning  grotesque 
arrangements  until  he  had  “fairly  laid  the  Zodiac  in  the  dust.” 
That  is  rather  a  heavy  arraignment  of  the  case,  but  it  deserves 
severe  condemnation.  With  all  the  possibilities  of  smooth  and 
rolling  lawn  why  will  people  still  persist  in  mutilating  a  pleasant 
green  surface  with  fantastically  worked  designs  as  disfiguring  as 
a  goitre,  having  as  much  connotation  of  naturalness  as  that  un¬ 
fortunate  affliction  ?  If  House  dr  Garden  can  accomplish  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  obsession  to  cut  up  clean  lawn  space  with  beds  of 
foliage  plants,  cannas,  etc. ;  can  sink  forever  the  outworn  rowboat 
doing  service  before  the  house  as  a  container  of  scarlet  geraniums  ; 
can  put  an  end  to  the  astronomical  gardening-,  it  will  be  accom¬ 
plishing  the  successful  end  to  a  campaign  against  these  abuses 
started  over  a  century  and  a  quarter— goodness  knows  how  long 
before  that — ago.  With  all  the  opportunities  offered  by  natural¬ 
istic  planting,  with  decent  formal  arrangements,  with  the  grace¬ 
ful  possibilities  of  borders  and  edgings,  shun  the  isolated  bed  as 
though  it  were  plague-infested.  It  has  been  a  garden  disease  too 
long,  and  should  not  be  perpetual — or  perpetrated— anv  longer. 


^^N  May  5th,  6th  and  7th  the  National  Con- 


CITY 

PLANNING  V-/  ference  on  City  Planning  will  meet  in 
Chicago  to  discuss  the  plans  presented  for  the 
ideal  development  of  the  outlying  districts  of  a  rapidly  growing 
city.  The  outcome  of  this  discussion  should  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  House  <5”  Garden  readers  in  these  days  of  mushroom 
growth.  It  is  but  a  little  while  since  what  were  rural  districts 
with  broad  lawns  and  large  trees  have  become  crowded  sections 
of  various  great  cities  now  characterized  by  erratic  styles,  and,  due 
to  pressure,  showing  a  layout  devoid  of  plan.  In  our  largest 
cities  sections  of  this  character  are  now  in  the  stage  of  replanning. 
Experts  are  trying  to  make  order  out  of  the  chaos :  to  add  some 
beauty  to  the  ugly  conglomeration. 

.  .How  much  better  it  would  be  if  instead  of  the  spasmodic 
growth  that  typifies  so  much  of  our  present  building  a  purposive 
plan  might  prevail.  It  might  be  one  way  of  correcting  that 
change  in  character  evident  in  so  many  residential  sections.  In 
American  cities  there  is  almost  no  permanent  home  district. 
Dwellings  are  no  more  fixed  than  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  and 
the  constant  inroads  of  trade  interests  keep  pushing  them  about 
from  one  place  to  another.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  growth  along  regular  lines  in  the  old  plans,  which  prob¬ 
ably  accounts  for  the  spasmodic  outgrowth  of  various  sorts  of 
districts  here  and  there  without  purpose  and  of  little  duration.  It 
is  this  fugitive  quality,  this  fickleness  of  character  that  the  city 
planning  conference  may  provide  against  in  new  work  and  per¬ 
haps  give  some  general  instruction  for  curative  measures. 

The  plan  that  was  submitted  some  time  ago  for  solution  is 
given  in  brief  below  : 

1.  The  tract  is  assumed  to  contain  500  acres  of  land 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  a  growing  city  of  about 
500,000  population,  four  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city  but  entirely  within  its  corporate  limits. 

2.  The  rate  and  direction  of  growth  of  the  city  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  such  that  the  tract  when  fully  developed 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  demand  for  building  lots  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  and  at  prices  sufficient  to  repay 
the  original  investment  in  the  land  of  $2,500  an  acre,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cost  of  development,  interest,  taxes, 
selling  cost  and  a  fair  profit. 

3.  The  demand  is  assumed  to  be  mainly  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  dwellings  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  are 
normally  incidental  to  such  development — retail  stores, 
local  places  of  amusement,  schools,  churches,  etc. 

4.  In  order  to  avoid  discrepancies  in  legal  conditions 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  developments  of  private  property 
are  to  be  governed  by  the  requirements  defined  in  the 
Building  Code  approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  in  the  model  tenement  house  law  mod¬ 
ified  to  a  housing  law. 

5.  The  general  plan  should  include:  (a)  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  streets  and  other  proposed  public  properties. 

(b)  The  development  of  private  lands  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plan  and  with  such  control  as  could 
properly  be  exercised  by  ordinance  or  statute  under  the 
most  favorable  constitutional  limitations  in  the  United 
States,  (c)  The  recognition  of  such  control  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  exercised  by  public-spirited 
land  companies  or  other  owners  of  real  estate  through 
restrictions  in  the  deeds  of  lots. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  conference  to  conduct  the  usual 
competition  and  select  one  design  which  seems  best  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  It  is  rather  the  idea  to  combine  the  excellence 
of  ideas  submitted  by  many,  and  to  get  a  variety  of  suggestions. 
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FUKNITURE  FOR  THE  DINING  ROOM 

The  appointments  of  the  Dining  Room,  probably  more  than  any  other 
room  in  the  house,  reflect  the  taste  of  the  occupant,  and  for  this  reason  the 
selection  of  its  Furnishings  is  a  matter  deserving  most  careful  consideration. 
Interesting  examples  of  the  Dining  Room  Furniture  now  the  vogue  are  shown  by  the  ex¬ 
quisite  Sheraton  pieces  illustrated.  This  and  other  XVII  and  XVIII  Century  English  styles 
are  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  because  of  their  "livable”  qualities  and  decorative 
character. 

In  our  Division  of  Furniture  and  Decoration  we  have  assembled  a  superb  collection  of 
suites  and  odd  single  pieces  which  have  all  the  classic  beauty  and  charm  associated  with  the 
rare  Antique  Furniture  of  which  they  are  replicas  in  every  detail  of  design,  materials  and 
trimmings.  In  craftsmanship,  durability  and  finish  these  reproductions  are  distinguished  by 
a  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  was  ever  attained  by  the  early  cabinet-makers  of  fame. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Interior  Decorators  -  Furniture  Makers 

Fabrics  and  Floor  Coverings 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-Seventh  Street,  New  York 
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IN  proportion  as  you  possess  possessions,  you  need  locks  to  lock  them 
up.  Therefore,  you  need  a  word  under  which  you  can  buy  locks  that 
are  secure,  well  made,  attractive  and  easy  to  use.  That  word  is  the  name 
“Yale.”  A  “Yale”  marked  lock  is  a  lock  that  is  absolutely  the  best  for 
its  purpose,  whether  it  is  a  simple  padlock  or  a  complicated  bank  lock. 

Our  “Book  For  Burglars’’  is  more  interesting  to  others.  Better  send  for  it. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  Murray  Street,  New  York 

Makers  of  Yale  Products 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

START  WITH  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  many 
years  to  grow  many  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  we  offer. 

WE  DO  THE  LONG  WAITING— thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 
give  an  immediate  effect.  Send  for  Price  List. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  BXX  PHILADnPHWJPA. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


The  Special  Value  of  Perennials 

( Continued  from  page  286) 

there,  as  the  colony  becomes  crowded.  In 
some  instances  the  number  of  plants  may 
be  left  the  same,  and  the  individual  size 
reduced  by  cutting  off  portions  with  a 
trowel,  which  may  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  plant  from  the  ground. 
Peonies  are  an  exception  to  the  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  they  should  be  planted  two  feet 
or  more  apart,  as  they  dislike  frequent 
disturbance. 

Perennials  usually  are  planted  for  per¬ 
manent  effects,  but  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  use  some  of  those  that  bloom 
in  the  spring  and  very  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  as  bedding  plants.  Seedlings  or 
small  plants  raised  from  cuttings  are 
bedded  out  in  the  autumn,  after  the  sum¬ 
mer  flowers  have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
tether,  and  the  year  following,  directly 
the  height  of  bloom  is  past,  they  are  rooted 
out  and  either  thrown  into  the  compost 
heap  or  divided  and  placed  in  nursery 
rows.  This  is  the  plan  of  Belvoir  Castle, 
where  every  spring  there  is  a  superb  dis¬ 
play  of  bedded-out  perennials  on  a  scale 
that  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  aubrietias  alone 
is  some  seven  thousand. 

Such  temporary  use  of  perennials  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  parterre  formality  and  the 
set  designs  of  park  flower  beds  is  quite 
common  in  England.  The  example  is  one 
that  might  well  be  emulated  in  the  United 
States,  where,  aside  from  the  most  famil¬ 
iar  bulbs,  it  is  rare  to  see  any  plants  but 
pansies,  English  daisies,  arabis  and  for¬ 
get-me-nots  bedded  out  in  spring.  There 
is  a  long  list  to  choose  from,  without 
touching  the  doubtful  flowers  such  as 
various  kinds  of  ranunculus  and  anemone. 

This  is  not  an  expensive  form  of  gar¬ 
dening,  if  one  has  the  time  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  labor  required.  Seed  of  perennials 
does  not  cost  a  great  deal  and  as  soon  as 
a  stock  is  started,  propagation  by  cuttings 
uses  up  no  money  and  very  little  time. 

When  seed  is  purchased,  secure  the  very 
best  obtainable.  This  costs  more,  but  is 
decidedly  worth  the  difference.  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  a  high  price  for  seed  when  they  ex¬ 
change  a  dime  for  a  packet  and  to  regard 
a  nickel  as  a  sort  of  standard  price.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  think  little  of 
paying  the  equivalent  of  twenty-four, 
thirty-six  and  forty-eight  cents  a  packet ; 
for  they  know  what  superior  seed  means 
and  the  choicest  is  never  too  good  for 
them. 

Seed  is  the  best  means  of  securing  some 
of  the  perennials  that  are  not  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  trade.  Not  only  is  the  risk  of  im¬ 
porting  plants  done  away  with,  but  speci¬ 
mens  born  here  are  better  fitted  to  stand 
the  climate.  One  of  the  few  American 
alpine  gardens  of  importance  has  been 
thus  stocked.  Aside  from  this,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  using  seed  depends  a  great  deal 
on  circumstances.  It  is  the  quickest  way 
of  getting  a  considerable  quantity  of  lark¬ 
spur,  Iris  pseudo-acorns ,  aubrietia,  Bap- 
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tisia  australis,  blackberry  lily  ( Pardan - 
thus  sinensis),  oriental  poppy,  Amsonia 
Tabernaemontana,  the  maiden  pink  ( Dian - 
thus  deltoides )  and  some  of  the  primulas, 
to  name  only  a  few  perennials,  while  it  is 
a  very  slow  way  to  accumulate  herbaceous 
peonies.  The  only  thing  to  go  by  is  a 
Knowledge  of  habit,  which  varies  greatly 
in  the  length  of  time  required  for  germi¬ 
nation  as  well  as  for  the  attainment  of  the 
capacity  of  blooming;  it  is  often  difficult  to 
get  the  seed  of  trollius  and  Gentiana  acau- 
lis  to  germinate  until  its  second  spring- 
underground. 

Creeping  and  prostrate  plants  common¬ 
ly  send  out  a  large  number  of  shoots  that 
root  readily,  and,  indeed,  often  strike  root 
before  being  detached.  All  of  the  spring¬ 
blooming  ploxes,  arabis,  doronicum,  Pole - 
monium  reptans,  the  ajugas,  the  veronicas 
and  the  stonecrops  are  readily  propagated 
in  this  wise.  Others,  like  the  primulas 
and  drop  wort,  can  not  be  grown  from 
cuttings ;  they  form  crowns  that  are  easily 
pulled  apart.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  of 
Phlox  paniculata,  and  it  grows  quickly 
from  seed,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
best  plan  is  to  separate  the  roots.  Large 
clumps  may  be  safely  cut  with  the  point  of 
a  spade  and  the  same  is  true  of  Trades- 
cantia  virginica,  the  funkias,  homerocal- 
lis,  Siberian  and  Japanese  iris  and  all  per¬ 
ennials  that  form  a  mass  of  roots  so  close¬ 
ly  bound  together  that  division  by  hand  is 
out  of  the  question. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  taking  cut¬ 
tings.  within  reasonable  bounds,  or  of  such 
subdividing.  Both  are  good  for  peren¬ 
nials,  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  oc¬ 
casionally  thrive  more  luxuriously  in  the 
garden  than  in  their  native  haunts.  To 
separate  every  few  years,  or  every  year,  if 
conditions  seem  to  warrant  it,  is  good  ad¬ 
vice  concerning  the  majority  of  peren¬ 
nials  ;  divide  peonies  every  seventh  year 
and  let  fraxinella  and  the  everlasting  pea 
alone  indefinitely,  unless  a  transfer  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

It  is  a  custom,  but  one  altogether  too  in¬ 
frequent,  to  plant  some  of  the  perennials 
— generally  grown  from  seed — in  pots. 
For  example  this  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
to  get  perfection  out  of  the  chimney  bell¬ 
flower,  Campanula  pyramidalis.  In  pots 
the  spikes  of  blue  or  white  blossoms  will 
shoot  up  five  or  six  feet  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  beautiful  for  an  early  summer 
decorative  change  in  the  conservatory  or 
for  a  porch  or  hall  plant.  All  of  the  hardy 
primulas,  but  more  particularly  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  Cashmere  and  Siebold  primroses,  the 
giant  cowslip,  the  polyanthus  and  the  bor¬ 
der  auricula,  are  remarkably  handsome 
little  pot  plants  for  March  and  April  in¬ 
doors.  The  choicer  pyrethrums,  trollius, 
Phlox  divaricata  and  many  of  the  alpines 
are  quite  as  handsome  in  their  way.  All 
of  the  plants  may  be  set  out  in  the  garden 
after  blooming,  though  the  chimney  bell¬ 
flower  is  generally  treated  as  a  biennial 
and  thrown  away  when  this  has  taken 
place. 

There  are  two  more  uses  for  potted  per¬ 
ennials.  One  is  to  keep  a  reserve  store  for 
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Eye  Comfort 

Lighting  in 
Your  Home 

YOU  have  often  been  in  theaters, 
churches,  cafes  and  other  public 
places  which  were  simply  flooded 
with  mellow  light  from  unseen 
sources.  That  was  the  Eye  Com¬ 
fort  Lighting  System.  You  have 
wished  you  might  have  such  a  light 
in  your  home.  Now  you  may  have 
it — soft,  luxurious,  perfect,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  eye-hurting  glare  and  glitter  of  ordinary  lights. 

Curtis  Portable  Lamp 

For  Living  Room,  Hall,  Music  Room,  Parlor,  or  anywhere  in  your  home. 

A  This  new  lamp  has  not  only  been  perfected  and  patented  but 

has  proven  itself  by  long  and  severe  tests.  You  have  indirect 
illumination  wherever  you  place  it.  You  may  take  it  from  room  to 
room;  you  may  take  it  to  your  new  house  if  you  move.  In  appear¬ 
ance  it  is  artistic  to  the  highest  degree;  in  use  it  is  economical  and 
most  practical.  It  looks  like  the  usual  art  lamp,  and  may  be  so 
used  if  only  the  small  lights  are  turned  on. 

Our  conical,  opaque  X-Ray  reflector — the  most  powerful  made 
— is  concealed  within  the  silk  or  art  glass  shade.  Scientifically 
shaped  for  indirect  lighting  this  reflector  has  revolutionized  lighting 
methods — made  indirect  lighting  successful  and  never  had  a  rival. 
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This  Illustration  Explains 

the  Curtis  Portable  Lamp 

Pulling  switch  F  lights  the  large 
Mazda  Lamp  G  within  the  X-Ray 
Reflector  A.  The  holder  B  keeps 
the  reflector  exactly  in  the  proper 
position.  A  little  light  strikes  the 
surface  C,  illuminating  the  shade. 
This  completes  the  resemblance  to 
the  ordinary  art  lamp.  The  flood 
of  light,  reflected  to  the  ceiling,  is 
diffused  to  every  corner  of  the  room, 
making  reading  a  pleasure  and  any 
social  amusement  a  comfort.  The 
Curtis  Portable  Adapter  may  be 
placed  on  any  floor  lamp  pedestal 
and  on  many  table  lamp  pedestals 
at  small  expense.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 


Sold  by  the  Trade 

In  most  cities  there  is  at  least  one  dealer  licensed  to  use  X-Ray 
equipment  and  install  Eye  Comfort  Lighting  Systems.  Write  us 
for  the  name  of  the  dealer  near  you. 

Thousands  of  offices,  banks,  restaurants,  theaters,  libraries, 
churches,  hotels  and  business  houses  are  beautifully,  economically 
and  scientifically  lighted  with  the  Eye  Comfort  Lighting  System. 
Information  on  the  lighting  of  any  interiors  gladly  furnished. 

Write  Today  for  the  Book  of  Curtis  Portable  Lamps 

It  explains  the  principle  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  Eye  Comfort  Lighting 
System.  It  shows  the  handsome  Curtis  Portable  Lamps  in  use,  tells  about  the 
powerful  X-Ray  reflectors  which  we  exclusively  make,  and  pictures  numer¬ 
ous  styles  of  pedestals,  with  prices.  A  copy  of  this  book  free  on  request. 

NOTE : — We  furnish  free  engineering  reports  on  lighting  problems, 

NATIONAL  X-RAY  REFLECTOR  CO. 

.  237  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO  ©  507  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

New  York  address  after  April  1,  at  14  W.  33rd  St.,  opposite  Waldorf 
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fl  Unequalled  j  for  all  outside  woodwork  —  waterproof,  preserve,  beautify  H 

=  Whether  the  house  is  to  be  shingled,  half-timbered  or  clapboarded,  you  should  investigate  at  once  the  p 
f§  unusual  qualifications  of  ENGLISH  SHINGLE  M 


LIZaS 


S  Stained  with  Better  than  paint — easier  to  apply,  cost  less  than  half.  Waterproof  and  preserve  = 

j|j  Dexter  Stains  the  wood,  yet  bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  the  grain.  Only  best  English  ground  pig-  g 

=  Bailey  &  Bassett  ments  used,  colors  cannot  fade.  Ask  your  architect  about  Dexter  Stains.  |= 

==  Architects,  New  York  Write  today  for  22  stained  miniature  shingles  and  Booklet  A.  = 


DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO.,  115  Broad  St.,  Boston.  BRANCH:  1133  Broadway,  New  York  = 

Also  makers  of  DEXTROLITE,  the  only  WHITE  ENAMEL  which  will  ES 

NOT  TURN  YELLOW.  = 


AGENTS:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago; 
F.H. McDonald,  Grand  Rapids;  Northern 
Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  St.  Paul;  F.T.  Crowe 
&  Co.,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.;  R.  McC  Bullington  &  Co., 
Richmond;  A.  R.  Hale,  818  Hennon 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans;  Hoffschlaeger  Co., 
Honolulu;  and  DEALERS. 
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Trade  Mark  Regd.  in  U.  S.  Pat.  Off  and  Canada 

The  Most  Artistic  and  Permanent 
Building  Material  in  the  World 


Start  a  Fernery. 

Brighten  up  the  deep,  shady  nooks  on  your  lawn,  or  that  dark 
porch  corner— just  the  places  for  our  hardy  wild  ferns  and  wild  flower 
collections.  We  have  been  growing  them  for  25  years  and  know 
what  varieties  are  suited  to  your  conditions.  Tell  us  the  kind 
of  soil  you  have — light,  sandy,  clay — and  we  will  advise  you. 

Gillett’s  Ferns  and  Flowers 

will  give  the  charm  of  nature  to  your  yard.  These  include  not  only  hardy  wild 
ferns,  but  native  orchids,  and  flowers  for  wet  and  swampy  spots,  rocky  hillsides 
and  dry  woods.  We  also  grow  such  hardy  flowers  as  primroses,  campanulas, 
digitalis,  violets,  hepaticas,  trilliums,  and  wild  flowers  which  require  open  sunlight 
well  as  shade.  If  you  want  a  bit  of  an  old-time  wildwood  garden,  with  flowers 
ust  as  Nature  grows  them— send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  let  us  advise  you 
what  to  select  and  how  to  succeed  with  them. 

EDWARD  GILLETTE  Box  B,  South  wick.  Mass. 


filling  gaps  in  the  garden,  and  the  other 
is  to  solve  the  problem  of  those  perennials, 
including  some  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants,  that  are  unreliable  and  of  question¬ 
able  hardiness.  Among  the  latter  are 
several  of  the  loveliest  windflowers — Ane¬ 
mone  sylvestris,  A.  blanda,  A.  St.  Brigid 
and  A.  fulgens ;  the  turban  and  Lebanon 
ranunculas  and  Rehmannia  angulata. 
These,  as  well  as  the  various  hellebores 
known  as  Christmas  and  Lent  roses — - 
which,  if  they  survive  the  winter  in  the 
open,  do  not  always  bloom  satisfactorily 
in  December,  January,  and  March — may 
be  grown  in  pots  and  sunk  in  ashes  in  a 
tight  coldframe  or  kept  cool  indoors  until 
brought  out  to  bloom. 

Some  perennials  hold  strictly  to  species. 
Others  have  a  perplexing  number  of  varie¬ 
ties,  the  peony,  Phlox  paniculata,  pyreth- 
rum  and  larkspur  running  up  into  hun¬ 
dreds,  where  the  original  type  may  be  lost 
altogether  in  cultivation.  Where  there  is 
a  choice  of  varieties,  seek  out  the  best. 
There  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the 
world,  both  as  to  size  and  color  of  bloom, 
between  the  best  of  the  peonies,  phloxes, 
pyrethrums  and  larkspurs  and  those  that 
are  neither  bad  nor  yet  very  good.  Of  the 
best  select  not  many  kinds ;  a  dozen  plants 
each  of  the  new,  double,  pale  pink  pyreth- 
rum,  Queen  Mary,  and  as  many  more  of 
that  admirable  double  white,  Carl  Vogt, 
make  a  much  finer  showing  than  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  each  of  twelve  varieties. 

So,  too,  a  massing  of  the  F estiva  Maxi¬ 
ma  peony  or  the  old-fashioned  red  "piny” 
is  better  than  the  same  number  of  plants 
in  varied  assortment,  while  Phlox  pani¬ 
culata  loses  half  its  effectiveness  when 
there  is  not  a  generous  grouping  of  one 
kind. 

Not  only  be  chary  of  varieties  in  the 
hardy  garden  and  borders,  but  use  the 
same  restraint  as  to  the  multiplication  of 
species.  The  wonderful  big  notes  are 
struck  by  solid  effects  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  nature.  Bring  your  stock  of 
Phlox  divaricata — the  type  color — or 
Alyssum  saxatile  up  to  one  hundred 
plants,  which  is  easily  done  in  .a  few  years. 
Set  them  out  in  a  long  narrow  drift  of 
each  and  the  point  will  be  plainly  appar¬ 
ent.  This  course  does  not  call  for  the 
slighting  of  other  desired  perennials ;  they 
can  be  grouped  as  fillers,  or  used  in  the 
reserve  garden  and  odd  spots  on  the  place. 
Often  space  by  the  south  or  east  wall  of  a 
barn  may  be  used  for  colonizing  peren¬ 
nials  not  required  for  the  garden.  They 
make  a  fine  show  there  because  of  the  iso¬ 
lation  and  are  always  handy  for  cutting. 

Everything  considered,  perennials  are 
the  cheapest  of  all  plant  investments.  Most 
of  them  increase  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few 
years  the  result  makes  the  money  laid  out 
seem  ridiculously  small.  A  large  number 
of  the  commonest  kinds  may  be  had  at 
fifteen  cents  each  and  for  less  by  the  dozen 
or  hundred.  Novelties  and  rarities  are  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  half  a  dollar  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  in  England  all  kinds  of  high  prices 
are  paid  willingly  and  some  of  the  1912 
novelties  cost  twenty-four  dollars  each. 
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Your  Animal  Neighbors 

( Continued  from  page  289) 
seen  water  or  solid  food  of  any  kind, 
washed  crackers  in  a  pail  of  water  the  first 
time  they  were  given  the  opportunity.  I 
have  had  many  raccoons  under  observa¬ 
tion,  and  if  captured  young  they  take  to 
captivity  much  better  than  do  most  ani¬ 
mals  ;  they  are  like  their  relatives  the  bears 
in  this  respect.  Usually  they  are  very  gen¬ 
tle — even  affectionate — but  sometimes,  ap¬ 
parently  without  cause,  they  will  take  a  dis¬ 
like  to  one,  and  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  after  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
The  most  severe  biting  I  have  ever  re¬ 
ceived  was  given  me  by  a  raccoon  with 
whom  I  had  once  been  on  the  friendliest 
terms,  and  I  had  done  nothing  that  I  knew 
of  to  merit  his  change  of  heart.  For  all 
his  winning  ways  and  his  charming  family, 
the  raccoon  is  a  thief  who  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  by  those  who  keep  poultry ;  but 
as  he  usually  takes  his  toll  at  night  and 
from  the  henhouse,  a  little  forethought  will 
prevent  any  trouble  with  him. 

A  sweet-faced  little  neighbor  with  whom 
we  can  hardly  live  on  anything  but  pleas¬ 
ant  terms  is  the  gray  rabbit.  Shy  as  a 
schoolgirl,  Bunny  is  not  really  very  much 
afraid  of  us  unless  we  are  quite  thought¬ 
less  of  her  comfort.  I  am  very  good 
friends  with  a  bright-eyed  little  rabbit 
who  lives  in  the  woods  near  my  house.  In 
the  evening  she  comes  out  into  the  lane, 
doubtless  to  nibble  the  clover  and  perhaps 
to  enjoy  the  view  as  well.  Sometimes  as  I 
am  coming  home  at  dusk,  I  suddenly  feel 
my  Great  Dane  stiffen  at  my  side  and  look¬ 
ing  ahead  some  fifty  yards,  I  will  see 
Bunny  squatting  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
I  speak  to  my  dog,  who  looks  up  into  my 
face,  then  back  at  the  rabbit,  and  finally 
turns  his  honest  old  face  away  as  if  to 
avoid  the  terrible  temptation  to  throw  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  winds.  And  Bunny  sits  tight 
until  we  are  almost  upon  her,  when  she 
hops  unhastily  along  in  front  of  us,  then 
turns  and  disappears  within  the  bushes  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  As  we  go  past  I  peer 
into  the  shadows,  and  one  shadow,  deeper 
than  the  rest,  is  shaped  like  a  squatting 
rabbit.  The  back  is  toward  us,  but  I  know 
that  she  knows  that  I  know  she’s  there. 

In  the  daytime  Bunny  lives  under  an  old 
brush  pile  in  the  woods,  and  I  seldom  go 
into  those  woods  without  stepping  over  to 
see  her.  Usually  the  first  thing  that  be¬ 
trays  her  immediate  presence  is  her  very 
bright  eye,  gleaming  through  the  twigs. 
Then  I  see  her  soft  gray  body,  lying  in  a 
little  hollow  in  the  brown  leaves.  I  never 
disturb  her,  but  tiptoe  softly  away  again, 
just  glad  to  know  that  my  little  neighbor 
is  well  and  probably  happy.  In  the  winter 
I  often  help  her  out  a  bit  with  a  carrot  or 
some  cabbage  leaves,  and  she  seldom  finds 
it  necessary  to  gnaw  the  bark  of  the  fruit 
trees.  As  for  the  vegetable  garden,  it  is 
understood  that  she  may  come  in  there  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  though  she  does  nibble  the 
vegetables  a  bit,  she’s  very  welcome  to  the 
little  she  takes. 

One  of  the  quaintest,  queerest,  crustiest 


For  4,000  years  paint  has  been  used  by  mankind 
Every  age  has  been  one  of  progress  and  to-day 

A.  P.  PAINT  PRODUCTS  are  a  standard  of  perfection 


THE  ATLAS  PAINT  CO., 


103  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y. 

H.  N.  BRADLEY,  Pres. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A.  S.  B.  LITTLE,  Gen.  Mgr. 


ROCK  TOMB.  THEBES  EGYPT 


1913  B.  C—  PAINT  DISCOVERED  1913  A.  D—  PAINT  PERFECTED 


The  Only  Real  Stains 

Don’t  judge  shingle-staining  by  the  crude  and  tawdry 
colors  made  by  cneap  builders  and.  painters,  which  are 
nothing  but  coarse  paints  thinned  with  kerosene  or  some 
other  inflammable  cheapener.  They  give  you  no  idea  o. 
the  beautiful  velvety  coloring  effects  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Cabot’s  colors  are  soft,  transparent; — bringing  out  the  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  of  the  wood — and  lasting.  Creosote  is  “the 
best  wood  preservative  known’’  and  reduces  inflamma¬ 
bility.  Result — the  most  artistic  and  economical  color¬ 
ings  for  shingles,  siding  and  other  exterior  woodwork. 

You  can  vet  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country .  Serul 
for  samples  of  stained  wood  and  name  of  neareet  agent 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists.  11  Olirer  St.,  Boston,  Mass* 


Stained  with  Cabot's  Shingle  Stains. 
Hollingsworth  Sr  Bragdon,  Arch'ts,  Cranford ,  N.  J. 
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for 

Cents 


The  GLADIOLUS  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  flowers  grown  because  it 
blooms  continuously  when  it 
is  cut  and  put  in  water  just  as 
well  as  when  in  the  ground. 

Did  you  ever  consider  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  grand  flower? 

You  can  have  them  in  bloom  from 
July  to  frost  if  you  plant  a  few  bulbs 
each  month  from  April  to  July. 

For  only  50  CENTS  we  will  send 
BULBS  of  our  GRAND  PRIZE 

Mixture,  including  the  best  representative 
varieties. 


50 


The  culture  of  Gladioli  is  a  simple  one : 
bulbs  may  be  inserted  in  the  ground  with 
a  trowel,  about  four  inches  deep  and  one  or 
two  feet  apart,  being  careful  to  rake  over 
the  ground  with  a  small  weeder  after  the 
bulbs  have  started  to  grow,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  from  becoming  hard 
and  cakey.  This  will  insure  splendid  blooms.  Write  today  and  secure  this 
splendid  collection  of  Gladioli  Bulbs  for  only  50  CEN1  S  with  our  1913 
CATALOGUE . 


50  Barclay  Street 


NEW  YORK 


THE  SUN  ROOM 

OF  THIS  HOUSE  IS  A  DELIGHTFULLY  AIRY 
PORCH  IN  SUMMER,  FOR  IT  IS  COMPLETELY 
enclosed  WITH  ENGLISH  CASEMENT 
WINDOWS  -  AND  —  THEY  ARE  AMERICAN¬ 
IZED,  FOR  THE  OWNER  WAS  WISE  ENOUGH 
TO  EQUIP  THEM  ALL  WITH  OUR  ADJUSTERS, 
WHICH  ARE  EASILY  OPERATED  FROM  IN¬ 
SIDE  THE  SCREENS. 

FOR  A  PICTURE  BOOKLET.  JUST  POSTALIZE 

CASEMENT  HDWE.  CO.  175  N.  State  St,  Chicago 


old  neighbors  is  the  porcupine.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  meet  him — peering  out  from 
his  lair  in  the  crevice  of  the  rocks,  or  look¬ 
ing  down  at  you  from  the  top  of  a  small 
hemlock  perhaps,  his  every  look  and  sound 
and  movement  seem  to  say,  “You  go  along 
and  mind  your  own  business.”  If  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  approach  him  from  the  front  he 
will  shuffle  rudely  off  and  leave  you  stand¬ 
ing  there,  and  if  you  literally  corner  him, 
he  will  deliberately  turn  his  back  on  you, 
grumbling  like  an  irascible  old  man. 

At  night,  however,  he  is  very  likely  to 
come  shuffling  around  the  house,  looking 
for  bits  of  food  left  by  the  domestic 
animals,  or  to  gnaw  the  wooden  handles 
of  garden  tools  or  canoe  paddles,  to  enjoy 
the  salt  which  has  been  absorbed  from 
sweating  hands.  If  you  hear  him  and  go 
out  with  a  lantern,  don’t  attempt  to  be 
too  neighborly  on  short  acquaintance.  If 
you  try  to  stroke  him,  he  will  surely  resent 
the  liberty  and  fill  your  hand  full  of  quills 
which  go  in  much  more  easily  than  they 
come  out,  though  they  must  be  extracted 
at  once.  And  on  no  consideration  let  the 
dog  go  near,  or  you  will  probably  spend 
the  rest  of  the  evening  pulling  quills  out 
of  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  you  may  lose 
the  dog  after  all. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  wild  neigh¬ 
bors  who  will  call  on  you  from  time  to 
time  if  you  live  in  the  country,  and  who, 
if  you  treat  them  with  broad-minded 
charity  but  without  mawkish  sentimentali¬ 
ty,  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  joy  of 
life.  Do  not  look  upon  every  tuft  of 
clover  eaten  by  a  rabbit  or  a  woodchuck, 
every  fallen  apple  picked  up  by  a  deer  in 
the  autumn,  as  a  loss ;  regard  these  things 
rather  in  the  light  of  small  payments  for 
the  pleasure  you  get  (if  you  are  a  normal 
person)  from  living  on  friendly  terms  with 
your  wild  neighbors. 


The  Various  Uses  of  Shrubs  and 
Shrubbery. 

( Continued  from  page  275) 
that  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  limited  to  the 
special  division  of  berry  bearing  shrubs, 
for  there  are  not  a  great  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  height  and  spreading  habit 
which  are  reliably  hardy  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  diervilla  hy¬ 
brids  one  may  choose  according  to  color 
preference.  Eva  Rathke  is  an  attractive 
deep  rose  color,  “alba”  is  white.  Person¬ 
ally  I  prefer  the  former,  as  it  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  at  the  time  it  blooms  than  white. 
As  before  mentioned,  diervillas  are  also 
arching  and  spreading  shrubs,  their 
branches  lying  sometimes  quite  horizon¬ 
tal  under  their  weight  of  blossoms.  Thus 
they  are  quite  as  suitable  for  the  front  of 
a  mass  as  any  lower  growing  species. 

The  sweet  Daphne  Mesereum  or  Meze- 
rion  pink  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant 
flowering  shrubs  in  the  world  and  it  has  a 
way  of  blooming  a  second  time  late  in 
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the  summer  which  is  very  delightful.  Its 
period  of  actual  blossom  is  very  early, 
being  before  the  leaves  in  March  or  April. 
The  blossoms  are  a  delicate  pinkish  lilac, 
small  but  produced  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  up  for  their  modesty. 

In  the  supplementary  list  there  is  first 
the  forsythia,  familiar  to  all  of  us  in  the 
spring  before  anything  else  is  awake,  with 
the  little  yellow  blossoms  strewn  along 
every  branch  away  down  to  the  very 
ground.  It  fairly  blazes  with  the  spring 
message  of  warm,  golden  life,  and  lights 
up  every  corner  or  spot  where  it  is  planted 
with  delightful  brilliance.  It  is  always 
best  to  put  this  in  the  midst  of  other  shrub¬ 
bery,  for  its  early  bloom  is  seen  quite  as 
well  when  it  is  so  placed ;  and  after  it  has 
finished  its  riot  of  glory,  it  furnishes  a 
fine  background  for  other  lower  growing 
shrubs  to  spread  their  branches  against. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  it  lacks 
effectiveness  when  placed  in  the  very  front 
of  a  mass ;  but  only  rarely  should  it  be 
used  thus,  the  better  place  for  it  being 
within  the  group.  Its  height  also  favors 
its  use  here. 

Deutzia  Lemoinei  is  the  most  showy  of 
deutzias,  but  a  pink  form  is  perhaps  to  be 
preferred,  for  there  is  always  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  white  in  shrubbery  and  when  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  it  is  well  to  choose 
something  else.  So  Deutzia  gracilis  ? osea 
may  be  used  instead,  for  this  has  pinkish 
flowers.  Lonicera  Tatarica,  Tartarian 
honeysuckle,  also  has  pinkish  flowers;  and 
the  Missouri  currant,  Ribes  aureum,  has 
delightfully  spicy  little  yellow  flowers. 
Finally,  there  is  the  common  barberry, 
Berberis  vulgaris,  which  droops  under  its 
weight  of  scarlet  berries  through  all  the 
fall  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  winter, 
and  which  colors  wonderfully  in  the 
autumn.  The  small  yellow  flowers  of  this 
are  not  conspicuously  in  evidence  when  it 
is  in  bloom,  yet  they  are  attractive  and  not 
the  least  of  its  charms,  for  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them,  ranged  along  the 
branches  like  little  bells  ready  to  chime  to 
every  passing  breeze. 

_  Of  special  shrubs  there  are  two  divi¬ 
sions:  the  evergreen  species  such  as  laurel, 
rhododendron,  andromeda  and  the  like, 
and  the  shrubs  so  much  used  for  winter 
effect  because  of  their  decorative  berries. 
The  latter  are  as  suitable  to  all  sorts  of 
places  as  those  which  we  have  already  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  general  utility  heading, 
but  the  broad  leaved  evergreens  require 
special  conditions  and  special  treatment 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  here. 
If  you  wish  to  make  use  of  these,  study 
the  problems  concerning  them  first,  and  be 
quite  sure  tint  you  have  the  proper  condi¬ 
tions  and  soil  for  their  healthy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  growth. 

Berry  bearing  shrubs  are  seldom  con¬ 
spicuous  in  flower;  so  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  winter  effect  and  summer 
effect  in  equal  proportions  from  a  single 
group.  .  Berry  bearing  shrubs  by  them¬ 
selves,  in  large  masses  which  show  noth¬ 
ing  else,  are  not  as  attractive  as  a  mingling 
of  them  with  a  suitable  number  of  non- 


Does  Away  with  the  Ice-Man 

The  slop,  dirt  and  muss  caused  by  periodical  icing  can  be 
entirely  eliminated  by  use  of  the  Audiffren-Singrun  Re¬ 
frigerating  Machine.  It  produces  a  drier  air  and  a  lower 
temperature  than  is  possible  with  ice.  And  it  eliminates 
that  objectionable  refrigerator  odor  and  keeps  the  food 
firmer,  crisper,  fresher  and  more  inviting.  The  smallest 

AUDIFFREN-SINGRUN 
REFRIGERATING  MACHINE 


will  make  11  pounds  of  ice  per  hour;  or  if  applied  to  cooling  a 
refrigerator,  will  produce  refrigeration  equal  to  melting  of  16 
pounds  of  ice  per  hour. 

It  is  the  only  simple,  practical  and  efficient  small  capacity 
refrigerating  machine.  All  working  parts  are  hermetically  sealed 
within  the  shell.  Has  no  parts  that  can  get  out  of  order.  Its 
operation  is  simplicity  itself — one  motion  turns  the  power  and 
water  on  or  off. 

Full  information  will  be  forwarded  by  our  nearest  Branch  upon  request. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
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GROWN  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

under  soil  and  climate  advantages, 
Steele’s  Sturdy  Stock  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  kind.  Great  assortment  of  Fruit, 
Nut,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees, 
Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  SnruDs, 
Roses,  etc.  Fully  Described,  in  my 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue — it’s  free! 

T.E. STEELE,  Pomona  Nurseries, Palmyra, N.J. 


A  Beautiful  Illustrated  Booklet, 
“WHERE  SUN  DIALS  ARE 
MADE,’’  sent  upon  request. 
Estimates  furnished. 


SUN 
DIALS 

Any  Latitude  for  Booklet  No.  4 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches:  New  York,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  London,  Paris 
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CHOICE  old-timey  shrubs 
that  have  never  lost 
their  charm  and  are 
being  used  more  than  ever 
for  all  kinds  of  modern 
Dlanting. 

The  illustration  shows  Spirea 
Thunbergii  at  the  house  founda¬ 
tion. 

It  softens  the  architectural  lines 
and  unites  the  house  and  grounds. 
The  adjoining  houses  are  separated 
by  a  group  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
big  tree  is  a  Pin  Oak.  We  offer  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees  as  high  as  ihe  roof, 
which  will  save  you  fifteen  years. 

Run  down  to  the  nursery  in  your 
auto  and  see  them.  You  can  here 
get  more  foliage  for  a  given  invest¬ 
ment  than  elsewhere.  We  have 
been  growing  such  trees  for  twenty 
years.  We  also  have  the  two-year- 
old  trees  for  S40  per  thousand, 
which  you  can  grow.  Send  for  the 
new  booklets— Hicks  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Hicks  Hardy  Gar¬ 
den  Flowers. 
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WOODWORK  and  furniture  finished  with  Vitralite,  The 
Long-Life  White  Enamel  vs,  so  easy  to  clean .  J  ust  wipe  with 
a  damp  cloth,  or,  if  necessary,  wash  with  soap  and  water. 


Yet,  cleaning:  is  so  seldom  necessary,  as  its  porcelain-like 
g-loss  sheds  dirt.  Vitralite  is  economical,  easy  to  apply  and  will 
not  show  brush  marks  nor  turn  yellow  like  most  enamels.  Send  for 
Free  Vitralite  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel. 

Examine  the  pure  white  gloss  —  an  ideal  finish  for  wood¬ 
work,  furniture  and  any  wood,  metal  or  plaster  surface  whether 
used  inside  or  outside.  Surely  you  want  it  in  your  own  home. 


Your  floors  will  cease  to  trouble  you  if  you  use  “61”  Floor 
Varnish.  They  will  require  almost  no  care  and  will  be  heel- 
proof,  mar-proof  and  water-proof.  Test“61”yourself.  Ask  for 
Free  Floor  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 
finished  with  “61”.  Stamp  on  it!  Hit  it  with  a  hammer!  You 
may  dent  the  wood  —  but  the  varnish  won’t  crack.  Another 
booklet.  Decorative  Interior  Finishing  will  interest  you.  Send  for  it. 


Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  painters,  specified  by  architects,  sold  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert- Inc.,  117 Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  In  Canada,  61  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
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PRATT  &  LAMBERT  VARNISHES 

New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Established  64  Years  London  Paris 

Bricgesubg  Canada  Hamburg 


Residence  of  Mr,  Hayes  D.  Lamb,  Norwich,  Conn. 

PARKER,  PRESTON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Branch,  501 


A  Shingle  Stain  that  lasts  Ten  years  must  be  good.  The  house 
illustrated  here  was  stained  ten  years  ago  with 

PARKER,  PRESTON  &  CO.’S 
Art  in  Shingle  Stains 

and  looks  well  today.  This  is  the  Shingle  Stain  you  want.  Try 
it!  Waterp'oof  and  Odorless — free  from  unpleasant  odor — -sheds 
water  like  a  duck’s  back;  thereby  keeping  out  dampness  and  ex¬ 
tending  life  of  shingles  many  years.  Made  from  Pure  Linseed 
Oil  and  our  own  protective  Waterproof  Liquid  Combination. 

Colors  of  highest  richness  and  artistic  beauty,  and  extremely 
durable,  creating  a  beautiful  picture  of  your  home.  Write  for 
Cabinet  “H”  of  Artistic  Colors,  free. 

Parker’s  Floor  Coating  prevents  Dust  Evil.  A  color  treatment 
on  Cement,  Concrete  and  all  Interior  and  Exterior  floors.  As¬ 
bestos  Shingle  Coating ,  Adamant  Cement.  Brick  and  Plaster  Coat¬ 
ing,  Weatherproof  Coating ,  Waterproof  Flat  Brick  Stains. 

Manufacturers  Paint  Specialties  Norwich,  Conn 
FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


fruiting  shrubs,  or  shrubs  with  inconspicu¬ 
ous  fruit.  For  all  berries  grow  as  mo¬ 
notonous  as  no  berries ;  there  must  be 
variety. 

The  same  Viburnum  opulus  that  I  have 
already  described  and  recommended  among 
shrubs  for  general  use,  is  a  leader  among 
the  ornamental  fruited  shrubs  as  well,  and 
quite  worthy  of  taking  first  place.  But 
close  second  is  its  near  kin,  Viburnum  den- 
tatum,  the  common  arrow-wood  which 
bears  dark  blue  berries  in  greatest  abun¬ 
dance  ;  and  the  Viburnum  cassinoides, 
called  withered  or  Appalachian  tea,  which 
has  great  thick  clusters  of  berries  that  are 
first  pink  but  turn  gradually  to  deepest 
blue,  all  the  colors  of  the  transition  being 
present  at  once. 

With  these  three  as  a  beginning,  the 
common  barberry  must  be  ranked  next; 
and  after  that,  Cornus  stolonifera,  red 
osier,  which  has  bright  crimson  bark  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  as  well  as  its  bluish-white 
berries  to  recommend  it.  Then  there  is  the 
low  growing  Japanese  barberry,  Berberis 
Thunbcrgii,  and  the  Japanese  rose — Rosa 
rugosa — both  with  fruits  that  persist  all 
winter  and  are  not  eaten  by  the  birds,  the 
former  like  the  fruits  of  the  common  na¬ 
tive  barberry,  the  latter,  great,  red  hips  as 
large  as  marbles.  Of  course  there  are 
many  others,  too,  but  these  are  the  choicest, 
to  my  mind — and  the  ones  most  likely  to 
succeed  just  for  the  planting. 

And  now  about  the  planting :  how  shall 
it  be  done?  And  when?  And  where?  Of 
course  the  plan  must  answer  that  last 
query,  so  if  you  have  not  made  a  plan, 
that  is  the  thing  to  do  first  of  all.  Perhaps 
the  diagrams  will  help  you ;  there  is  one 
to  meet  nearly  every  requirement,  and 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  followed  exactly,  providing  the 
place  which  is  to  be  planted  is  just  what 
they  are  planned  for — that  is,  sunny  or 
shady,  according  as  they  are  labelled.  If 
none  of  them  are  large  enough,  combine 
two  or  three  as  suggested  and  make  up  as 
large  a  group  as  necessary. 

The  principle  of  planting  is  always  to 
frame  lawn,  of  course ;  and  always  to  keep 
masses  of  both  lawn  and  shrubbery.  There 
should  be  no  scattering  of  shrubs  about 
a  lawn ;  this  breaks  up  the  mass  of  both 
the  lawn  and  the  shrubbery.  Keep  shrubs 
together  and  lawn  intact.  Never  fill  cor¬ 
ners  evenly  with  shrubs,  however,  in  do¬ 
ing  this,  nor  allow  them  to  march  around 
the  open  space  in  single  file  or  double  file 
or  any  way  but  just  as  if  they  happened  to 
grow  there  naturally,  as  they  happen  to 
grow  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  or  beside  the 
road  away  out  in  the  country.  Shrubbery 
must  not  be  handled  formally,  nor  con¬ 
fined  to  lines  of  a  design  as  flowers  or  even 
trees — under  some  circumstances — may 
be.  It  simply  must  be  permitted  to  assume 
the  formation  which  nature  gives  it.  a 
grouping  that  is  characterized  by  easy, 
careless,  close  yet  flowing,  mass.  Corners 
filled  with  ever  so  lovely  a  selection  of 
shrubs  are  only  absurd  caricatures  of 
natural  planting,  and  nothing  can  make 
them  anything  else.  There  is  no  such 
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thing'  as  conventionalizing  nature  in  this 
instance.  Shrubbery  must  be  planted  just 
as  nature  would  do  it  herself. 

The  actual  operation  of  planting  a  shrub 
is  of  course  just  the  same  as  planting  any¬ 
thing  else,  except  that  a  shrub  is  larger 
than  the  things  commonly  handled,  espec¬ 
ially  by  the  garden  beginner.  Holes  must 
always  be  dug  as  large  as  the  full  spread  of 
the  roots ;  and  deep  enough  to  let  the  speci¬ 
men  go  into  the  ground  to  just  the  depth 
at  which  it  has  always  grown — no  more, 
no  less.  Always  aim  to  restore  it  exactly 
to  the  position  which  it  originally  occupied, 
to  spread  its  roots  in  just  the  same  way, 
and  to  bring  each  little  rootlet  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil  just  as  it  was  when  it 
rested  where  it  had  worked  its  own  way 
among  the  earth  particles. 

This  for  an  ideal,  literally,  will  do  more 
to  make  it  clear  just  how  a  thing  should 
be  planted  than  pages  of  directions  could. 
Roots  may  be  compressed  by  the  packing 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  when 
shipped,  but  this  compression  is  easily 
overcome  by  soaking  them  awhile  in  water. 
Drain  thoroughly  after  such  soaking  be¬ 
fore  planting,  so  that  the  tiny  hairlike 
roots  may  separate  and  take  their  proper 
positions  without  being  weighted  with 
water;  and  so  the  earth  will  not  cake 
around  these  and  inclose  them  in  a  clay 
prison  where  they  cannot  find  food  or 
water. 

If  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
wherein  a  shrub  or  any  plant  is  to  be  set, 
is  loosened  and  worked  over  and  then 
mounded  to  meet  the  downward  thrust  of 
the  roots  as  they  leave  the  trunk  of  the 
plant,  the  restoration  is  likely  to  be  facil¬ 
itated  greatly.  Set  the  plant  upon  this 
mounded  cushion  of  earth  and  shake  it  up 
and  down  as  the  earth  is  poured  in  and 
around  over  its  roots,  and  thus  work  it 
easily  into  the  ground.  Tamp  the  loose 
earth  down  at  the  same  time  with  a 
rounded  stick  like  the  top  of  a  broom  han¬ 
dle,  reaching  into  every  crevice  and  little 
obscure  pocket,  and  hammering  sidewise 
as  well  as  down.  The  roots  are  to  be 
brought  into  as  close  contact  with  soil 
particles  remember,  as  they  enjoyed  when 
they  pushed  their  way  through  between 
these  particles ;  and  this  is  pretty  close. 
Moreover,  every  littlest  rootlet  should  be 
thus  restored,  and  each  is  rather  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  large  and  woodv  root 
from  which  it  springs.  So  do  not  neglect 
these  tiny  hairlike  growths,  and  do  not 
allow  them  to  be  caught  in  pockets  where 
they  cannot  reach  the  earth  on  any  side. 

In  order  to  do  all  of  this  properly,  the 
ground  should  not  be  very  wet  when  plant¬ 
ing  is  undertaken.  A  dry  earth  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  work  in  than  a  wet  one;  indeed,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  anything  unless  the 
moisture  is  fairly  well  out  of  the  soil.  So 
if  material  arrives  in  wet  weather  from 
the  nursery,  heel  it  in  temporarily  by  dig¬ 
ging  a  trench,  sloping  on  one  side,  laying 
the  plants  along  with  their  roots  in  this, 
and  throwing  earth  over  these  roots  so 
that  they  will  not  dry  out.  Dormant  plants 
may  be  kept  perfectly  well  this  way  for  a 


Home  of  E.  M.  Sutler.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  “  CREO-DIPT”  Shingle  Roof. 


Esenwein  &  Johnson,  Jlrchitccts 


MANY  charming  homes  fail  to  please  the  aesthetic  eye  because 
of  inappropriate  modern  roofs.  The  effect  of  thatch  with 
“CREO-DIPT”  shingles  is  a  decided  improvement  for 
houses  of  this  sort.  ' 

C,To  give  the  wavy,  thatched  effect  so  much  desired  —  the 

“CREO-DIPT”  Shingles  are 
all  shaped — creosoted — and 
stained  —  ready  for  use. 

C. Write  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  laying  thatched 
roofs,  and  for  our  illustrated 
booklet  containing  views  of 
many  beautiful  homes  with 

“CREO-DIPT”  Shingled 
roofs  with  the  thatched  effect; 
also  showing  many  handsome  residences  with  “CREO-DIPT” 
Shingles  on  side  walls  and  roofs  that  do  not  have  the  thatched  effect. 
Color  samples  and  full  sized  “CREO-DIPT”  Shingles  sent  free 
to  any  prospective  builder  or  architect  on  request. 


“CREO-DIPT”  Shingle  Roof  and- Side  Walls. 
Freeburg  &  Fidler,  A  rchitecis,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


:  ^ . __  _ _  .  . 


^STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO. 
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A  VEXING  PROBLEM  SOLVED  BY  USING 


STAINED 


►“DIPT  SHINGLES 


TO  PRODUCE  THE  THATCHED  EFFECT 


THIS  Catalog  contains  a  volume  of  information  regarding 
Trees  and  Plants  for  Rock  Gardens,  Old-Fashioned  Gar¬ 
dens,  Seashore  Planting  and  Ground  Covering  under  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  and  Shrubbery.  Gives  also  suggestive  planting 
plans  and  planting  lists  for  Rose  Gardens,  Herbaceous  Gardens 
and  Suburban  Estates.  Names  and  describes  desirable  Trees 
and  Shrubs  with  Ornamental  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants,  Trees  for 
Orchard  and  Forest  Planting,  new  and  old  varieties  of  Roses 
and  Climbing  Vines.  Copy  sent  Free  upon  request. 

We  grow  in  quantity  every  hardy  Tree  or  Plant  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Correspondence  Invited. 

The  New  England  Nurseries  Co.,  Dept.  K 

BEDFORD,  MASS. 
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Everywhere  that 
quality  is  insisted  upon 
you  find  McCray  re¬ 
frigerators.  They  fit 
into  the  house  plan, 
ice  from  the  outside, 
open  directly  into  the  kitchen  if  desired,  and  are  always  an  object  of 
beauty  and  convenience.  More  than  this,  you  may  be  sure  that  all 
foods  will  keep  perfectly,  when  put  in  modern,  sanitary 

McCray  Refrigerators 

Germs  cannot  thrive  in  the  clear,  cold,  dry  air,  which  is  constantly 
circulating  in  the  provision  chambers.  All  odors  are  carried  off  through 
the  drain  pipe — no  chance  of  tainting  the  food.  The  linings  are  of 
opal  glass,  enamel,  porcelain  or  odorless  white  wood— easily  cleaned 
and  sanitary.  Special  ice  water  cooler  and  racks  for  bottled  beverages. 

McCrays  are  built  and  finished  like  fine  cabinet  work  with  perfectly  fitting  doors, 
selected  woods  and  superior  insulation.  They  are  chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food 
Laboratories  and  are  installed  in  the  most  luxurious  institutions  and  private 
residences  in  the  world. 

A  wide  range  of  stock  sizes  and  built-to-order  types  offers  a  choice  to  suit  the 
smallest  or  largest  family.  We  co-operate  with  your  architect. 

Write  for  free  book  “How  to  Use  a  Refrigerator,  ” 
and  any  of  the  following  catalogs; 

No.  90 — Regular  Sizes  for  Residences.  No.  73— For  Florists.  No.  J+O—For  Hotels ,  Clubs ,  Institutions. 

No.  69— For  Grocers.  No.  60— For  Meat  Markets .  No.  A.  H.  Built-to-order  for  Residences. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO.  593  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


Chicago ,  158  No.  Wabash  Ave. 

New  York,  231  W.  42nd  St. 
Philadelphia,  206  So.  11th  St. 
Boston ,  52  Commercial  St. 

Cleveland,  1915  Euclid  Ave. 

Detroit,  239  Michigan  Ave. 


Salesrooms  in  the  following  cities: 

Milwaukee,  Water  &  Sycamore  Sts. 
Minneapolis,  i°3  ftth  St. 

St.  Louis,  404  No.  Third  St. 

New  Orleans,  225  Baron  no  St. 

San  Francisco, Geary  &Stockton  Sts. 
Washington ,  611  F.  St.,  N.  W. 


Louisville.  643  So.  Fourth  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  114  Market  St. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Main  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  82  Marietta  St. 

Cincinnati,  303  E.  4th  St. 

Indianapolis ,  1116  Prospect  St. 

For  branch  salesrooms  in 
other  cities  see  your  local 
phone  directory. 


WATER-LILIES 

Subaquatic  Plants,  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses, 
Japanese  Evergreen  Hardy  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons. 

NEW  GOLDEN  VINCA.  Hardy.  (Silver  Medal  and  Certificates 
of  Merit.) 

ASTER  ST.  EGWIN.  A  charming  pink  flower,  grand  for  the  border 
and  cut-flowers. 

NYMPH/EA  DAUBENIANA  (Illustrated).  This  aquatic  novelty  is  an 
entirely  new  type  of  Water-lily.  What  is  most  peculiar  and 
entirely  distinctive  in  this  species  is  that  it  propagates  from  the 
leaves.  Small  plants  commencing  to  flower  at  a  very  early 
stage,  adapted  for  tub  culture,  small  and  large  pools.  Color 
pale  blue.  Awarded  Silver  Medal. 

<6S§”See  catalogue,  free  on  application. 

My  novelties  were  awarded,  last  season,  Four  Silver  Medals,  a  Silver 
Cup  and  numerous  Certificates  of  Merit. 

WM.  THICKER 

Water-Lily  Specialist  ARLINGTON,  N.  J. 


long  time  ;  and  even  after  they  start  into 
growth,  they  will  not  suffer  if  the  work 
has  been  well  done.  Always  cut  away  any 
broken  roots  and  leave  a  clean,  smooth 
stump ;  and  cut  back  as  much  of  the  top 
— proportionately — of  any  plant  you  may 
be  moving  as  it  has  lost  of  root ;  that  is,  if  a 
third  of  the  roots  have  been  injured, 
shorten  in  a  third  of  its  top — if  a  quarter, 
take  away  a  quarter  above. 

The  following  lists  summarize  the  in¬ 
formation  given  above  as  to  the  planting 
of  shrubs : 

All-Around  Planting 

1 —  Syringa  vulgaris  (lilac) 

2 —  Viburnum  opulus  (highbush  cran¬ 

berry) 

3 —  Cornus  paniculata  (cornel) 

4 —  Philadelphus  coronarius  (syringa) 

5 —  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  (spirea) 

6 —  Rhodotypos  kerrioides  (rhodotypos) 

7 —  Diervilla  dorida  (“Eva  Rathke”; 

Weigela) 

8 —  Daphne  Mezereum  (Daphne) 

9 —  Forsythia  Fortunei  (Forsythia) 

10 —  D'eutzia  gracilis  rosea  (Deutzia) 

11 —  Lonicera  Tatarica  (honeysuckle) 

12 —  Berberis  vulgaris  (barberry) 

Combination  Containing  Berry-Bear¬ 
ing  Shrubs 

1 —  Viburnum  dentatum  (arrow  wood) 

2 —  Viburnum  opulus  (highbush  cran¬ 

berry) 

3 —  Viburnum  cassinoides  (withered,  Ap¬ 

palachian  tea) 

4 —  Cornus  stolonifera  (red  osier) 

5 —  Rosa  rugosa  (Japanese  wild  rose) 

6 —  Rhodotypos  kerrioides  (rhodotypos) 

7 —  Diervilla  dorida  (“Eva  Rathke”; 

Weigela) 

8 —  Berberis  Thunbergii  (Japanese  bar¬ 

berry) 

9 —  Forsythia  Fortunei  (Forsythia) 

10 —  Deutzia  gracilis  rosea  (Deutzia) 

11 —  Lonicera  Tatarica  (honeysuckle) 

12 —  Berberis  vulgaris  (barberry) 

Combination  for  Shade 

1 —  Viburnum  dentatum  (arrow  wood) 

2 —  Viburnum  cassinoides  (withered) 

3 —  Cornus  paniculata  (cornel) 

4 —  Cornus  stolonifera  (red  osier) 

5 —  Ligustrum  Ibota  (privet) 

6 —  Ligustrum  Ibota,  Regelianum  (Reg- 

el’s  privet) 

7 —  Diervilla  dorida  (“Eva  Rathke”; 

Weigela) 

8 —  Berberis  Thunbergii  (Japanese  bar¬ 

berry) 

9 —  Forsythia  viridissima  (Forsythia) 

10 —  Deutzia  gracilis,  rosea  (Deutzia) 

11 —  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  (California 

privet) 

12 —  Berberis  vulgaris  (common  barberry) 
The  numbers  on  the  plans  are  in  each 

instance  the  same,  but  they  are  under¬ 
stood  to  refer  to  the  different  planting 
lists,  that  according  to  the  situation  makes 
one  or  the  other  of  these  groups  desirable. 
The  plans  are  measured,  each  square  being 
three  feet  by  three  feet. 
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No- Rim-  Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 

Our  Average  Profit 
$2.90  Per  Tire 


A  Folded  Paper  Flower  Pot 

SE  a  tough  manila  paper  that  will 
not  readily  tear  or  soak  through 
when  filled  with  moistened  earth.  Cut 
into  squares  from  seven  to  ten  inches  in 
size  according  to  the  seed  which  is  to  be 
planted.  Double  back  diagonally  as  the 
cut  shows  and  crease.  Then  lay  flat  upon 
a  table  and  fold  the  point  A  over  to  the 
left  to  B,  creasing  the  fold  i-b  down 
sharply.  The  edges  of  the  paper  B-b 
must  be  parallel  with  the  fold  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  a- A;  you  will  note  that  in  order  to 
make  them  thus,  the  lower  point  I  of  this 
fold  does  not  come  in  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  line  but  a  little  to  one  side  of  it. 


Fold  the  dotted  triangle  over  to  position  B-b- 1 

Fold  a  up  to  b  and  crease  the  line  B-2, 
shown  in  the  second  cut.  Now  bring  the 
point  of  the  paper  marked  C  down  over 
the  front  of  the  “pot”  as  it  lies  before  you 
and  crease  it ;  then  turn  the  whole  thing 
over  and  fold  the  other  point,  marked  c 
down  in  the  same  way  on  the  other  side. 
This  completes  it.  The  top  will  not  be 
perfectly  even,  naturally,  the  creased  points 


2 


The  final  stages,  showing  completed  pot  on  the 
right 

rising  a  little  on  either  side.  But  this  does 
not  affect  its  usefulness.  Neither  does  the 
fact  that  it  will  not  stand  up  unless  set 
close  among  a  lot  of  its  fellows,  or  into  a 
bed  of  earth.  It  is  quite  as  serviceable  a 
flower  pot  for  raising  seedlings  as  any  that 
can  be  bought — and  obtainable  in  quantity 
everywhere,  for  an  hour’s  'work  some 
evening. 


The  Ten  Annuals  For  This  Year’s 
Garden 

( Continued  from  page  281) 

bundle  comes  home  in,  of  any  desired  size. 
And  the  seedlings  transplanted  to  these 
are  really  ready  for  the  ground  without 
further  disturbance,  for  the  pot  pulls  off 
from  the  earth,  which  is  lowered  into  the 


Goodyear  tires  sell  all  the  way  from 
$15.55  to  $104.95,  according  to  size  and 
type. 

The  most  popular  size  —  34x4 — costs 
from  $32.95  to  $37.90,  differing  with  type 
and  treads. 

And  our  average  profit  on  all  these  tires 
last  year  was  exactly  $2.90  per  tire. 


This  is  why  we  tell  you: 

The  worth  of  a  tire  depends,  in  large 
part,  on  what  the  maker  puts  into  it. 

Tires  may  be  made  at  half  our  cost,  yet 
the  cost  per  mile  is  greater. 

Tires  may  be  skimped  to  increase  fac¬ 
tory  profit,  but  the  skimping  shows  up  in 
your  tire  bills. 

The  best  way  to  show  what  you  get  in 
the  Goodyear  is  to  state  our  profit, 
probably. 


That’s  why  you  get  tires  built  as  we 
build  them  for  what  the  Goodyears  cost. 
That’s  why,  at  this  price,  you  get  tires 


that  can’t  rim-cut — tires  10  per  cent,  over 
the  rated  size. 

That  is  why  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  on  le¬ 
gions  of  cars,  have  cut  tire  bills  right  in 
two. 

And  that  is  why  Goodyears  have  come 
to  outsell  every  other  tire  in  existence. 


We  are  the  world’s  largest  tire  builders, 
yet  our  capital  is  only  $10,000,000.  We 
have  no  bonded  debt. 

Our  mammoth  output  and  our  modern 
methods  bring  making  cost  down  to  the 
minimum. 

What  we  save  in  these  ways  goes  into 
tire  mileage.  And  the  meters  on  count¬ 
less  cars  are  showing  what  this  means  to 
users. 

That’s  the  only  reason  why  our  last 
year’s  sale  exceeded  the  previous  12  years 
put  together. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book — 
I4th-year  edition.  It  tells  all  known  ways 
to  economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities.  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  AH  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

(1017) 
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XTO  matter  how  inexpensively  you  plan  your  new  home,  the 
^  selection  of  the  equipment  for  your  bathroom  should  have 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration,  "^tattcfar >d"  guaranteed  fixtures,  because  of 
their  assurance  of  sanitary  safety,  should  be  specified  always.  Their  installation 
will  make  your  bathroom  a  constant  source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction. 


Genuine  'Standard"  fixtures  for  the  Home 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first 
quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  those  who  demand  'Standard" 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  "Standard"  fix¬ 
tures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the 
guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify  "Standard" 
goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and  make 
sure  that  you  get  them. 


Standard  <$amtarj}  TPfp.  Co.  Dept. 
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New  York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Toronto,  Can. 
Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 


.  35  West  31st  Street 
900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

1215  Walnut  Street 
.  59  Richmond  St.  E. 
.  106  Federal  Street 

100  N.  Fourth  Street 


Cincinnati  .  .  633  Walnut  Street 

Nashville  .  315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 

New  Orleans,  Baronne  &  St.JosephSts. 
Montreal,  Can.  .  215  Coristine  Bldg. 

.  John  Hancock  Bldg. 
.  319-23  W.  Main  Street 
.  648  Huron  Road,  S.E. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Hamilton,  Can.,  20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 
London,  57-60  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 
Houston,  Tex.,  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 
Washington,  D.C.  .  Southern  Bldg. 
Toledo,  Ohio  .  311-321  Erie  Street 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 


.  i* 


showing  installation  of 

lunt  moss  air 
pressure  tank 

WITH  POWER  PUMP 


The  Lunt- Moss  Pneumatic  System 
of  Water  Supply  for  Country  Homes 

operated  by  hand,  gasoline,  electric  pump  or  by  windmill, 
is  more  and  more  in  demand.  It  yields  running  water  for 
faucets,  bath,  water  closets,  barn,  garden  and  lawn,  also 
hot  water — in  connection  with  range — for  bath,  kitchen, 
laundry,  etc. 

A  Great  Fire  Protection. 

We  supply  Electric  Light  Outfits  for  country  homes;  also  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines  for  farm  purposes — wood  sawing,  bone  cutting,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  56  AND  LET  OUR 
ENGINEERS  FIGURE  OUT  YOUR  NEEDS. 


UNT-MOSS  CO.,  43  So.  Market  St.,  Boston.  N.  Y.  Office  and  Salesroom:  37  Warren  St. 


ground  without  a  root  being  disarranged. 
Set  them  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
border,  and  to  within  five  inches  of  the 
edge  of  it,  along  a  walk.  The  straggling 
habit  of  the  plants  has  been  much  over¬ 
come  in  the  work  that  has  been  done  with 
them  ;  but  they  still  are  somewhat  uncertain 
and  wobbly — and  need  space,  in  case  they 
do  spread  about.  Their  fragrance  and 
beauty  as  cut  flowers  is  one  of  their 
strongest  points,  and  their  freedom  of 
bloom  is  another  great  advantage.  But 
they  were  for  so  long  a  time  such  a  craze 
that  I  suppose  one  should  be  somewhat 
careful  in  indulging  in  them  now.  For 
they  are  not  up  to  the  mark  of  a  really  fine 
garden  standby  in  many  ways. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  picking  the  flowers  from  annuals 
as  fast  as  they  fade.  This  is  not  only  to 
keep  the  plant  a  more  sightly  object,  but 
to  stimulate  further  bloom.  When  the 
seed  forming  is  thus  nipped  in  the 
flower — not  exactly  in  the  bud,  though 
figuratively  so — a  plant  will  go  on  pro¬ 
ducing  more  flowers  in  the  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  seeds,  that  being  all  it  blossoms  for 
anyway.  So  the  removal  of  flowers  in¬ 
duces  more  flowers,  and  in  this  way  the 
entire  season  may  be  filled  with  bloom  that 
otherwise  would  be  over  in  a  fortnight  or 
a  month  at  the  most. 

Planted  sufficiently  close  for  the  best 
effect,  very  few  beds  or  borders  will  need 
much  care  after  the  plants  are  grown — 
for  these  themselves  will  crowd  out  weeds, 
and  keep  the  space  about  them  clear.  Un¬ 
til  they  are  fully  grown,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  till  the  soil  of  a  flower  garden 
quite  as  much  as  the  soil  of  a  vegetable 
garden.  Moisture  needs  conserving  here 
too — and  though  the  annuals  are  hardy 
and  will  grow  almost  in  spite  of  the  rough¬ 
est  kind  of  treatment,  they  will  do  so  much 
better  for  a  little  care  that  it  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  the  same  plants.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  to  get  the  best  results  from 
any  plants  that  are  forced  to  struggle 
against  the  double  handicap  of  weeds  and 
dry,  hard  baked  soil  that  lack  of  care 
induces. 

For  the  sake  of  the  garden’s  future,  a 
record  of  this  summer  is  to  be  kept — not 
an  exhaustive  one,  but  just  a  simple  line 
or  two  a  day,  as  the  circumstances  may 
demand.  Some  of  the  seed  I  may  save, 
if  the  variety  pleases ;  indeed,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  really  wonderful  and 
valuable  variety  may  be  developed  from 
the  most  ordinary  garden,  any  summer. 
For  the  seed  of  a  plant  of  exceptional  color 
may  lead  to  a  find,  if  consistently  saved, 
the  plants  of  succeeding  generations  show¬ 
ing  this  in  greater  and  greater  intensity 
where  only  seed  from  the  brightest  or 
darkest  flowers  is  saved.  This  is  one  of 
the  “by  products,”  so  to  speak,  that  adds 
to  the  interest  of  the  happy-go-lucky  an¬ 
nual  garden — the  garden  of  change,  of 
surprises,  of  greatest  careless  liberty — the 
one  garden  that,  more  than  all  the  rest, 
is  never  finished  because  every  year  it  is 
begun  anew,  right  where  it  began  the  year 
before. 
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Why  You  Should  Grow  Small 
Fruits 

( Continued  front  page  278) 

The  canes  may  be  cut  back  to  three  or 
four  feet  high  in  which  case  they  will  be 
sufficiently  stiff  and  strong  to  support 
themselves.  More  satisfactory  results  as 
a  general  rule,  however,  will  be  obtained 
by  giving  them  the  support  of  a  tall,  stout 
stake  to  which  they  should  be  loosely  tied 
with  some  soft  material,  or  by  running  a 
wire  along  each  side  of  the  row  so  that 
they  can  be  supported  between  them.  Or 
they  may  be  planted  near  a  fence  where 
room  is  scarce,  and  trained  against  that. 

While  most  of  the  cane  fruits  are  very 
hardy  and  will  stand  the  winters  in  cold 
climates,  the  only  way  to  make  certain  of 
having  satisfactory  results  is  to  give  them 
a  mulch  of  rough  material  during  the  mid¬ 
winter  months.  This  is  for  New  York  or 
more  northern  sections.  It  would  seem  at 
first  that  it  would  be  quite  a  job  to  cover 
the  berry  patch  six  feet  deep  with  leaves 
or  hay,  but  that  little  task  is  got  around  by 
putting  the  canes  to  bed  by  bending  them 
over  so  that  they  are  almost  flat  on  the 
ground  and  holding  them  in  this  position 
by  burying  their  tips  with  a  shovelful  of 
earth.  Then,  just  before  severe  freezing 
weather,  the  canes  may  be  covered  with 
soil,  rough  litter  or  hay,  held  in  place  by 
a  few  old  boards  or  stakes. 

The  winter  mulch  should  be  removed 
in  the  spring  before  there  is  any  sign  of 
the  beginning  of  growth,  otherwise  you 
will  have  trouble.  When  the  canes  are 
again  tied  up  to  their  supports  then  some 
more  pruning  will  be  in  order.  Black¬ 
berries  should  be  cut  back  to  four  or  five 
feet  for  the  main  stalks  and  the  side 
branches  should  also  be  cut  back  a  third 
to  a  half.  The  blackberries  and  the  Cuth- 
bert  raspberries — one  of  the  finest  of  the 
reds,  should  have  the  side  branches  cut 
back  almost  two-thirds  of  the  length,  the 
main  canes  having  been  cut  off  to  about 
two  feet  tall  the  previous  summer  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  the  side  shoots  on 
which  the  fruit  is  borne. 

Dewberries  are  naturally  trailing  plants 
running  along  the  ground,  but  in  the 
garden  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  sup¬ 
port.  This  may  usually  be  done  by  driv¬ 
ing  a  stout  stick  near  each  plant  and  tack¬ 
ing  laths  across  it  at  right  angles  and  at 
a  distance  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  each  other. 

You  can  hardly  kill  a  currant  bush  once 
it  gets  firmly  established.  But  unless  you 
are  willing  to  give  it  some  attention  you 
cannot  expect  even  fairly  good  fruit.  If 
it  can  be  given  fairly  heavy  soil  so  much 
the  better,  as  plenty  of  water  is  an  es¬ 
sential.  In  hot  very  dry  seasons  with  a 
drouth  just  before  the  fruit  matures  it  will 
be  very  desirable  if  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  soil  a  mulching  with  hay 
or  rough  manure  and  if  possible  an  oc¬ 
casional  thorough  soaking  with  water. 
This  is  even  more  true  of  the  gooseberry 
than’  of  the  currant.  Both  of  these  fruits 
like  an  open,  airy  position  and  should  not 


We  paint  ten  times  for 
our  eyes’  sake  to  once  for 
the  sake  of  the  building. 
The  poorer  the  paint  the 
oftener  we  must  renew  it 
to  maintain  the  building’s 
good  appearance. 

The  beauty  of  a  painted 
building  lasts  two  or  three 
times  as  long  if  secured  by 
paint  made  of  Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead  and  Dutch  Boy 
Linseed  Oil. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead — white  in  the  keg— 
any  color  you  want  to  make  it  on  the  house. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steel  kegs,  12/4,  25,  50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch  Boy  Linseed 
Oil,  1  and  5  gallon  sealed  cans.  Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  “Painting  Helps  18,”  full  of  paint  facts.  Includes  catalogue  of  150 
beautiful  stencils  for  walls.  We  have  retained  a  competent  decorator  to  give  advice.  Free 
to  you.  Send  us  description  of  house  or  rooms  to  be  decorated. 


Cleveland  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Cincinnati 


New  York  Boston  Buffalo 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 


HILL’S  EVERGREENS 
Make  Homes  Beautiful 


A  little  money,  wisely  invested  in 
thrifty  evergreens,  transforms  an  or- 
‘Uinary  place  into  one  of  rare  beauty, 
.taste,  elegance.  ■?  We  are  specialists, 
fnot  only  in  growing  but  planning 
artistic  effects.  t»;  Established  *  56 
years.  Largest  and  choicest  selec¬ 
tion  in-America.  Prices  lowest-^ 
quality  considered.  Don’t  risk  fail¬ 
ure.  Hill's  Free  Evergreen  Book  will 
help  you,  and  our  expert  advice 
is  free.  Write  today^for^  book_ 
illustrated  in  colors. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO” Inc." 

j  Evergreen  Specialists  [ 

301  Cedar  Street,  Dundee,  III. 


A  fine  Garden 

Double  the  yield  of  the  garden  and 
produce  earlier  and  better  vegetables 
by  feeding  the  soil  with  the  richest 
of  all  manures. 

Sheep’s  Head  Sheep  Manure 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  Pulverized,  ready  to  apply.  Also  will 
show  quick  results  on  lawn,  flower  beds, 
shrubbery  and  orchards.  200-lb.  barrel, 
$4.00,  freight  prepaid  east  of  Mo.  River. 
Smaller  quantities  if  desired.  Send  for  folder. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO. 

804  River  St.,  Aurora,  III. 

VA  Beautiful  LawiV 
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Samson  Spot  Clothes  Line 


SOLID  BRAIDED  COTTON 
Strong  ::  Durable  ::  Flexible 

Will  not  kink,  stretch,  ravel,  nor  stain  the 
clothes.  Guaranteed  to  last  at  least  five 
years,  even  when  permanently  exposed  to 
the  weather.  Can  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance  by  our  trademark.  The  Spots  on  the 
Cord. 

Send  for  Sample.  Carried  by  all  dealers,  or  write  to  us. 
SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS  BOSTON,  MASS. 


be  expected  to  do  their  best  if  stuck  up  in 
a  corner  of  a  board  fence  or  where  the  air 
cannot  circulate  freely  about  them.  Both 
of  them,  but  more  especially  the  goose¬ 
berry  will  stand  a  limited  amount  of  shade. 
Fertilization  should  not  be  stinted.  Old 
rotten  manure  and  commercial  fertilizer? 
with  a  good  per  cent,  of  potash  used  in 
combination  will  give  excellent  results. 
Two  or  three  plants  well  looked  after  will 
give  quite  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit.  Be 
careful,  therefore,  in  ordering  not  to  over¬ 
stock  yourself,  but  on  the  other  hand  be 
sure  to  take  the  best  care  of  the  few  that 
you  get. 

The  greatest  factor  there  is  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  currants  is  a  merciless  use  of  the 
jack-knife.  Currants  should  be  so  pruned 
as  to  be  kept  in  bush  form  but  with  what 
is  termed  an  open  center,  that  is,  when  you 
prune,  cut  out  shoots  from  the  middle  of 
the  bush  and  keep  those  on  the  outside. 
Cut  out  enough  of  the  new  growth  so  that 
there  is  no  crowding  and  the  wood  that  is 
four  or  five  years  old. 

The  gooseberry  will  require  much  the 
same  care  except  that  it  needs  to  be  pruned 
even  more  severely.  All  branches  which 
touch  each  other  or  which  trail  down  to 
the  ground  should  be  cut. 

The  friendly  and  gentle  currant-worm 
will,  without  doubt,  make  annual  visits  to 
both  your  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes. 
He  usually  gets  around,  bringing  a  large 
family  with  him  a  little  while  before  the 
plants  blossom.  Receive  him  first  with  a 
Paris  Green  Spray,  and  if  he  insists  upon 
coming  back  after  this  when  the  fruit  has 
begun  to  form,  use  Hellebore. 

The  grape  has  been  pre-eminent  among 
garden  fruits  from  time  immemorial. 
Select  for  your  vines,  if  possible,  a  place 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Even  more  than 
with  the  currants  and  gooseberries  success 
with  grapes  will  depend  on  sufficient  prun¬ 
ing.  The  plants  as  received  from  the 
nursery  should  be  cut  back  three  or  four 
eyes  or  buds  at  the  time  of  planting.  Un¬ 
like  the  currants  or  cane  fruit  the  grapes 
bear  their  fruit  on  the  present  season’s 
growth  of  wood.  Furthermore,  if  left  to 
follow  its  own  will,  the  grape  vine  will 
start  out  to  present  you  with  several  times 
the  number  of  bunches  of  grapes  that  it 
could  possibly  mature  in  proper  condition. 
Spare  the  knife  and  spoil  the  grapes! 

Therefore  heed  well  the  following: 
When  your  grape  vines  come  from  the 
nurseryman,  no  matter  what  anybody  may 
say,  cut  them  back  to  three  or  four  eyes 
when  you  plant  them.  And  when  these 
eyes  have  sent  out  their  rapid-growing 
shoots  as  they  are  sure  to,  do  not  leave 
more  than  two  of  them.  These  should  be 
tied  up  to  the  stakes,  wall,  or  veranda 
upon  which  you  are  going  to  grow  the 
vines.  If  you  are  going  to  train  it  on  a 
regular  wire  support,  only  one  of  these 
canes  should  be  left — the  strongest — and 
the  other  should  be  cut  off  some  time  late 
next  fall.  If  the  vine  is  to  be  trained  over 
an  arbor  or  some  other  broad  surface,  leave 
both  the  canes  to  form  the  basis  of  your 
future  grape  and  shade  supply.  The  prun- 


BRANCHES 

Denver,  Trenton,  Omaha,  Minneapolis, 
Dallas,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Washington, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City, 
^art%  Francisco  -  -  Salt  Lake  City. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


AL  " 

WOL 

QUALITY  PLUMBING  GOODS 


The  built  in  Enameled  Iron 
Bath  is  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  cleanliness  and  together 
with  the  overhead  shower  and 
shampoo  attachment  make  it  an 
ideal  bath.  Goods  bearing 
“Wolff”  guarantee  label  and 
“Wolff”  trade  mark  are  a  positive 
assurance  against  disapointment, 
dissatisfaction  and  loss. 


Established 

1855 


L.  WOLFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLUMBING  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY 

The  only  complete  line  made  by  any  one  firm 


GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 

601-627  W  LAKE  ST. 
SHOWROOMS.  Ill  N.  DEARBORN  ST 
CHICAGO 


DAHLIAS  will  make 
your  garden  a  blaze 
of  beautiful  color. 

Truly  gorgeous  in  their  infinite 
variety  of  shape  and  color,  ri¬ 
valing  in  beauty  and  effective¬ 
ness  any  other  floral  combina¬ 
tion.  Grow  in  any  soil,  the 
poorer  the  better.  Bloom  best 
when  other  flowers  wane. 

“Our  Reputation  Set” 

of  five  beautiful  Dahlias,  se¬ 
lected  from  our  500  varieties 
for  their  magnificent  qualities, 
will  convince  you  of  their  value.  .$1  postpaid,  together 
with  our  beautiful  catalog,  showing  “Our  Reputation 
Set”  and  others  in  colors.  Complete  guide  on  Dahlias, 
Cannais.  Gladioli,  Liliums,  etc. 

DAVID  HERBERT  &  SON,  Box  471,  Atco,  N.  J. 
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ing  you  will  have  to  give  it  thereafter  will 
depend  upon  the  way  you  grow  it :  if  you 
use  an  arbor  or  some  similar  surface 
simply  train  the  main  vines  over  it  in  any 
way  you  see  fit,  and  each  year  cut  the 
laterals  back  to  within  three  or  four  eyes 
of  it.  This  may  seem  like  an  awful  waste 
of  nice  grape  vine— but  as  the  grapes  are 
borne  only  on  new  wood,  that  is  on  wood 
of  the  same  year’s  growth,  after  fruiting 
only  enough  of  it  should  be  kept  to  furnish 
a  starting  point  for  next  year's  growth, 
which  will  bear  next  year’s  fruit. 

If  you  find  that  your  grapes  are  not 
ripening  up  as  fast  as  they  should  in  the 
fall,  one  of  two  things,  or  probably  both, 
may  be  the  matter — first  that  you  have  not 
been  sufficiently  severe  with  your  pruning, 
and  that  the  vine  has  set  too  many  bunches 
of  fruit,  or  secondly,  the  fertilizer  which 
you  have  been  applying  is  deficient  in 
potash.  A  “2-8-10”  fertilizer  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  grapes.  If  you  use  an  animal 
manure,  you  should  make  up  the  deficiency 
by  using  plenty  of  wood  ashes,  or  a  little 
muriate  of  potash. 

HOME  GARDEN  ORDER  FOR  SMALL  FRUITS. 
(An  Abundance  of  Fruit  for  Years  to  Come  For  $10.) 


Strawberry 

Raspberry  . , 

Blackberry  . 
Dewberry  .  . 

Currants  . . 

Gooseberry  . 

Grapes  . . . . 


[  x  1 
or 

[  "x  2" 
3x6 


5x7 

5x7 


( 


PLANT  VARIETY  NUM¬ 

BER 

Climax,  early  ioo 

Marshall,  midseason  ioo 

Lester  Lovett,  late  ioo 

The  King,  red,  early  6 

Cardinal,  red,  late  6 

Cuthbert,  crimson  6 

Mumber,  black  6 

Mercerau,  early  6 

Erie,  main  6 

Premo,  early  6 

Lucretia  6 

Perfection,  red  6 

4'5  apart  Lee]s  Prolific,  black  4 

White  Grape,  white  2 

Downing,  pale  green  1 

5-6  apart  Red  Jacket,  red  1 

Industry,  red  1 

Green  Mountain,  E’y 
white  1 

Moore’s  Early,  black  1 

5  or  more  Compbell’s  Early 
apart  (Concord)  1 

Delaware,  red  1 

■Catawba,  dusky  red  1 

Pocklington,  golden  1 


M.50 
1. 00 
1. 00 

■25 

.40 

.40 

•25 

.40 

•25 

•25. 

•25 

•75 

•  3o 
.20 

•  15 
■15 
.20 

•50 

•25 

•25 

•25 

•  25 

•  25 


$9-45 


Framing  the  House  with  Vines 
( Continued  from  page  297) 
plants,  and  will  subsist  almost  any  place 
with  little  difficulty,  but  for  house  use 
some  provision  must  be  made  to  train  the 
vines  upon  the  wall. 

There  is  one  consideration  to  be  taken 
when  thinking  of  planting  directly  upon 
the  house  wall  in  the  manner  here  sug¬ 
gested.  Select  those  vines  which  are  free 
from  insects  and  litter  of  falling  blossoms. 
You  will  find  that  the  most  satisfactory 
will  develop  into  those  leafy  sorts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

When  you  approach  the  problem  of  the 
porch  the  number  and  variety  of  vines  ap¬ 
plicable  is  considerably  increased.  Here 
let  us  repeat  again  the  warning.  Follow 
the  lines  of  construction  and  do  not  make 
vines  grow  over  apparently  empty  spaces. 
If  you  desire  screening  for  the  porch  or 
shade,  use  rectangular  trellises  or  trellis 
arches  and  coax  your  vines  on  these.  A 


wyoNfj- 


The  Winged  Message 


Noah’s  messenger  was  a  dove.  In 
Solomon’s  time,  pigeons  were  trained 
to  carry  messages.  Brutus  used  them 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They  served 
the  Turks  in  their  fights  against  the 
Crusaders.  In  mediaeval  wars  they 
were  more  useful  than  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon  mail 
service,  with  messages  reduced  by 
photography  and  read  through  a 
microscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons  are 
utilized  as  news-bearers  in  isolated 
parts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  carrier  pigeon  is  bred  only 
for  racing.  The  winged  word  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  winged  mes¬ 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute,  but  the  telephone  is  as 
quick  as  speech  itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of  peace. 
The  telephone  is  the  instrument  of 
peace.  The  telephone  lines  of  the 
Bell  System  unite  a  hundred  million 
people  in  one  national  family. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Rhododendron  catawbiense 
True  American  species 


“And  to  paint  these  home  pictures  we  need  chiefly 
American  material.  We  must  face  this  deadly  parallel.” 


What  We  Really  Plant 

70%  European  trees  and  shrubs 
and  horticultural  varieties. 
20%  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
10%  American. 


What  We  Ought  to  Plant 

70%  American  trees  and  shrubs, 
i.  e.,  native  to  America. 

20  7o  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

10%  European  and  horticultura 
Above  quoted  from  Wilhelm  Miller’s  “What  England 
Can  Teach  Us  About  Gardening ” 

I^ELSEY’S  Hardy  American  Plants,  Rare  Rhodo- 
dendrons,  Azaleas,  Andromedas,  Leucothoes, 
Kalmias.  The  largest  collection  in  existence  of  the 
finest  native  ornamentals.  The  only  kind  of  stock 
to  produce  permanent  effects. 


HIGHLANDS  NURSERY 
3,800  feet  elevation  in  the 
Carolina  Mountains. 
BOXFORD  NURSERY 
Boxford,  Mass. 


Catalogues  and 
information  of 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY.  Owner 

SALEM,  MASS. 
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Why  Don’t  You  Find  Out 
What  a  House 
Like  This  Would  Cost? 


SO  many  are  just  like  you — they  put  off  finding  out  the  cost 
of  a  greenhouse  just  because  they  have  a  notion  it  costs 
too  much. 

If  greenhouses  were  priced  in  the  advertisements  as  are 
automobiles,  you  would  soon  be  talking  about  “  Hitchings’ 
Runabout  House  for  $250.”  or  their  “Six  Cylinder  Range 
for  $5,000.” 

You  could  have  a  pretty  definite  idea  what  greenhouses  of 
various  sizes  cost.  You  wouldn’t  hesitate  about  having  one. 

But  you  can’t  advertise  greenhouses  that  way — it’s  not  practical — 
there  are  too  many  varying  conditions  that  it  is  necessary  to  carefully 
consider  before  a  price — fair  to  each  condition — can  be  given. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however ;  for  an  equal  expenditure,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anything  which  would  give  you,  and  those  about  you, 
as  much  genuine  pleasure,  year  after  year. 

Find  out  what  this  house  costs. 

Write  us.  Our  reply  will  be  accompanied  by  a  catalog. 


New  York 
1170  Broadway 


Philadelphia 
15th  and  Chestnut  Sts, 


Factory,  Elizabeth,  N.  J 


THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

offer  a  full  line  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses, 
etc.  Send  us  a  list  of  trees  you  want  to  plant,  and  we  will 
give  you  an  estimate,  or,  if  desired,  our  landscape  garden¬ 
er  will  call  on  you. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue 


help  in  growing  vines  of  this  sort  is  to  run 
a  row  of  staples  placed  at  regular  intervals 
located  near  the  ground.  Duplicate  this 
distance  on  an  iron  rod  or  a  squared  piece 
of  wood  and  attach  the  wires,  allowing  the 
length  you  expect  to  have  your  vines  grow. 
The  wooden  support  or  the  iron  rod  may 
be  held  above  by  staples  and  the  whole 
vine  removed,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  paint¬ 
ing,  without  tearing  down  the  vine. 
Aristolochia,  honeysuckle,  woodbine,  clema¬ 
tis,  climbing  rose,  morning  glory,  Al¬ 
legheny  vine,  scarlet  runner  bean,  Japanese 
hop,  and  kudzu  vine  are  some  satisfactory 
kinds  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  their  requirements  and 
their  appearance. 

Akebia  quinata  is  a  shrubby  vine  with 
beautiful  leaves  and  dark  purplish  flowers 
appearing  in  May  and  June,  liking  a  heavy 
soil. 

Allegheny  vine,  Adlumia  cirrhosa, 
grows  very  quickly,  has  a  mass  of  light, 
pinkish  flowers  blooming  in  summer,  but 
requires  care  and  attention  as  it  is  of 
delicate  growth.  It  attains  a  height  of 
fifteen  feet. 

Coboea  seamens  will  serve  to  make  an 
easy  screen.  Its  foliage  is  green,  but  the 
leaf  veins  are  a  purplish  bronze.  The 
flowers  are  a  purplish  blue,  large  and  cup¬ 
shaped.  The  vine  will  often  grow  to 
twenty  feet,  but  requires  a  good  rich  soil, 
and  should  be  sown  early  in  the  green¬ 
house. 

Clematis  paniculata  should  have  a  sup¬ 
port  of  chicken  wire  or  some  wide  meshed 
framework.  Its  bloom  will  come  in  the 
last  of  August  or  September,  and  adds 
beauty  with  its  profuse,  fragrant  blos¬ 
soms.  C.  Virgimana  grows  to  about  12 
feet,  and  is  another  desirable  sort. 

Dutchman’s  Pipe,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  has 
large  round  leaves  and  purplish  shadows 
and  grows  to  a  considerable  height.  It 
thrives  best  in  fertile  soil  in  the  full  sun¬ 
light  and  is  a  fine  shade  producer.  The 
flowers  are  like  long  curved  pipes. 

Hall’s  honeysuckle,  L.  japonica,  is  half 
evergreen  and  grows  to  about  fifteen  feet. 
It  is  of  easy  growth  but  needs  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  on  wires  or  strings  or  trained  over 
trellises.  The  variety  lonicera  pericly- 
menum  is  the  most  fragrant  type  and  has 
pinkish  flowers.  It  blooms  till  September. 

Hop,  hamulus  lapulus,  is  a  tall  growing 
vine  with  interesting  fruit  and  leaves  of 
dark  green.  The  variety  Japonicus  blooms 
in  August  from  seeds  sown  out  doors  in 
May,  and  also  is  self-sowing.  It  is  one 
of  the  quickest  growing  vines. 

The  kudzu  vine,  Pueraria,  is  a  rapid 
grower  that  covers  great  distances  during 
the  summer — sometimes  40  to  60  feet — 
and  is  planted  from  tubers.  It  prefers 
sun  and  well  drained  soil. 

Morning  glories  are  valuable  also  for 
quick  growing  annual  vines.  The  Japanese 
have  made  many  improvements  in  them, 
but  the  ordinary  Ipomoea  purpurata  is  still 
a  valued  variety.  If  seed  is  sown  in  April, 
flowers  appear  in  July.  This  blooming 
period  may  be  hastened  by  sowing  in  a 
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greenhouse.  The  vine  climbs  up  strings 
or  wires.  The  blue  form,  I.  rubra  coeru- 
lea,  heavenly  blue,  is  first  a  purplish  red 
and  then  a  beautiful  blue.  The  bloom  of 
morning  glories  may  be  hastened  if  the 
seeds  are  either  soaked  or  notched  before 
planting. 

Ipomoea  bona-nox  is  the  common  moon- 
flower,  and  has  great  flowers  nearly  six 
inches  across.  The  vine  grows  to  a  height 
of  twenty  feet  and  is  of  great  fragrance. 
The  flowers  open  in  the  evening,  but  if 
planted  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the 
house  since  the  blossoms  do  not  close  until 
in  direct  sunlight  provide  bloom  all  day. 

Nasturtium  in  the  climbing  sorts  makes 
a  very  effective  companion  vine  to  clematis 
or  the  perennial  pea  or  honeysuckle,  which 
vines  are  often  ragged  at  the  base.  It  is 
the  easiest  grown  vine,  and  if  planted  out¬ 
doors  will  bloom  in  July.  There  are 
various  shades  of  red,  orange  and  yellow, 
generally  mixed  together ;  but  where  color 
effect  is  desired,  it  is  often  effective  to 
plant  only  a  single  color. 

The  Lathrus  latifolius  or  odoratus 
variety  of  pea  will  produce  a  bloom  until 
August,  and  it  should  be  followed  by  some 
later  blooming  vine,  clematis  or  possibly 
nasturtium. 

Scarlet  runner  bean  flowers  from  July 
to  frost  if  sowed  by  the  first  of  May.  It 
is  very  easy  to  grow,  reaches  a  height  of 
ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  likes  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light.  The  flowers  hang  in  bright,  scarlet 
racemes  and  are  exceedingly  showy. 

The  trumpet  creeper,  Tecoma  radicans, 
will  only  flower  where  the  sunlight  reaches, 
but  there  are  now  many  beautiful  varieties 
and  it  seems  to  attract  those  interesting 
visitors,  the  humming  birds. 

If  there  is  an  entrance  arbor  on  the 
porch  or  trellis  work  at  the  entrance,  some 
of  these  vines  may  be  well  draped  over  it. 
Wistaria  in  this  situation  is  exceedingly 
attractive.  Clematis  combined  with  the 
climbing  roses  is  also  effective.  The  best 
sorts  for  this  situation  are  those  flowering 
early :  Lady  Gay,  single  pink ;  Dorothy 
Perkins,  single  pink ;  Crimson  Rambler, 
double  red;  Yellow  Rambler,  double,  and 
White  Rambler,  double. 

For  pergolas  and  for  columns  there 
should  be  some  substantial  support  of 
wood  or  of  wire  about  the  columns.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  quite  as  effective  as  the  delicate 
Virgin's  Bower  clematis  (C.  Virginiana) , 
draped  about  the  uprights.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  over  the  tops  of  arbor  and  trellis 
wistaria,  grapes,  trumpet  creeper,  Virginia 
creeper,  Dutch  honeysuckle,  clematis 
Henr.yi,  the  large  flowering  clematis,  are 
effective.  Two  other  plants  worth  using 
are  Vitis  vidpina,  frost  grape,  a  tall  climb¬ 
ing  variety,  and  Vitis  labrusca,  fox  grape, 
with  large,  furry  leaves  and  reddish  wood. 
Fruit  grapes  may  often  well  be  used  in 
this  situation,  but  do  better  when  trained 
along  rows  of  parallel  wires. 

For  covering  objects  and  for  screening, 
all  the  fast-growing  vines  such  as  kudzu, 
honeysuckle,  hop,  may  be  used,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  the  various  types  of  gourd  make  an 
interesting  cover  with  their  attractive 


Residence  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Calkins,  Jr.,  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Frederick  Squires,  New  York,  Architect. 
A  twelve  room  house  exposed  on  three  sides,  with  many  casement  windows,  yet  comfortably  and  econom¬ 
ically  heated  with  a  Pierce-Spence  Hot  Water  Boiler. 

All  houses  present  different  heat¬ 
ing  problems — some  difficult. 

But  no  house  is  beyond  the 
heating  possibilities  of 


Pierce 


Boilers  and 
Radiators 


This  is  the  Pierce- 
Spence,  a  round 
hot  Water  Boiler, 
with  outside  water 
posts  and  new  tri¬ 
angular  bar  grate. 


There  is  a  size  and  type 
of  Pierce  Boiler  built  to 
meet  every  heating  con¬ 
dition — boilers  for  steam 
and  boilers  for  hot  water. 
Among  them  is  one  that 
will  bring  to  your  house 
— the  one  you  have  or 
the  one  you  intend  to 
build — all  the  heat  you 
need  in  any  weather. 


Any  competent  steam- 
fitter  can  select  just  the 
boiler  for  you  from  the 
Pierce  line.  See  him. 
But  first  send  for,  and 
read  our  free  Primer 
on  Heat.  It  reduces  the 
heating  question  to  its 
simplest  terms  and  will 
enable  you  to  talk  with 
him  intelligently. 


What 

Heat 

for  that 
House? 

A  Primer  for  the  man 
who  is  about  to  build 
a  new  house  or  make  an 
old  house  comfortable 


This  free  Heat 
Primer  tells  in  sim¬ 
ple  language  all 
about  all  kinds  of 
heat.  Send  for  it. 


PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 


242  James  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Show  Rooms  in  all 
Principal  Cities 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME  GROUNDS 

Ornamental,  deciduous,  shade  and  weeping  trees,  Flowering  shrubs.  Barberry. 
Privet,  Evergreen,  Conifers,  Hardy  trailing  vines.  Climbers,  Fruit  trees,  Berry 
bushes,  Roses,  Hardy  garden  plants,  Etc. 


The  Finest  Selection  in  America  for  Lawn  and 
Garden  Planting.  More  than  600  Acres  of 
Choicest  Nursery  Produce, 

We  will  make  a  planting  plan  of  your  place,  selecting  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.,  suitable  to  soil  and  situation,  and  give  you  the 
exact  cost  of  planting  and  proper  time  to  plant. 

Write  for  Catalog  D 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Company 

Est.  1843  New  Canaan.  Conn.  Inc.  1903 
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No  other  building  material  gives  you  all  the 
beauty,  service  and  comfort  that  you  get  from 
Ely-tex  Brick. 

Brick  has  long  been  conceded  these  points  of 
superiority.  But — do  you  realize  that  along  with 
these  advantages 

Hy-tex  BricK 


is  the  most  economical  building  material? 

There  are  so  many  savings  in  a  Hy-tex  house  after  it  is 
built  that  the  slight  difference  in  ‘'first-cost’’  is  soon  elim¬ 
inated. 

Before  you  build  you  should  know  all  about  Hy-tex,  for  somewhere  in 
the  Hy-tex  line  there  is  just  the  brick  you  want.  We  make  over  300  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds- — including  every  color  and  texture  known  to  brick-burning. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  booklet,  “Genuine  Economy  in  Home- 
Building,”  dealing  with  the  problems  that  are  vital  to  every  prospective 
builder.  It  is  illustrated  in  colors  throughout — but  it’s  the  FACTS  in  it 
that  make  it  profitable  and  necessary  for  you.  Easily  the  finest  book  ever 
printed  in  its  field.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  G,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

11  East  Lexington  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
CINCINNATI,  O.,  4th  Natl  B’k  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND,  O.,  Schofield  Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 

Board  of  Trade  Building 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO  .  Rialto  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN  , 

211  South  Fourth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CTTY.381  Fourth  Ave 
OMAHA,  NEB..  W.  O  W.  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  PA.. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Buildin 
TOLEDO,  O.,  Ohio  Building 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Colorado  Buildim 
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‘W’OU  may  be  planning  a  new  home,  or  perhaps  you  are 

1  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  your  neighborhood 

TililjfSjfj 

— it  makes  no  difference,  you  are  entitled  to  the  best  Water 

Supply  your  money  can  buy. 

You  have  a  right  to  all  the  water  you  can  use — Water  for  your 

House — Water  for  your  Garden — Water  for  your  Garage — Lots 

of  it — at  high  pressure. 

A  Corcoran  Tank  Tower  always  means  an  abundance.  An 

overflow  tank  just  below  will  mean  that  water  you  need  so 

much  for  your  garden  when  rain  is  scarce. 

Before  you  do  anything  about  the  water  supply  question, 

IPy  : ;{  ir  jnjynj 

write  and  find  out  how  cheaply  the  best  system  can  be  installed. 

A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Inc.  17  JOHN  STREET,  N.  Y. 

fruits  of  different  sizes,  grotesque  shapes 
and  peculiar  markings. 

When  making  provision  for  fall  beauty 
the  Virgin’s  Bower  should  be  considered 
for  its  feathery  fruit.  Ampelopsis  hetero- 
phylla  is  a  handsome  vine  well  adapted 
for  rocks  or  walls,  but  appreciated  for  its 
blue  berries.  Another  attractive  berried 
vine  is  Celastins  scandens,  a  twining  vine 
with  very  showy  fruits  of  orange  yellow 
splitting  open  and  showing  crimson  seed 
envelopes  like  the  bittersweet  berry. 


Purchasing  Garden  Equipment 
( Continued  from  page  295) 
strument  with  the  handle  instead  of  the 
long-handled  hoe  without  a  terminal  grip. 
The  spading  fork,  if  there  is  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  is  of  greater  value  all 
round  than  the  spade.  Get  a  four¬ 
pronged  type,  with  slightly  incurving 
prongs,  and  see  that  the  iron  is  solidly 
fixed  to  the  handle. 

The  rake  is  constantly  in  use  as  giving 
the  final  touches  to  the  seed  bed  and  mak¬ 
ing  that  carefully  cultivated  surface  that 
is  essential  to  good  growth,  so  smooth  and 
fine  that  even  a  cat’s  foot-print  is  left  upon 
it.  You  must  get  a  good,  serviceable  type. 
The  bow-headed  rake  is  best. 

During  the  process  of  cultivation,  and 
in  fact  during  the  whole  year,  the  ordinary 
draw  hoe  will  be  a  necessary  item.  See 
that  you  get  one  with  a  tight  head  with 
the  iron  running  well  up  the  shaft  and  the 
angle  between  the  shaft  and  the  blade  a 
little  less  than  a  right  angle.  There  are 
various  sorts  of  hoes  for  breaking  up  clods 
and  all  the  many  general  uses  of  the 
garden.  There  is  the  hoe  with  a  shorter 
blade  for  lighter  and  quicker  work  in 
loosening  up  soil  or  cutting  out  weeds. 
There  is  the  heart-shaped  hoe  or  Warren 
hoe,  well  adapted  to  the  seeding  process. 
With  a  little  acquired  knack  you  can  make 
the  drill  for  the  seed  and  cover  it  up  with 
great  facility  in  using  this  type.  The 
scarifier  comes  in  handily  in  scraping  off 
weeds  or  breaking  up  the  soil  when  about 
closely,  and  there  are  good  uses  for  all 
these  types,  especially  if  you  do  not  have 
some  form  of  the  mechanical  wheel-hoe. 
Another  instrument  that  is  of  value  in  the 
small  garden  and  sometimes' may  precede 
the  hoe  proper  is  what  is  known  as  the 
prong  hoe.  At  one  side  is  a  straight 
bladed  hoe  and  at  the  other  prongs.  This 
tool  combines  some  qualities  of  the  rake, 
and  is  particularly  good  for  working  in 
around  plants,  loosening  the  surface  and 
earlier  in  preparing  the  soil  for  seeding. 

In  setting  out  plants  and  flowers  in  the 
small  garden  the  trowel  is  a  necessity  and 
any  good  type  will  do.  Its  work  is 
seconded  by  a  hand  fork  that  bears  the 
same  relation  to  it  that  the  spading  fork 
does  to  the  spade.  Like  tools  of  value  in 
this  connection  are  the  various  types  of 
hand  weeders.  There  is  one  particular 
type  with  a  bent  blade  that  has  a  strap  for 
the  finarers  and  that  can  work  its  wav  into 
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odd  corners  and  leave  the  fingers  free  to 
assist  in  the  work. 

For  the  woman  who  gardens  and  for 
anyone  whose  activities  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  a  flower  garden,  a  garden 
basket  equipped  with  tools  is  a  help.  There 
are  compartments  for  various  articles  and 
as  one  works  one’s  way  about  the  garden 
each  tool  is  handy  and  the  basket  can  carry 
flowers  that  have  been  clipped  without 
mussing  them  up  at  all.  One  good  type  of 
basket  has  two  forms  of  trowel,  a  good 
serviceable  knife,  a  good  pair  of  pruning 
shears,  flower  clippers,  a  hammer,  a  spool 
of  wire  and  a  wire  clipper.  The  wire  is 
especially  valuable  in  training  vines  and 
supporting  bent  down  shrubs  and  plants ; 
and  the  hammer  included  in  this  basket 
comes  in  handily  in  nailing  trellises  and 
vine  strings  and  doing  a  thousand  and  one 
odd  jobs.  The  pruning-shears  are  a  vital 
necessity  to  every  garden,  and  where  there 
are  trees  on  the  place  a  pruner  on  a  shaft 
to  reach  branches  on  a  fruit  tree  comes  in 
as  a  valuable  auxiliary. 

As  plants  mature  the  question  of  spray¬ 
ing  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  efficient  sprayer. 
That  type  of  compressed  air  sprayer  with 
a  galvanized  can  will  do  with  one  of  the 
improved  nozzles.  It  saves  much  time  and 
trouble  and  is  thoroughly  efficient.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  plunger  fills  the  can  with 
compressed  air  that  makes  spraying  pos¬ 
sible  for  quite  a  few  minutes. 

There  is  something  to  say  about  the 
lawn  and  its  special  requirements.  The 
old  joke  of  the  suburban  itinerant  lawn- 
mower  does  not  offer  such  a  bad  sug¬ 
gestion.  To  those  whose  places  are  ad¬ 
jacent  it  is  a  rather  good  economy  to  get 
a  common  lawn-mower  of  the  better  type. 
A  horse  roller  with  a  set  of  detachable 
blades  or  else  a  motor  mower  can  do  all 
the  work  on  a  number  of  places  along  one 
street,  or  in  one  district ;  and  if  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  a  machine  is  shared,  there 
will  be  really  quite  a  saving  in  time  and 
effort  where  there  are  extensive  lawns. 
The  horse  or  automobile  motor  is  essential 
when  there  is  a  great  expanse  of  lawn  to 
be  kept  smooth  and  close  cropped.  If  your 
place  is  large  enough  it  will  be  an  economy 
for  you  to  get  such  an  one  yourself.  At 
any  rate,  even  on  the  small  place,  a  hand 
mower  of  a  good  ball  bearing  type  with  a 
receiver  to  catch  the  clippings  should  be 
included.  As  was  suggested  with  the  lawn- 
mower  the  same  idea  might  be  carried 
out  with  the  roller.  The  roller  is  quite  es¬ 
sential  to  the  good  appearance  of  the  lawn, 
and  nowadays  the  sorts  come  which  may 
be  filled  with  water  or  with  sand  so  that 
the  roller  may  be  moved  easily  and  when 
filled  be  as  heavy  as  desired.  If  you  do 
not  have  the  horse  type  of  lawn  mower 
which  includes  a  roller,  the  roller  possibly 
will  be  found  necessary.  Where  there  are 
tennis  courts,  bowling  greens  or  grounds 
for  games,  such  a  roller  is  necessary  to  the 
equipment. 

Just  for  the  sake  of  suggestion,  let  us 
take  a  small  place  as  typical  and  outline 
what  equipment  would  be  necessary  to 


SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANT 

HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE 
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IF  you  have  traveled  in  England  you  have  noticed  the  beautiful, 
velvety  thickness  of  English  lawns.  Their  character  is  due  to 
centuries  of  careful  selection  and  growing  of  seeds,  achieving  a 
purity  and  quality  in  grasses  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  most  notable  gardens  and  lawns  in  England  are  sown  and 
renovated  with  CARTER’S  TESTED  GRASS  SEEDS.  Of  late  years 
CARTER’S  SEEDS  have  been  used  widely  in  America,  and  have 
produced  magnificent  results  on  hundreds  of  private  estates  and  clubs. 


More  than  three  hundred  golf  courses  in  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  all  championship  courses,  use  CARTER’S  Grasses.  So  do  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  well-known  courses  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain.  This  is  significant — because  nowhere  is  there  such  an 
exacting  test  of  grass  seed  as  on  a  golf  course. 


Learn  the  CARTER’S  SYSTEM  of  Making  and  Improving  Lawns. 
Write  for  The  American  Edition  of  “CARTER’S  PRACTICAL 
GREENKEEPER,”  which  is  replete  with  valuable  information  on 
the  making,  renovating  and  care  of  grassy  lands.  Mailed  Free. 


Catalog  of  the  famous  CARTER’S  Tested  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  will  also  be  sent  Free  on  Request.  Prices  are  in  American  money. 


PATTERSON- WYLDE  CO. 

106  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers  to  His 
Majesty  King  George  V., 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Ask  any  British  Gardener — He  will  tell  you  CARTER'S  SEEDS  are  best 


“COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOUSES” 

A  Most  Complete  and  Handsomely  Illustrated  Book  Designed  to  Solve  Your 
Building  Proposition.  9x12  inches,  150  Illustrations. 

Colonial,  Artistic,  Stucco,  Half  Timber,  Bungalow  and  other  styles  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  General  specifications,  interior  suggestions  and  practical  information.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  cost.  Exterior  and  interior  views,  first  and  second  floor  plans  with  all 
dimensions.  Large  half-tone  illustrations,  and  all  designs  carefully  selected. 

Designs  costing  $3,500  to  $30,000.  Price  $2.00  Prepaid. 
WILLIAM  E.  DEWSNAP,  Architect  150  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 

or  leading  booksellers. 


To  Build  Beautifully  You  Should  Have  These  Books 

More  than  three  hundred  illustrations  and  plans  of  artistic  and  comfortable 
homes  of  practically  every  size  and  style.  Innumerable  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  and  Ideas. 


MODERN  DWELLINGS— 9  x  12  in.  200  Hlus.  ~|  BOTH 

(2,500  to  $50,000)  with  Plans . $1.50  I  BOOKS 

AMERICAN  HOMES — 150  Illustrations.  f  ~ 

(2,000  to  $10,000)  with  Plans . $1.00j  3>2.UU 

These  books  contain  a  profusion  of  the  latest  ideas  in 
GEORGIAN,  COLONIAL,  ENGLISH,  BUNGALOW,  ETC. 

For  those  who  are  Planning  to  Build 
GEO.  F.  BARBER  &  CO.,  Architects,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 
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Alphano  Humus 


Barn 

Yard 

Manure 


These  squares  give  you  the  comparative  enriching  values  of 
best  quality  barnyard  manures  and  Alphano  Humus.  When 
used  freely,  one  application  of  Alphano  lasts  for  years. 


phano  Humus  Gives  to  Your  Lawns 
New  Greenness;  to  Ail  Soils  a 
w  Life  and  Enduring  Fertility 


Used  freely  in  your  soil  it  will  not  only  give  it 
new  life  this  year,  but  will  continue  its  benefits  for 
many  years  to  come. 

For  making  worn  out  or  naturally  poor  soil  fer¬ 
tile  and  friable,  it  is  highly  satisfactory. 

The  government  has  given  it  most  exhaustive 
tests. 

We  have  numerous  convincing  letters  from  Al¬ 
phano  users  telling  of  its  merits.  You  are  heartily 
welcome  to  see  them. 

This  humus  has  none  of  the  flashy  temporary 
stimulating  disadvantages  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

Being  in  powdered  form  it  is  easily  and  quickly 
applied.  Having  no  odor,  it  is  neither  an  annoy¬ 
ance,  nor  in  any  way  objectionable  to  handle. 

Order  some — use  it  freely. 

Five  bags  $5.  Per  ton,  $12.00. 

By  the  carload,  $8.00  a  ton — bulk. 


Alphano  Humus  is  neither  a  dried  animal 
manure  mixture,  nor  a  chemical  fertilizer. 

It  is  an  odorless  black  humus  in  pow¬ 
dered  form. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  it — no  se¬ 
cret  process  of  manufacturing.  It  is 
nature’s  own  vegetable  make — extremely 
rich  in  humus  and  plant  foods. 

This  wonderful  humus  deposit  is  at 
Alphano,  New  Jersey,  where  you  are  welcome  at 
any  time  to  come  and  see  us  digging  and  preparing 
it. 

Nature  has  been  thousands  of  years  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  We  furnish  it  ready  for  you. 


||  Alphano  Humus  Co.  || 

|=f  936  Whitehall  Building,  New  York  tt 

_  H 


A  BOOK  THAT  EVERY  CRAFTSMAN  NEEDS 

Dyes  and  Dyeing 

By  CHARLES  E.  PELLEW 

A  practical  handbook  on  a  craft  that  has  had  too  little  attention  from  competent 
authorities.  Stenciling,  batik  and  tied  and  dye  work  are  thoroughly  covered,  as  well 
as  the  dyeing  of  feathers,  basketry,  leather,  silks,  cottons,  woolens,  in  fact, 
practically  all  materials  that  can  be  dyed.  The  illustrations  include  many  that 
show  just  how  the  operations  are  carried  out.  Illustrated  in  color.  $2.00  net; 
postage  15  cents. 

Your  bookseller  can  supply  you.  Send  for  catalogue. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  y  CO.,  Publishers,  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


take  care  of  its  ordinary  wants.  This  is 
a  fairly  comprehensive  scheme : 


Wheel-hoe . $11.00 

Hoes  .  1.20 

Spading  fork .  1.15 

Rake  . 85 

Pruning  shears  .  1.50 

Trowel . 50 

Weeder . 20 

Tree  pruner .  1.00 

Sprayer .  5.50 

Garden  hose .  3.25 


These  are  the  essentials.  As  not  all  the 
people  desire  a  clipped  lawn  these  things 
are  mentioned  separately. 

A  good  lawn-mower.  .$8.50  to  $9.50 

Roller  .  9.00  to  12.00 

A  medium-sized  horse  drawn  grass- 
clipper  will  be  $65.00. 

When  the  tools  are  bought  in  the  basket 
as  suggested  the  expense  will  be  less. 


Spring  in  the  Garden 

( Continued  f  rom  page  269) 
were  not  aware  of  it  till  one  July  morning 
when  it  poked  up  above  the  sill.  A  few 
days  later,  when  we  came  down  to  break¬ 
fast,  there  it  was  abloom,  nodding  in  at  the 
open  window ! 

Another  spring  excitement  in  the  gar¬ 
den  is  the  pea  planting,  both  the  sweet  pea 
and  what  our  country  folk  sometimes  call 
“eatin’  pea.”  No  rivalry  is  so  keen  as 
that  between  pea  growers.  My  neighbors 
and  I  struggle  for  supremacy  in  sweet 
peas  at  the  flower  show  in  July,  and  great 
glory  goes  to  him  who  gets  the  first  mess 
of  green  peas  on  his  table.  We  have 
tried  sweet  pea  sowing  in  the  fall,  and  it 
does  not  work.  So  now  I  prepare  a  trench 
in  October,  partially  fill  it  with  manure, 
and  cover  it  with  leaves,  which  I  remove 
at  the  first  hint  of  warm  weather  in  March. 
The  earth  piles  on  either  side  thaw  out 
quickly,  and  I  get  an  early  sowing,  putting 
in  as  many  varieties  as  I  can  afford  (my 
wife  says  twice  as  many  as  I  can  afford), 
jealously  guarding  the  secret  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  The  vegetable  peas  are  planted  later, 
usually  about  the  first  or  second  day  of 
April,  as  soon  as  the  top  soil  of  the  garden 
can  be  worked  with  a  fork,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  the  plowing.  We  put  in  first  a  row 
of  Daniel  O’Rourke’s,  not  because  they  are 
good  for  much,  but  because  they  will  beat 
any  other  variety  we  have  discovered  by 
two  days  at  least.  Then  we  put  in  a  row 
of  a  better  standard  early  variety.  How 
we  watch  those  rows  for  the  first  sprouts ! 
How  we  coddle  and  cultivate  them !  How 
eagerly  we  inspect  our  neighbors’  rows, 
trying  to  appear  nonchalant !  And  doubt¬ 
less  how  silly  this  sounds  to  anyone  who  is 
not  a  gardener !  Last  summer  we  got  our 
first  mess  of  peas  on  June  twenty-first, 
and  after  eating  a  handful  we  rushed  to 
the  telephone,  and  were  about  to  ring, 
when  somebody  called  us.  .“Hello,”  we 
said  into  the  receiver.  A  voice  on  the 
other  end  of  the  wire,  curiously  choked 
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and  munchy,  cried,  “We  are  eating  our 
first  peas !  My  mouth's  full  of  ’em  now  !’’ 

“That’s  nothing,”  we  answered,  “we’ve 
got  our  first  mouthful  all  swallowed.” 

“Well,  anyhow,”  said  our  disappointed 
neighbor,  “I  called  up  first !  Goodby.” 

How  is  that  for  a  neck-and-neck  finish 
at  the  tape  ? 

As  April  waxes  into  May,  the  garden 
beds  are  a  perpetual  adventure  in  the  ex¬ 
pected,  each  morning  bringing  some  new 
revelation  of  old  friends  come  back,  and 
as  you  dig  deep  and  prepare  the  beds  for 
the  annuals,  or  spade  manure  around  the 
perennials,  or  set  your  last  year’s  plant¬ 
ings  of  hollyhocks,  larkspur,  foxgloves 
and  campanulas  into  their  places,  you  move 
tenderly  amid  the  aspiring  red  stalks  of 
the  peonies,  the  Jason’s  crop  of  green  iris 
spears,  the  leaves  of  tulips  and  narcissus 
and  dafifodils,  the  fresh  green  of  tiny 
Sweet  William  plants  clustered  round  the 
mother  plant  like  a  brood  of  chicks  around 
the  hen.  You  must  be  at  setting  them  into 
borders,  too,  or  putting  the  surplus  into 
flats  and  then  telephoning  your  less  fortu¬ 
nate  friends.  One  of  the  joys  of  a  garden 
is  in  giving  away  your  extra  plants  and 
seedlings. 

One  morning  the  asparagus  bed,  already 
brown  again  after  the  April  showers  have 
driven  the  salt  into  the  ground,  is  pricked 
with  short  tips.  That  is  a  luscious  sight ! 
Inch  by  inch  they  push  up,  and  thick  and 
fast  they  come  at  last,  and  more  and  more 
and  more.  My  diary  shows  me  that  we 
ate  our  first  bunch  last  year  on  May  ninth. 
On  that  day.  also,  I  learn  from  the  same 
source,  the  daffodils  were  out,  the  Darwin 
tulips  were  budding,  and  we  spent  the  af¬ 
ternoon  burning  caterpillars’  nests  in  the 
orchard — one  spring  crop  which  is  never 
welcome,  and  never  winter-killed  !  At  this 
date,  too,  we  are  hard  at  work  spraying, 
and  sowing  the  annuals  out-of-doors  in  the 
seed  beds,  and  planting'  corn  (the  potatoes 
are  all  in  by  now),  immediately  following 
the  plowing,  which  was  delayed  till  the 
first  of  May  by  a  belated  snowstorm.  Win¬ 
ter  with  us  is  like  a  clumsy  person  who 
tries  over  and  over  to  make  his  exit  from  a 
room  but  does  not  know  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  It  is  a  busy  time,  for  no  sooner 
are  the  annuals  planted,  and  the  vegetables, 
than  some  of  the  seedlings  from  the  hot¬ 
beds  have  to  be  set  out  (such  as  early 
cosmos) .  and  the  perennial  beds  already 
have  begun  to  bloom,  and  require  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  admiration,  and  the  flowers  in  the 
wild  garden — hepaticas  and  trilliums  and 
bloodroot  and  violets — are  crying  to  be 
noticed,  and,  confound  it  all,  here  is  the 
lawn  getting  rank  under  the  influence  of 
its  spring  dressing,  and  demands  to  be 
mowed !  Yes,  and  we  forgot  to  get  the 
mower  sharpened  before  we  put  it  away 
in  the  fall. 

“May  fifteenth” — it  is  my  diary  for  1911 
— "apple  blossoms  showing  pink,  and  the 
rhubarb  leaves  peeping  over  the  tops  of 
their  barrels  this  morning,  like  Ali  Baba 
and  the  forty  thieves.” 

Well,  well,  straight,  juicy  red  stalks 
the  length  of  a  barrel,  fit  for  a  pie  and  the 


DPOGDESS 

Our  wonderful  nation  is  an  ever-growing,  ever- 
progressing  one*  We  have  planned,  we  have  dug,  we 
have  plowed,  we  have  builded,  we  have  mined,  we  have 
made  and  we  have  sold*  We  have  neither  inherited 
our  wealth  nor  have  we  laid  tribute  upon  weaker  nations* 
But  behold!  We  are  the  richest  of  them  all* 

Such  is  progress — the  spirit  that  has  made  this  nation  the  leader 
of  nations. 

Progress  demanded  something  to  replace  “Old  Dobbin*  and 
American  genius  replied  with  the  first  crude  automobile*  This  evolved 
into  the  modern  motor  car*  powerful  and  massive — its  very  hugeness 
making  it  swerve  and  skid*  endangering  life.  So  Progress  demanded 
a  safe-guard.  Game  the  often -inadequate  metal  studs*  and  the  first 
far-from-satisfactory  rubber  knobs*  And  Progress  called  once  more. 

Then  was  invented  the  Republic  Staggard  Tread  Tire*  the  tire 
that  gave  a  real  protection  against  skidding,  an -all-to-be-desired  brake 
control,  and  a  much-increased  m  ileage — truly  The  Tire  Perfect! 

And  Progress  looked,  and  was  pleased. 

THE  REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Republlo  Staggard  Tread  Pat.  Sept.  15-22,  1908 


NECESSITIES  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TOURISTS 

The  Blue  Books  of  Travel 

Vistas  in  Sicily;  By  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Sicily  as  it  really  is.  Its  people  at  work  and  at  play,  its  legends,  its  cities  and  ancient  historical  associa¬ 
tions.  Illustrated.  $1.10  net;  postage  10  cents. 

Italian  Lanes  and  Highroads.  By  Russel  W.  Leary. 

The  best  book  on  Italy  in  ten  years,  being  a  wholly  delightful  and  adequate  presentation  of  its  monuments, 
people  and  atmosphere.  Illustrated.  $1.10  net;  postage  io  cents. 

Windmills  and  Wooden  Shoes.  By  Blair  Jaekel,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Holland— graphically  depicted,  with  realism,  forcefulness  and  humor.  Each  chapter  is  a  motion  picture,  full 
of  color  and  interest.  Illustrated.  $1.10  net;  postage  10  cents. 

The  Real  Palestine  of  To-Day.  By  Lewis  Gaston  Leary. 

“An  unforgetable  picture  of  the  little  land  that  yet  looms  so  large  in  the  history  and  hearts  of  mankind.” 
Chicago  Record-Herald.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net;  postage  io  cents. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Union  Square,  New  York  CITY 
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A  Coldwell  Motor  Lawn  Mower  on  the  grounds  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller’s  estate,  Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y. 


CO  keep  turf  in  good  condition  you  must  have  a  good  lawn  mower. 
Those  who  want — and  know — the  best  always  use  Coldwell 
Mowers. 

“Coldwell”  means  to  lawn  mowers  what  “Kodak“  means  to  cam¬ 
eras.  Each  is  the  leader  in  its  line. 

One  Coldwell  Motor  Mower  does  the  work  of  three  men  and  three 
horse  mowers.  It  climbs  25%  grades  easily.  It  weighs  2,000  pounds 
— rolling  and  cutting  in  one ;  but  it  leaves  no  hoof  prints. 

Coldwell  Motor  Mowers  are  used  on  all  the  principal  Golf  links  in 
America,  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  on  scores  of  parks  and  private 
estates. 


We  also  make  the  best  horse  and  hand  lawn  mowers  on  the  market.  Send 
us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  with  an  interesting  booklet  on  the  care  of  turf. 


Always  use  the  BEST.  The  BEST  is  the  Cheapest. 
Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST. 


COLDWELL 

LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


Chicago 


HJI  pitUll 

boxes. 


No.  1 


No.  2 


No.  3 


Seats  four 
persons. 

Almost  a 
house. 


CANOPY  SETTEE 


You  can  buy  this  famous  Rustic  piece 
from  the  original  designer  and  maker 


Correspondence 

Solicited 


Rustic  Cedar  WREN  HOUSES  by  Parcel  Post, 
prepaid.  Your  choice  for  $1.25,  three  for  $3.50. 

Can  be  fastened  under  eaves,  gable,  on  pole,  per¬ 
gola,  arbor,  trees  or  suspended.  No.  2  is  particularly 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 

***Wrens  never  build  in  colonies,  only  one  family 
in  a  house.  The  many  roomed  houses  so  expensive 
are  unsuitable  and  unnecessary.  Address 


F.  O.  B.  Toms  River,  N.  J.  $20  THE  CRESCENT  CO.  Box  252,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


market !  It  is  our  second  commercial 
product,  the  asparagus  slightly  preceding 
The  garden  is  getting  into  shape  now, 


it. 


indeed ;  the  wheel-hoe  is  traveling  up  and 
down  the  green  rows ;  the  hotbed  glasses 
are  entirely  removed  by  day ;  and  the  early 
cauliflower  plants  are  put  into  the  open 
ground  at  the  first  promise  of  a  shower. 
The  annuals  are  up  in  the  seed  beds ;  the 
pool  has  been  cleaned  and  filled,  the  gold 
fish  are  once  more  swimming  in  it,  the 
Cape  Cod  water  lily,  brought  from  its  win¬ 
ter  quarters  in  the  dark  cellar,  has  begun 
to  make  a  leaf,  and  we  have  begun  to  hope 
that  maybe  this  year  it  will  also  make  a 
blossom,  for  we  are  nothing  in  mid-May 
if  not  optimistic.  , 

The  earlier  Darwins  are  already  in 
bloom.  The  German  irises  follow  rapidly. 
June  comes,  and  we  work  amid  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  the  Japanese  irises  and  the  flame¬ 
line  of  Oriental  poppies,  setting  the  an¬ 
nuals  into  their  beds,  from  the  tender, 
droopy  schyzanthus  plants  to  the  various 
asters  and  the  now  sturdy  snapdragons. 
The  color  scheme  had  been  carefully 
planned  last  winter,  and  is  as  cheerfully 
disregarded  now,  as  some  new  inspiration 
strikes  us,  such  as  a  border  of  purple  as¬ 
ters  against  salvia,  with  white  dahlias  be¬ 
hind — a  strip  of  daring  fall  color  which 
would  delight  the  soul  of  Gari  Melcher, 
which  delighted  me — and  which  my  wife 
said  was  horrible. 

So  spring  comes  and  goes  in  the  garden, 
busy  and  beautiful,  ceaseless  work  and 
ceaseless  wonder.  But  there  is  a  moment 
in  its  passage,  as  yet  unmentioned,  which 
I  have  kept  for  the  close  because  to  me  it 
is  the  subtle  climax  of  the  resurrection  sea¬ 
son.  It  comes  in  April  for  us,  sometimes 
earlier,  sometimes  later.  The  twenty-sev¬ 
enth  was  the  date  last  year.  The  time  is 


evening,  always  evening,  just  after  sup¬ 
per,  when  a  frail  memory  of  sunset  still 
lingers  in  the  west  and  the  air  is  warm. 
I  go  out  hatless  upon  the  veranda,  think¬ 


ing  of  other  things,  and  suddenly  I  am 


aware  of  the  .song  of  the  frogs !  There 
are  laughing  voices  in  the  street,  the  tinkle 
of  a  far-off  piano,  the  pleasant  sounds  of 
village  life  come  outdoors  with  the  return 
of  spring;  and  buoying  up,  permeating 
these  other  sounds  comes  the  ceaseless, 
shrill  chorus  of  the  frogs,  seemingly  from 
out  of  the  air  and  distance,  beating  in 
waves  on  the  ear.  Why  this  first  frog 
chorus  so  thrills  me  I  cannot  explain,  nor 
what  dim  memories  it  wakes.  But  the 
peace  of  it  steals  over  all  my  senses,  and  I 
walk  down  into  the  dusk  and  seclusion  of 
my  garden,  amid  the  sweet  odors  of  new 
earth  and  growing  things,  where  the  song 
comes  up  to  me  from  the  distant  meadow 
making  the  garden  close  sweeter  still,  the 
air  yet  more  warm  and  fragrant,  the  prom- 


ise  of  spring  more  magical.  The  garden 


brings 


then  is  very  intimate  and  dear,  it 
me  into  closer  touch  with  the  awakening 
earth  about  me,  and  all  the  years  I  dwelt 
a  prisoner  in  cities  are  but  as  the  shadow 
of  a  dream. 
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Pheasant  Raising 

IT  is  only  within  recent  years  that  pheas¬ 
ant  rearing  has  been  regarded  serious¬ 
ly  in  this  country.  As  early  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  son-in- 
law  of  Benjamin  Franklin  imported  a  few 
birds  and  made  an  effort  to  establish  them 
on  his  private  estate  on  the  Delaware. 
They  did  not  survive  the  first  winter,  and 
various  attempts  made  during  succeeding 
years  to  import  stock  for  private  pre¬ 
serves  met  with  the  same  sort  of  failure 
until  the  year  1880,  when  a  successful  im¬ 
portation  was  liberated  in  Oregon.  These 
birds  immediately  throve  and  increased 
until  thousands  of  them  were  thoroughly 
established  in  the  State. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock  many  pheasantries  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Oregon,  and  numerous  importa¬ 
tions  of  stock  were  made  from  the  Old 
World  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality. 

Other  States  began  to  establish  pheas¬ 
antries  and  conduct  experiments,  through 
their  game  officials,  private  owners  of 
parks  and  game  preserves  liberated  stock 
on  their  land  until  thousands  of  birds  were 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  Early 
in  the  nineties,  Oregon  was  shipping  thou¬ 
sands  of  pheasants  to  market  in  a  single 
month. 

All  this  has,  of  course,  been  the  work  of 
State  officials  or  private  game  officials  and 
large  estates.  Recently  the  work  has  been 
taken  up  by  boys  and  girls  as  a  fad  or  a 
means  of  making  money  at  home.  Sev¬ 
eral  women  have  taken  it  up  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  rearing  the  birds  in  confine¬ 
ment  and  selling  their  stock,  for  the  most 
part  as  breeders,  and  the  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  In  a  few  localities  they  are  trying  to 
rear  them  as  market  birds.  This  latter 
branch  of  the  industry  is  bound  to  increase 
as  the  native  stock  "becomes  more  hardy 
from  generations  of  acclimated  ancestry. 

The  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  United 
States,  for  commercial  purposes,  are  the 
English  pheasant,  the  ringneck  and  Eng¬ 
lish  ringneck.  The  latter  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  two  former. 

Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  purchase 
stock,  as  they  should  have  a  chance  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  their  new  surround¬ 
ings  before  mating  time,  which  occurs  in 
February,  usually.  It  is  better  to  start 
with  mature  stock  than  with  eggs,  because 
you  will  have  many  eggs  with  which  to 
experiment  the  first  year,  whereas  if  you 
bought  eggs  you  would  lose  all,  if  you  had 
bad  luck  with  your  first  setting.  If  you 
buy  eggs,  order  them  in  late  winter  to  be 
shipped  on  notice  later  in  spring,  when  you 
have  a  hen  ready  to  take  them. 

There  are  many  reputable  dealers  in  the 
United  States  from  whom  you  may  obtain 
stock.  The  prices  will  vary  according  to 
the  quality  of  bird  you  desire.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  ringneck  is  the  cheapest  of  all,  and 
good  stock  may  be  obtained  at  from  $5  a 
pair  up.  The  pure-bred  English  and  ring- 
necks  will  cost  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a 
pair  and  upwards,  according  to  breeding. 
The  fancy  varieties  which  are  kept  largely 
for  ornament  cost  about  twice  as  much  and 


FOR  THE  LATE  BEGINNER 

By  HENRY  HUGHES 

The  title  describes  precisely  the  purpose  of  this  prac¬ 
tical  book.  The  author  himself  took  up  the  game  in 
middle  age,  and  with  his  experience  fresh  upon  him, 
explains  the  correct  principles  of  golf  in  a  way  especially 
helpful  to  the  late  beginner.  The  illustrations  are  from 
actual  photographs,  showing  correct  and  incorrect  meth¬ 
ods,  also  the  various  positions  for  the  different  strokes. 

Illustrated.  60  cents  net;  postage,  5  cents 
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Timely 
hints  for 
the  home 


ENGLISH  Garden  Baskets — handsome,  substantial,  con¬ 
venient — furnished  with  a  complete  equipment  of 
shears,  pruning  knives,  trowels,  weeding  forks,  etc. 

China  and  Glass — a  practical  and  admirable  selection  of 
domestic  and  imported  wares. 

Tea  Kettles,  Table  Dish  Warmers,  Chafing  Dishes — elec¬ 
tric  and  alcohol — Cofifee  Makers,  etc. 

Cooking  Utensils,  Cutlery,  Earthenware. 

Refrigerators,  Kitchen  and  Laundry  Furniture. 

Vacuum  Cleaners,  Carpet  Sweepers,  etc. 

Goods  delivered  free  at  stations  within  100  miles. 


{ewis&Qper 

45th  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  New  York 


There’s  a  suburban  atmosphere  and  privacy  about  the  city  home  which  has  a  planting  like  this  at  the  front  door. 
(1)  Lombardy  Poplar  (2)  Catalpa  Bungeii  (3)  Plane  Tree  (4)  Japanese  Barberry  (5)  Regel’s  Privet 


The  NX/m.  H.  Moon  Company 

Morrisville.  Pa. 


HIS  YEAR  TRY  MOON  S  SHRUBS  AND  TREES 


Among  other  things, 
there  is  a  geographical 
reason  for  your  buying  from 
Moon. 

Our  nurseries  are  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  midway  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
climatic  conditions  are  neither 
those  of  extreme  heat  or  cold, 
but  strike  a  happy  average  for 
the  entire  country.  This  means 
that  our  stock  is  grown  under 
ideal  climatic  conditions  for  suc¬ 
cessful  planting  in  practically 
the  entire  United  States. 

The  soil  is  of  a  rich,  loamy 


Bare  angular  veranda  corners  may 
be  made  attractive  with  one  of 
Moon’s  specimen  Japan  Maples. 
We  have  both  the  green  and  purple 
leaved  forms. 


texture,  highly  conducive  to  a 
strong,  fibrous  root  development, 
while  also  being  of  a  nature  that 
clings  firmly  to  the  roots  when 
dug  for  transplanting.  Careful 
and  systematic  root  pruning  is 
practiced  on  our  trees,  an  advan¬ 
tage  but  few  nurseries  can  claim. 
Over  here  at  Morrisville  we  have 
450  acres  growing  over  2,200  va¬ 
rieties  in  shrubs  and  trees,  to 
choose  from. 

Because  of  such  favorable  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  this  vigi¬ 
lant  attention,  Moon’s  trees  and 
shrubs  not  only  look  well,  but 
transplant  well.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  Order  early  so  you  can 
plant  early. 


I  in  many  cases  $200  is  paid  for  a  single 
!  pair. 

You  will  have  your  pen  and  shed  ready 
before  the  birds  arrive,  with  plenty  of  food 
and  water  to  last,  the  first  few  days.  When 
birds  arrive,  place  the  crate  inside  the  pen 
at  night,  leaving  one  side  open,  and  keep 
away  from  the  pen  absolutely  the  next  two 
days.  The  birds  will  find  "their  way  out 
into  the  pen,  one  by  one,  and  settle  down 
to  peaceful  occupancy  in  a  few  days. 

Any  well-drained,  sandy  loam  will  be 
suitable  for  your  pens.  There  should  be 
grass  and  some  low  shrubbery  to  provide 
shade  and  privacy,  for  the  birds  are  semi¬ 
wild  in  disposition.  The  pens  are  con¬ 
structed  of  ordinary  poultry  netting,  at 
least  six  feet  high  and  covered  over  the 
top  to  prevent  the  birds  flying-  over.  This 
top  wire  should  be  stretched  rather  loosely 
to  prevent  the  birds  injuring  themselves, 
when  they  fly  violently  upward,  which  they 
have  a  habit  of  doing  when  frightened. 

The  pen  should  occupy  at  least  a  ten 
by  twelve  foot  plot  of  ground,  the  larger 
the  better. 

No  elaborate  coop  or  expensive  house  is 
needed.  The  birds,  themselves,  naturally 
prefer  living  in  the  open,  but  a  low,  open 
shed  is  usually  provided  for  shelter  in 
storms  and  to  afford  a  dry  dusting  place. 
This  shed  may  have  a  canvas  curtain  for 
the  front  to  be  used  in  stormy  weather, 
and  should  have  a  raised  earth  floor  which 
is  renewed  twice  a  year  with  clean  dirt. 
Perches  should  be  supplied  in  the  shed  and 
also  outside,  a  low,  drooping  shrub  01- 
dense  vine  affording  an  ideal  shelter  for 
the  birds  in  the  open. 

The  run  as  well  as  the  house  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  for  filth  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fatal  to  pheasants.  It  is  well, 
where  practicable,  to  have  two  runs,  to  be 
occupied  alternately,  while  the  grass  in  the 
unused  one  is  allowed  to  grow  and  the 
ground  to  freshen. 

Where  no  shrubs  or  low  plants  are 
growing  in  your  pen  to  start  with,  you 
must  supply  cover  in  the  shape  of  ever¬ 
green  boughs,  or  biush  covered  with  quick¬ 
growing  vines.  Small  evergreens  make 
the  best  permanent  covers,  but  currant 
bushes  or  grape  vines  will  serve  admirably. 

Do  not  neglect  to  provide  a  sand  pile 
with  plenty  of  sharp  grit  in  it. 

The  pheasant  is  not  a  heavy  feeder,  and 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  feed  too 
much  while  in  confinement.  One  lady 
says  she  feeds,  at  the  start,  by  hand,  tak¬ 
ing  notice  of  the  exact  moment  when  they 
seem  to  feed  less  greedily,  making  note  of 
the  amount  consumed  up  to  that  point. 
This  is  her  standard  for  quantity,  and  is 
fed,  thrown  into  the  grass,  twice  a  day. 
Table  scraps,  chopped  green  food,  and 
meat  food  is  fed  in  troughs  once  a  day, 
at  noon.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  no 
spoiled,  putrid  food  is  allowed  to  lie  about 
in  the  pens. 

Almost  any  edible  thing  may  be  fed  to 
advantage,  for  the  birds  are  not  at  all  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  diet.  All  kinds  of  grain,  table 
scraps,  turnips,  artichokes,  cooked  or 
green  vegetables,  weed  seeds,  clover,  al- 
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falfa,  onions,  grass,  cress  and  chickweed, 
are  welcome.  They  require  grit,  oyster 
shell  and  meat  scrap  or  animal  food  in 
some  form,  the  same  as  chickens.  Worms 
are  obtained  for  them  by  buying  wormy 
meal  at  the  mill  or  grocery,  keeping  it 
damp  and  warm  for  a  few  days,  when  the 
worms  are  sifted  out,  fed  to  the  birds  and 
a  new  supply  of  worms  allowed  to  propa¬ 
gate  in  the  meal.  If  not  enough  can  be 
obtained  in  this  way,  meat  scrap  must  be 
purchased.  A  limited  amount  of  house 
flies,  caught  in  traps,  are  fed,  freshly  killed 
by  drowning  in  the  traps. 

Pure,  fresh  water  should  be  supplied  at 
all  times. 

The  birds  naturally  breed  from  Febru¬ 
ary  to  July.  They  should  be  in  the  pens  at 
least  a  month  before  breeding  season  ar¬ 
rives.  They  are  polygamous,  each  pen 
containing  from  three  to  six  hens  to  one 
cock.  If  you  desire  to  keep  more  females, 
an  extra  cock  or  two  may  be  kept,  but  they 
should  not  all  be  allowed  in  the  pen  at 
one  time,  for  they  are  terrible  fighters  dur¬ 
ing  breeding  season.  Better  results,  as  to 
fertility,  are  obtained  where  the  extra 
cocks  are  kept  in  separate  enclosures  and 
allowed  with  the  hens  on  alternate  weeks. 

No  nest  is  required,  but  a  little  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  given  in  providing  suitable 
places  for  them  to  choose  their  nest.  The 
eggs  should  be  picked  up  twice  a  day, 
packed  in  sawdust,  bran  or  dry  grain, 
turned  every  day,  and  kept  in  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  until  ready  to  be  set. 

Eggs  should  be  hatched  under  chicken 
hens  unless  you  have  a  sufficient  number 
to  warrant  the  use  of  an  incubator.  Pheas¬ 
ant  hens  do  not  make  quiet  sitters  when  in 
confinement.  If  incubators  are  used,  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  chickens 
set  at  the  same  time  to  provide  mothers 
for  the  little  pheasants. 

The  hens,  which  should  be  free  from 
roup,  lice  and  scaley  leg,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  dry,  roomy  coop,  the  same  as 
for  chicks.  The  little  ones  are  allowed  to 
run  free,  after  a  few  days,  the  hen  being 
confined  to  her  coop.  The  brooding 
ground  should  be  mowed  short  before  the 
coops  are  placed  thereon.  It  may  be  a 
grassy  corner  of  the  orchard,  the  back 
lawn  or  a  piece  of  meadow  land  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  dwelling. 

Each  hen  may  successfully  care  for 
from  twenty  to  thirty  chicks,  according  to 
the  time  of  year  and  the  climate. 

The  first  thirty-six  hours  after  hatch¬ 
ing  the  chicks  are  absorbing  the  yolk  and 
completing  the  development  of  their  di¬ 
gestive  system  and  should  be  allowed  no 
feed  during  this  period.  Some  fine  sand 
and  fresh,  crisp  grass  are  placed  before 
them  first  of  all.  followed  by  some  fine  cut, 
lean  meat,  or  meal  worms.  Hard-boiled 
eggs,  chopped  with  fresh  grass,  makes  a 
good  food  for  the  first  few  days.  A  raw 
egg  mixed  with  dry  meal  or  oatmeal  to  a 
dry,  crumbly  mass  may  be  given  once  a  day 
at  first.  The  eggs  may  be  gradually  dis¬ 
continued  during  the  second  week  and  fine 
millet  seed,  cut  oats,  wheat  and  corn 
added  to  the  ration.  A  limited  amount  of 


PARQUET 
INLAID  LINOLEUM 


Throughout  the  House  [ 


THE  LIVING  ROOM 


THE  absolute  cleanliness  of  this  flooring,  its 
remarkable  wearing  qualities,  the  dignity 
and  richness  of  the  hard  wood  patterns,  and  its 
many  other  desirable  features  recommend  it  for 
general  use  throughout  the  house. 

The  finest  fancy  wood  effects  are  reproduced 
in  warm  contrasting  tones  of  mahogany,  wal¬ 
nut,  oak  and  maple.  The  patterns  are  inlaid 
much  the  same  as  in  wood  parquetry,  the 
colors  going  right  through  from  top  to  bottom. 
They  remain  intact  and  retain  their  original 
beauty  for  years. 

WILD'S  PARQUET  INLAID  LINOLEUM  is 
noiseless,  easy  on  the  feet,  less  expensive  than  hard 
wood,  and  never  needs  refinishing.  It  is  not  easily 
stained,  being  impervious  to  water  and  grease;  has 
no  joints  to  collect  dirt;  and  is  perfectly  sanitary.  Not 
only  is  it  easily  kept  fresh  and  clean  with  soap  and 
water,  but  it  actually  kills  germs.  Prof.  Ludwig  Bit¬ 
ter,  of  the  Kiel  Hygienic  Institute,  in  his' experiments 
on  “The  Destruction  of  Bacteria  by  Building  Mate¬ 
rials,’’  found  that  linoleum,  owing  to  the  permanent 
presence  of  linseed  oil  has  a  lasting  bactericidal 
property. 

u  This  beautiful  and  durable  flooring  is 
3  equally  desirable  for  use  in  offices  and  P 


THE  KITCHEN 


THE  DINING  ROOM 


A  BOOK  OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE 

The  Children  in  the  Shadow 

By  Ernest  K.  Coulter  Introduction  by  Jacob  Riis 

Mr.  Coulter,  who  was  for  ten  years  Clerk  of  the  Children’s  Court  of  New 
York  City,  presents  graphically  and  forcibly  the  obligations  of  the  State  toward 
the  “citizens  of  to-morrow.”  In  this  vitally  interesting  book  he  points  out  the 
evils  of  congestion  in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  larger  cities,  and  suggests 
remedies  for  legislation  to  curb  this  potent  factor  in  making  for  delinquency 
among  the  children.  He  traces  the  development  of  the  Children’s  Court  as  it  is 
to-day,  and  shows  its  inner  workings,  drawing  a  picture  of  the  conditions  that 
have  brought  it  to  its  present  state,  and  carrying  the  conviction  that  there  is  a 
wide  field  yet  to  be  entered. 

Illustrated  from  photographs.  $1.50  net;  postage  15  cents 
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TREE  CONSULTANTS 

doubtful 


IF  YOU  have  trees  that  are 

health  or  need  repairing,  pruning  or 
spraying,  get  our  expert  advice ;  ar¬ 
range  with  us  to  go  carefully  over  your 
trees,  study  conditions  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  care  needed. 

If  there  is  work  necessary  to  be  done  to 
preserve  your  trees,  you  want  to  know  it,  to 
be  able  to  guard  against  danger. 

In  the  event  there  is  need  of  our  experts, 
they  can  repair  and  care  for  your  trees  in 
the  most  practical,  conservative  way  possible. 

Another  phase  of  our  work  is  Periodical  Inspec¬ 
tions. 

These  involve  our  making  a  certain  number  of 
careful  inspections  of  your  trees  each  year  and  ad¬ 
vising  with  your  own  men  concerning  the  care  that 
should  be  given  them. 

Send  for  our  booklet  and  let  us  explain  oui 
guarantee. 


Munson  Whitaker  Go. 

H  Jft  FOREST  ENGINEERS  W¥  473Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  ;513  Commercial  Ba 
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dry  curd  may  be  given  and  some  animal 
food  is  a  necessity  at  all  times.  They  get 
much  of  this  themselves  if  the  range  is 
large.  They  should  be  fed  five  times  a 
day  the  first  few  days,  gradually  extend¬ 
ing  the  time  between  meals  as  they  begin 
to  pick  up  feed  for  themselves  on  the 
range. 

There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  pheas¬ 
ants  at  present.  Write  to  the  game  offi¬ 
cials  of  your  State  and  adjoining  States, 
and  any  private  preserves  which  you  may 
hear  of,  and  state  the  exact  quantity  and 
quality  of  stock  you  have  to  offer,  send¬ 
ing  photographs  of  birds,  if  you  have 
them,  asking  for  their  best  prices.  You  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  dispose  of  all  you  have 
to  spare  in  that  wav.  You  may  run  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  poultry  journals  or  a  boys’ 
and  girls’  magazine  and  dispose  of  your 
stock  in  that  way.  If  you  are  rearing 
market  birds  only  you  will  find  your  best 
market  by  getting  orders  direct  from  some 
nearby  large  hotel,  shipping  according  to 
orders  from  the  manager.  Be  sure  to 
crate  stock  to  be  shipped  alive  so  that  they 
may  not  injure  their  beautiful  plumage  in 
transportation.  Eggs  are  shipped  exactly 
as  are  those  of  ordinary  fowls. 

Jennie  E.  Stewart 


Color  in  the  Flower  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  294) 
WHITE  GARDEN 
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Fine  Specimens 

Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 
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SYRACUSE  CHINA 

Where  luxury  and  necessity  are 
combined  in  table  service.  Write 

ONONDAGA  POTTERY  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


A  Pretty  Garden  for  a  Dollar 

WITH  the  approaching  of  Spring  and 
planting  time  grows  within  you  the  long¬ 
ing  for  a  pretty  garden ;  and  your  ambition  is  to 
ma ke  that  garden  prettier  than  ever  before. 

After  careful  thought  and  selection  we  have 
made  a  collection  of  24  varieties  of  flower  seeds 
that  will  grow  a  surprisingly  pretty  little  garden 
having  distinctive  individuality  and  charm. 

,  Here  is  the  collection  —  one  regular  packet  of  each: 


Asters 
Candytuft 
Centaurea  cyanus 
Clarkia 
Collin  si  a 

Convolvulus,  Dwarf 

Cosmos 

Eschsclioltzia 


Larkspur,  Dwarf 
Larkspur,  Tall  Rocket 
Lupinus 
M  a  lope 
Marigold 
Marigold,  Dwarf 
Mignonette 
Nasturtium,  Dwarf 


Phlox  Drummondil 
Poppy 

Portulaca,  Single 
Scabiosa 
Sunflower 
Sweet  Alyssum 
Zinnia,  Dwarf 
Zinnia,  Tall 


A  dollar  bill  pinned  to  your  letter  will  bring  the  collection 
together  with  an  attractive  garden  plan  insuring  color  har¬ 
mony.  Also  our  Spring  catalog  containing  a  wonderful  list 
of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  garden  tools,  etc. .  as  weii  as  many 
helpful  hints  and  suggestions  on  the  cultivation  of  your  garden. 


The  Most  Reliable  Seeds’ 

have  been  renowned  for  their  uniform  purity  and  fertility  ever  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  President — you  can  depend  upon  them. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 

33E  Barclay  St.  Founded  1802  —  111  years  ago  New  York 


ANNUALS  ( continued ). 


NAME.  Season.  Height. 

Vinca  Alba  . August  18" 

Verbena  . June  to  Nov.  18" 


Water  lily,  Tuberosa  Richardsoni.  .  .May-Nov.  — 

Tuberosa  maxima  . .  — 

Nympliaea  Gladstoniana  . .  — 

Nymphaea  odorata  gigantea . . 

Nelumbium  Shiroman  . .  3'-4' 

.Zinnias  . Summer  2' 

A  BLUE  GARDEN 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  there 
are  fewer  blue  flowers  than  any  other 
color ;  certainly  they  are  less  in  evidence  in 
the  garden  ;  but  a  careful  search  of  the  flor¬ 
ists’  catalogues  reveals  a  considerable 
wealth  of  this  charming  color,  only  await¬ 
ing  our  pleasure  to  possess.  To  be  sure, 
not  all  the  colors  listed  as  blue  conform  to 
our  conception  of  a  clear  blue  or  a  sky 
blue,  and  some  discretion  is  needed  in  se¬ 
lecting  plants  which  will  harmonize  in  a 
garden  whose  note  is  wholly  blue,  but  the 
following  list  will  be  found  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  whole,  while  many  of  the 
plants  listed  are  magnificent  in  their  pure, 
clear  tones.  As  far  as  possible,  lavender 
tones  have  been  avoided. 

BULBS. 

NAME.  Season.  Height. 

Crocus,  King  of  the  Blues . April  4" 

C.  Pupurea  . . .  — 

Hyacinth,  Blondine  . April  — 

H.  King  of  the  Blues . .  — 

H.  Queen  of  the  Blues . .  — 

H.  Chas.  Dickens . .  — 

H.  Czar  Peter . .  — 

H.  Grand  Maitre  . .  — 

Early  blue  Roman  hyacinth . .  — 

Grape  hyacinth  . .  — 
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Anemone  Harold  . May 

Chionodoxa  Luciliae  . . 

Chionodoxa  Sardensis  . . 

Chionodoxa  Tmoulsi  . — — 

Funkia  coerulea  . August 

Iris,  Siberica  orientalis . . 

Iris,  Germanica  . May 

Iris,  Japanese  . July 

Scilla  Siberica . April 

PERENNIALS. 

Triteleia  . May 

A n chusa  Italica,  Dropmore  variety .  .Summer 

Anchusa  Italica,  Opal  . '.  .  . _ 

Hardy  aster.  Beauty  of  Colwall _ September 

Sub-Coeruleus . Tune-Tuly 

Thompson i  nana . July-Aug. 

Ajuga  Genevensis  . May 

Amsonia  . June 

Aquilegia  coerulea . .  May-Tune 

Baptisia  Ausaulis . .Tune-Tuly 

Campanula  carpatica  . Tune-No v. 

grosseki  .  . 

persicifolia  . June-July 

pyranudahs  . . 

rapunculoides  . .  .  . . 

rotundifolia  . June-Aug 

Clematis  Davidiana  . Aug.-Sept'. 

Delphinium  belladonna .  Tune-Frost 

Chinense  . j  \ _ 

Duke  of  Connaught . . 

Tulia  . . 

Lamartin . . . 

Catanancha . ’.June-Aug. 

Eupatonum  coelestinum  . Aug.-Frost 

Houstonia  serpyllifolia  . !  !  April-Mav 

Lmdeloha  longifolia  .  May 

Linum  perrene  .  . . Y. "  All  summer 

Myosotis  Alpcstris,  robusta  grandi- 

flora  ...  . Soring 

Myosotis  pal  ust  ns  semperHorens  ...All  summer 

P  atycodon . July-Aug. 

Plumbago  ..  . Sum.  &  Fall 

tstokcsia  cyanea  alba  . July-Oct. 

PERENNIALS. 

Polemonium  reptans  . May- June 

Kicnardsom  . June-Tulv 

s  PHcheri™ 

Scutellaria* coeiestina  ’ .’ .’ .’ .’ .’ .’ ”  July-Aug4’ 

Scabiosa  Japonica - .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' July-Sept. 

risynnchium  Bermudian um  ...  Sprinc 

Stokesia  cyanea  .  ’  Tulv-Oct 

Veronica  spicata .  tulv-SeDt 

Water  lilies,  Nymphcea  Zanzibar- 

'eUNymph«a  Capensi/  ! !  !  ! ! ! !  !  EE  fr°St 

Nymphcea  Grossherzog  Ernst 

Ludwig . .  Summer 


2  -3 
6" 


6" 

s'-6’ 


15-18 

Creeping 


2  -3 


18-24 

Creeping 


SHRUBS. 

Amorpha  canescens . . 

Amorpha  fruticosa . 

Amorpha  Montana . 

Caryopteris  . 

Althaea  coerulea . . . ’ 

Syringa,  Pres.  Grevy  . 

Vitex  agnus  castus . 

Paulownia . . .'  ’ 


June  6'-7' 

June  6'-7' 

June  4’-6' 

. All  summer  3'-4' 
Aug.-Oct.  8' 

May  8' 

,Late  sum.  Small  tree 

May  — 


ANNUALS. 

Ageratum,  Cope’s  Pet . 

Blue  Perfection  . 

Aster,  Azure  Blue . 

Peony  Fid.,  Lt.  Blue . 

Victoria,  Light  Blue  . 

Browallia  in  variety  . 

Cornflowers  in  variety  . 

Convolvulus  minor  tricolor  . 

Annual  larkspur,  dark  blue  . 

sky  blue  . 

Linum  perrene . 

Myosotis  in  variety  . 

Nemophilla  . 

Nigella,  Miss  Jekyll . 

Pansy,  Adonis  . 

Emperor  William . !  .  . 

Torenia  . 


Summer 

August 


All  summer 
All  summer 
Summer 


Summer 


8" 


254' 

1 54’ 


18" 

18" 

18" 

T  ' 


18" 


1 


VINES. 


Wistaria  Sinensis . May-June 

Clematis  Jackmani  . June 

Japanese  morning  glory  . Summer 

Blue  moonflower  . . 

Maurandia,  giant  blue  .  . 


THE  YELLOW  GARDEN 


Is  especially  rich  in  material,  and  the 
following  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
supply  of  available  plants. 

BULBS. 


NAME.  Season. 

Crocus,  Cloth  of  Gold . Mar  &  Apr. 

Crocus,  Mammoth  Yellow  . Mar  &  Apr. 

Eranthis  hyemalis  . April-May 

Hyacinth,  Ida  . May 

Hyacinth,  King  of  the  Yellows  ....May 

Hyacinth,  odalisque  . May 

Hyacinth,  Yellow  Hammer  . May 

Tulip,  Canary  Bird  . April 

Tulip,  Chr  solora  . April 

Tulip,  Ophir  d’Or  . Aprii 

Tulip,  Pottebakker  . April 

Tulip,  Gesneriana  lutea  . May 

Tulip,  Orange  Globe . May 

Tulip,  Parisian  yellow  . May 

Double  Tulip,  Courenne  d’Or  . May 


Height. 

4" 

4" 

4" 

9 

9" 

9" 

9" 

I  O" 

10" 

IO" 

12" 

20" 

26" 

28" 

10" 


c - - - ^ 

Don't  Take  Your  Heating  for  Granted 

It’s  too  important  —  too  vital  to  health.  The  heating  system 
that  you  select  should  provide  adequate  heat  and  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  fuel  and  maintenance. 

The  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator 

will  meet  these  requirements  for  large  and  small  residences, 
schools  ’and  churches. 

The  Kelsey  Zig-Zag  heat-tubes  provide  greatly  increased 

heating  surfaces  and  a  most 
durable  construction  that 
will  not  allow  dust  and  gas 
to  escape  into  the  rooms. 

The  Kelsey  heats  every 
room  to  summer  temperature 
and  at  the  same  time  fur¬ 
nishes  volumes  of  pure,  fresh 
air  from  outside. 

The  Kelsey  Sectional  con¬ 
struction  allows  the  air  to 
come  in  contact  with  the 
very  effective  heating  sur¬ 
faces,  thus  reducing  the  consumption  of  fuel  to  a  minimum. 

Don’t  take  your  heating  for  granted — you  should  investigate. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  a  free  copy  of  “Heating  and  Health” — a  book 
filled  with  valuable  suggestions  for  the  man  who  intends  to  build  or 
who  is  not  getting  the  best  results  from  his  present  heating  system. 

KELSEY  HEATING  COMPANY 


237  James  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York  New  York  Office,  C154  Fifth  Avenue 


Residence  of  H.  Cort  Johnson.  Millneck,  N.  J. 
Heated  by  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator. 


[^“Monroe” 

30  Days’  Trial — Factory  Price — Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  factory  to  you — saving  you  store  profits. 
We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  your  money  back  and 
removal  of  refrigerator  at  no  expense  to  you  if  you  are 
not  absolutely  satisfied.  Easy  terms  if  more  conven¬ 
ient  for  you.  Send  for  book  NOW — Use  coupon  or  a 
letter  or  postal. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  -  Station  4-C,  Lockland,  Ohio 


Is  Y our  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your 
Family? 


Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  re¬ 
frigerator  which  cannot  be  kept  sweet, 
clean  and  wholesome,  as  you  can  easily 
keep  the  Monroe,  is  always  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  your  family.  The  Mon¬ 
roe  is  the  only  refrigerator  made  with 

Solid  Porcelain 
Compartments 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding 
places  for  the  disease  germs  that  poison 
food  which  in  turn  poisons  people.  Not 
cheap  ‘‘bath  tub”  porcelain-enamel,  but 
me  solid  piece  of  show-white  unbreak¬ 
able  porcelain  ware — nothing  to  crack, 
craze,  chip,  break  or  absorb  moisture — 
but  genuine  _  porcelain,  over  an  inch 
thick — as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl 
— every  corner  rounded — not  a  single 
crack,  crevice,  joint,  screw-head  or  any 
other  lodging  place  for  dirt  and  the 
germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  at 
once  for 

Free  Book  About  Refrigerators 

which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how 
to  materially  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing — how  to  have  better,  more  nourish¬ 
ing  food — how  to  keep  food  longer  with¬ 
out  spoiling — how  to  cut  down  ice  bills — 
how  to  guard  against  sickness — doctor’s, 
bills. 
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Lacka-tan 

Real  Spanish 

Leather  Furniture 

Exclusive  designs  for  Library  and  Liv¬ 
ing  Room  upholstered  in  the  famous 
Lacka-tan  Leather  by  the  Jamestown 
Lounge  Company,  whose  productions 
have  long  been  accepted  as  the 
standard  of  quality  and  permanence. 

Lacka-tan  Leather  Furniture  is  made  with 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  in  enduring 
leather,  the  masterpieces  of  the  different 
periods.  With  their  aristocratic  propor¬ 
tioning,  grace  of  design  and  subdued  beauty 
of  coloring,  these  roomy,  softly  cushioned 
easy  chairs  and  sofas  harmonize  with  any 
environment  and  decor¬ 
ative  scheme. 

Willi  age.  Lacka-tan  Leather 
acquires  a  soft  mellow  tone. 

.vet  retaining  its 
superb  quality 
without  sign  of 
wear  or  blemish.  A 
Lacka-tan  chair  or 
sofa  is  at  its  best 
when  furniture  up¬ 
holstered  in  fab¬ 
rics  o  r  interior 
leathers  is  worn 
out  and  forgotten. 
Its  permanent 
character  makes 
Lacka  -  fan  the 
most  economical 
furniture  you  can 
buy. 


“THE  KELVIN” 
English  Library  Rocker 
Chair  to  Match 


Look  for  the  Lacka-tan  Trade  Mark 

Lacka-tan  Real  Spanish  Leather  is  the  premier  product  of  the 
LACKAWANNA  LEATHER  COMPANY,  one  of  the  foremost 
tanners  in  the  United  States  Lacka-tan  Leather  is  sun-proof 
and  water-proof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack,  peel  or  become 
sticky  in  warm  weather.  The  genuine  is  identified  by  the 
trade  mark  reproduced  below. 

A  Free  Book  “About  Leather  Furniture’' 

Our  new  booklet  illustrates  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  examples  in  Lacka-tan  Leather 
Furniture  in  suites  and  individual  pieces 
for  Library,  laving  Room,  Den,  Office, 
Lobby,  Club  and  Hotel.  It  also  contains 
information  about  Leather  furniture  that 
every  home  furnisher  should  know.  With 
this  book  we  will  send  sample  of  genuine 
Lacka-tan  Leather  and  name  of  local  dealer 
who  carries  this  line.  In  writing  please 
address  Dept.  G. 

JAMESTOWN  LOUNGE  COMPANY 

Jamestown.  New  York 

Specialists  in  the  .Manufacture  of  Guaranteed  Leather  Furniture 


Trade-M ark 


“THE  KELVIN” 
English  Library  Sofa 


ORIENTAL  RUG 
COLLECTORS  AMAZED 


An  expert  from  Boston  marked  for  himself  the 
best  rugs  in  the  Syracuse  show,  and  60%  of 
these  were  from  my  customers  who  showed  53 
thick  antiques  of  the  138  rugs  there,  and  in¬ 
sured  them  above  cost.  Collectors  from  New 
York,  Boston,  and  ten  other  cities  loaned  rugs; 
there  were  also  plate  rugs  from  rug-books. 
Visiting  exhibitors,  not  my  customers,  at  once 
became  my  customers.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
If  you  arc  interested  in  only  the  Best  of  Thick 
and  Glowing  Antiques,  write  today  for  mono¬ 
graph  on  Rugs  and  for  descriptive  list. 

All  express  prepaid.  Rugs  sent  on  approval. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 

181  CAYUGA  STREET,  SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Double  Tulip,  Tournesol  yellow  ....May  8" 

Double  Tulip.  Yellow  Rose . May  10" 

Narcissus,  Emperor . May  12" 

Narcissus,  Golden  Spur  . May  12" 

Narcissus  Maximus  . May  12" 

Narcissus,  Trumpet  Major  . May  12" 

Tonquille,  Campernelle  . May  12" 

lohquille  rugulosus  . May  12" 

PERENNIALS. 

Anthemis  tinctoria  . Summer  15" 

Alyssum  saxatile  . June-July  Trailing 

Aquilegja  chrysantha . May-June  2' 

Anclepis  tuberosa  . July-Aug.  2 ' 

Asphodelus  luteus  . July  3’ 

Cactus,  Opuntia  arenaria  . Summer  - — 

Physacanthus  Major  . Summer  ■ — - 

Physacanthus  Rafinisque  . Summer  • — 

Caltha  palustris  . May  1' 

Caltha  palustris,  ft.  pi . May  1 ' 

Ccntaurca  macrocephala  . July-Aug.  3 54 ' 

Centaurea  orientalis  . August  254' 

Centaurea  Ruthenica . Aug.  25L 

Cephalaria . July-Aug.  6' 

Cassia  . July-Aug.  3/4' 

Chamelirium  . June  2' 

Chrysanthemums,  Baby,  Bohemia, 

Flora.  Eagle  d’Or.  Golden  Fleece, 

Overbrook,  Sir  Michael  . Sept. -Oct.  2' 

Coreopsis . July  2' 

Digitalis  ambigua  . July-Aug.  4'-6' 

Epimedium  sulphurum  . July-Aug.  — 

Euphorbia  polychroma  . Spring  2' 

Geum  Hcldrichi  . Sum.  &  Fall  18” 

Helianthus  in  variety  . Sum.  &  Fall  - — 

Heliopsis  . .  — 

Hemerocaliis  ftava . June-July  254' 

Hollyhock,  double  yellow  . June-July  6' 

Iris,  Pseudo  acorus  . May 

Montbretia,  Cocus  miflora  . June-Aug.  18" 

Primula  Peris  superba  . May  9" 

Primula  vulgaris  . May  9" 

Ranunculus,  fl.  pi . May-Tune  1' 

Rtidbeckia,  Golden  Glow  . July-Sept.  s’-6' 

Rudbeckia  maxima  . June-Sept.  s'-6’ 

Rudbeckia  miteda  . Aug.-Oct.  s'-6' 

Solidago  in  variety  . Tuly-Oct.  i8"-s' 

Thermopsis  . June-July  3' 

Trollius  Europaeus  . May-Aug.  2' -2  54' 

Trollius  Caucasicus  . .May-Aug.  2 ’-2 54 ' 

Tritoma  odalisque  . July-Aug.  354'-4' 

Tufted  Pansies,  Lutea  splendens  . . .  All  Sum.  6" 
Water  Lily,  Nymphaa  Marliacea 
chromatella  . All  Sum.  — 

SHRUBS  AND  FLOWERING  TREES. 

Caragana  . Late  Spring  io'-i2' 

Caragana  chamlagu  . April-May  3'-4' 

Chionanthus  . Ear.  Spring  — 

Cyrtisus  scoparius  . . May  — 

Eleagnus  angustifolia  . . .  — 

Forsythia  suspensa . Ear.  Spring  8' 

Forsythia  fortunei . Ear.  Spring  8' 

Forsythia  viridissima  . Ear.  Spring  8' 

Hamamelis  . ....Oct.  io'-is' 

Hypericum,  in  variety  . Summer  i'-s' 

Tasmine . Ear.  Spring  — 

Kerria  Japonica  . Spr.  &  Sum.  4'-6' 

Kolreuteria  paniculata  . .  - — 

Laburnum  vulgare  . Late  Spring  6'-8' 

Lonicera  fragrantissima  . Spring  6'-8' 

Lonicera  Morrowi  . Spring  4'-6' 

Potentilla  fruticosa  . All  Sum.  - — 

Ribes  aureum  . Ear.  Spring  5 '-8' 

Roses  in  variety  . .  — 

Spartium  Junceum  . .  4'-6' 

Ulex  Europaeus  . Spr.  &  Fall  - — 

VINES. 

Cclastrum  scandens  . June  — 

Tasminum  nudiflorum  . — —  • — 

Bignonia  Hunteri  . Summer  — 

Honeysuckle,  Yellow  Trumpet  . All  Season  — 

THE  RED  GARDEN 

BULBS. 

NAME. 

Anemone,  L’eclair  . May 

Anemone,  single  scarlet  . May 

Brodiaea  coccinea  . June-July 

Hyacinth,  Gen.  Peterson  . May 

Hyacinth,  frertrude  . May 

Hyacinth,  Rives  des  Beiges  . May 

Ixia  crateroides  . May 

Incarvillea  . 

Liliutn  Siberica . 

Lilium  elegans  incomparabile  . July 

Lilium  Krameri  . June 

Lilium  speciosum  melpomene  . July 

Tulip,  La  Reve . 

Tulip,  Gesneriana  spathulata  .  . 

Tulip,  Glory  . May 

Tulip,  Othelo  . . May 

Tulip,  Pride  of  Haarlem  . May 

Tulip,  Duke  of  York  . May 

Tulip,  Imperator  Rubrum  .  .  . 

Tulip,  Salvator  Rosa . 

Gladiolus,  princeps . Julv-Aug. 

Gladiolus.  Cardinal  . July-Aug. 

Gladiolus,  Geo.  Paul  . July-Aug. 

Gladiolus,  Falconer  . July-Aug. 

Gladiolus,  Jessie  . July-Aug. 

Gladiolus,  Eugene  Scribe  . July-Aug. 

PERENNIALS. 

Aetheopappus  pulcheromus . July 

Anemone,  Japonica  Kriemhild  . Sept.-Oct. 

Anemone,  rubra  . Sept.-Oct. 

Anemone,  Prince  Henry  . Sept.-Oct’ 


Season. 

.  May 

Height. 

1' 

,  May 
June-July 

1 ' 

18" 

May 

1 ' 

.  May 

1 ' 

,  May 

— 

May 

1 ' 

July 

18" 

.June 

1' 

July 

2'-2  54' 

.  Tune 

2" 

.July  • 

2 ' 

.  Mav 

15" 

.  May 

28" 

.May 

24" 

.  May 

24" 

.  May 

24" 

.May 

9" 

.May 

8" 

.  May 
•  Julv-Aug. 

||4' 

2  54' 
254' 

2  54' 
254' 

.July-Aug. 

.  July-Aug. 

.July-Aug. 

.July-Aug. 

3' 

•July 

2'-3' 

18" 

.  Sept.-Oct 

18" 

.  Sept.-Oct. 

18" 

(New  IS  err 

heals  over 


This  splend  d  oak  stands  on  the  estate  of  the  late 
Julius  E.  French,  at  W  ckhffe,  O.  It  was  entirely  hoi 
low  at  the  base,  because  of  the  decay  of  several  years. 
It  was  phys  cally  weak  and  growing  weaker.  With¬ 
in  a  short  time  a  heavy  wind  would  surely  have 
blown  it  over.  It  was  treated  by  the  Davey  Tree 
Experts  and  has  been  saved. 

The  picture  shown  above  was  taken  four  years  after 
treatment,  and  shows  a  wonderful  growth  of  new 
bark  over  the  filling.  The  new  bark  is  seen  inside 
the  white  spots. 

This  tree  is  a  living  monument  to  the  science  of  Tree 
Surgery,  originated  and  developed  by  John  Davey, 
and  to  the  skill  of  the  Davey  Tree  Experts.  Your 
trees  can  be  saved  by  the  Davey  Experts  also. 


Let  a  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Examine  Your  Trees  Now. 


Sometimes  decay  can  be  seen  from  the  outside— 
Somet  mes  it  can't.  Hidden  decay  is  often  just  as 
dangerous  as  that  exposed  to  view.  Sometimes  a 
tree  owner  realizes  the  condition  and  needs  of  his 
trees— Sometimes  he  don't.  More  often  he  don’t 
Generally  it’s  a  revelation. 

In  most  cases  they  sav  "I  wouldn’t  have  believed  that 
trees  needed  such  treatment,  nor  that  such  things 
could  be  done  with  trees  as  you  have  done.” 

Cavities,  if  not  properly  treated,  continue  to  decay 
and  destroy  the  trees.  Outward  appearances  do  nor 
always  indicate  the  extent  of  the  cavity,  nor  the  con¬ 
dition  of  decay.  Our  EXPERT  examination  will 
reveal  exact  conditions. 

We  will  gladly  have  one  of  our  Experts  examine  your 
trees,  without  charge,  and  report  on  their  etfact 
condition.  If  your  trees  need  no  treatment  you  want 
to  know  it;  if  they  do  need  treatment  you  ought  to 
know  it.  Write  for  booklet  “E.” 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

KENT,  OHIO. 

Branch  Offices: 

225  Fifth  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 

Phone  Madison  Square  9546. 

Harvester  Bldg..  Chicago,  Ill., 

Phone  Harrison  2666. 

New  Birks  Bldg..  Montreal,  Can.,  we 

Phone  Up  Town  6726.  MN&-  *  a 
Merchants’Exch.Bldg.  SanFrancisco,  Cal 
Telephone  Connection 

Representatives  Available  Everywhere. 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  5urgery| 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and  Gar¬ 
deners  taught  by  Prof.  Craig  and  Prof. 
Beal  of  Cornell  University. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up-to-date 
methods  and  practice  are  in  demand  for 
the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape  Gardening 
is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  have 
the  pleasantest  homes. 

250  page  Catalog  free.  Write  to-day . 

THE  BONE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCBOOL 

Dept.  226,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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TN  many  homes,  members  of  the 
■*■  household  have  individual  libraries 
in  their  own  rooms  or  apartments 
where  they  can  store  their  most 
cherished  volumes  and  enjoy  them 
without  fear  of  interruption  and  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  pleasure  of  others.  The  Globe-Wer- 
nicke  Bookcase  lends  itself  ideally  to  individual  li¬ 
braries.  because  its  sectional  construction  adapts 
it  equally  well  to  large  or  small  book  collections. 
It  grows  with  the  library  and  its  units  can  be  re¬ 
arranged  quickly  in  any  number  of  new  and  artis¬ 
tic  combinations.  Exact  duplicates  of  sections  are 
always  obtainable. 

Globe-Wemicke  Bookcases  are  made  in  many 
styles  and  finishes  to  suit  the  color  scheme  of  dif¬ 
ferent  interior  trims.  Sold  by  1500  authorized 
agencies.  Where  not  represented  goods  will  be 
shipped  on  approval,  freight  prepaid. 

“ Booklovers’  Shonping  List” — This  little 
book  lists  the  works  of  great  authors  and 
gives  the  prices  of  the  same  in  sets.  The  list 
includes  the  low  priced,  popular  sets  as  well 
as  the  de  luxe  editions.  Every  book  buyer 
should  have  a  copy.  Sent  free  with  the 
Globe-Wernicke  catalog.  Address  Dept.H.G. 

(Site  Slobc^Wcrmekc  Qo.  C!oh"oati 

Branch  Stores:  New  York,  380-382  Broadwav;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1012-1014  Chestnut  St.;  Chicago.  231-235  So.  Wabash 
Ave  ;  Boston.  91-93  Federal  St.:  Washington,  1218-1220  F 
St.,  N.  W.;  Cincinnati,  128-134  Fourth  Ave..  E. 
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There  will  NEVER  lie  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  ripples- AT. WAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don't  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  arou  inginferior  grades 
Use  ‘'Scalecide”  the  one  sure  spray  for* 
ban  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  "Scalecide”  is  100f«  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi-  ; 
cidal  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard¬ 
's1?  tlie  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEI  ARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
.  r?r,  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept 
,  J  ,  ror  new  book  let— "  Pratt’s  Hand- 
book  for  Fruit  Growers”  and  "Scale- 
cide  the  Tree  Suer.”  Roth  free 

BQ  PRATT  COMP ant' 

50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


Anemone,  Alice  . Sept. -Oct. 

Cactus,  Echinocactus  . Summer 

Cactus,  Simpsoni  . Summer 

Aethionema  . May- Aug. 

Armeria  maritima  splcndcns . All  Sum. 

Callirhoe  involucrata  . All  Sum. 

Chelone  Lyonii  . June 

Chrysanthemum.  King  Phillip . Sept. -Nov. 

Chrysanthemum,  Victor  . Sept. -Nov. 

Chrysanthemum,  Strathmeath  ... -Sept. -Nov. 
Chrysanthemum.  Queen  of  Bulgaria. Sept.-Nov. 
Dianthus,  Latifotius  atrococcineus .  .June  to  Fall 

Dodecatheon  . Spring 

Geurn  coccineum  . Sum. -Fall 

Heuchera  sanguinea  . ‘'urnmer 

H  cucher  a  rosea  . Summer 

Hollyhock  . Summer 

Incarvillea  grandifiora  . Summer 

Lychnis  chalcldonica  . June-July 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  fl.pl . June-Tuly 

Lythrum  .  . . July-Sept. 

Monarda  didyma  . Aug. 

Monarda  rosea  . Aug. 

Monarda  splendens  . Aug. 

Peony  in  var . June 

Pemtstemon  . June- Aug. 

Phlox,  Bechant,  Geo.  A.  Strollin,’ 

P.  Struthers,  Siebold . .  .  .June-Oct. 

Pinks,  Comet,  Homer,  Marian, 

Sony,  de  Salle . May-June 

Potentilla  Moabiana . June- Aug. 

Potentilla  sanguinea  . June- Aug. 

Potentilla  Vulcan  . June-Aug. 

Pyrethrum.  Alfred  . June 

Poppy,  Oriental  . June 

Rehmania  . June 

Saponaria  oxvnoides  . Summer 

Saxifraga  orbicularis . Spring 

Saxifraga  splendens  . Spring 

Silene  Schafta  . July-Oct. 

Silene  asteris  grandifiora  . July-Aug. 

Tritoma  . Sept. 

Valerian  . June-July 

Water  lily.  Nymphaea  gloriosa.... All  Sum. 


Nymphaea  lucida  . 

Nymphaea  James  Gurney 
Nymphaea  mariiacea  ignea 
Nymphaea  Wm.  Falconer.. 


Nelumbium,  Osiris  . July-Frost 

Netumbium  Parkinensis  rubrum. ..  .July-Frost 
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SHRUBS  AND  FLOWERING  TREES. 


Azalea  vaseyi 


Lonicera  Periclymenum  Belgica. 
Lonicera  malus  doribunda  f.  1 

kensi  . 

Robinia  hispida  . 

Roses  in  var . . . 


ANNUALS. 

Abronia  . 

Althaea.  Duchesse  de  Brabrai 
Aster,  late  branching,  etc.  . 

Aster,  Crimson  King . 

Balsam,  camellia-flowered  .  .  . 

Beilis  perennis . 

Candytuft,  carmine  . 

Carnations,  Marguerite,  brigh 
Centaurea,  brilliant  rose... 

Cornflower,  rose  . 

Convolvulus  minor . 

Cuphea  . 

Cosmos  . 

Dahlias  in  var . 

Dianthus,  fireball  . 

Dianthus,  Lucifer  . 

Dianthus.  Crimson  Ball . 

Dianthus,  Vesuvius . 

Gaillardia  amblyodev  . 

Godetia,  gloriosa  . 

Godetia,  brilliant  . 

Hollyhock  . 

Impatiens,  Sultana  . 

Larkspur,  lustrous  carmine.. 
Lychnis  . 


Petunias  . 

Phlox  Drummond 

Portulacca  . 

Scabiosa  . 

Sweet  Peas 
Stock,  La  France. 
Stock,  blood  red. 

Vinca  rosea . 

Zinnia  . 


VINES. 


Clematis,  Montana  rubr 
Clematis,  coccinea  .... 
Clematis,  Ville  de  Lyon 
Honeysuckle,  coral  .  . . 
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Your  Home 

and  your  Neighbor’s 

Of  course  you  want  your  house  to  he 
a  credit  to  your  neighborhood, — which 
means  that  it  must  be  kept  well  painted. 
Good  paint  means  complete  protection 
and  lasting  beauty,  but  it  all  depends 
upon  the  brand  of  paint  you  choose. 

It  pays  to  get  the  best — pays  in  dollars  and  cents,  as 
well  as  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  a  good 
job  well  done;  and  you  will  get  best  results  by  using 

High  Standard 

LIQUID  PAINT 

We  have  been  studying  scientific  paint-making  for 
over  forty  years,  and  every  can  of  “High  Standard”  is 
the  best  that  modern  science  has  produced.  The  “Little 
Blue  Flag”  on  every  can  is  the  mark  of  superior  quality. 
“High  Standard”  will  give  your  house  a  commanding 
beauty  and  a  permanency  of  protection  that  will  be 
worth  many  times  the  cost  to  you. 

For  the  interior  walls  use 

Lowe  Brothers  Mellotone 

the  modern  flat  wall  finish.  It  is  washable,,  fadeless, 
and  durable,  and  its  soft  beautiful  colors  give  most 
pleasing  effects.  Send  for  color  cards. 

Ask  your  local  High  Standard**  dealer-agent 
to  give  you  Paint  Information  and  color  combinations 
for  exteriors,  interior  walls,  floors,  woodwork,  etc. 

Valuable  Books — Free 
Have  the  best  looking  house  in 
your  neighborhood .  Our  booklets 
will  tell  you  how — “ Homes  At¬ 
tractive  from  Gate  to  Garret ,”  and 
“ Mellotone  Your  IValls."  Sent 
free  to  readers  of  this  magazine. 
Write  today.  Also  let  us  help  with 
your  special  decorative  problems. 
The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 
464  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Fosion,  NewY ork,  Chicago,  Kansas  City 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


loo 


your 


HI8H  SIM8M3tll 

LIQUID- PAINT. 


Nr\  •*«  tir  a  v  A  splendid  lot  of  trees  Jttjt 

U  r  W  «X  y  Send  for  Catalog.  Qfr 

MS|  I  a  r;  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 

^  ®  New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
will  send,  on  request,  their  new  catalog,  which  describes  the 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB-ZEISS  T£|^R 

and  other  photographic  lenses.  This  catalog  is  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  photography. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Chamberlain  (El  Gage 

Send  for  Catalogue  South  Natick,  MaSS. 
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OU  i  or  the  ordinary 
fabrics  to  suit  all  styles 
of  decorations,  wonderfully  in¬ 
expensive  and  effective. 
Reproductions  of  1 5th  Century  Orna¬ 
ment,  chiefly  taken  from  brocades  and 
stuffs  found  in  paintings  by  famous 
old  masters. 

Copies  of  rare  pieces  from  Musee  de 
Cluny,  Musee  de  Lyon  and  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Large  varieties 
of  weaves  and  textures,  plain  and  in 
design. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  color-fast  to  sun  and 
water,  even  in  most  delicate  shades. 

Each  bolt  bears  the  guarantee  tag  shown 
below.  Insist  upon  seeing  this  guarantee  be¬ 
fore  purchasing. 

Leading  stores  everywhere. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  book,  “Draping  the 
Home,”  showing  a  variety  of  practical  in¬ 
teriors  in  color ;  or  write  to  us  for  it. 

ORINOKA  MILLS 

215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Guarantee — These  goods  are  guaranteed 
absolutely  fadeless.  If  color  changes  from 
exposure  to  the  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the 
merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  them 
with  new  goods  or  refund  the  purchase  price. 
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The  Stephenson  System  of 
Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Keeps  your  garbage  out  of  sight 
in  the  ground,  away  from  the 
cats,  dogs  and  typhoid  fly. 
tti  “Thousands  in  Use.” 

Underground, 

Garbage  and  Refuse  Receivers 

A  fireproof  and  sanitary  disposal 
of  ashes,  refuse  and  oily  waste. 

Our  Underground  Barth  Closet 
means  freedom  from  contaminated 
water  supply. 

/ n  use  nine  years.  It  pays  to  look  us  up. 

Sold  direct.  Send  for  circulars. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr 
20  Farrar  St.  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Knowing  the  Flowers  by  Name 

EVERY  little  while  you  hear  this  re¬ 
mark:  “I  never  can  remember  the 
names  of  flowers.”  Change  “can”  to  “do” 
and  it  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth.  Many 
do  not  remember  the  names  of  flowers; 
that  is  lamentably  apparent ;  but  anyone 
can  remember  them  if  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested.  It  is  only  a  question  of  training  the 
mind,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

The  memory  will  be  helped  a  great  deal 
if  the  striking  similarity  of  the  rules  of 
naming  flowers  and  civilized  human 
beings  is  grasped  clearly.  In  the  botanical 
world  the  natural  orders  are  divided  into 
genera.  Each  genus,  or  family,  has  a 
name,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
surname  of  a  man  or  woman.  Only  the 
generic  name  always  comes  first,  a  plan 
which  has  much  in  its  favor.  A  genus,  in 
turn,  is  divided  into  species.  This  neces¬ 
sitates  a  Christian  name,  so  to  speak;  in 
botany  it  is  called  specific.  Usually  there 
is  only  one  specific  name ;  but,  as  with  the 
human  race,  there  may  be  another  that  is 
still  more  specific.  Thus,  to  make  the 
correspondence  clearer : 

Order  Genus  Species 

Cruciferae  Iberis  gibraltarica 

American  Jones  Hezekiah 

Latin  is  used  for  orders,  genera  and 
species,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the 
universal  language  of  science.  The  order 
and  specific  names  are  translatable  into 
any  language ;  the  generic  name  not  al¬ 
ways,  as  in  the  case  of  wistaria,  which  is 
coined  from  wistar.  In  the  instance  just 
mentioned  the  plant  is  Gibraltar  candytuft 
and  it  belongs  to  the  order  of  cross¬ 
bearers.  Candytuft  is  doubtless  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Candia  tuft,  as  the  first  species 
cultivated  (L.  umbellata )  was  discovered 
on  that  island.  Gibraltar  implies  habitat, 
but  not  a  geographical  restriction  of  range. 
Cross-bearers  are  so  called  because  the 
four  petals  of  the  blossoms  of  plants  in 
this  order  form  a  cross. 

As  plants  come  into  cultivation,  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  wild  state,  they  generally 
acquire  a  common  name,  which  may  be 
a  literal  translation  or  something  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  fancied  resemblance  or  a  mere 
notion.  Literally  Viola  tricolor  would  be 
the  tri-colored  violet,  but  that  is  not  its 
customary  name;  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country  the  plant  has  numerous  popular 
names.  So  the  coriespondence  may  be 
carried  still  farther  by  the  statement  that 
flowers,  as  well  as  human  beings,  frequent¬ 
ly  have  nicknames — sometimes  strikingly 
appropriate  and  again  quite  unfathomable 
as  to  the  one  reason  therefor. 

If  only  the  correspondence  had  stopped 
right  there.  But  flower  names  change ;  by 
force,  not  volition.  Some  one  says  to 
Bignonia  radicals,  “Here,  you ;  from  this 
time  on  your  name  will  be  Tecoma  radi¬ 
cans  and  don't  mind  what  So-and-so  says 
to  the  contrary.  Understand?”  Or  to 
Geum  coccineum,  “A  mistake  was  made  at 
your  christening,  it  seems.  You  are  not 
G.  coccineum  but  G.  chiloense.”  So  in 
looking  over  the  pages  of  the  floral 
directory  you  occasionally  have  reason  to 


THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

1023  Forty-fifth  Avenue 
Chicago,  Ill. 


An  I  II  C  engine  reduces  the  cost  of  a  plentiful 
water  supply  for  house,  barns  and  grounds;  it  en¬ 
ables  you  to  install  an  independent  lighting  plant. 
It  furnishes  dependable  power  for  running  the  many 
machines  made  necessary  by  modern  country  life. 

An  I H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

operates  on  the  cheapest  'or  most  convenient  fuel — 
kerosene,  distillate,  naphtha,  alcohol,  gasoline,  or 
gas.  It  requires  little  attention  beyond  keeping  the 
oil  cups  filled  and  replenishing  the  fuel  supply. 

You  can  secure  an  I  H’  C  engine  in  any  size  from 
i  to  so  horsepower,  made  in  any  approved  style, 
horizontal  or  vertical;  portable  or  stationary,  air¬ 
cooled,  hopper-cooled  or  tank-cooled.  Oil  tractors 
for  plowing,  seeding,  harvesting,  threshing,  etc.,  12 
to  60  horsepower. 

For  catalogues  and  full  information  address 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

168  Harvester  Building  Chicago  USA 


Comfort 
at  Little 
Cost 


The  Roof  is  More  Than 
Simply  Protection 
Against  the  Weather 

It  is  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  your  home.  The  feature  that  is 
first  to  be  seen  and  that  makes  or 
mars  the  rest. 

Flex-a-Tile 
Asphalt  Shingles 

are  as  durable  as  slate — as  light  and 
as  economical  as  wood  and  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  tile. 

Made  of  solid  asphalt,  surfaced 
with  chipped  slate  or  granite  in  rich 
natural  colors  of  green  or  red — 
colors  that  can't  come  off  or  fade 
because  they  are  natural. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  for  the  Flex-a-Tile 
Book  and  a  free  sample 


fl.  great  proposition  for  wide-a-wake  dealers — 
write  for  details 
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LILIES,  the  ARISTOCRATS 
of  the  GARDEN 

Their  IDEAL  beauty  should  not 
fail  wherever  flowers  bloom. 

OUR  APRIL  OFFER 

Every  bulb  sent  out'  is 
SOUND,  plump  and  will  dower 
first  season. 

Every  LILY  offered  here  is 
“HARDY-.” 

Each 

1.  L.  Auratum.  Japan’s 
Queen  Lily.  Immense 
white  petals,  with  a 
golden  band  through 
center.  4  to  5  ft.  high  .20 
L.  Album.  Indescrib¬ 
ably  pure  and  chaste. 
Glistening  SNOW- 
WHITE  recurved  pet¬ 
als,  3  to  4  ft . 25 

L.  Roseum.  A  vision 
or  rose  beauty.  Re¬ 
curved  petals,  ground 
color  white,  shaded, 
dotted  and  banded 

xv. th  rosy  red.  Delicate  fragrance . 20 

L.  Superbum.  A  glorious  lily.  Stems  rise  5  to  6  ft., 
crowned  with  rich  clusters  of  orange  red  flowers  spotted 

purplish  brown.  Very  showy  . 15 

L.  Umbellatum.  Buff  to  apricot.  Upright'  chalice, 

glowing  colors,  2%  to  3  ft . 15 

L.  Tcnuifolium.  The  Coral  Lily  of  Siberia.  Nothing 
brighter  than  this  exquisite  Lily.  The  petals  are  re¬ 
curved,  color  richest  coral  red,  stems  2  ft.  bear¬ 
ing  many  of  the  lovely  blooms . 15 

L.  Washingtonianum.  From  the  snowy  regions  of  Mt. 
Washington.  This  grand  species  attains  3  to  5  ft. 

The  large  wide  open  Trumpet  dowers,  open  white 
shading  to  a  tender  rose,  gradually  fading  into  deep 

rose  and  wine  red.  Most  deliciously  fragrant . 30 

The  seven  Lilies  for  ONE  DOLLAR  DELIVERED. 

Y"ou  can  only  enjoy  your  OWN 
VINE  and  fig  tree  by  PLANT¬ 
ING  them. 

Vines  give  your  walls  that 
mellow  old  Century  look  so 
beloved. 

51 II1  Vines  offer  you  COOL  and 

.  COZY  nooks  on  hot  summer 

ifJlii  I  igglaffiKiSlia  days, 

jjly.l  Vines  HIDE  that  unsightly 

<1*  ■  -  fence,  those  old  tree  stumps, 

etc' 

Vines  screen  your  verandahs 

and  cover  trellises  with  man¬ 
tles  of  green,  embroidered 
with  richest  colors. 

OUR  APRIL  OFFER 

i  >  ,-r- /  m  NOTE:  The  vines  offered  are 

f  a11  aad  EVERY  ONE  "HAR- 
JaW IflSSgP?  DY”  strong,  and  of  easiest 

cultivation. 

Each 

Ampelopsis  Veichii  (Bos- 
ton  I v y  1  clings  firmly  to 
any  surface.  Leaves 
brighest  green  in  sum¬ 
mer,  turning  with  autumn  into  a  blazing  scarlet  and 

golden  flame . 20 

Aristolochia  Sipho  (Dutchman’s  Pipe).  Purplish  brown 
flowers  resembling  a  miniature  pipe.  Leaves  large, 
heart  shaped,  grow  THICKLY  on  stems  forming  dense 

shade . 65 

Apios  Tuberosa.  Clusters  of  rich  deep  rosy  purple 

flowers  of  sweet  violet  fragrance  (Tuberous) . 10 

Clematis  Paniculata.  A  dense  mass  of  pure  white 

star-like  blossoms.  Very  ornamental . 20 

The  Kudzu  Vine.  (Jack  and  Beanstalk).  So  called 
owing  to  its  marvelous  rapid  growth,  often  attaining 
40  to  50  ft.  in  one  season.  Foliage,  of  a  deep  green, 
the  Wistaria-like,  rosy  violet  flowers  are  borne  in 
greatest  profusion,  providing  dense  shade. 


The  five  vines  DELIVERED  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.  Novelty. 

The  magnificent  “JAPAN  CLIMBING  HYDRANGEA" 

In  foliage  and  flowers  like  a  TRUE  Hydrangea  this 
unique  vine  climbs  without  any  support  holding  on  by 
means  of  tiny  rootlets  to  any  object.  The  clusters  of 
creamy  white  flowers  appear  amongst  the  glossy  foliage 
in  dense  masses.  It  is  altogether  a  TRULY  GORGEOUS 
vine.  We  furnish  ONLY  POTGROWN  STRONG  plants 
which  suffer  no  check  whatever  when  transplanted. .  .$1.00 
ORDER  EARLY  as  this  stock  of  Climbing  Hydrangea 

is  alxvays  LIMITED . $1.00 

We  will  send  with  the  five  vines  ONE  Climbing 

Hydrangea  for . $1.75 

If  our  Gardenbook  has  NOT  reached  you  send  for  it 
AT  ONCE.  It  is  FREE  and  you  will  be  delighted  with 
what  xve  have  to  offer. 

Superb  DAHLIAS,  Begonias,  Amaryllis,  etc. 

1  egetable  and  Flower  seeds,  NOVELTIES,  rare  shrubs,  etc. 
Address  H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO.,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
ESTABLISHED  1878 


The  Poultry  Department 

will  furnish,  upon  request,  authoritative 
information  upon  any  question  pertaining 
to  the  raising  of  chickens  or  poultry. 
Poultiy  Department, 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


wish  that  some  variety  had  been  let  alone. 
Fortunately  the  confusion  is  only  here  and 
there. 

The  common  names  are  most  important 
to  remember,  provided  that  they  are  either 
the  best  possible  rendering  into  the  ver¬ 
nacular  or,  if  fancifully  descriptive,  are 
sufficiently  distinctive.  Dog  rose  ( Rosa 
canina),  in  the  one  class,  and  Chinese 
lantern  plant  ( Physalis  Francheti) ,  in  the 
other,  are  sufficiently  definite.  London 
pride  is  not,  nor  is  bluebell ;  the  former  is 
Saxifraga  umbrosa  in  England  and  Lych¬ 
nis  chalcedonica  here,  while  the  latter  is 
applied  to  more  than  one  plant  on  each 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Jerusalem  cross  is 
really  a  much  better  common  name  for 
the  lychnis,  as  each  blossom  suggests  the 
red  cross  of  the  crusader. 

It  is  well  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of 
every  common  name.  The  result  is  gen¬ 
erally  to  create  in  the  mind  an  association 
between  the  name  and  the  plant.  More¬ 
over  the  inquiry  leads  one  into  a  very 
pleasant  field  of  folk  lore  study,  as  well  as 
greater  intimacy  with  the  garden.  Look 
at  a  blossom  of  any  aconitum  on  the  plant 
and  it  is  apparent  from  the  shape  of  it 
why  it  is  called  monkshood  and  helmet 
flower.  Pluck  it,  when  fully  open,  and 
hold  it  with  the  back  of  the  helmet  down 
and  it  will  be  no  less  apparent  that  the 
little  boys  and  girls  of  seventy  years  ago 
did  not  overstrain  their  imagination  when 
they  spoke  of  it  as  Pharaoh's  chariot.  It 
is  just  as  well  to  know  all  these  names; 
also  that  the  best  is  aconite,  because  it  is 
an  English  rendering  of  the  generic  name, 
aconitum. 

Learn  all  the  common  names  that  you 
can,  for  the  pleasurable  side  of  it,  but  hold 
to  the  best  for  ordinary  use.  Choose  white 
rock  cress  ( Arabis  albida),  for  example, 
in  preference  to  welcome-home-husband- 
be-he-ever-so-drunk ;  and  prince’s  feather 
( Polygonum  orientale )  to  kiss-me-over- 
the-garden-gate.  Not  that  these  names 
are  so  foolish  as  they  might  seem  at  first 
glance.  The  arabis — also  one  of  the 
stonecrops  ( Sedum  album),  which  appears 
to  have  been  given  the  same  name — has  a 
mass  of  white  blossoms  well  calculated 
to  enable  a  man  to  locate  his  doorstep  at 
night  and  as  for  the  knotweed  it  hangs 
its  deep  rose  plumes  over  a  gate  in  a  most 
inviting  way. 

Having  associated  the  common  name 
with  the  plant,  try  to  associate  the  botan¬ 
ical  name  with  both.  Such  things,  for 
example,  as  finding  out  that  true  bellflow¬ 
ers  have  the  generic  name  of  campanula 
(little  bell),  that  a  windflower  is  anemone 
(from  the  Greek  word  for  wind),  that 
the  pink  is  dianthus  (green  for  Jove’s 
flower),  that  any  spring  primrose  is  pri¬ 
mula  (from  the  Latin  for  first),  that  the 
finger-shaped  blossoms  of  foxglove  are 
the  digit  of  digitalis,  and  so  on.  Adding 
specific  names  you  get.  Campanula  persici- 
folia  (peach-leaved  bellflower),  Anemone 
pennsylvanica  (Pennsylvanian  anemone), 
Dianthus  neglectus  (neglected  pink),  Pri¬ 
mula  vulgaris  (common  primrose)  and 
Digitalis  purpurea  (purple  foxglove). 


For  Every  Important  Window, 
Choose  the  Unfilled  Grade 

Brenlin  Shades  are  now  made  in  three  popular 
priced  grades,  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  home 
and  every  kind  of  window. 

But  for  every  important  window — for  every 
window  that  you  want  to  “look  its  best” — you 
will  find  it  most  economical  to  choose  the  Brenlin 
Unfilled  grade.  For  this  shade  is  made  of  closely 
woven  cloth  without  the  “filling”  that  in  ordinary 
shades  so  often  cracks  and  falls  out  in  unsightly 
streaks  and  “pin  holes.” 

Sun  won’t  fade  it  nor  water  spot  it.  It  is 
supple — not  stiff,  yet  always  hangs  straight  and 
smooth,  and  really  shades.  Made  in  many  artistic 
tones  to  harmonize  with  any  decorative  scheme. 
For  windows  1  yard  wide  by  2  yards  long,  75c. 
Special  sizes  and  Brenlin  Duplex — white  one  side, 
dark  the  other — made  to  order  at  proportionate 


prices. 

75c,  55c  and  30c 

The  two  other  grades  of  Brenlin — Brenlin 
Filled  at  55c  and  Brenlin  Machine  Made  at  30c — 
will  be  found  by  far  the  best  window  shade  values 
at  these  prices.  They  are  cut  full  length  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  unusual  nicety.  Look  for  the  Brenlin 
label  on  the  wrapper. 

Write  today  for  the  Brenlin  Book 


This  book  shows  actual  samples  of  Brenlin  in 
all  colors,  and  gives  many  helpful  suggestions  for 
the  artistic  treatment  of  your  windows.  With  it 
we  will  send  you  the  name  of  the  Brenlin  dealer 
in  your  town.  CHAS.  W.  BRENEMAN  &  CO., 
2081  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere 
If  no  dealer  in' your  town  can  supply 
Brenlin,  write  us  and  we  will  supply 
you  direct.  We  satisfactorily  fill 


MAIL 

ORDERS 


hundreds  of  orders  by  mail  every  year. 


Redfern— 

the  corset  that  makes 
Paris  look  to  her  laurels. 
Lightest  i  n  weight, 
most  supple  in  boning 
— authoritative  fashion 
summed  up  in  one  word 


Found  where  all  good 
corsets  are  sold 


The  Warner  Bros.  Co. 


Redfern, 

$3.50  to  $15.00 
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HYGIENIC 

KALSOMIINE 

Ap£sfe  N^EW^YORK 


"  THE  EAH/TARY 
FEATURE, 
K/115  EVERY 
GERMl/KE 
CREATURE " 

Searching  Examination 

by  leading  Chemists  has  proven  that 
Hygienic  Kalsomine  is  instant  death 
to  all  germ  life. 

The  United  States  Government, 
Hospitals,  Hotels  and  homes  every¬ 
where  use  it.  Any  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  shades.  Colors  last  longest, 
and  do  not  rub  off.  Safeguard  the 
health  of  the  family,  and  add  beauty 
and  artistic  distinction  to  your  home. 

“The  Home  Decorator” 

a  book  of  helpful  hints,  is  filled  with 
combinations  for  ceiling,  side  wall 
and  border  in  colors.  It  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Call  upon  your  dealer 
or  write  us. 

Department  “G.” 


ADAMS  &  ELTING  CO. 


716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


Andromeda  F11lrc“  $ 

T«nn  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 

A  A  CC  New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connectieu 


I  No  8  |  Combined 
Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator 

cuts  down  the  work  of  grow¬ 
ing  corn,  potatoes  and  similar 
crops.  Gives  bigger  and  better  re¬ 
sults.  Adapted  for  more  different 
kinds  of  field-work  than  any  simi¬ 
lar  tool.  Strong,  light,  easy  to 

handle.  Fully  guaranteed. 

VTR  64-page  illustrated  catalog- 

Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Box  lllOK,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Pair  off  the  various  worts  with  the 
respective  generic  names  and  note  the 
close  relationship  in  some  cases — such  as 
saponaria  (soapwort),  plumbago  (lead- 
wort)  and  pulmonaria  (lungwort). 
Woundwort  ( stachys )  has  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  woolly  leaves  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood.  Some  of  the  other  worts 
are  more  difficult ;  so  are  the  banes — wolf’s 
(aconitum) ,  leopard’s  ( doronicum )  and 
flea  ( erigeron  or  inula). 

Labels  are  always  a  good  aid  to  the 
memory,  but  should  be  relied  upon  less 
and  less  for  species.  For  varieties  they 
will  always  be  necessary  to  a  certain 
degree,  as  it  would  be  foolish,  even  if  pos¬ 
sible.  to  burden  the  mind  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  limit  in  that  direction.  Keep  all  labels 
out  of  sight  wherever  the  planting  is 
decorative;  if  there  is  a  reserve  garden 
use  such  tags  on  the  memorv  there,  so  far 
as  this  can  be  done.  Id.  S.  Adams 


April  Leaves  from  a  Southern  Gar¬ 
den  Book 

EVERY  man  or  woman  who  makes  a 
garden  should  keep  a  garden  calendar 
or  book.  Mine  is  a  small  blank-book 
about  seven  by  five  inches — small  enough 
to  slip  easily  into  my  hand-bag,  and  thus 
to  enable  me  to  make  my  entries  either  at 
home  or  at  the  office.  The  records  are 
written  across  each  double  page,  which 
represents  the  record  of  a  week  in  garden 
operations.  It  is  really  a  log-book  of  my 
journey  on  the  road  to  garden  success, 
and,  because  the  journeying  was  so  rough 
at  first,  and  mistakes  were  so  frequent,  the 
first  entry  on  each  page  is  one  of  encour¬ 
agement — that  of  the  blossoms,  then  the 
buds,  the  planting  operations,  and,  lastly, 
notes  or  remarks. 

When  entries  of  planting  are  made, 
whether  of  seeds,  or  perennials,  or  shrubs, 
the  situation  is  also  noted,  and,  as  all  the 
first  records  are  written  with  ink,  a  later 
entry  in  pencil  is  made  if  it  is  necessary  to 
note  that  the  work  is  a  failure.  At  first 
there  were  many  “n.  g.’s.” 

The  book  is  a  complete  record  of  what 
is  planted,  when  it  is  done,  where  it  is 
placed,  how  it  grows,  and  what  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  is.  Experiments  are  noted 
with  especial  care.  Perhaps  it  would  seem 
an  arduous  task ;  but,  systematized  in  this 
way,  it  really  has  taken  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  each  week,  and  has  been  worth  much 
to  me.  I  copy  the  April  leaves  cf  last 
year  that  you  may  see  how  simple  and  yet 
how  valuable  a  record  it  is.  The  pencil 
notations  are  put  in  parentheses : 

April  i  to  8,  1912 

Bloioming — Tulips,  very  fine;  hyacinths; 
crocuses  ;  daffodils  ;  violet ;  pansies,  very 
few ;  Devoniensis  rose ;  banksia  roses, 
east  border  (shade). 

Azalea  Indicas,  white  and  pink.  Beau¬ 
tiful.  Northern  exposure,  full  shade. 


Our  Newest  Rose  Triumph 

No  Lawn  or  Garden  should  be  without  it 


American  Beauty 


The  most  beautiful  climbing,  pillar  or  bush  rose  ever 
introduced.  Hardy  as  an  oak.  Fine,  dark  green,  healthy 
foliage,  free  from  black  spot  or  mildew.  A  perfect  mass  of 
bloom  in  June  and  flowering  occasionally  throughout  the 
entire  growing  season.  Roses  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter  on 
single  stems:  color  and  appearance  like  the  old  American 
Beauty,  with  the  same  exquisite  fragrance.  While  the  old 
American  Beauty  is  rarely  satisfactory  in  the  open  ground, 
our  new  Climbing  American  Beauty,  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy,  stands  heat  and  drought  as  well  as  any  rose  in  our 
collection  and  produces  twenty  times  as  many  flowers  as 
its  pollen  parent. 

Don’t  Tail  to  plant 
this  beautiful  rose 
Ibis  spring-.  Strong 
One  Year  Plants', 

$1.00  each,  $10.00 
per  dozen.  Sent 
immediately  upon 
receipt  of  price,  or 
at  the  proper  time 
for  spring  plant- 
ing,  post  or  ex¬ 
press  paid.  Colored  il¬ 
lustration  on  request. 

UNEXCELLED 
NURSERY 
FACILITIES 

Our  Nurseries  cover 
about  800  acres,  where 
we  grow  a  full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  60  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  enable  us  to 
offer  exceptional  service. 
Landscape  work  in  all 
its  branches. 

If  you  contemplate  the 
improvement  of  your 
grounds  or  the  planting 
of  a  commercial  orchard, 
write  us  for  information 
or  prices. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  & 
THOMAS 
COMPANY 
Dept.  H 

Westchester,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Office: 
Room  205 

Stephen  Girard  Bid". 


An  Ironing— 1 

Convenience 

Every 
House¬ 
wife 
Needs 

Whether  you  do  your  own 
ironing  or  have  help  to  do 
it  the  Simplex  Ironer  will  save 
your  time,  clothes,  labor  and  money. 
The  professional  laundress  can  double 
her  earnings. 

No  more  ironing  drudgery,  no  tired 
arms  and  feet,  no  lame  back,  no  un¬ 
bearable  heat.  Longer  wear  to  your 
linens. 

Every  woman  who  has  ironing  to  do, 
does  herself  an  injustice  in  getting  along  without  a 


Simplex  Ironer 


“  The  Practical  Household  Machine” 


Your  table  and  bed  linen,  flat  pieces,  underwear, 
plain  clothes — 80%  of  your  ironing — all  beautifully 
done  without  effort  on  the  Simplex.  No  chance  of 
scorching.  Takes  up  little  room.  Requires  no  ex¬ 
pensive  connections. 


Costs  1  per  cent  per  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Also  furnished  to  heat  by  electricity.  Rea¬ 
sonable  in  price.  Write  at  once  for  FREE  Ironing 
Hints  Booklet,  Catalog  and  30-Day  Free  Trial 
Offer. 


American  Ironing  Machine  Co. 


503,  168  N.  Michigan  Blvd-,  Chicago,  III. 
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Makes  It  Available  to  Your  Country  Home 


lhe  “Cbloribe  2100111111113101"  is  a  storage  battery  that  is  an  exact  duplicate 
(on  a  small  scale)  of  those  used  in  municipal  lighting  stations.  It  makes  your 
light  economical,  instantly  reliable  and  it  does  away  absolutely  with  the  old 
necessity  of  running  your  engine  at  the  time  light  is  needed.  Merely  connect 
it  to  your  engine  and  dynamo  for  a  few  hours,  whenever  most  convenient, 
and  it  accumulates  and  stores  up  enough  electricity  to  furnish  light  for  house  and 
grounds.  The  “Cblori&e  2lCCUtlllllator  "  is  a  battery  of  extremely  long  life  and 
it  requires  little  attention.  It  will  make  the  light  of  your  country  home  as  depend¬ 
able  as  though  supplied  by  a  large  city  station — instantly  at  the  disposal  of  your 
finger  on  a  switch. 

Our  nearest  sales  office  will  send  you  our  book,  “Country  Home  Electric 
Lighting  Plants,”  on  request.  It  tells  all  about  individual  Electric  Lighting  Plants 
giving  details  and  costs.  It  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  country  householder. 


The  Electric  storage  battery  Co. 

1888  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1913 


There’s  Solid  Comfort  in  Electric  Light 

— comfort  of  the  real  sort,  the  kind  that  makes  evenings  in  the  country  things  to  be  looked 
forward  to  every  minute  of  the  day.  There’s  small  need  to  dilate  upon  the  superiority  of 
electric  light  to  all  other  forms  of  artificial  illumination.  No  up-to-date  city  house  uses 
anything  else,  for  electric  light’s  brilliancy,  safety,  convenience  and  dependability  have  made 
it  one  of  the  necessities  of  civilization.  And  now  the  individual  Electric  Lighting  Plant  with 

The'Cblorihe  Accumulator" 


New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Los  Angeles  Portland,  Ore.  Detroit  Boston 
St.  Louis  Denver  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Seattle  Toronto 


Your  Meats,  Butter  and  Milk  Will  Always  Keep 
Sweet  in  the  Dry,  Cold  Air  of  a  Brunswick 
Cooled  Refrigerator. 

You  know  that  the  damp,  germ-laden  atmosphere  created  by  melting  ice  does  not 
keep  food  supplies  in  prime  condition.  The  uncertainty  of  the  ice  supply,  too,  often 
becomes  a  great  inconvenience.  A 

BRUNSWICK 

Household 

Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Plant 

does  away  with  all  these  troubles.  It  makes  you  independent  of  ice-crop  and  ice-man.  It  keeps  your 
refrigerators  at  a  temperature  1  0  degrees  lower  than  is  possible  with  ice  and  creates  a  dry,  pure  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  food  keeps  indefinitely. 

An  abundant  supply  of  pure  ice  for  table  use  can  be  made  daily  by  the  butler,  and  a  little  attention 
from  him  will  keep  the  plant  in  perfect  running  order.  It  does  not  require  expert  help. 

Brunswick  plants  are  simple,  durable  and  extremely  economical.  Each  plant  is  designed  especially 
for  the  home  in  which  it  will  be  installed  and  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

If  you  want  the  most  comfortable  summer  ever  experienced,  you’ll 

f  „  fliir  RulLtinc  and  let  us  figure  for  you  the  cost  of  a  Brunswick  for  your 
VV  IlLC  IvJI  VUI  UUUClliio  home.  Ask  your  architect  about  it,  but  write  us  today. 

Brunswick  Refrigerating  Company,  103  Jersey  Avenue,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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MEURER’S 

METAL 

SPANISH  and  MISSION 

TILES 


An  Ideal  Artistic  and  Dur¬ 
able  Roof  Covering  made 
in  tin  painted,  galvinized 

and  copper.  Designed  after  the  old  Spanish  Clay  Tile  giving  light  and 
shadow  effects.  Easily  applied,  absolutely  weather  proof  and  fire  re¬ 
sisting. 

MEURER’S  COLUMBIA  COMBINATION  RANGE 
BOILER  and  GAS  WATER  HEATER 

A  combination  of  Range  Boiler  and  Gas  Water  Heater,  essential  in 
small  kitchens.  Its  installation  is  a  step  towards  solving  the  problem 
of  economy  in  the  household.  Saves  fuel,  time  and  labor.  Can  be 
operated  independent  of  coal  range.  Easily  installed,  does  not  get  out 
of  order,  and  always  ready.  A  Thermostat  can  be  furnished  if  re¬ 
quired.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog. 


MEUR 

BROOKL 
Sam  f ran 


S  COMPANY 

£W  YORK,  CITY. 

•L  Q"B  AN&ELES.Cal. 


The  Clothes  Line  Without  a  Splinter 

No  sharp  points  to  scratch,  no  edges  to  chafe 
the  hands  and  the  clothes  as  in  ordinary 


CLOTHES  LINE 

A  solid  braided  cotton  cord,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  stain  the  cloth« 
or  chafe  them.  Lasts  as  long  as  a  dc 
cheap  lines.  50  feet,  30  cents;  75  feet 
cents;  100  feet,  60  cents.  Look  for 
name  “  Silver  Lake  ”  on  the  hank. 

Silver  Lake  is  th  e  accepted  standard  in  U.  S. 
Government  braided  cord  specifications. 
Sold  by  most  dealers  or  direct  from  us,  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  free  sample . 
Silver  Lake  Co.,  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Originators  of  Solid  Braided  Cord. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  HOUSEKEEPER 


Last  year  you  had  to  take  the  second-best  in  your 
improvements  because  the  best  was  beyond  the  reacli 
of  your  designers  and  there  were  no  experts  in  your 
locality. 

House  and  Garden  is  the  advisor  you  need  if  you 
contemplate  improvements  of  any  kind  about  the  house 
or  garden.  It  covers  the  Held  of  decoration,  furnishing 
and  gardening  with  authority,  artistic  taste  and  pre¬ 
cision,  and  its  whole  purpose  is  to  make  the  home  more 
beautiful  and  more  livable.  The  beauty  of  the  magazine 
and  its  illustrations  will  be  a  pleasure  for  you,  even 
if  you  do  not  plan  any  changes  or  improvements  just 
now.  Let  your  subscription  start  with  April  1st,  and 
include  this  helpful  expert  among  your  regular  visitors. 

$3.00  a  year;  25  cents  a  copy. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York 


A  properly  de- 
si  g  n  e  d  and  well 
planned  Pergola  is 
the  finishing  touch 
to  the  architectural 
and  landscape  per¬ 
fection  of  elaborate 
grounds — it  is  tho 
one  thing  needful  to 
confirm  the  artistic 
character  of  a  mod¬ 
est  home. 

If  interested  in 
Wood  Columns,  send 
for  Catalogue  P-40. 


Our  Pergola  Al¬ 
bum  P-28,  just  is¬ 
sued,  contains  48 
large  pages  devoted 
to  the  illustration 
and  description  of 
Pergolas,  sunrooms, 
and  other  garden  ac¬ 
cessories  in  their 
adaptations  to  every 
requirement  of  land¬ 
scape  work.  Same 
will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 

KOLL'S  PATENT 
LOCK  JOINT  COLUMNS 

ELSTON  and  WEBSTER 
AVENUES,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Suitable  for 

PERGOLAS,  PORCHES, 
and  INTERIOR  USE 

EASTERN  OFFICE 
1123  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Budding — All  roses,  all  shrubs. 

Planted — Seed  of  phlox  drummondi,  west 
border  front  garden,  shade  (n.  g.). 

Nasturtiums  on  west  side  of  drive¬ 
way,  full  sun  (good). 

Grass  seed  in  back  lawn  (fine). 

April  8  to  15,  1912 

Blossoms — Same  as  last  week. 

Germinated — Asters  and  zinnias  in  bor¬ 
ders  ;  petunias  in  box. 

Remarks — Radishes  for  the  table. 

Hyacinth  and  daffodil  bulbs  removed 
from  porch  boxes  and  summer  ferns 
planted  in  same.  House  plants,  ferns, 
palms  and  pines  repotted. 

April  15  to  22,  1912 

Blossoms — Azalea  Indicas,  grand.  Phila- 
delphus  coronarius  or  syringa,  east  bor¬ 
der,  shade.  Very  fine. 

Forsythia  or  yellow  mock  rose,  west 
border  (shade). 

Climbing  rose  on  west  side  of  front 
porch  (full  sun). 

Pansies  and  tulips  in  all  borders. 

Devoniensis  rose,  red  roses,  pink 
roses  in  rose  garden  (full  sun). 
Germinated — All  seed  in  boxes  and  bor¬ 
ders. 

Remarks — Radishes  and  lettuce  to  eat. 
Very  fine. 

April  22  to  30,  1912 

Blossom — Pansies  everywhere.  Roses  in 
full  bloom  in  rose  garden;  glorious. 
Syringa  beautiful. 

Transplanted — Tomatoes  and  peppers  into 
full  sun  of  vegetable  garden.  Thinned 
out  asters,  zinnias  and  heliantbus. 

Perennial  phlox  into  east  and  west 
borders  front  garden.  Sun  and  shade 
(results  excellent  in  both  situations). 
Remarks — Planted  hedge  of  hollyhocks 
between  front  and  back  gardens.  Full 
sun  (although  planted  several  weeks 
late  they  were  beautiful). 

Lettuce  and  radishes  for  the  table. 

As  last  year  was  the  first  time  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  pansies  from  seed,  I  made 
careful  entries  of  my  operations,  and,  tab¬ 
ulating  these,  I  find  the  life  history  of  my 
beautiful  1912  blossoms  as  follows: 

September  15,  1911 

Planted — Giant  Trimardeau  pansy  seed  of 
the  following  varieties :  Adonis,  light 
blue;  Emperor  William,  deep  blue;  Fire 
King,  mahogany  and  gold  ;  Golden  Gem. 
rich  yellow ;  King  of  the  Blacks ;  Lord' 
Beaconsfield,  blue-violet ;  Snow  Queen, 
white  with  yellow  eye;  Striped,  white 
with  purple  eye,  yellow  with  dark  cen¬ 
ter. 

The  seeds  were  planted  in  a  shallow- 
box,  in  well-prepared  soil,  the  different 
varieties  in  separate  rows,  and  kept 
carefully  moistened  and  covered  with 
glass  until  germination  had  taken  place. 

October  15,  1911 

Pansies  up.  Four  leaves.  , 
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BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 


WORLD’S  CHOICEST  NURSERY 
AND  GREENHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


The  spirit  of  the  times  is  to  live  in  the  country  and  to  possess  a 
comfortable  home  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  profitable 
and  attractive  gardens.  Our  Landscape  Department  can  create 
this,  giving  you  an  abundance  of  Fruit  and  Flower  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time. 

Our  Products  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  ever  this  season,  plac¬ 
ing  us  in  a  better  position  to  fill  orders  and  complete  plantings  of 
any  size  with  a  class  of  material  that  will  give  satisfaction  to  all 
our  patrons.  Our  Nursery  consists  of  300  acres  of  highly  culti¬ 
vated  land  and  a  large  area  covered  with  Greenhouses  and  Store¬ 
houses,  in  which  we  are  growing  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Prod¬ 
ucts  for  every  place  and  purpose. 

THE  FOLLOWING] ARE  AMONG  OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


ROSES.  BULBS  AND  ROOTS 
BOXWOOD  AND  BAY  TREES 
HARDY  CLIMBING  VINES 
EVERGREENS  AND  PINES 
RHODODENDRONS 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
SHRUBS  AND  HEDGE  PLANTS 
HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED 
FLOWERS 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL 
FRUITS 


Our  Illustrated  General  Catalog  No.  40  Describes  the  Above 


OUR  LANDSCAPE  DEPARTMENT  PLAN  AND  PLANT 
GROUNDS  AND  GARDENS  EVERYWHERE  WITH  OUR 


“World's  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products ” 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS 


'left  The  instructions  here  given, 
on  this  April  date  of  our  GAR¬ 
DEN  AND  PLANTING  CAL¬ 
ENDAR,  show  how  we  aim  to 
supply  authoritative  information 
(from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  T. 
Powell),  always  on  the  right  day. 
so  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked 
—and  for  365  days  of  the  year. 
THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  YOU. 
With  an  order  for  a  5-lb.  bag  of  MAK-GItO 
ODORLESS  PLANT  FOOD  at  $L00  or  with  a 
100-pound  bag  of  EARLY-CROP  ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER  at  $3.75,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  this  unique  and  Artistic  Calendar. 


Saturate  part  of  a  clean  Blotter  with  ink  —  Let  it  dry  thoroughly  — 
Pour  water  on  it — -Notice  how  the  dry  ink  re-dissolves  and  runs  into 
the  freshly-moistened  fibers  of  the  still  clean  part  of  the  blotter.  This 
will  suggest  how,  in  like  manner,  the  grains  of  our  EARLY-CROP 

ODORLESS  FERTILIZER 

(and  of  our  MAK-GRO  ODORLESS  PLANT  FOOD),  when  mixed  with  the 
soil,  are  acted  upon  by  the  rains  and  the  soil-moisture,  releasing  from  time  to 
time  from  the  fiber  base  of  the  compound,  a  quantity  of  immediately  available 
Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash,  so  that  plants  are  supplied  uninterrupted¬ 
ly  throughout  the  entire  growing  season,  with  the  food  required  for  their  proper 
growth  and  good  crop-develop¬ 
ment. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Booklet  on  the  subject, 
so  that,  being  convinced  of  the 
value  of  our  product,  you  will  br 
prepared  to  try  it  out  in  your  Gar¬ 
den  and  Planting  Operations  this 
year.  For  all  growing  things 
Among  the  dozen  or  more  Book¬ 
lets  by  Air.  George  T.  Powell  on 
Gardening  and  kindred  subjects, 
which  we  intend  for  extensive 
distribution,  may  be  several  you 
might  want.  Send  for  the  list. 


MAK-GRO 
ODORLESS 
PLANT  ^O.OD 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR 
THE  SMALLER  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  HOME  AND  GARDEN 

ONE-POUND  BOX.  Postpaid  -  25  C«nt» 
FIVE-POUND  BAG.  Delivery  paid  •  1.00 


EAREY-CROP 

ODORLESS 


GFOR  EXTENSIVE  PLANTING 
&  GARDENING  OPERATIONS 

SHIPPED  IN  XOO-POUND  BAGS  $3.75 
F.OJ.  FACTORY,  PARMINGDALE.  N J. 
.  ASK  FOB  FBICES-Suua  Crop*  to  tie  Crown 


Nurserymen  and  Florists  RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 


CONSUMERS  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  ^wyo1 &  city 


Original - Best 


SCOTCH  GINGHAMS 


Can  be  obtained  at  all 
leading  retail  stores 


Lawn  Fences  That  Last 

A  good  fence  is  a  lasting  source  of  satisfaction 
and  a  poor  one  a  continuous  source  of  trouble 
and  expense.  In  selecting  a  fence  choose  one 
with  a  performance  record  back  of  it — one  that 
will  improve  and  not  detract  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  grounds. 

Anchor  Post  Fences 

erected  twenty  years  ago  are  still  giving  good 
service.  They  are  built  on  Anchor  Posts,  which 
are  set  up  without  digging  post  holes  and  stand 
straight  and  true  under  all  conditions.  Anchor 
Post  Fences  are  galvanized  throughout  to  pre¬ 
vent  rust.  We  have  catalogues  illustrating  lawn 
fences,  tennis-court  and  chicken-run  enclosures;  wrought 
iron  fences  and  gates.  Write  for  the  one  you  need. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  Street,  (11th  Floor)  NEW  YORK 

(2013-g) 
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Grimm’s  Galvanized  Corrugated  Wire  Lathing 


requires  no  furring  on  account 
of  the  V-shaped  corrugations 
which  are  imbedded  at  intervals 
of  seven  inches. 

This  feature  alone  is  worth 
considering,  but  that’s  not  all. 
It  WILL  NOT  RUST  as  it  is 
heavily  galvanized  with  the  fin¬ 
est  grade  of  Western  Spelter, 
and  is  much  easier  to  handle  and 
will  conform  to  irregular  curves 
much  better  than  any  other  form 
of  metal  or  wood  lath. 

Walls  or  ceilings  plastered  on 
this  lathing  WILL  NOT 
CRACK  OR  DROP  OFF,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  great  keying  quali¬ 
ties,  which  we  will  explain  if 
you  will  drop  us  a  card  asking 
for  our  booklet  No.  61. 

“Note  the  V” 


Our  general  catalog  will  also 
be  mailed  free  upon  request,  which  describes  our  entire  line,  such  as  Greening’s  Patent  Trussed 
Steel  Wire  Lathing,  Buffalo  Crimped  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcing,  Wire  Cloth  of  all  kinds  and 
Wire  and  Artistic  Metal  Work  for  all  purposes.  DROP  US  A  LINE  AT  ONCE. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY 


464  TERRACE 


FORMERLY  SCHEELER  S  SONS 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET 

Planning  a  Trip  Abroad 

By  BLAIR  JAEKEL,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

IT  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  think  about  your  trip  to  Europe,  and  to  make  plans  for  it.  Par¬ 
ticularly  timely,  therefore,  is  this  valuable  book,  for  it  is  a  guide  to  both  the  planning  and 
the  going.  It  suggests  preparatory  reading,  helps  you  to  choose  steamer  and  stateroom  advan¬ 
tageously,  tells  you  the  clothing  you  will  need,  how  to  carry  your  money,  what  provision  to 
make  for  steamship  comforts,  how  much  and  when  to  give  tips;  and  there  is  a  great  wealth  of 
other  information  on  every  travel  need.  75  Cents  net;  postage  8c ; 

Your  bookseller  can  supply  you.  Send  for  catalogue. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


1913  Specialty 
Plant  B  o  oR 


Meehans’ 

Mallow 

Marvels 


Brilliant  red,  soft 
pink  and  white. 
Blossoms  the  width 
of  this  page. 


Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons  Germantown,  Phila. 


is  full  of  information  on  well-grown  trees,  shrubs  and 
hardy  garden  flowers.  Unlike  most  catalogs,  it  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  the  rarer,  more  unusual  plants  that 
give  individuality  to  your  garden.  Includes  improved 
strains  of  the  famous 

Meehans’  Mallow  Marvels 


—  the  plant  creation  of  the  century.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  us  in  1907,  after  twenty-eight  years 
of  experimentation  —  a  plant  combining  all  the 
virtues  of  the  beautiful  tropical  Hibiscus  with 
the  hardy  native  mallow.  Grows  five  to  eight 
feet  high,  is  covered  with  a  luxuriance  of  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  flowers  from  July  till  frost 
comes.  Herbaceous — -dies  to  ground  in  Fall, 
but  root  lives  and  grows  luxuriantly  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Survives  severest  Winters. 

2-year  roots  in  pink  or  white,  50c  each. 

2-year  roots  in  red . 75c  each. 


Meehans’  1913  Specialty  Plant  Book  also  tells  about  the 
finest  hardy  chrysanthemums,  including  the  best  varieties, 
such  as  Souer  Melaine,  May  Suydam,  A.  Neilson,  Golden 
Mile.  Martha,  Julia  Lagravere,  and  Fremy — five  plants  of  each,  30 
in  all,  being  offered  for  $3. 

Write  today  for  this  book.  If  you  have  a  new,  unplanted  property  of  an  acre 
or  less,  ask  us  to  send  also  our  Special  New  Property  Proposition . 


January  10,  1912 

Pansies  transplanted  into  sunny  borders. 
(January  11  to  15,  1912,  heaviest  snowfall 
in  the  history  of  our  city.  Pansies  un¬ 
protected.) 

April  i  to  8,  1912 

Pansies  slowly  coming  into  bloom. 

April  15,  1912 

Pansies  blooming  everywhere. 

April  15  to  June  15,  1912 

The  same  entry  was  made,  “Pansies 
everywhere,”  for  eight  consecutive  weeks. 
(They  were  picked  daily  by  the  hundreds, 
and  this  lengthened  the  time  of  bloom.) 

June  21,  1912 

Pansies  over.  Plants  thrown  out. 

They  were  planted  in  the  borders  next 
to  the  violets,  which  separate  the  flower¬ 
beds  from  the  lawn,  and  the  colors  were 
massed  so  that  when  they  came  into  bloom 
the  varieties  were  distinct.  The  efifect  was 
very  striking  and  beautiful. 

From,  the  above  record  you  will  see  that 
1  have  in  my  garden  book  a  complete  gar¬ 
den  guide,  and  am  enabled  by  its  help  to 
repeat  my  successes  and  to  avoid  my  mis¬ 
takes.  1  could  easily  multiply  instances 
that  would  serve  to  show  how  this  little 
calendar  of  my  weekly  garden  progress 
has  helped  me  to  gain  garden  joy.  Not 
the  least  of  its  pleasant  features  is  that  it 
makes  of  the  garden  a  permanent  posses¬ 
sion  ;  for  is  not  memory  possession  ?  It  is 
easy  to  recall  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
the  flowers  as  I  turn  over  its  almost  fra¬ 
grant  leaves.  As  I  read  on  the  April 
pages,  “Pansies  everywhere,”  my  memory 
gives  me  a  glowing  picture  of  their  bright 
faces  and  rich  colors  in  the  borders,  and  in 
the  bowls  and  vases,  which  not  only 
brought  joy  to  me,  but  to  many,  many,  of 
my  friends.  I  can  see  the  rhythmic  beauty 
of  my  pansy  color  scale,  with  its  snowy 
masses  of  white  melting  into  the  delicate 
blues,  which,  again,  darkened  into  the 
deeper  tones.  I  remember  the  golden 
glories  of  the  yellows  blending  with  the 
rich  harmonies  of  the  mauves,  turning 
again  into  violets  and  reds  and  blacks,  and, 
whether  in  the  garden  or  in  the  rooms,  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere,  fragrant  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Ten  weeks  of  such  wonderful  har¬ 
mony  are  enough  garden  joy  to  balance 
the  mistakes  and  failures  of  a  year. 

“Lettuce  fine,”  calls  to  mv  mind  the  long 
lines  of  delicate  green  that  formed  such  a 
beautiful  background  for  the  pansies  and 
such  a  delicious  foreground  for  the  lunch¬ 
eon  table. 

“Roses  glorious,”  serves  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  roses  are  always  wonderful 
and  that  April  is  essentially  the  month  of 
roses  in  the  South.  Then  it  is  that  they 
blossom  out  in  their  full  spring  fragrance 
and  beauty.  White  or  yellow,  crimson  or 
scarlet,  clearest  and  most  dainty  of  pinks, 
or  deepest  and  richest  of  reds,  climbing  to 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  or  trellises,  or 
blooming  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground, 
wherever  and  whenever  found,  the  rose  is 
the  queen  of  the  garden  beauties  and  best 
of  our  Southern  garden  friends. 

Julia  Lester  Dillon 
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The  ‘  Iris  Catalog”  Will  Help  You  to 
Know  the  Finest  of  the  Flowers 

This  Biltmore  Nursery  book  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the 

new  and  glorious  forms  of  the  Iris.  It  will  show  you  how,  by  judicious  choice  of  varieties, 
you  may  have  magnificent  flowers  from  the  first  breath  of  spring  until  summer’s  arrival. 

To  make  clear  to  you  exactly  what  the  choicest  kinds  are,  in  both  form  and  color, 
Biltmore  Nursery  has  reproduced  seven  varieties  of  unrivaled  beauty  in  all  the  colors  of 
nature— the  rich  purple,  golden  yellow,  lavender,  white  and  other  markings  and  shadings 
are  pictured  with  wonderful  fidelity. 

But  the  illustrations  are  not  confined  to  beautiful  individual  flowers  or  clumps  of 
them.  Engravings  of  plantings,  like  the  one  shown  above,  are  added  to  suggest  landscape 
effects  that  you  may  duplicate  at  little  cost.  The  most  noteworthy  varieties  in  every 
section  are  described  in  detail,  making  selection  easy.  To  aid  the  amateur  still  further, 
an  “introductory  collection"  is  offered.  This  book  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  one  who  contem¬ 
plates  planting  Iris  soon.  The  edition  is  limited,  so  early  requests  are  desired. 


Other  Books  of  Biltmore  Nursery 


Hardy  Garden  Flowers 

The  illustrations  suggest 
many  pleasing  forms  of 
hardy  perennial  planting, 
from  the  simple  dooryara 
effect  to  the  elaborate 
vista.  The  descriptions  are 
full  and  complete,  yet  free 
from  technical  terms. 


FloweringTreesand  Shrubs 
Many  of  the  best  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  producing 
showy  blossoms  are  shown 
from  photographs,  as  grown 
in  typical  gardens,  lawns  and 
yards.  The  pictures  and  text 
£ive  useful  ideas  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  home  grounds. 


Biltmore  Nursery  Catalog 
A  guide  to  the  cultivated 
plants  of  North  America,  1% 
large  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
Cost  $1  a  copy  to  complete. 
Intended  to  help  those  who 
have  large  estates  and  con¬ 
template  planting  many  va¬ 
rieties. 


Ask  Us  For  the  Book  You  Need 


'BILTMORE  NURSERY,  Box  1645,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 


fuRhi  or 


mm 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


Roses  the  Amateur 


Two-year-old  plants  car¬ 
ried  over  winter  in  cold 
houses  with  only  sufficient 
artificial  heat  to  exclude 
severe  frost;  will  give  iimmediate  results. 
We  particularly  recommend  th©  Dreer  Dozen  of 
Hardy  Ever-blooming  Hybrid-Tea  Roses;  all  well-tried 
varieties  which  will  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers 
to  cut  until  frost. 

Caroline  Testout:  Bright  satiny  rose;  Earl  of  Warwick:  Soft 
salmon-pink;  General  MacArthur:  Rich  crimson-scarlet;  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria:  Soft  pearly-white,  shaded  cream;  Killamey: 
Well-known,  sparkling,  brilliant  pink;  Konigin  Carola:  Satiny-rose, 
six  to  seven  inches  across;  Lady  Ashtown:  Soft  rose,  shading  to 
yellow  at  base;  Mine.  Jules  Grolez:  Attractive  satiny  china-rose 
color;  Mine.  Leon  Pain:  Salmony-pink,  with  orange  shading;  Mine. 
Ravary:  Splendid  Nankeen-yellow:  Prince  De  Bulgarie:  Silvery- 
fiesh,  shaded  with  salmon;  Viscountess  Eolkestone:  Creamy-pink, 
shading  deeper  at  centre. 

Any  of  the  above  in  strong,  two-year-old  plants,  50c  each. 
$5.00  for  the  collection  of  12  varieties;  $35.00  per  100. 
DREER’S  For  a  complete  list  of  roses  of  all  types  for  garden 
G  lRDFUI  planting,  see  Dreei  ’s  Diamond  Jubilee  Garden  Book. 

^  Within  its  pages  you  will  also  find  all  the  vegetables, 
BOOK  plants,  hardy  flowers — everything  worth  growing. 

Free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRYA.DREER^,4C"B"U'', 


.PHILADELPHIA 


Trade  Mark 


Plants..^  Trees 

FROM  FLORIDA 

P or  Southern  planting  outdoors  and 
for  house  decoration  in  the  North 


WE  have  made  a  special  study  of  this  matter  for 
30  years  and  have  achieved  a  success  in  grow¬ 
ing  beautiful  plants  and  in  delivering  them  in  like 
beautiful  condition  to  the  most  distant  purchasers. 


It  takes  special  care  and  prep¬ 
aration  to  properly  pack  deli¬ 
cate  palms,  ferns,  etc.,  to  stand 
a  trip  of  thousands  of  miles, 
but  we  do  it — not  just  once  in 
a  while,  but  a  good  many  times 
every  workday. 

We  issue  a  large  catalog  cov¬ 
ering  all  our  stock,  having 


1 7  special  Departments;  the 
plants  and  trees,  etc.,  are  all 
classified  in  these  Departments, 
with  special  notes  on  hardiness 
to  withstand  cold,  and  when  to 
transplant,  and  so  on,  so  that 
a  novice  can  make  intelligent 
selections  for  the  living-room, 
conservatory,  orchard  or  garden. 


We  Have  the  Stock 


in  immense  variety,  from  all 
over  the  tropics,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  our  variety. 
Whenever  you  want  a  rare  (or 
common)  plant  or  tree  merely 
look  in  our  complete  index  in 
catalog,  which  should  be  on 
your  desk  or  library  table  for 
ready  reference,  and  order  it 
by  Parcel  Post  at  catalog  price, 
postpaid,  or,  if  a  large  speci¬ 


men,  by  Express  or  Freight. 
We  ship  to  all  our  foreign 
colonies,  Mexico,  Canada, 
Europe  and  all  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  On  receipt 
of  your  request  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  a  catalog,  and  we 
promise  no  follow-up  literature 
or  passing  your  name  on  to 
other  firms. 


Royal-Palm  Nurseries  Oneco,  Florida 


The  New  Canna 


Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Conard 

HERE  is  the  most  popular  pink  canna  ever  introduced  for  planting  singly  or  in  beds. 

It’s  exquisite  salmon-pink  flowers  are  of  the  largest  size,  carried  proudly  on  erect 
stems  4  feet  high.  The  photograph  shows  Mr.  Antoine  Wintzer,  who  for  20  years  has 
specialized  on  canna  propagation,  critically  examining  a  canna  bloom  head.  During  the  20 
years  he  has  doubled  the  size  of  some  blooms,  trebled  the  variety  of  colors,  increased  the  en¬ 
durance  of  the  petals,  and  given  bronze  foliage  to  flowers  which  before  had  green. 

Canna,  Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Conard 

PRICE — 50  cents  each;  6  for  $2  50;  12  for  $5.00;  100  for  $37.50;  or 


7,  enough  for  a  round  bed  4  ft.  in  diam.,  $3.00 

37,  enough  for  a  round  bed  10  ft.  in  diam.,  15.00 

19,  enough  for  a  round  bed  7  ft.  in  diam.,  8.00 

ATT,  ABOVE  PRICES  PREPAID 


Mr.  Wintzer 
judging  the 
new  canna 


Conard  &  Jones  Lily-Cannas  produce,  from  Jume  until  frost,  a  mass  of 
brilliant  bloom  in  all  imaginable  colors  and  combinations  except  blue. 
Different  plants  grow  from  2  1-2  to  10  feet  high,  with  large  leaves  and 
sturdy  stalks,  tropical  in  their  luxuriance.  Should  be  used  freely 
for  beds,  borders,  hedges  and  screens.  Prices  range  from  $1.UU 
per  dozen  upwards. 

FREE — A  Book  About  Gannas 

The  onlylthing’of  its  kind,  shows  you  just  how  to 
make  the  showiest  flower  beds  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce,  in  color  and  size,  of  your  own  choosing. 

Directions  are  simple,  results  are  sure.  Send  today 
for  our  “ Great  Little  Canna  Book.” 

Write  for  neu)  Floral  Guide 

Describes  over  75  magnificent  varieties.  Many  are 
illustrated  by  photographs,  5  in  natural  colors. 

Some  of  the  leaders  are  to  be  had  from  us  only  and 
and  are  shown  for  the  first  time. 

It  also  lists  and  describes  the  360  Best  Roses  f  r 
America  and  other  garden  flowers.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  selecting,  planting  and  growing  roses. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co. 

Box  126,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rose  and  Canna  Specialists 
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Floor  Coverings 
That  Satisfy 

We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  pro¬ 
tect  you  against  substituted  imitations 
of  wire-grass  floor  coverings. 

CREX — the  original  and  genuine — 
now  has  the  name  woven  (almost  invis¬ 
ibly)  in  the  side  binding  on  the  round¬ 
ed  edge,  as  shown  in  illustration. 

Before  you  buy,  look  closely  for 
CREX  on  rug  or  runner — it’s  your  pro¬ 
tection  and  stands  for  HIGHEST 
QUALITY. 

CREX  coverings  are  sanitary  and 
durable — do  not  hold  dust  or  dirt — are 
reversible  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 

They  are  suitable  for  all-year-round 
use  in  any  home — indoors  or  out.  Not 
affected  by  rain  or  dampness — they  lie 
flat — never  curl. 

Most  dealers  carry  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  at  the 
many  beautiful  and  artistic  designs. 
The  low  prices  will  astonish  you. 

To  introduce  CREX  in  your  home 
we  are  making  a  special  size  sample  rug 
12x30  inches  which  we  will  send,  post¬ 
age  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin.  State  preference  of 
color — green,  red,  blue  or  brown. 

“The  Story  of  CREX’’  and  catalogue 
of  numerous  patterns  in  natural  colors, 
mailed  oh  request. 


CREX  CARPET  COMPANY 

Dept.Dl,  377  Broadway ,  New  York 

Originators  of  Wire-Grass 
Floor  Coverings 


P.  Sarti,  G.  Lucchesi 
&  Co. 

- IMPORTERS  OF 

Italian  Marbles  for  Hall  and 
Garden,  Lines,  Fountains, 
Sphinxes,  Tables,  Benches, 
Pedestals,  Columns,  Statues, 
Mantel  Pieces,  Vases,  Etc. 

Orders  take  for  special  designs  .n 
Plastic  and  Marble  Reproductions 

- -  SHOWROOMS  - 

1 13  East  34th  St,,  New  York 


The  Collector’s  Corner 
( Continued  from  page  263) 
easily  answered.  The  ware  was  com¬ 
paratively  soft.  It  cracked  as  usual 
and  chipped  easily.  Grease  penetrated 
the  glaze  and  stained  and  discolored 
it.  Owing  to  their  cheapness,  such 
pieces  were  thrown  away.  Porcelain 
became  commoner  and  cheaper,  and  the 
blue  no  longer  held  in  such  high  esteem 
was  relegated  to  the  buttery  and  finally 
was  discontinued  almost  entirely. 

Now  as  to  prices,  and  here  is  the  rub ! 
Even  that  very  platter  which  brought 
$1,200  last  year,  if  put  up  at  auction  to¬ 
morrow  might  not  bring  half  that  sum. 
When  I  am  asked,  “What  is  such  a  piece 
worth?”  I  always  feel  like  answering, 
“What  you  can  get  for  it.”  It  depends  on 
where  it  is  sold,  if  somebody  wants  it 
very  much,  if  there  is  rivalry  at  the  sale, 
and  if  the  person  who  wants  it  most  has 
a  long  pocket.  Mr.  William  Hearst,  who 
bought  the  one  I  showed,  wanted  this 
platter,  and  got  it.  Probably  never  again 
will  anyone  want  it  so  badly. 

Not  just  any  old  platter  in  dark  blue, 
even  if  it  be  marked  Clews,  Stevenson, 
Adams,  Wood  or  any  of  the  well-known 
English  potters,  is  valuable.  The  “Land¬ 
ing  of  Lafayette”  design  has  decreased  in 
value  during  the  last  ten  years,  so  much 
of  it  has  been  uncovered.  The  “Pitts¬ 
field  Elm”  has  met  the  same  fate. 

But  if  you  have  pieces  marked  “Syntax,” 
you  might  bustle  about  somewhat,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  seven  of  the  Syntax 
designs  have  been  forged!  If  you  have 
any  pieces  with  the  “Arms  of  the  States” 
on  them  you  can  glow  with  satisfaction, 
for  even  the  most  common  one,  New  York, 
is  worth  over  twenty  dollars,  while  Penn¬ 
sylvania  almost  comes  up  to  the  “New 
York  from  Brooklyn  Heights.”  Such  col¬ 
lector’s  pets  as  the  “Battle  of  Bunker  Hill” 
platter,  the  medallion  pieces,  some  of  the 
college  views,  portraits  of  Washington, 
Lafayette,  Franklin,  etc.- — well,  all  these 
should  be  regarded  with  attention  and  ex¬ 
amined  by  an  expert. 


The  Vital  Functions  of  Light  in 
the  Home 

( Continued  from  page  272) 

There  are  three  types  of  systems  sup¬ 
plying  gas,  and  in  addition  the  engine- 
operated  electric  plant.  The  gas  generated 
is  acetylene,  gasoline  and  Blau-gas. 

An  acetylene  generator  is  usually  in  two 
main  compartments  of  galvanized  steel, 
sometimes  placed  upon  one  base,  some¬ 
times  two  :  the  generator  proper  and  the 
gas  receiver.  The  gas-making  material 
is  calcium  carbide,  a  substance  produced 
by  the  electric  fusion  of  lime  and  coke. 
This  is  supplied  in  lumps  looking  like 
pieces  of  crushed  stone,  and  can  be  han¬ 
dled,  shipped  and  stored  with  no  more 
danger  than  if  the  steel  can  contained  so 
many  pieces  of  granite.  If  kept  free  from 
moisture  it  will  last  indefinitely. 

Carbide  is  placed  in  an  automatic  feeder 
( Continued  on  page  344) 


CITY  WATER 
CONVENIENCE 
AT  LITTLE  COST 


When  our  outfits  cost  so  little  it  seems 
a  pity  not  to  have  running  water  in 
your  home.  You  can  own  your  own 
water  works  and  have  water  as  con¬ 
venient  as  the  city  people.  Quit  lugging 
and  tugging  with  pails  and  tubs  for 
baths  and  cooking. 

Send  a  Postal 
for  Douglas’  Free  Book 

It  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  low  price 
and  ease  of  installing  in  your  home. 
The  upkeep  is  next  to  nothing.  The 
Douglas  Pneutank  in  the  cellar  can't 
freeze.  The  construction  is  simple — nothing  com¬ 
plicated.  It  is  easily  operated.  Beats  attic  reser¬ 
voirs  and  wind  power  towers  and  tanks.  Every¬ 
thing  where  you  can  get  it  quick.  This  system 
will  appeal  to  you.  Write  now  for  above  booklet 
— a  postal  will  bring  it. 

W.  &  B.  Douglas 

200  William  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Pump-Makers  for  81  Years 


**  Detachable”  Hose  Reel 


Can  be  easily  changed  from  one  faucet 
to  another.  Put  a  faucet  on  front  and 
rear  of  house,  in  garage,  etc. 

Quickly  slipped  on  and  off  the  faucet. 
Hose  securely  attached  to  reel. 
Easily  carried  about.  You  can 
unreel  the  hose  as  needed  with 
the  water  turned  on.  Reel  re¬ 
volves  on  the  faucet. 

Prevents  kinks  and  twists  in 
the  hose — makes  it  last  longer. 
Fire  Protection  —  ready  for  instant 
use  by  having  a  special  faucet  in  kitch¬ 
en  or  laundrv,  small  ^expense. 
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VINE  SUPPORTS 

Start  your  vines  on  the  Excelsior  “Rust-Proof”  Wire  Trellis.  As  “Rust- 
Proof”  Trellis  never  requires  painting,  it  is  much  superior  to  wooden  sup¬ 
ports.  The  vines  never  need  to  be  disturbed.  In  painting  the  house,  the 
“Rust-Proof”  Trellis  can  easily  be  detached  and  temporarily  withdrawn  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  growing  vines. 

For  permanency  and  decorative  effect  around  your  grounds,  use  Excelsior 
“Rust-Proof”  Fences,  Trellis,  Arches,  Flower  and  Tree  Guards. 

ASK  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER 

Let  us  send  you  a  sample  of  the  “ Rust-Proof ” 
finish  and  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  Catalog  “ C 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


! 


1  1 

3-  1 


A  charming  custom,  which  is  becoming  much  the 
vogue,  is  to  furnish  different  rooms  of  the  home 
in  styles  of  Furniture  prevailing  at  the  different 
Periods. 

Every  Period  is  represented  in  our  collection  of 
Period  Furniture,  and  the  service  of  our  design¬ 
ing  Department  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who,  not  having  made  a  study  of  the  subject, 
wish  expert  advice  in  selecting  the  proper  Furni¬ 
ture,  Decorations  and  Pictures  to  represent  the 
various  Periods. 

We  have  assembled  a  collection  of  exquisite 
Oriental  Rugs  which  harmonize  with  any  style 
furnishing.  Your  inspection  is  invited. 

Inquiries  by  Mail  Will  Receive  Prompt  Attention 

R;THgrnbr§  ©. 

\A/  20-22-24-26  WEST  3G*2  ST. 

NEAR  FIFTH  AVE. 

FUENITURE-DECORATIONS-RUGS 

NEW  YORK 


$1.25  net 
Postage  12c 


Frontispiece  in  color 
by  Orson  Lowell 


Time:  To-day — very  much  to-day — with  an  up-to-the- 
moment  light  on  a  situation  never  before  handled  in 
quite  the  same  way. 

Place:  The  oddest  little  island  (in  the  Indian  Ocean)  that 
you  ever  didn't  see — beautiful,  but  with  a  tragic  cor¬ 
ner  in  it. 

Girl :  Zalia  Thorne,  marooned  on  the  island  when  she  was 

twelve,  and  alone  there  for  six  years,  when  the  story 
begins  with  the  coming  of  Barry  Carshall. 

.  :  McBride,  Nast  Co.,  Publishers 

Union  Square,  New  York  City 


Use  Oxide  of  Zinc 
Paints 

pAINT  ECONOMY  consists  in  select¬ 
ing  those  paints  which  give  the  best 
and  longest  service  at  the  lowest  annual 
cost.  Experience  proves  these  to  be 
Paints  containing  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Buying  such  paints  you  buy  permanent 
tints,  efficient  protection,  durable  coatings. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

We  do  not  make  paint. 

A  list  of  paint  manufactur-  : 

ers  sent  free  on  request.  % 
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Read  About  This  New  Astermum 


THE  dispute  between  the  Aster  and  the 
Chrysanthemum  has  at  last  been  most 
amicably  settled  by  combining  the 
beauties  of  the  Aster  and  the  glory  of  the 
Chrysanthemum. 

It  is  now  our  pleasurable  privilege  to  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  the  Astermum — a  perfect 
result  of  the  hybridizers’  art.  When  making 
up  your  list,  be  sure  that  they  receive  an 
invite. 

You  will  find  them  delightful  garden 
guests.  They  have  a  beauty  all  their  own. 
They  dress  most  tastily  in  snow  white, 
beautiful  rose  pink  and  Aunt  Prue  Lavender. 
Each  color  35c.  a  package — 3  packages,  $1. 
These  Astermums  are  fully  described  in 
Boddington’s  Garden  Guide — which  is  the 
real  “social  register1'  among  the  flower  and 
vegetable  folks.  Send  for  the  Guide — it’s 
free. 


Arthur  T.  Boddington 


334  West  I4th  Street 


New  York  City 


The  Latest  Word  on  the  Conflict  in  the  Near  East 

The  Balkan  War  Drama,  By  cyril  Campbell 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times  at  the  front 

Presents  a  vivid  and  timely  picture  of  the  stirring  events,  but  recently  enacted,  as 
they  were  witnessed  by  a  keen  and  trained  observer  who  was  on  the  spot  and  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes.  The  book  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  diplomacy  which  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  presents  the  various  stages  of  the  conflict  in  panoramic 
fashion.  With  32  Illustrations.  $1.40  net. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

31  Union  Square,  North  New  York  City 


At  the  Entrance 

Plan  for  Beauty  and  Dignity 


We  issue  separate  catalogs  of  Display  Foun¬ 
tains,  Drinking-Fountains,  Electroliers,  Vases, 
Grills  and  Gateways,  Settees  and  Chairs,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Aquariums,  Tree-Guards,  Sanitary  Fit¬ 
tings  for  stable  and  cow-barn. 


THE  well  designed  en¬ 
trance  often  needs  a 
fountain  to  give  the  final 
touch  of  beauty. 

Unexpected  and  pleasing 
effect  in  landscape  gardening 
may  be  accomplished  by  an 
out-of-door  ornament. 

Lawn,  garden  and  court¬ 
yard  embellishments  shown 
in  catalog.  Special  designs 
planned  for  fitting  and  har¬ 
monious  effects. 

Address:  Ornamental  Dept. 

The  J.  L.  Mott  Ironworks 

Fifth  Avenue  &  17th  St.,  New  York 

Fstablished  1828 


and  made  to  drop  piece  by  piece  into  a 
compartment  containing  water.  There 
the  chemical  combination  results  in  giving 
off  a  gas  that  is  piped  to  a  receiving  cham¬ 
ber  and  from  there  purified  and  piped  into 
the  house.  The  old  difficulties  of  the 
original  machines  have  now  been  re¬ 
moved.  An  automatic  (or  weight-driven 
clockwork  motor)  feed  assures  an  even 
generation  of  gas ;  by  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  the  floating  gas  bell  of  the  receiving 
tank  shuts  off  the  feed  automatically  when 
sufficient  gas  has  been  generated,  or  fall¬ 
ing  as  gas  is  withdrawn,  it  starts  the  car¬ 
bide  feeder  again.  The  whole  process 
goes  on  without  any  attention  whatever 
beyond  feeding  in  the  carbide  once  in 
three  weeks  or  a  month  or  in  the  removal 
of  residuum  sludge  after  a  long  period  of 
operation.  Modern  machines  are  all  but 
fool-proof.  Safety  devices  provide  the 
liberation  into  the  air  outside  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  escaping  gas,  thereby  preventing  ex¬ 
plosions.  It  is  impossible  to  open  various 
parts  of  certain  machines  without  auto¬ 
matically  stopping  the  generation  of  gas, 
so  that  only  an  exceedingly  ingenious  sui¬ 
cide  maniac  could  do  damage  with  the 
modern  perfected  generator. 

Acetylene  gas  is  a  white  light  of  much 
the  same  quality  as  that  produced  by  a 
tungsten  burner.  The  carbide  to  produce 
the  gas  costs  about  $3.75  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  one  pound  generates  about 
five  cubic  feet  of  gas,  so  that  it  will  read¬ 
ily  be  seen  that  light  is  supplied  at  con¬ 
siderable  economy. 

Another  economical  and  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  of  generating  gas  from  gaso¬ 
line.  The  volatile  gasoline  is  combined 
with  air  by  means  of  a  carburetor  situ¬ 
ated  usually  with  the  gasoline  supply  un¬ 
derground  and  some  distance  from  the 
house.  The  air  necessary  to  mix  with  the 
gasoline  to  produce  a  gas  or  a  vapor  is 
supplied  under  pressure  created  by  some 
sort  of  power  (hand,  windmill  or  engine). 
The  resultant  gas  flows  back,  and  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  governor  in  the  cellar  so  that 
the  supply  may  be  just  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  burners  in  use.  There  is  a 
steady  circulation  of  air  from  the  house 
to  the  carburetion  chamber  and  back  again 
as  gas,  and  there  is  no  labor  necessary  be¬ 
yond  occasionally  operating  the  engine  to 
compress  a  supply  of  air  or  once  in  a 
while  replenishing'  the  gasoline.  Gas  is 
generated  only  as  required,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fixtures  are  closed  the  supply  of  gas 
runs  back  into  the  container. 

The  appearance  of  the  gaslight  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  illuminating 
gas,  and  its  cost  of  manufacture,  outside 
of  the  original  expense  of  the  plant,  is 
little.  It  is  claimed  that  a  twenty-five 
candle  flame  can  be  kept  burning  in  one 
burner  for  forty  hours  at  a  cost  of  five 
cents. 

Another  gas  similar  in  appearance  to 
illuminating  gas  is  the  Blau-gas  mentioned 
earlier,  which  is  supplied  in  steel  cylinders 
much  like  those  used  for  automobile  head¬ 
lights.  The  gas  is  bottled  under  high 
( Continued  on  page  346) 
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Protect  your  metal  laths  in  the 
frame  of  your  stucco  house  with 


Bay  State 
Brick  g  Cement 
Coating 

Applied  to  the  exterior  cement  or 
concrete  it  protects  against  damp¬ 
ness,  becomes  a  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  without  destroying  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  texture,  and  gives  you  a 
uniform  tone  of  a  number  of 
beautiful  tints.  Can  also  be  used 
as  an  interior  tint  of  softest  velvet 
tone  on  wood  or  plaster. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  can¬ 
not  supply  you  write  us.  Drop  a 
postal  for  the  interesting  little 
story  B  on  painting — The  House 
That  Was  Reformed. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and 
Lead  Corroders 

82-84  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  156  Fifth  Avenue 


^VDODSON  BIRD  HOUSES 


They  win  birds  because  they’re  built  just  right. 
They  are  the  result  of  17  years’  experience.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  used  from  Canada  to  the  Isle  ofjPineslby 
hundreds  of  bird  lovers. 


The  Bluebird  House— solid  oak,  cypress  shingles, 
and  copper  coping — Price  S5.00 — F.O.B.iChicago. 

House  for  Tree  or  White  Bellied  Swallow— size  12  iv' 

xl4x9  inches  high.  One  compartment.  Substan-  '  'v- 
ti ally  built  of  cypress,  S3. 00;  with  all  copper  ton  x  V 
S4.00.  F.O.B.  Chicago.  This  house  is  also  made 
with  two  compartments  for  Wrens  and  B'uebirds  ' 
House  for  threat  Crested  fTv^ 
catcher  —  Price  §3.00  F  O.B. 

Chicago ? 

Write  for  illustrated  folder 
JOSEPH  II.  DODSON 
(A  Director  of  the 
Illinois  Audubon 
Society) 

901  Association ’Bldg. 

Chicago,  III. 


House  for 
pie 

Murtins — 
26  rooms — Price 
S12.00  —  F.O.B 
Chicago 


The  Wren 
J  House- 
solid  oak, 
cypress  shingle- 

copper  coping — 

Price  $5.00.  F.O. 
B.  Chicago. 


Hodgson  Portable  Houses 

Artistically  designed  and  finished,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and  practical 
at  any  time  of  the  year  in  any  climate.  Made  for  innumerable  purposes.  Erection  of 
buildings  extremely  simple  and  can  be  done  by  unskilled  labor  in  a  few  hours’  time. 
Send  for  illustrated  circulars  and  state  what  you  are  interested  in. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  116  Washington  St.  Room  226,  Boston.  Mass. 


PT  WHY  PAY  TWO  PRICES  FOR  FENCES 

We  manufacture  hundreds  of  de- 
|  f  signs  of  ornamental  fences,  both 
«Wire  and  Iron  Picket,  Arches  and 
|  J  |  J  Entrance  Gates,  "cheaper  than  wood," 
^^f or  lawns,  churches,  cemeteries, 
parks  and  factories,  etc.  Write 
'for  free  catalog  and  special  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  CO. 

2448  Yandes  Street  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


A  m  rm  KILLED  BY  SCIENCE 

I?  A  I  S  DANYSZ  VIRUS 

*“  *  ^  is  a  Bacteriological  Preparation 
AND  NOT  A  POISON — Harmless  to  Animals  other  than 
mouae-like  rodents.  Rodents  die  in  the  open.  For  a  small  house.  1  tube. 
75c;  ordinary  dwelling,  3  tubes,  $1.75;  larger  plaoe — for  eaoh  6.UOO  sq. 
ft.  floor  spaoe  use  1  dozen,  $0.00.  Send  now. 

Independent  Chemical  Company,  72  Front  Street.  New  York 


Last  a 
Lifetime 


Also  makers  of 
“ Re-move-able '* 
Steel  Flag  Poles 


“RE-MOVE-ABLE” 
Clothes  Posts 

Made  of  high-carbon  galvanized  steel 
tubing,  filled  with  concrete.  You  drop 
them  into  the  sockets  and  can  remove 
them  in  a  moment.  Heavy  steel  sockets 
separate  from  posts.  No  skill  needed 
to  drive  them.  Save  cost  of  digging 
holes.  Adjustable  Hook  on  each  post 
A4  makes  clothes  hanging  easy. 

Don’t  disfigure  your  lawn  witli 
short-lived  wooden  posts  when  the  in- 
**  destructible  “RE-MOVE-ABLE”  cost 
less.  Write  for  Folder  FI  or  ask  your 
dealer. 

Milwaukee  Steel  Post  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


■  :v 

'*•  "-NsrV  * .  *  /  Nuts  shown  in  corner  are  Genuine  Mantura 


Sober 


Paragon 


Pecan  Trees  for  Zero  Climates 

If  you  plant  Northern  Grown  Trees  (the  only  kind  we  sell)  you  may 
raise  these  delicious  nuts  about  your  home.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  just  under 
the  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  with  temperature  way  below  zero  at  times;  yet 
we  grow  Pecans  here. 


SOBER  PARAGON 


MAMMOTH 
SWEET  CHESTNUT 

Paxinos  Orchard  Crop  brought  $30,000 

Plant  for  profit,  for  pleasure  or  for  decoration — plant  a  thousand  trees 
or  a  single  one.  A  safe  tree  to  plant  in  zero  climates,  or  in  hot  climates.  Succeeds  in 
drought,  in  frost,  in  poor  soil  and  upon  steep  hillsides — the  roughest  of  lands. 

Every  Tree  We  Ship  This  Spring  Bore  Chestnuts  Last  Season 


St.  REGIS  Everbearing  Raspberry 


Yields  first  season — all  summer  long — June  to  Nov. 
Large,  sugary,  crimson  berries.  For  market  growing  St. 
Regis  is  so  profitable  it  is  called  the  “ mortgage  lifter ” 

Our  64-page  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide,  with 
“Successful  Nut  Culture  in  the  North,”  tells 
you  how,  when  and  where  to  plant.  Mailed 
FREE  on  request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 

2075  Main  St,,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Glenwood  Nursery — Established  1866 
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Don't  have  tracks  of 
misuse  on  your  floors 


l^EEP  them  free  from  scars  and 
mars  and  grooves  and  dents 
due  to  hard-wheel  casters  by  using 
scratchless,  noiseless,  marless 


u 


FELTOID 

Casters  and  Tips 


They  prevent  furniture  from  ruining  hardwood 
floors  and  mutilating  rugs.  Hard-wheel  casters 
cut  and  gouge.  You  can’t  afford  to  use  them. 

“Feltoid”  Casters  and  Tips  are  made  of  a 
specially  treated  material.  They  are  hard — wear 
indefinitely — yet  have  a  tread  as  smooth  as  silk. 
When  you  buy  new  furniture,  see  that  it  is 
shod  with  “Feltoid.”  “Feltoid”  all  your 
furniture. 

Sold  at  Hardware  and  Furniture  Stores 

Write  for  the  “ Feltoid "  Book 
No.  12  ,  showing" Felt oids” 
for  all  kinds  of  furniture. 


The  Burns  &  Bassick 
Company 
Dept.  X 
Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 


Moth-Proof  Cedar  Chest  p  Days’  | 

A  Piedmont  Southern  Red  Cedar  Chest  placed  in  your  &  Frc® 
home  on  15  days’  free  trial.  Special  spring  offer.  Pro-  Trial 

tect  furs  and  woolens  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp- 
Direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  Freight  prepaid. 

Tj  .  17-^v^  Write  for  64-page  finely  illustrated  catalog  and  book, 

BOOK  rree  “Storyof  Red  Cedar.”  Postpaid,  free.  Write  today 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Dept.  134,  Statesville,  N.C. 


pressure  and  connected  to  pipes  of  small 
diameter.  The  plant  for  connecting  the 
source  of  supply  with  the  house  is  very 
simple  and  may  be  placed  either  outdoors 
or  in  the  house  itself.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  make  use  of  this  gas  is  to  connect  up  a 
new  steel  cylinder  when  the  gauge  shows 
that  the  supply  is  low. 

To  all  these  independent  gas  systems 
may  be  applied  the  instructions  and  the 
warnings  given  heretofore,  since  fixtures 
of  many  sorts  are  procurable  for  all 
burners. 

For  the  city  supply  of  electric  light  the 
country  dweller  may  substitute  the  inde¬ 
pendent  electric  light  plant  which  may  be 
installed  in  the  cellar  or  an  adjacent  out¬ 
building.  The  equipment  usually  consists 
of  a  gasoline  engine,  a  dynamo,  switch¬ 
board  and  storage  battery.  The  engine  is 
run  for  a  short  time  each  day  to  work  the 
dynamo  and  generate  electric  current 
which  is  stored  up  in  the  batteries  for  use 
at  night.  This  plan  may  be  alternated  and 
the  electric  energy  from  the  dynamo  used 
to  supply  current  direct  to  the  lights  and 
the  batteries  simply  maintained  as  an  aux¬ 
iliary  supply.  Storage  batteries  are  pro¬ 
curable  which  may  be  charged  with  suf¬ 
ficient  current  to  light  the  house  for  ordi¬ 
nary  use  for  as  much  as  six  or  seven  lights. 

A  special  advantage  for  the  electric  sys¬ 
tem  is  its  adaptability  for  power  supply. 
The  engine  may  be  used  to  pump  water, 
drive  a  motor  or  furnish  the  power  for 
various  uses  upon  the  country  place. 

The  less  carefully  refined  gasoline — 
usually  sixty-eight  degree — is  used  as 
fuel  and  costs  only  from  eight  to  ten 
cents  a  gallon  when  bought  by  the  barrel, 
at  which  rate  it  is  figured  that  the  cost  per 
sixteen-candlepower  light  per  hour  is  about 
one-tenth  of  a  cent.  With  the  greater 
economy  of  the  tungsten  lamps  this  would 
be  materially  reduced.  In  figuring  the 
size  engine  required,  a  ten-horsepower  en¬ 
gine  can  operate  one  hundred  sixteen- 
candlepower  lights.  Where  there  is  less 
current  demanded  in  a  small  cottage  or 
bungalow  a  generator  of  but  two  horse¬ 
power  may  be  procurable  that  will  operate 
eight  sixteen-candlepower  lights  for  eight 
hours,  or  eleven  lights  for  five  hours. 

The  Hundred  Per  Cent  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  291) 
sow  much  more  thickly  than  the  amount  of 
space  in  the  row  required  by  the  plants 
would  indicate  to  the  uninitiated.  For  in¬ 
stance,  from  five  to  twelve  onion  seeds  to 
the  inch  are  put  in  when  sowing  the  usual 
amount  to  the  acre,  and  yet  the  onions  are 
wanted  only  two  or  three  inches  apart. 
Experience  will  show  that  this  is  the  only 
way  of  making  certain  of  full  rows.  Some 
seed  will  fail  to  germinate,  some  that  ger¬ 
minate  will,  on  account  of  one  accident  or 
another,  fail  to  make  plants.  And  fungous 
diseases  and  other  enemies  of  your  gar¬ 
den  are  sure  to  get  a  few  more.  So  you 
will  see  that  when  the  seedsman  tells  you 
to  put  five  to  eight  squash  seeds  or  eight 
to  fifteen  cucumber  or  muskmelon  seeds 
( Continued  on  page  348) 


Old  Hickory 
Furniture 


For  your  Lawn  or  Porch— it’s  the 
Best  in  the  World. 

Made  from  sturdy  hickory  by  hand, 
and  gives  you  more  comfort  than 
you've  ever  known  before. 

Stands  more  use  and  abuse  than  any 
other  furniture  made.  You  can’t 
break  it.  Old  Hickory  stands  expos¬ 
ure,  outdoors  summer  and  winter. 

Two  simple  rules  in  caring  for  Old 
Hickory  are:  “It  needs  no  care.”  To 
clean  it,  “Turn  the  hose  on  it.”  No 
other  furniture  will  stand  this  test. 
That's  why  you  should  insist  upon 
genuine  “Old  Hickory.” 

See  Old  Hickory  at  your  dealers  or  write  for  Art 
Catalogue. 

The  Old  Hickory 
Chair  Co. 

504  South  Cherry  St. 

Martinsville, Indiana 

See  that  this  brand  is  burned  in  the  wood 
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King'  Quality 


A  veritable  young  Greenhouse  Double  Glazed 
Frame  as  well  as  Double  Glazed  Sash 

THIS  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF  OUR  GOOD  THINGS 

Our  attention  and  care  in  small  things  should  be 
your  guarantee  for  that  Greenhouse  Conserv¬ 
atory,  or  Sun  Parlor,  you  have  been  thinking 
of.  Bulletin  Number  Forty-two  tells  all  about 
Garden  Sash 

King  Construction  Co. 

General  Office  and  Works  North  ToOSWanda,  N.  Y. 


The  Plays  of  Yesterday 


Scene  in  “  Nobody’s  Child  ** 


Make  Friends  With 
The  “Two  in  One”  Number 

For  the  benefit  of  the  few  who 
are  unacquainted  with  The  Thea¬ 
tre  Magazine,  two  numbers  have 
been  bound  in  one — containing  a 
wealth  of  pictures  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  price  of  two  single  copies  of 
The  Theatre  Magazine  is  70 
cents.  This  special  “Two  in  One” 
edition  will  be  sent  upon  receipt 


DRAMA  fash¬ 
ions  alter  as 
well  as  dress 
fashions.  The 
plays  that  stirred 
and  thrilled  us  yes¬ 
terday,  would  to¬ 
day  probably  in¬ 
cite  us  to  laughter. 

The  Theatre  Maga¬ 
zine  has  always  kept 
abreast  of  the  time. 
It  takes  the  reader 
further  than  the  foot¬ 
lights  —  behind  the 
scenes,  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  dram¬ 
atist's  workshop.  ./ 

of  25  cents.  We  are  not  // 
selling  this  special  edi-  /  The 
tion.  The  25  cents  /  Theatre 

does  not  cover  the  cost  /  Magazine, 
of  the  paper.  We  ask  /  1®  W.  38th  St. 

it  as  a  guarantee  /  New  York 

that  we  ai  e  send-  /  Enclosed  25  cents 
ing  it  to  a  /  for  the  special  “Two 
lover  of  the  /  in  One”  Number, 
dramatic  /  ,, 

art.  /  Name . 

/  Address . 

/  City . 

S  State . 


French  &  Sons’  Player  Pianos 

Art  Products  of  a  High  Degree  of  Excellence 
and  Exceeding  Good  Value 

With  wealth  of  tone  and  unequaled  construction,  the  French  &  Sons’ 
Player  Piano  places  at  your  finger-tips  the  complete  technique  of 
piano-playing — ability  to  sound  correctly  the  notes  of  the  most  difficult 
composition — to  play  loud  or  soft — fast  or  slow — staccato  or  legato — 

to  “bring  out”  the  melody  and 
subdue  the  accompaniment. 
Any  musical  effect  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  this  player. 

As  a  hand-played  instru¬ 
ment,  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
mechanism  is  noticeable — it  is 
superb.  As  a  player  the 
French  is  incomparable.  It 
has  many  automatic  devices 
not  possessed  by  other  players. 
One  touch  of  the  hand  changes 
it  from  a  player  to  a  hand 
instrument  and  vice  versa, 
locking  the  keys  and  bringing 
the  pedals  into  position — all 
automatically  and  accom¬ 
plished  in  an  instant. 

The  Automatic  Music  Roll 
Adjuster  forces  the  roll  to 
track  properly  over  the  bar, 
The  pneumatic  self-clean¬ 
ing  device  on  the  tracker-bar  is  another  exclusive  point  of 
excellence.  A  great  many  other  desirable  features,  exclusive  to  the 
French  &  Sons’  Player-Piano,  are  described  and  demonstrated  fully  in 
our  beautiful  illustrated  Booklet,  sent  free  to  any  address.  Do  not 
decide  on  any  piano  before  you  have  this  booklet.  It  is  our 
business  to  please  you.  Write  to-day  to 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Piano  Co.  New  Castle,  Ind. 

“The  House  of  French  established  in  the  Piano  Business  since  1875” 


insuring  absolutely  perfect  rendition. 
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Sr  The  Oriental  Store 


Canton  chair 
No.  18. 
height  36 
inches, 

width  17 
inches, 
weighs  8  lbs. 
Price  $5. 


Comfortable  Summer  Chairs 

FROM  Canton,  China,  come  these  artistic  ex¬ 
amples  of  Oriental  craftsmanship — “hour-glass 
ehairs” — suggesting  in  every  line  cool  and  reStful 
repose.  Graceful  in  design,  sanitary  in  construction 
and  inexpensive  in  price.  The  ideal  chairs  for  sum¬ 
mer  use.  Woven  by  hand,  without  a  nai!  in  their 
entire  construction — prices  $4.50  to  $12  each. 

Send  for  Beautiful  Booklet 

Illustrating  in  colors  the  various  designs  of  these  unique  chairs, 
tables  and  stools. 

•A- A-VAMTI N  E-  8  -  C  O 

Broadway  and  18th  Street 

Boston  NEW  YORK  Philadelphia 

™  Established  57  Years  ■■  - - 


Free  Book  on 
Lawn  Making 

It  tells  you  how  to  make 
and  care  for  a  new 
lawn.  Also  tells  you 
how  to  renew  an 
old  worn-out 
lawn.  In  fact, 
this  book  gives 
all  data  on 
making  and 
maintaining  a 
beautiful  lawn. 

Every  home  owner 
should  have  this  book. 

It  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

Dunham  “Water-Weight” 
Rollers  Roll  Your  Lawn 

Do  you  know  that  the  most  essential  tool 
for  the  care  of  a  lawn  is  a  Roller ?  A  roller 
will  eradicate  weeds,  discourage  moles  and 
ants,  keep  grass  from  dying  out  in  spots,  and 
promote  even  growth  from  a  hard,  smooth 
surface  ovei’  which  the  mower  will  operate  to 
perfection.  Dunham  ‘‘Water-W eight”  Roller 
Bearing  Rollers  are  superior  to  all  others. 
They  are  roller  bearing  and  easy  to  operate. 
Insist  on  a  Dunham.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  them,  write  us.  For  sale  by  leading 
Hardware  and  Seed  Stores.  Don’t  fail  to 
write  for  our  Free  Book  on  Lawn  Making. 

THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

130  FRONT  STREET,  BEREA,  OHIO 

The  Largest  Roller  Manufacturer  in  the  World 


in  a  hill  where  you  want  only  two  or  three 
plants,  he  doesn't  do  it  in  order  that  he 
may  sell  you  more  seeds,  but  that  he  may 
stand  some  chance  of  getting  your  order 
again  next  season.  As  in  the  other  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  planting,  however,  no 
definite  set  of  rules  can  be  laid  down.  The 
gardener  must  use  his  judgment  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  his  seed,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  soil,  the  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable  condition  of  the  weather,  with 
the  eternal  chances  of  injury  from  insects 
or  disease,  he  must  plant  more  or  less 
seed. 

With  seeds  that  require  a  very  long 
time  to  germinate,  such  as  celery  or  pars¬ 
ley,  where  it  is  desirable  to  gain  a  few 
days’  time  in  getting  the  crop  started, 
where  conditions  in  the  open  ground  are 
unfavorable  for  germination,  or  with 
seed  that  is  so  scarce  that  you  wish  to 
make  every  kernel  count,  the  method  of 
getting  the  germination  well  under  way 
before  planting  is  very  frequently  being 
used  with  great  advantage.  I  have,  for 
instance,  gained  five  days  in  getting  sweet 
corn  up  by  soaking  the  seed  a  day  and  a 
half  before  planting,  in  warm  water  kept 
in  a  warm  place  after  the  water  had  cooled. 
These  seeds  may  be  soaked  in  tepid  water 
until  they  are  swelled  but  germination  has 
not  quite  taken  place,  then  spread  out  and 
dried  fairly  thoroughly,  a  necessary  proc¬ 
ess  which  may  be  hastened  by  rolling  in 
land  plaster.  Or  the  germination  may  be 
carried  still  further  along  by  rolling  the 
seeds  in  wet  newspapers — several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  old  newspapers  and  an  outer  cov¬ 
ering  of  old  bagging — then  placing  the 
“seed-roll”  thus  formed  in  a  mild  heat. 
Take  care  that  it  does  not  dry  out,  and 
plant  in  a  carefully  prepared  bed  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  have  sprouted.  It  is  best  to 
have  a  separate  package  for  each  kind  of 
seed  used,  as  some  will  sprout  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  others.  You  must  be  careful  that 
there  is  not  too  sudden  a  change  from  the 
temperature  in  which  the  seed  has  been 
sprouted  and  that  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
to  be  put. 

Probably  the  most  prolific  of  all  causes 
of  failure  with  seed  is  loose  planting.  This 
is  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  seed  to  sprout,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  because  the  embryo  tap  root  break¬ 
ing  through  its  husk  must,  in  order  not  to 
perish,  issue  at  once  into  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings.  If  it  first  strikes  a  miniature 
air  space  in  the  soil  or  dry,  dusty  earth,  it 
is  likely  to  die.  The  seed  should  be,  there¬ 
fore,  so  placed  in  the  soil  that  the  earth  is 
pressed  firmly  and  closely  about  it  on  all 
sides.  The  best  way  to  do  this  with  large 
seeds  such  as  peas  or  beans,  or  even  with 
small  seeds  such  as  turnips  and  winter 
cabbage  when  they  are  planted  in  very  dry 
weather,  is  to  make  the  seed  firm  in  the 
bottom  of  the  row  before  covering.  Do 
this  with  the  back  of  a  narrow-bladed  hoe 
or  with  the  ball  of  the  foot.  The  covering 
also  should  be  made  firm  on  the  top  of  the 
( Continued  on  page  350) 


Five  Practical  Books 
For  Art  Lovers 


Composition 

By  Professor  Arthur  Wesley  Dov, 

An  authoritative  presentation  of  the  syn¬ 
thetic  method  of  teaching  art — the  approach 
through  design.  It  considers  art  as  something 
built  up  of  synthetic  line,  light  and  dark  and 
color.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Net,  $4.00. 

The  Conception  of  Art 

By  Henry  R.  Poore 

This  volume  aims  to  make  art  comprehensi¬ 
ble  to  the  majority  of  mankind  by  explaining 
simply  yet  completely  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  subject  and  the  conceptions  of  different 
people  and  schools.  Many  Illustrations.  Net, 
$2.00. 

Pictorial  Composition 

and  the  Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures 

By  Henry  R.  Poore 

The  most  authoritative  presentation  of  the 
principles  of  composition  as  applied  by  the 
great  masters  of  painting.  It  is  a  volume  for 
the  layman  who  wishes  an  intelligent  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  art,  as  well  as  for  the  photographer 
and  artist.  Illustrated.  Net,  $2.00. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces 

By  John  La  Farge 

A  tour  by  Mr.  La  Farge  through  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  famous  paintings,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  significance  of  each  in  relation  to  other 
treatments  of  the  same  subject  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  schools  and  other  arbitrary  subdi¬ 
visions.  Illustrated.  Net,  $5  00. 

The  Appreciation  of  Pictures 

By  Russel  Sturgis 

A  popular  historical  treatise  of  the  world’s 
best  paintings.  The  critical  comment  on  the 
work  of  the  great  artists  and  the  comparison 
of  their  style  and  standards  are  of  the  highest 
value,  both  to  the  layman  and  to  the  student  of 
art.  Illustrated.  Net,  $1.50. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


OF  COURSE  ! 


“The  Wood 
Eternal.” 


Beautiful  Lawns 


Lawns  that  are  distinctive;  that  show  early  and 
late  and  all  of  the  time  that  they  are  different; 
lawns  of  wonderful  texture;  a  rich  green,  velvety 
carpet  out  of  doors;  such  lawns  are  made  with 

KflLflKfl 

FERTILIZED  QRflSS  SEED 

Expertb’endingof  purestseedsof  choice  lawn  grasses 
in  combination  with  specially  prepared  natural  fertil¬ 
izer  insures  best  distribution  and  quick,  strong  germination. 

Kalaka  in  5  lb.  boxes  at  $1.00  express  prepaid  East 
or  $  1 .25  West  of  Omaha.  Special  prices  for  quantities 
of  50  lbs.  and  over.  Order  today. 

rr<)p  Rnnhlpf  “How  to  Make  a  Lawn," 
rree  nounit; t  valuabie  to  every  )awn 


maker,  sent  free  if  you  mention  your  dealer. 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,  1102  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 
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YOU,  reader, 
can  grow 
c  h  r  ysanthe- 
mums  as  large 
and  fancy  as  shown 
here,  if  you  start 
right.  BUY  the 
young  plants  now, 
grow  on  in  pots  or 
boxes  of  soil  until 
MAY,  then  plant  out 
in  garden,  and  follow 
our  CULTURAL  DI¬ 
RECTIONS.  WE  will 
send  you  postpaid  by 
parcels  post  20  choice 
assorted  colors,  strong 
plants,  for  $1.00.  OR 
you  can  make  up  the 
20  plants,  in  part,  of 
carnation  pinks,  all  colors,  geraniums,  heli¬ 
otropes,  icepinks,  double  nasturtiums, 
marguerites,  salvias,  coleus,  or  any  bedding 
plant  you  desire.  CULTURAL  directions 
free  with  all  orders. 


ADDRESS  at  once  THE  HARLOWARDEN 
GREENHOUSES,  Box  148,  Greenport,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  ON  GARDENING 

Flower  Gardens  :  Vegetable  Gardens 
Nature  Books,  Trees,  Animals,  Poultry 

Send  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  with  prices. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  45  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

is  easily  maintained  without  expense  by  a 

RIFE  RAM 

Operates  with  three  or  more  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  from  a  stream,  ar¬ 
tesian  well  or  spring,  and  a  head 
or  slanting  fall  of  three  or  more 
feet.  Free  information  on  request. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2151  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


Why  We  Are  Able  to  Guarantee 
25  Per  Cent.  Saving  on  Coal 

All  “open”  heating  systems  (that  is,  straight- 
vapor,  steam  and  hot  water)  must  constantly 
work  against  an  outside  atmospheric  pressure 
of  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Enough  coal  must  be  burned  to  bring  the  water 
up  to  212  degrees  F„  the  boiling  point,  to  over¬ 
come  the  15  pounds  atmospheric  pressure.  With 

Vapor-Vacuum  Heating 

Trade  Mark,  Registered 

Kriebel  System 

instead  of  an  atmospheric  resistance,  there  is  a  par¬ 
tial-vacuum  assistance  to  draw  and  hold  the  vapor 
in  the  line. 

This  is  the  big  reason  we  can  guarantee  the  saving 
of  25  per  cent,  in  coal. 

That's  the  story  in  a  nutshell — resistance  with  steam,  straight-vapor  and  hot-water;  assist¬ 
ance  with  vapor-vacuum;  25  per  cent,  coal  saved.  Valves  are  conveniently  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  radiators,  and  are  quickly  regulated  to  give  any  degree  of  heat. 

Our  “Little  Primer,”  written  so  anybody  can  understand  it,  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 
Be  informed,  at  least. 

Vapor  Vacuum  Heating  Company 

880  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 

lipiasma 

fU 

AMY  SEND  FOR  CATALOC  L 

*•«  KEWANEg  WATER  SUPPLY  CO 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KEWANEE  .ILL. 

HAND  OR 
,  ■’OWER 

CHICACO 

OWNERS  AND  BUILDERS 

OF  CEMENT  HOUSES 

Write  for  interesting  free  book  telling  how  cement 
buildings  can  be  successfully  painted  and  water*  proofed 
at  slight  cost. 

It  contains  color  plates  showing  how  CHI-NAMEL 
CEMENTONE  will  improve  the  appearance  of  new  cement 
buildings, and  make  the  exterior  of  old  buildings  look  new. 

THE  OHIO  VARNISH  CO.,  8602  Kinsman  Rd.,  Cleveland,  0. 


HEALTH ,  VIGOR,  LIFE  THRU  LIGHT 

Only  2c  to  4c  for  a  life-pulsing,  invigorating, 
vitality-strengthening  Electric  Light  Bath  in 
your  own  home — taken  just  as  conveniently 
with  this  Robinson  Electric  Light  Bath  Cabinet  as 
you  would  step  into  and  out  of  a  tub.  Enter  the 
cabinet — turn  the  switch — and  the  myriad  rays 
of  light  infuse  your  whole  system  with  a  new, 
lasting  feeling  of  real  life. 

Makes  a  New  Being  of  You 

Gives  you  all  the  benefits  of  the  Turkish  bath  with 
the  tonic  effect  of  electric  light  rays  in  addition— a 
natural  health  preserver,  for  Light  is  Life.  Cleanses 
andkeeps  the  skiuclear, 
the  body  full  of  vigor, 
the  brain  quick  and  ac¬ 
tive. 

A  Free  Book,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  giv¬ 
ing  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  Life  Thru 
Light,  and  describing  in 
detail  this  wonderful 
Cabinet,  is  ready  to  be 
sent  to  you.  Be  sure  you 
write  for  it — a  postal 
card  will  do — today. 

Robinson  Electric  Mfg.  Co., 

425Bobinson  Bldg.,  TOLEDO,  0. 


Rare  Climbing  H<^  TT™""  _ 

Hvdran  Of  A  ^He  ^lm  City  Nursery  Co. 
II  J  U  1  a  II  g  C  a  New  Haven,*  Dept.'  N,  Connecticut 
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Made  to  ordet — to  exactly  match 
the  color  scheme  of  any  room 

“You  select  the  color— we'll  make 
the  rug.”  Any  width— seamless  up 
to  16  feet.  Any  length.  Any  color 
tone— soft  and  subdued,  or  bright 
and  striking.  Original,  individual, 
artistic,  dignified.  Pure  wool  or 
camel’s  hair,  expertly  woven  at 
short  notice.  Write  for  color  card. 
Order  through  your  furnisher. 

Thread  Thrum  Workshop 
Auburn,  New  York 


LanmAn'a 

Flo  r  i  daWater 

This  fragrant  and  refresh¬ 
ing  toilet  perfume,  in  use 
for  a  century,  makes  the 
daily  bath  a  luxury  and 
a  supreme  delight. 

Leading  Druggists  sell  it. 

Accept  no  Substitute  ! 

Sample  sent  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  in  stamps. 

Lanman  &  Kemp 
135  Water  Street 
New  York 
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This  superior  willow  furniture  excels  all  others 
in  beauty  of  design,  materials,  workmanship  and 
length  of  service. 

You  will  receive  full  value  for  your  money 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  owning  artistic  and 
correct  willow  furniture  if  you  avoid  the  many 
cheaply  made  imitations  of  the  genuine  Willow- 
craft. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  No.  5,  showing  165  designs. 

Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Willowcraft  Shops 

North  Cambiidge,  Mass. 


OWAY 

PofEKY 

'V/'O U IE  Garde ri  and  Home 

I  w 


will  haveNewCharm  with 
,1  .Artistic  Pottery  selected 
;  from  the  Calloway  Collection 
Strong  and  Durable  Matcr- 
-  lal  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Send  for  our  C  ataloguc  of 
Pots.BoxesVases.Sundials.Ben- 
•/  dies  and  other  Terra  Cotta 
Garden  Furniture  Ctxt D 


Gahoway/hiRra  CoTta  Co 

3218  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Garden  and  Hall 
Furniture 

Guaranteed  to  stand  any 
climate; 

Marbles,  Terra  Cotta, 
Stones.  etc.,  Vases, 
Benches,  Sun  Dial  Ter¬ 
minals,  Tables,  Fountains, 
Flower  Boxes,  Mantels, 
Statues,  Reliefs,  etc. 
Send  25c  for  illustrated 
catalog  of  295  pages. 
The  best  copies  of  the  best 
originals 


White-Fl. 

Dogwood 


Large  Specimens 
Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City'Nursery  Co, 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 
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Beautiful  Lawns 
and  Gardens 


With  their  wonderful  colors  and  delicious  perfumes: 
their  luscious  berries  and  tender  greens  depend  upon 
natural  fertilizer.  The  best  soil  will  fail  unless  it  is 
kept  rich  and  fertile  with 

Wizard  Brand  Sheep  Manure 

Dried  and  Pulverized 


3  M  0A  for  200  lb.  barrel  prepaid  east  of  Omaha. 

Special  quantity  prices  and  Free  Book- 
let — sent  for  your  name  on  a  postal. 

THE  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO.  O  I 
25  Union  Stock  Yards  Chicago 

Wizard  Brand  is  sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Garden  Supply  Houses 


row  in  the  same  manner,  both  to  compact 
the  soil  and  to  mark  the  row. 

It  must  be  very  obvious,  even  to  the  be¬ 
ginner,  that  the  different  habits  of  growth 
of  the  various  vegetables  demand  different 
methods  of  planting  them.  A  carrot  oc¬ 
cupies  some  four  inches  of  space,  a  cab¬ 
bage  taking  four  square  feet  or  more,  and 
a  cucumber  running  over  the  sixteen  to 
thirty-six  square  feet  allotted  to  it  and  then 
crawling  over  into  a  row  of  beans  or  up  a 
tomato  pole,  necessarily  require  different 
methods  of  planting.  Most  of  the  root 
crops  such  as  carrots,  radishes,  beets,  tur¬ 
nips,  etc.,  are  planted  in  drills  or  continu¬ 
ous  rows,  where  they  are  grown  as  close 
together  as  they  can  be  without  too  much 
crowding.  Most  of  the  leaf  crops,  such  as 
cabbage  or  lettuce,  are  set  in  rows  where 
the  plants,  though  put  at  regular  intervals 
apart,  have  practically  all  the  cultivating, 
as  with  drills,  done  in  one  direction.  The 
vine  crops,  such  as  cucumbers,  squashes, 
melons  and  most  of  the  fruit  crops,  such  as 
tomatoes  and  pole-beans,  are  planted  in 
hills — usually  at  equal  distances  apart  each 
wav  and  always  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
of  cultivation  in  both  directions. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  at  length  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  important  thing  which 
the  beginner  in  gardening  has  to  master 
and  because  lack  of  skill  in  this  matter, 
given  a  suitably  prepared  soil,  is,  I  believe, 
the  cause  of  more  failure  and  discourage¬ 
ment  than  any  other  one  thing. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  each  individual  vege¬ 
table  see  the  accompanying  planting  table 
on  page  282. 

To  get  early  crops  of  such  vegetables  as 
lettuce,  cabbage  and  beets  and  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  such  late  things  as 
late  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery  and  so 
forth,  it  is  necessary  to  set  out  and  to 
transplant  plants  already  started. 

The  distance  apart  for  the  rows  and  for 
the  plants  in  the  rows  for  the  various  veg¬ 
etables  is  given  in  the  table  on  page  282. 
As  with  seed  sowing,  you  should  have  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  freshly  prepared  sur¬ 
face.  Mark  out  your  rows  with  absolute 
straightness,  not  only  because  it  will  look 
better  but  because  you  will  find  it  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  cultivating  during 
the  entire  season. 

With  many  of  the  plants  that  are  set  out 
in  rows,  unless  the  garden  has  received 
the  heaviest  kind  of  a  dressing  of  rich 
manure,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  give  the 
plants  an  extra  quick  and  strong  start  by 
a  “manuring  in  the  hill.”  I  do  this  very 
quickly  and  easily  by  marking  out  the 
rows  and  opening  a  small  furrow  with  the 
plow-and-wheel-hoe  attachment,  marking 
off  the  cross  rows,  dropping  the  required 
amount  of  the  compost  to  be  used  where 
each  plant  is  to  be  set,  and  then  covering 
it  in  again  with  the  wheel-hoe,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  a  very  small,  low  ridge  with  the  earth 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  rapid 
and  thorough  plant  setting.  The  cross 
marks  still  left  between  the  rows  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  direct  point  at  which  the  plants 
are  to  be  set. 

( Continued  on  page  352) 


THE  LAWNS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND 

are  famous  for  their  wonderful  perfection  and  durability. 
Such  lawns  may  be  had  here  if  real 

IMPORTED  ENGLISH  LAWN  GRASS  SEED 

is  used.  This  seed  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  selection. 
No  weed  seeds  or  coarse  grasses  in  it.  Hardy  and  fine  in  texture 
and  beautiful  in  color.  We  have  handled  this  seed  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  We  import  the  choicest 
quality  only,  with  seed  for  shady  places  a  specialty. 

Write  for  free  Booklet. 

“How  To  Seed  &  Keep  A  Beautiful  Lawn” 

Barwell’s  Agricultural  Works 

Madison  and  Sands  Sts.,  Waukegan,  III. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


English 

Ivy 


Seven  to  Eight  Feet  Speci¬ 
mens.  Heavy  Pot  Grown 
Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


MODERN  GLADIOLUS 

I  am  again  offering  to  my  old  friends  and  new  customers 
the  finest  kinds  of  gladiolus  bulbs  to  be  had,  the  kind  that 
take  premiums  wherever  offered  and  surprise  and  delight 
the  people.  Not  only  Groff’s  Hybrids,  but  all  other  sorts 
that  are  first  class,  including  the  best  new  named  sorts  and 
some  never  before  offered.  Fifty  selected  flowering  size 
bulbs,  postpaid,  for  50  cents. 

GEO.  S.  WOODRUFF,  „„ 


European  ri£Lt<£”rs  & 

Bfik  A  h  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 

^  ^  ^  New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


INSECTIC1DE-TUV— FUNGICIDE 


Do  Your 
TreesSuffer 
From 


Insects 
Fungi 
Unhealing  Wounds 
Diseased  Fruit 
Rabbits 
IF  SO  USE  TIJV 


which  is  in  use  throughout  Germany, 
where  it  is  RECOMMENDED  BY  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  AND  CITY  OFFICIALS. 
This  TREE  TONIC  makes  your  ORCH¬ 
ARD  HEALTHY  AND  EFFICIENT. 

Write  to 

RUSSELL.  PROELL  &  RUSSELL 

Box  493,  Keene,  N.  H. 


Before 

Installing. 


THE 

JONES  &  HAMMOND 
Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

Solves  Your  Garbage  Troubles 

The  Receiver  Without  a  Fault. 

CONSTRUCTED  ON  SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES 

For  sale  by  leading  hardware 
dealers,  or  write  to  manufac¬ 
turers  for  circulars  and  prices. 

JONES  &  HAMMOND 

^5-79  Newburn  Ave., Medford, Mass 
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$92.50  — OUR  PRICE 


FOR  NEXT  30  DAYS! 


We  now  offer  the  Edwards  “Steelcote” 
Garage  (1913  Model),  direct-from-factory,  for 
$92.50.  But  to  protect  ourselves  from  advanc¬ 
ing  prices  of  steel,  we  set  a  time  limit  upon  the  offer. 
We  guarantee  this  record  price  for  30  days  only.  Just 
now  we  can  save  you  $35  or  more. 


Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private _  use. 
Gives  absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders, 
fire,  lightning,  accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to 
$30  monthly  in  garage  rent.  Saves  time ,  work,  worry  and 
trouble.  Comes  ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted. 
Simple,  complete  directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust¬ 
proof.  Joints  and  seams  permanently  tight.  Practically 
indestructible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  room  for  largest 
car  and  all  equipment.  Made  by  one  of  the  largest  makers 
of  portable  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postal  sent  to-day  brings  new 
56-page  illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail.  (100) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
700-750  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Band  With 
TreeTanglefoot! 

No  Creeping  Insect  Escapes 
Its  Sticky,  Deadly  Grip  ! 

The  destroying  army  is  coming ! 
Don’t  wait  until  you  see  the  vanguard. 
Band  your  trees  with  Tree  Tanglefoot 
two  weeks  before  the  Gypsy,  Brown-tail 
and  Tussock  Moth  Caterpillars,  Canker 
Worms,  Climbing  Cut  Worms  and  Bag 
Worms  begin  their  ravaging  work. 

Easily  and  Quickly  Applied 


From  actual  photograph  taken  at  Melrose.  Mass.  TREE  TANGLEFOOT 
saved  the  tree  on  the  left.  Moths  stripped  tree  on  right. 


With  a  Wooden  Paddle 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  harmless  and  the  only 
sure  and  safe  protective.  One  pound  makes 
about  nine  lineal  feet  of  band.  One  coating 
lasts  three  months  and  longer  in  any  tem¬ 
perature,  rain  or  shine  —  remains  sticky  and 
powerful  twenty  times  as  long  as  any  other 
substance.  Needs  no  mixing  —  just  open  the 
can  and  apply.  Will  not  soften  or  run  down 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Absolutely  prevents 


any  creeping,  crawling  pests  irom  harming 
your  trees. 

Sold  by  Reliable  Seed  Houses 

Prices:  One-pound  cans,  30c;  three-pound 
cans,  85c ;  ten-pound  cans,  $2.65 ;  twenty-pound 
cans,  $4.80.  Write  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


THE  O.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY,  Dept.  L4,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 
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Haven’t  You  E-ver  Wished 

that  you  could  save  your  back  copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN?  Of  course  you  have.  You  like  to  read  the  magazine 
eaclEmonth  and  would  be  glad  to  save  every  issue  if  you  could  only  find  some  way  to  take  care  of  them.  Well,  here  is 
wliat  you  want— a  n  .  ,  n  -m-.  .  . 

Big  Ben  Binder 

to  hold  your  loose  copies  and  put  them  into  volume  form.  Big  Ben  is  a  strong  and  handsome  cover,  bound  in  deep,  rich 
brown  and  stamped  in  gold,  and  will  accommodate  six  copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN.  It  is  simple,  strong  and  prac¬ 
tical — just  the  binder  you  have  been  wishing  for. 

We  are  prepared  to  send  you  a  Big  Ben  for  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  at  once,  prepaid  for  $1.25. 

McBRIDE,  NA S,T  @  CO.  Union  Square,  New  York 


Learn  the  Hardy  Plants 

From  Farr’s  New  Book 

A  hardy  garden  is  a  place  of  tender 
memories.  It  has  a  charm 
all  its  own.  And  there  is  a 
personality  and  sense  of  com¬ 
panionship  about  the  plants  that 
bloom  there  that  make  us 
become  attached  to  them. 
I  love  the  hardy  plants, 
and  if  you  love  them  as  I 
1.  M  "  do  you  will  want  my  new 

k  I  book,  “Farr’s  Hardy  Plants.” 

Sent  Free  to  Lovers  of  Flowers 

ml  I  want  to  share  with  you  the  superb 
■  I  collections  that  have  made  Wyomissing 
H  I  famous.  I  want  you  to  know  how  my 
fields  of  Peonies  and  Poppies  have 
developed  into  the  most  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  these  plants  in  existence — - 
for  I  couldn’t  be  satisfied  otherwise.  I 
want  you  to  know  my  brilliant  Phloxes, 
stately  Delphiniums  and  other  hardy 
plants — let  me  send  you  my  Book  of 
Hardy  Plant  Specialties  (illustrated  in 
colors)  that  tells  all  about  them.  It  is 
free  to  any  lover  of  flowers. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR,  Wyomissin g  Nursery 
106  Garfield  Ave. .Wyomissing,  Pa. 


Villa  D’Este,  Tivoli,  Italy 

This  splendid  garden  of  the  Old  World  shows  admirably 
what  delightful  effects  can  be  secured  by  a  proper  selection 
and  arrangement  of  garden  ornament.  You,  too,  can  enjoy 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  just  such  a  garden  furnished  with 
exact  reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  sculpture  or  original 
designs  in  Pompeian  Stone.’  ,,o  >>„  .  * 

Our  collection  of  over  1,5130  pncdjls  of>r  Vases, ;  fofnttains,  sun  dials,  statu¬ 
ary,  benches  and  other  garden  ..furniture  presents,”  unlimited  possibilities  in 
the  decoration  of  your^estate)  JtJantels  and  Hall  OrriarfetitS  nor  interior  use. 

Our  handsome,  illustrated  catalogue  is  sent  free  “bn* request. 


Uoirz. THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS  226 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ornahtental  Stone 

-  -  :  '  |J  "• _ 
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Ornamental  Fences 

ALL  iron  fences  may  look  more  or  less 
alike,  but  they  are  decidedly  unlike 
in  construction,  endurance  and  con¬ 
tinued  perfection  of  line  up. 

There  are  several  plain,  common  sense 
reasons  why  our  iron  or  wire  fences,  whether 
plain  or  ornamental,  continue  to  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

We  would  like  to  show  why  that,  once 
up.  they  are  up  for  a  lifetime. 

Send  for  catalog  and  tell  us  something 
about  what  kind  of  fence  you  need. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 


100  Church  Street 


New  York 


Here,  at  last  Is  the  very  machine  that  home 
owners,  Park  Superintendents,  Greens  Committee¬ 
men  and  others  interested  in  big  lawns  or  parks 
hare  been  looking  for.  Never  again  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  lawn  tracked  up  by  horses  pulling 
a  lawn  mower — nor  need  the  beauty  of  your  place 
be  marred  because  the  man-power  mowers  can 
cut  so  little  in  a  day.  With  the 

BRODESSER  AUTO-MOWER 

the  whole  lawn  can  be  mowed  quicker,  cheaper 
and  better  than  you  ever  thought  of.  Cuts  the 
grass  and  rolls  the  lawn  in  one  operation.  Easiest 
running,  cleanest  cutting  power  mower  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Weighs  only  about  1200  lbs.  and  does  not 
kill  the  grass.  Simply  and  substantially  made. 
Steers  by  means  of  front  wheels.  Three-point 
suspension  gives  flexibility.  Is  not  expensive  and 
will  pay  for  itself  by  the  great  saving  of  labor. 

Write  today  for  Free  Booklet 
giving  complete  description  and  illustration. 

Mailed  free. 


PERENNIALS,  DAHLIAS,  ROSES 

For  now  and  future  planting,  at  inter¬ 
esting  prices.  List  sent  free  of  charge. 

TAPPAN  FLOWER  GARDENS, Tappan,  New  York 

Smoky  Fireplaces 

Made  to  Draw 

Payment  Conditional  on  Success 

FREDERIC  N.WHITLEYESarctord 

210  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Heating— Ventilating— Air  Filtration 


Hardy  Varieties 

Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


¥ 


3?»m« 

IfistiiH 


Grow  An  Old 
Kentucky  Lawn 

You  can  have  a  lawn 
as  beautiful  and  vel¬ 
vety  as  those  for 
which  the  Blue  Grass 
State  is  famed,  if  you 
use  the  genuine 

Seal  of  Kentucky 
Lawn  Seed 

Direct  from  the  Blue  Grass  State.  Grown,  selected 
and  cleaned  by  people  who  know  how.  Hundreds 
of  enthusiastic  users  are  enjoying  the  beautiful 
lawn  it  produces — why  not  you?  1  lb.  bag  30c;  4 
lb.  bag  $1.00;  9  lbs.  $2.00;  14  lbs.  $3.00;  all  pre¬ 
paid  One  pound  is  sufficient  for  300  square  feet. 
Order  today.  Interesting  folder  free  upon  request. 
BLUE  GRASS  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  F,  Covington,  Kenton  Co.,  Ky. 


Tone 


Unequalled  and  Unchanging 

A  tone  of  the  rarest  beauty,  sympathetic  and 
of  marvelous  singing  quality ;  full,  round  and 
sonorous.  Giving  to  the  upright  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  have  heretofore  been  confined  to  the 
grand,  and  imparting  to  the  grand  a  depth  and 
vibratory  power  never  before  equalled — these 
are  the  characteristics  of  the 


Little 

Grands. 


Melodiqrand 


Uprights. 

Players. 


This  magnificent  qualityvq'fTtone  is?  produced  and  made  unchanging  by  reason 
of  the  oval  sound  board  and  other  exclusive  and  patented  features  of  construction. 

.  Art  catalog  mailed  on  request 

HENRY  &  S.  G.  L5NDEMAN,  5th  Avenue  at  142nd  Street,  New  York 


The  plants  you  set,  whether  you  grow 
them  yourself  or  buy  them,  should  be 
thrifty,  short  and  stocky.  Tall,  spindling 
plants  are  almost  sure  to  wilt  or  “lop  over” 
and  be  very  much  delayed  in  getting  a  start 
even  if  they  do  finally  pull  through.  In 
addition  to  being  the  right  size  and  shape 
they  should  furthermore  be  thoroughly 
hardened  off  by  exposure  to  the  air  by 
night  and  day  for  several  days  before  set¬ 
ting  out.  All  the  plants  which  may  be 
safely  set  at  an  early  time,  April  first  to 
May  fifteenth,  belong  in  the  hardy  class 
and  cannot  be  injured  by  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  after  setting  out,  if  they  have  been 
thoroughly  hardened  as  suggested  above. 
Last  year  the  thermometer  went  down  to 
fourteen  degrees  below  freezing  and  the 
ground  was  frozen  stiff  every  morning  for 
several  days  in  succession  after  we  set  out 
our  early  cabbages,  but  in  spite  of  the 
cheerful  prediction  of  all  our  neighbors 
that  they  would  be  absolutely  lost,  almost 
every  plant  came  through  and  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  having  the  earliest  cabbages 
anywhere  about.  On  the  coldest  mornings 
we  watered  them  with  cold  water  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  thaw  out  before  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun  struck  them. 

The  day  before  you  expect  to  plant,  give 
all  the  flats  in  which  the  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing  a  thorough  soaking,  so  that  the  soil 
therein  will  be  in  a  good  moist  condition, 
but  not  muddy,  when  you  are  ready  to 
work.  Furthermore,  if  the  plants  are 
pretty  large  and  tall  and  the  leaves  of 
good  size,  it  will  pay  well  to  trim  them 
back  about  one-third,  as  this  makes  them 
much  more  convenient  to  handle  and  not 
so  likely  to  wilt  after  setting. 

Having  all  in  readiness,  and  your  rows 
marked  out,  take  the  plants  out  of  their 
flats  carefully,  having  left  as  good  a  ball 
of  earth  as  possible  with  each  one.  This 
will  be  easily  accomplished  if  the  soil  is  in 
the  proper  condition,  but  if  it  is  too  dry  or 
too  wet  you  will  have  difficulties.  Dis¬ 
tribute  the  plants  along  the  row  or  carry 
them  at  your  side  in  a  basket,  in  either 
case  being  careful  not  to  take  out  so  many 
that  they  will  begin  to  get  dry  and  warm  at 
the  roots  before  you  can  put  them  into  the 
soil — a  precaution  that  is  especially  needed 
if  the  day  happens  to  be  very  bright  or 
windy.  Where  it  is  possible,  a  cloudy  day 
or  late  afternoon  should  be  selected. 

With  the  fingers,  trowel  or  dibble  make 
a  hole  big  enough  to  take  the  ball  of  roots 
and  earth  without  crowding  them,  and 
deep  enough  so  that  when  the  plant  is  set 
and  the  soil  filled  around  it,  it  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  stem.  The  taller  the  plant  the  deeper 
it  should  be  set.  Pack  the  earth  firmlji 
down  upon  and  against  the  roots  with  the 
fingers  and  knuckles  of  both  hands.  When 
you  are  through  the  plant  should  stand  up 
as  straight  and  firmly  as  if  it  had  been 
growing  there.  When  you  have  finished 
the  row  go  back  over  it  and  pack  each 
plant  still  more  firmly  down  into  the  soil, 
pressing  the  ball  of  the  foot  close  to  the 
stem  on  either  side  and  bearing  down  with 
all  your  weight. 
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WILSONS  OUTSIDEVENETIANS 


BLIND  AND  AWNING  COMBINED 

Fortown  and  country  houses.  Very  desirable  and  artistic. 
Easily  operated  from  inside.  Admit  air,  exclude  sun  rays. 

SPECIAL  OUTSIDE  VENETIANS 

for  porches  and  piazzas,  exclude  the  sun;  admit  the breese 

Virtually  make  an 
outdoorroom.  Orders 
should  be  placed 
NOW  for  Spring  or 
Summer  delivery. 

Write  for  Venetian 
Catalogue  No.  3 

Jas.  G.Wilson  Mfg.Co. 

1,3  and  5  W.  29th  St. 
New  York 

Also  inside  Venetians. 
Rolling  Partitions,  Roll¬ 
ing  Steel  Shutters,  Bur¬ 
glar  and  Fireproof  Steel 
Curtains,  Wood  Block 
Wilson’s  Porch  and  Piazza  Blinds_ Floors 


Murphy  V  arnish  Longest 


(GLADIOLI,  CANNAS, 

^  DAHLIAS,  LILIES. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  these 
In  the  world,  '.and  are  headquarters  for 
new  classes,  new  forms,  new  colors. 

The  CHOICEST  and  BEST  at  Lowest  Pria  i 

Fr.OWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
Special  stocks  of  standard  varieties  and 
many  startling  Novelties. 

BULBS,  PLANTS,  FRUITS.  The  very 
newest,  choicest  and  best  Roses,  Ferns, 
Shrubs,  new  Everbearing  Strawberries,  Etc. 
LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS, 

Floral  Park 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 


Benches,  Chairs,  Tables, 
Arbors,  Trelliage,  Per¬ 
golas,  Posts  and  Post¬ 
heads,  Rose  Temples,  etc. 

Send  for  new  catalog  of  many  designs 


North  Shore  Ferneries  Co. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 


tettenborn 

SOLID  PORCELAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 

Food  compartments  of  One  Piece 
of  Genuine  Solid  Porcelain 
Ware  an  inch  thick — with 
rounded  Corners  and  Edges. 

Without  Joints  or  Cracks. 

Its  really  a  large  china  dish, 
permanently  pure  white,  unstainable,  always  sanitary. 
Guaranteed  again#  Cracking  or  Breaking. 

Perfect  Circulation  of  pure  cold  dry  air  maintained 
with  lea&  ice  consumption,  account  construction  and 
five  inch  thick  solidly  insulated  walls.  Smooth,  Solid 
Oak  Case,  no  thin  loose  panels.  Many  distinctive 

and  effective  features. 
Made  in  many  sizes. 
Special  ones  to  order. 
Send  for  Catalogue, 
and  let  us  tell  you  all. 

Make  careful  com¬ 
parison  ;  know  why 
they  are  absolutely 
safe  and  the  be^t  in 
every  way. 

TETTENBORN  &  CO. 
CINCINNATI 


Rare 

Lilacs 


In»  Speciment  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 
New  Haven,  Dept.  N,  Connecticut 


HORSFORD’S 

Cold  Weather  Plants 

and  Flower  Seeds  that  grow 

Be  sure  and  get  Horsford’s  free 
catalogue  before  buying  plants 
or  seeds.  You  save  money  and 
get  better  stock.  A  long  list  of 
the  best  kinds  to  select  from, 
all  tried  in  cold  Vermont. 
Plants,  shrubs,  trees,  vines, 
wild  flowers,  hardy  ferns. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD 

Charlotte,  Vermont 


A  LL  the  conveniences  you  associate 
with  a  hot  closet  and  plate 
warmer  are  doubled  when  you  have  a 


PROMETHEUS 

Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Keeps  food  Warm  between  courses 
Warms  Plates  for  next  course 

It  preserves  the  delicacy  in  food  and 
keeps  the  “after  theatre  bite”  fresh  and 
appetizing — a  useful  and  handsome  aid 
to  good  living. 

May  we  send  you  our  Booklet? 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Co. 

223  East  43rd  St,  New  York  City. 


Roofed  with  fireproof  Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles. 
Last  forever.  Never  require  paint. 


YOU  gain  four  peculiar  advantages 
by  roofing  with  Asbestos  “Century” 
Shingles.  They  are  the  first  practical 
light-weight  roofing  made  of  re-enforced 
concrete.  They  are  absolutely  fire-proof. 

Unaffected  by  weather  conditions.  No 
painting— No  repairing. 

Their  durability  increases  with  age. 
Last  forever. 

Write  for  names  of  representative  roofers  who 
can  supply  Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles,  and 
Booklet,  “Roofing:  A  Practical  Talk.” 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  CO.,  Factors 
Dept.  C,  Ambler,  Penna. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
of  the  United  States 


Convenient  —  Sanitary 
With  our  Extension  Stem 

No  stooping  to  turn  heat  on  or  off 

Our  patent  wood  wheel  with 
door-knob  finish  is  made  to 
match  the  trim  of  room  —  no 
plates  or  screws  to  catch  dust 
or  burn  the  hands  when  turning. 

Can  be  installed  without  aid 
of  a  mechanic. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

J.  O’MEARA,  Inc. 
103  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 


Will  swing  softly  on  ^ 

STANLEY’S 

BALL  BEARING  HINGES 

with  Non-Rising  Pins 

Write  for  Booklet  “Properly  Hung  Doors” 


vS.W.y 


Dept.  “H” 

The  Stanley  Works 

NEW  BRITAIN  CONN. 


S.W  J 
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BOOKS  FOR  EVERY 
GARDEN  ENTHUSIAST 


A  selected  list  of  volumes  which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  garden 
lover,  the  experienced  as  well  as  the  one  whose  knowledge  of  such 
matters  is  in  the  formative  stage. 


Flow  er  Gardening 

BY  H.  S.  ADAMS 

An  acquaintanceship  with  this  book  means  a  glorious  flower  garden 
for  anyone.  Mr.  Adams'  long  experience  with  gardening  and  his  many 
writings  on  this  and  allied  subjects  have  ideally  fitted  him  to  write  this 
book,  the  most  complete,  the  most  authoritative,  the  most  practical  book 
on  growing  flowers.  1  he  considerations  of  situation,  size,  season  and 
color  are  carefully  made  clear;  the  special  requirements  of  varieties 
are  explained,  in  addition  to  the  important  general  instructions  of 
planting  and  treatment.  The  vast  fund  of  up-to-date  and  hitherto 
unpublished  material  increases  the  timely  value  of  the  book. 

Illustrated.  $1.20  net;  postage,  10c. 


Old-Fashioned  Gardening 

BY  GRACE  TABOR 

Miss  Tabor  has  given  us  a  notable  work  in  this  book  —  a  work  that 
was  well  worth  the  doing,  and  one  that  has  been  done  so  well  that  it 
is  the  authority.  It  tells  of  the  gardens  of  the  English  Cavalier  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Virginia,  of  the  prim  New  England  dooryards,  of  the  Dutch 
housewives’  gardens  of  New  Amsterdam,  of  Spanish  influences  in  the 
semi-tropical  Southwest,  and,  finally,  it  tells  how  to  make  gardens 
to-day  that  will  be  in  keeping  with  houses  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  past. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage,  16c. 


The  Gardener  and  the  Cook 

BY  H.  S.  ADAMS 

I  o  keep  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  upon  the  table  and  to  grow  those  that 
were  the  most  tasty,  was  the  ambition  of  the 
author  of  this  book.  She  enlisted  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  a  clever  cook  and  a  capable  gardener 
and  gives  the  reader  the  fruit  of  her  experi¬ 
ence.  I  he  book  tells  what  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  profitable  to  grow,  and  gives  the 
instruction  to  transform  them  into  delicious 
courses,  tempting  salads,  preserves  and  jellies. 

Illustrated.  $1.25  net ;  postage,  15c. 

The  Book  of  Annuals 

BY  HENRY  H.  SAYLOR 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  very  beginner 
in  gardening  to  know  just  what  to  plant  for 
best  results.  this  book  is  designed  to  help 
him  over  just  that  trouble.  Fifty  of  the  most 
dependable  annual  flowering  plants  are  shown 
in  full-page  photographic  reproductions,  oppo¬ 
site  each  of  which  is  given  a  page  of  descrip¬ 
tive  text  that  tells  just  what  the  gardener 
wants  to  know  about  that  plant  —  how  high  it 
grows,  what  color  flowers,  when  to  plant  seed, 
and  so  on. 

Illustrated.  $1.00  net;  postage,  ioc- 

The  Landscape  Gardening  Book 

BY  GRACE  TABOR 

Never  before  has  the  whole  interesting  prob¬ 
lem  of  treating  the  home  grounds  most  effec¬ 
tively  as  a  setting  for  the  house  been  ade¬ 
quately  developed  from  the  layman’s  point  of 
view.  With  this  book  as  guide  and  counselor 
the  home  small  or  large,  may  be  given  that  air 
of  distinction  that  comes  with  the  proper  plant- 
ing.of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  vines,  and  the 
judicious  laying  out  of  walks  and  garden 
spaces.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage,  20c. 


THE  HOUSE  and  GARDEN 
“MAKING”  BOOKS 

A  series  of  practical  handbooks,  each 
of  which  treats  of  some  particular  phase 
of  country  home  activities. 

Each  50c.  net 

Postage  5  Cents 

MAKING  A  LAWN,  by  Luke  J.  Doogue. 

MAKING  A  GARDEN  TO  BLOOM  THIS  YEAR, 
by  Grace  Tabor. 

MAKING  PATHS  AND  DRIVEWAYS,  by  C.  H. 
Miller. 

MAKING  THE  GROUNDS  ATTRACTIVE  WITH 
SHRUBBERY,  by  Grace  Tabor. 

MAKING  A  GARDEN  OF  PERENNIALS,  by 
W.  C.  Egan. 

MAKING  A  ROSE  GARDEN,  by  Henry  H.  Saylor. 
MAKING  A  ROCK  GARDEN,  by  H.  S.  Adams. 
MAKING  A  BULB  GARDEN,  by  Grace  Tabor. 

MAKING  A  TENNIS  COURT,  by  George  E. 
Walsh, 

MAKING  A  POULTRY  HOUSE,  by  M.  Roberts 
Conover. 

MAKING  A  GARDEN  WITH  HOTBED  AND 
COLDFRAME,  by  C.  H.  Miller. 

MAKING  A  WATER  GARDEN,  by  William 

Tricker. 


Gardening  Indoors  and  Under  Glass 

BY  F.  F.  ROCKWELL 

The  author  of  this  book  has  made  clear  the 
secrets  of  prolonging  the  joys  and  rewards  of 
home  gardening  through  those  months  of  the 
year  that  are  usually  considered  barren.  The 
choice,  care  and  propagation  of  all  house 
plants,  the  construction  and  management  of 
hotbeds  and  coldframes,  and  the  possibilities  of 
a  small  greenhouse  are  all  thoroughly  and  en¬ 
tertainingly  discussed. 

Illustrated.  $1.20  net ;  postage,  ioc. 


Lilies— A  Garden  Monograph 

BY  H.  S.  ADAMS 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  Flower  Mono¬ 
graphs  which  deal  in  an  instructive  and  au¬ 
thoritative  way  with  the  more  important  fam¬ 
ilies  of  popular  flowering  plants.  Mr. _  Adams, 
who  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  horticultural 
subjects,  has  given  us  in  this  book  the  last 
word  on  the  lily- — -its  classification,  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  varieties,  and  its  culture  indoors 
and  in  the  garden.  The  volume  is  one  that 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  amateur  and 
professional  gardener. 

Illustrated.  $1.00  net;  postage,  ioc. 

The  Garden  Primer 

BY  GRACE  TABOR 

A  book  that  lays  the  broad  foundation  for 
all  gardening  knowledge.  It  makes  wonder¬ 
fully  clear  the  “why”  and  “how”  of  all  such' 
things  as  pruning,  fertilizing,  sowing  seeds, 
plants  and  shrubs,  nomenclature  and  all  such 
things,  and  all  without  any  assumption  of  gar¬ 
dening  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  is  the  one  indispensable 
book  for  the  gardening  amateur,  a  fact  which 
is  attested  by  the  many  thousands  that  have 
been  sold. 

Illustrated  $1.00  net;  postage,  ioc. 

The  Garden  in  the  Wilderness 

BY  A  HERMIT  (Hanna  Rion) 

A  fascinating  story  of  a  country  home  and 
its  garden  in  the  making.  The  author  tells  in 
diary  form  and  with  a  wealth  of  humor  and 
keen  philosophy  how  she  and  Bently,  her  artist 
husband,  reclaimed  a  New  Jersey  wilderness 
and  made  it  into  a  garden  spot.  It  is  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  life  of  the  real  out-of-doors. 

Illustrated.  $1.50  net;  postage,  16c. 


Home  Vegetable  Gardening  by  f.  f.  Rockwell 

An  indispensable  guide  for  the  man  who  wants  to  raise  his  own  vege¬ 
tables,  written  by  a  man  who  does  it.  There  is  no  detail  overlooked, 
and  yet  the  book  is  a  model  in  conciseness,  with  all  its  information 
readily  available.  It  tells  not  only  of  the  home  culture  of  vegetables, 
but  all  of  the  berries  and  fruit  trees. 

Illustrated.  $1.00  net;  postage,  ioc. 


Let’s  Make  a  Flower  Garden  by  hanna  rion 

Here  is  the  most  charming  book  on  gardening  ever  written  —  a  broad 
statement,  but  you  will  agree  with  it  after  you  have  read  the  book. 
It  makes  your  hands  fairly  itch  for  a  spade  and  a  packet  of  seeds. 
This  book'is  beautifully  made,  on  tinted  paper  with  illustrations  from 
photographs  in  sepia,  and  it  is  decorated  by  Frank  \  erBeck. 

Illustrated.  $1.35  net;  postage  14c. 
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Number 


Gleaming  like  a  great  shop  window  set  in  the  heart  of  Paris 
— a  window  filled  with  the  choicest  Spring  creations  of  the 
most  notable  designers — is  this  newest  number  of  Vogue. 

In  it  you  will  find  the  characteristic  touch  of  each  Parisian  master  mil¬ 
liner — the  verve  and  charm  of  Carlier,  the  forceful  originality  of  Paul 
Poiret,  the  ever-fascinating  conceptions  of  Suzanne  Talbot,  the  subtle 
witchery  of  Georgette  and  Alphonsine. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  its  pages  that  you 
will  want  this  Millinery  number  of  Vogue.  You  will  want  it  as  a  straight 
business  investment  that  will  pay  for  itself  a  hundred  times  over. 

Soon,  now,  you  are  going  to  pay  $20,  $40,  $60  for  a  Spring  hat. 
For  this  $20,  $40,  $60,  you  will  receive  a  few  dollars’  worth  of 
straw,  velvet,  ribbons,  trimmings  all  the  rest  of  your  money  will 
go  for  style  and  correctness.  If  your  choice  is  not  correct,  your 
money  is  worse  than  wasted ! 

By  paying  twenty-five  cents  for  the  Vogue  Millinery  number,  you  can 
insure  yourself  against  wasting  a  single  penny  of  your  Spring  hat  money. 
In  your  own  home,  far  from  the  confusion  of  t  he  milliner,  \  ogue  will 
spread  before  you,  not  a  few  hats  from  your  local  stores,  but  a  magnificent 
display  of  authoritative  models  made  by  the  world’s  best  designers  and 


CONDE  NAST 
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Publisher 
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25  cents  a  copv 
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WHEN  U-Bar  green¬ 
houses  were  first  being 
built,  about  a  decade 
ago,  they  were  at  once 
designated  as  “the 
curved  e  a  v  e  green¬ 
houses.” 

This  was  because  we 
built  the  first  curved  eave  greenhouse. 

It  was  built  with  the  U-Bar.  At  once 
its  superiority  was  recognized.  The 
tremendous  growing  advantage  in  the 


SETTING  YOU  STRAIGHT 
ON  THE  U-BAR 

greater  amount  of  light  it  gave  to  the  plants  was  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  gardeners.  Results  were  obtained,  never  before 
possible.  Because  of  their  graceful  attractiveness,  people  built 
them  who  had  always  refused  to  consider  other  houses,  con¬ 
structed  other  ways. 

Finally,  imitators  of  course  came,  and  other  concerns  began 
building  curved  eave  houses  that  looked  somewhat  like  the  U-Bar 
curved  eaves.  Looking  like  them,  however,  is  the  only  way  they  are 
like  them.  A  most  casual  comparison  will  convince  you  of  this. 


The  only  U-Bar  curved  eave  house  is  the 
one  built  with  the  U-Bar.  No  one  else 
can  build  U-Bar  houses — it’s  a  patented 
construction.  It’s  a  construction  entirely 
different  from  any  other,  superior  in 
many  ways. 

Knowing  now,  what  you  do  know,  you 
will  want  to  know  still  more  about 
U-Bar  houses  before  putting  your  money 
in  any  other. 

We  hope  you  will  at  once  seek  us  for 
just  such  information. 


U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

PIERSON  U-BAR  CO 

ONE  MADISON  AVE..  NEW  YORK. 

CANADIAN  OFFICE.  IO  PHILLIPS  PLACE .  MONTREAL 


The  latest  thing  in  \ 
artistic  wall  cover-  \  IjaB 
ings  i  s  Shadow  \  •*1S[ 
Ko-Na.  Used  in 
homes  oi  culture  to  % 
give  that  elegance  of  \ 
restrained  richness.  tL 
Eiiective  as  a  background 
for  hand  or  stencil  decora-  * 
tion.  Easily  put  on.  Keeps 
clean.  Doesn'tcrack orfade. 
In  a  wide  assortment  of 
harmonious  tints  and  shades. 


Woven  Wall  Coverings  V 

include  Art,  Kraft  and  Kord  Ko-Na.  \ 
Dyed  Burlaps  and  other  fabric  " 
hangings.  W rite  for  samples  of  Shadow 
Ko-Na  and  our  booklet,  “Art  and 
Utility  in  Decoration.” 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO 

218  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Plant  White  Pine 

Look  at  this  Picture! 


White 
Pine 
planted 
28  years. 
Timber 
alone 
worth 
$200.00 


We  have 
25,000  000 

healthy 
forest  trees 
White 
Pine, 
Red  Pine 
Norway 

an  acre.  .  Spruce. 

Our  stock  is  vigorous,  hardy  and  free  from 
disease ;  grown  from  selected  seed.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Write  today.  A  postal  card  will  do 


White  Pine  Planted  28  Years 


Keene  Forestry  Association 

Keene,  N.  H. 


*-GET  THIS 
BOOK 

Orchards 
Made  to  Pay 

Increase  your  yield.  Im¬ 
prove  the  quality.  Make 
two  dollars  grow  where  one 

_ grew  before  by  using  the  most 

scientific  orchard  methods.  This  book 

“The  Why  and  How  of  Orchard  Success” 

may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you. 
Gives  the  best  methods  of  budding,  grafting, 
pruning  and  cultivating.  Tells  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  mould,  mildew,  scale,  scab,  etc.,  also 
how  to  spray  vegetables  and  shade  trees. 

A  MINE  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  50  CENTS 

Send  for  it  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

606  Grand  Ave.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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YOUR  NEW  HOME 

can  and  should  be 
a  stronghold  of  fire- 
safety.  Fortify  it  against 
interior  and  exterior 
fire  disasters  by  speci¬ 
fying  and  building  of 


Fireproof,  damp-proof,  vermin-proof,  age-proof;  Warmer  in  Winter,  cooler  in  Summer 

Besides  the  element  of  fire  immunity  established  by  the  use  of  “Natco”  for  walls,  partitions,  floors 
and  roof,  are  the  compelling  factors  of  rapidity  and  economy  of  construction,  permanence  and 
low  maintenance. 

A  “Natco”  house  is  shielded  against  extreme  heat  or  cold  by  the  blankets  of  still  air  which  com¬ 
pletely  surround  and  insulate  it. 

“Natco”  for  your  outer  walls  alone  provides  a  form  of  construction  vastly  superior  in  every  way 
to  any  of  the  older  materials  singly  or  combined.  And,  the  cost  is  but  little  more. 

The  word  “Natco”  stamped  into  each  block  guarantees  to  all  structures  of  moderate  size  the 
skyscraper  standard  of  general  structural  efficiency.  Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  the  same  material  (and 
the  same  Company’s  product)  as  used  in  the  fireproofing  of  the  country’s  most  gigantic  and 
notable  business  and  public  edifices.  Inferior  substitutes  will  be  avoided  by  specifying  “Natco” 
by  name  and  being  sure  that  you  get  it. 

Before  defining  your  building  plans,  send  for  our  64-page  handbook,  “Fireproof  Houses,  **  fully  describing,  with  illustrations,  every  detail  and  phase  of 
“Natco”  construction.  Contains  80  photographs  of  “Natco”  buildings.  Mailed  anywhere  for  20  cents  to  cover  postage.  Write  for  it  today. 


NATIONAL*  FIRE  •  PROOFING-  COMPANY 

1889  Dept .  y  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA  Offices  in  all  Pri 


Men  of  attainment —the  brainy  fellows 
who  do  things— have  a  keen  sense  for  quality. 
They  were  quick  to  perceive  the  superiority  of 
Fatima,  the  cigarette  of  marvelous  Turkish-blend 


DIITMAN  STEIDINGER  COM  PAN  Y,  N .  Y. 


•  t 


-a. 


THAT  quality  in  Yale  Locks  and  Hardware  which  attracts 
those  to  whom  expense  is  not  a  consideration,  is  available  to 
those  planning  a  moderately  priced  home. 

Getting  a  pleasing  and  harmonizing  effect  in  locks  and  hardware  is  not  a  matter  of 
price.  It  is  a  matter  of  judicious  selection  from  the  more  than  two  hundred  Yale 
designs  in  practically  all  schools  of  ornament. 

Let  us  send  yoVi fre'eTA cWord  about  Locks  and  Hardware.”  Tt 
illustrates. 'a  few  design's”  ffC Colonial  and  other  schools  of  ornament. 

c  °p  Q  o  c° 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company 

/'i  V \  *•  <•'*  'Makers  of  YALE  Products 
Locks,  Padlocks,”  Builders’  Hardware,  Door  Checks,  Chain  Hoists 
9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 

Chicago:  74  East  Randolph  Street  Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Limited :  St  Catharines,  Can.  San  Francisco:  134  Rialto  Bldg. 


Carr  ere  Csf  Hastings 
Architects 


Home  of  the  late 
E.  H.  Harriman 
at  Harriman,  N.  Y. 
Equipped  with  Yale 
Locks  and  Hardware 
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ATLAS  PAINT C?|j 


A  ,  •  .  ■  ••  ;,U 


■  ^  ■ 

fcfer.A 


■  .  K, 


To  obtain  the  most  lasting  and  satisfactory  v  ^ 
results  use— 

A.  P.  PAINTS  A.  P.  FLATLAN  (Flat  Wall  Finish) 

A.  P.  ENAMELS  A.  P.  VARNISHES 

A.  P.  Products  Are  a  Standard  of  Perfection 

The  Atlas  Paint  Co.,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

See  Sweets  Catalog,  Pages  1780-1781. 


COMPRESSOR 


MOTOR 


Why  Not  Make  This  Summer  the  Most 
Comfortable  you  have  known? 

You  can  rob  summer  of  much  of  its  discomfort  if  you  have  in  your  home  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Brunswick  Refrigerat¬ 
ing  Plant.  It  is  not  simply  an  added  luxury  nor  an  over-refinement.  It  is  a  real  necessity  in  the  modern  home.  There  is  just  as  good 
a  reason  for  it  as  for  an  up-to-date  heating  plant. 


BRUNSWICK  Household 


do  away  with  the  muss,  the  damp  smell  and  germ-laden  air  from 
melting  ice,  the  constantly  varying  temperature  in  the  refrigerator 
with  spoiling  of  food  and  the  dependence  on,  the  ice  crop.  It  pre¬ 
serves  a  constant  temperature  io  degrees  lower  than  that  from  ice. 

Food  is  kept  in  cold,  dry.  sweet  air — the  ideal  hygienic  condition.  Pure 

There  are  over  1300  Brunswick  Plants  in  use — some  in  the  finesthouses  in  the  country, 
recommend  it  for  itg  simplicity  and  economy,  the  result  of  years  of  specialization. 


ice  for  the  table  is  made  every  day.  Your  man  can  run  a  Brunswick  Plant 
without  difficulty,  and  with  but  a  few  minutes’  attention  daily.  It  takes  up 
little  room  and  can  he  located  in  the  basement  or. other  convenient  place. 
Your  plant  will  be  designed  especially  for  your  home.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction. 

Your  architect  will 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  and  Get  Your  Brunswick  Installed  Before  Hot  Weather  Arrives 


Brunswick  Refrigerating  Co.,  103  Jersey  Ave.,  New  Brunswick 


arcnitect  wm 

it 

ick,N.J.  d? 
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Waterfront  Property 

For  residence  purposes  near 
New  York  is  a  rarity,  for 
practically  every  tract  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  one  or  another  of  the  larger  private  estates. 


GREAT  NECK 


(grentooline 


LONG  ISLAND 


offers  the  man  in  comfortable  circumstances  the  only  opportunity  to 
secure  real  waterfront  without  purchasing  an  extensive  estate.  The  rolling 
ground,  splendid  old  trees  and  varied  outlook  provide  a  variety  of  sites  for 
attractive  homes,  and  the  property  restrictions  and  conditions  of  purchase 
insure  a  community  of  refined  and  congenial  people. 

The  half  timbered  houses  (Edward  King,  Architect)  now  building  at  GRENWOLDE 
are  modern  adaptations  of  the  always  charming  thatched  cottages  of  rural  England. 
They  are  notable  for  comfort  and  convenience  in  interior  arrangement.  Changes  in 
plan  may  still  be  made  if  desired. 

A  booklet  fully  describing  GRENWOLDE,  with  floor  plans  and  full  directions  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  property  sent  on  request.  Your  inquiry  will  have  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 


286  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PAUL  V.  SHIELDS 


Telephone 
1926  Madison  Sq. 


COME  TO- 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

LIFE’S  WORTH  LIVING  UP  HERE 


High  altitude,  dry  air,  good  water,  and  a 
beautiful  country.  I  sell  Farms,  Estates, 
Homes  and  Manufacturing  Sites.  All 
kinds  and  prices.  Let  me  know  what  kind 
of  property  you  are  looking  for. 

I’ll  send  illustrated  booklet. 

GEO.  H.  COOPER,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Room  210  Agricultural  Bank  Building 


Make  your  home  in  this  charming  residential 
town.  Perfectly  appointed  modern  homes  amid 
delightful  surroundings.  Convenient  to  both 
New  York  and  Philadelphia — express  train 
service. 

Rentals  from  $300  to  $6000  a  year.  Fur¬ 
nished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Seashore  Cottages :  Desirable  furnished  prop¬ 
erties  for  rent  at  Bayhead,  on  Barnegat  Bay,  N.  J. 


WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


J. 


Attractive  Colonial  Houses 


At  GREENWICH,  CONN 


with  ample  bedrooms  and  bath. 

Well  planted  grounds  in  SELECT 
environment.  For  details  of  this 
and  other  DISTINCTIVE  places 
and  WATER  FRONTS  refer  to  us. 

SMITH  BUILDING  Telephone  866 


RAYMOND  B.  THOMPSON 
or  CHESTER  MONTGOMERY 


“FIELDSTON” 

Riverdale-on-Hudson 


Provides  the  opportunity  to  purchase  residential  plots  or  house*.  ^ 
amid  agreeable  surroundings,  with  all  improvements  supplied. 

COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Reached  in  35  minutes  from  42nd  Street,  by  automobile,  by  subway 
to  Van  Cortlandt,  or  by  New-  York  Central  trains,  both  divisions. 

Booklet  B  and  circular  on  application 

DELAFIELD  ESTATE  INC. 

27  CEDAR  STREET 

Telephone  John  277  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sacrifice  of  a  Perfect 
Colonial  Summer  Home 


On  Buzzaid’s  Bay,  Monument  Beach, 
Mass.  Five  master  bedrooms,  two  servant 
rooms,  tiled  bath,  screened  sleeping-porch. 
Four  fireplaces,  hot-air  furnace,  two  arte¬ 
sian  wells;  one  hundred  feet  of  broad 
porch.  Acre  of  ground  in  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees.  First-class  order.  Write  for 
particulars  to  G.  R.  Brill,  Overbrook,  Pa., 
or  W.  R.  Brown,  Amherst,  Mass. 


tifftqemont  <£state 

Tit  jScarsDalc  Station 

A  distinctive  community  of  attractive  homes 
Commanding  outlook  and  healthful  atmosphere 
Accessible  for  all  year  residence  . 

All  city  conveniences ;  half  hour  electric  trains 

BookletjAZon  request 


J.Warren  Thayer, 

■Scar-sdale  .503  Fifth  Avei 

New  York  New  York  City. 
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May  Blossoms  in  Southern  Gardens 

THE  refreshing  showers  of  April  and 
the  balmy  skies  of  May  bring  forth 
such  a  riot  of  blossom  in  Southern  gar¬ 
dens,  fields  and  woods  that  amateur  gar¬ 
deners  are  apt  to  feel  content  to  rest  on 
their  laurels.  With  the  tall  white  olean¬ 
ders’  masses  of  starry  blossoms,  with 
crimson  rambler  roses  vying  with  star  jas¬ 
mine  to  see  which  can  be  most  beautiful, 
with  bright-faced  pansies  by  the  hundreds 
in  the  borders,  with  nasturtiums  rich  and 
glowing  in  their  places,  with  sweet  peas 
delicately  beautiful  as  orchids  in  the  rows, 
with  hedges  of  hollyhocks,  stately  and  tall, 
lending  their  dignity  of  color  and  line  to 
the  garden  picture,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  a  garden, 
and  that  May  must  be  a  busy  month  if 
summer  flowers  and  vegetables  are  desired. 

The  violets  must  be  looked  after,  first 
of  all.  No  matter  how  luxuriantly  they 
are  growing,  after  the  season  of  bloom  is 
over  every  plant  must  be  taken  up,  the 
leaves  cut  off,  and  the  roots  planted  in  per¬ 
manent  positions,  about  three  inches  apart. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  grow  them  suc¬ 
cessfully.  If  not  separated  annually  they 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  deterioration  takes 
place  very  quickly.  Many  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  cut  the  leaves  when  trans¬ 
planting,  and  the  result  is  unsightly,  with¬ 
ered  or  dead  leaves  on  every  plant,  mar¬ 
ring  the  appearance  of  the  whole  garden. 
Planted  with  the  leaves  cut,  not  too  closely, 
the  strength  of  the  plant  goes  to  form  new 
roots,  and  when  the  leaves  begin  to  grow 
they  are  fresh  and  green,  and  stay  so.  It 
is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  take  up  violets 
every  year,  separate  the  roots,  and  replant ; 
but  what  do  we  have  in  life  that  is  worth 
having,  without  working  to  gain  it? 

My  violets  are  planted  on  the  edge  of 
the  flower  beds,  separating  them  from  the 
lawn.  I  also  use  them  to  divide  the  lawn 
from  the  driveway  and  to  edge  my  porch 
boxes.  They  make  a  satisfactory  ever¬ 
green  border  edging.  Blooming  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  April,  at  first  not  very  freely,  com¬ 
ing  into  full  beauty  in  December  and  blos¬ 
soming  by  thousands  from  then  until  late 
March,  I  know  of  no  flowers  that  so  well 
repay  a  minimum  amount  of  thought  and 
care.  If  it  is  very  cold  the  leaves  may 
become  yellow,  but  the  brave  little  plants 
seem  to  flower  more  freely  for  the  touch 
of  winter.  To  southern  gardeners  who 
can  plant  little,  and  give  that  little  indif¬ 
ferent  care,  I  would  say,  plant  a  grass  plot 
and  edge  it  with  violets. 

The  dahlias  and  gladioli  should  be  staked 
at  this  time,  and  tomatoes  transplanted  in 
the  latter  part  of  April  will  also  be  ready 
for  the  stakes.  Plant  them  in  rows  two 
feet  apart.  In  the  first  row  begin  the 
planting  one  foot  from  the  end  and  con¬ 
tinue  at  intervals  of  two  feet  until  the  end 
of  the  row  is  reached.  In  the  second  row 
begin  three  feet  from  the  end,  and  then 
plant  two  feet  apart.  If  there  were  eight 
plants  in  the  first  row,  there  will  be  seven 
in  the  second,  eight  in  the  third,  seven  in 
the  fourth,  and  so  on.  The  gain  in  plant- 


A  SPRINGTIME  OFFER 

HERE  is  a  1913  Springtime  Offer  from  The  Roycrofters.  You 
can  get  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Fra  Magazine,  a  year’s 
subscription  to  The  Philistine  Magazine,  and  a  Three-Dollar 
Book,  all  for  Three  Dollars. 

We  will  send  each  one  of  these  gifts  to  the  friends  you  designate, 
and  enclose  your  card  of  greeting. 

The  Philistine  and  The  Fra  are  old,  familiar  friends  to  you.  The 
book  is  Life  Lessons ,  by  Alice  Hubbard,  Beautifully  printed  and 
bound  in  boards,  leather  back  and  corners.  Very  typical  of  the 
quality  of  Roycroft  books. 

THREE  GIFTS  FOR  THREE  DOLLARS 

The  Fra  Magazine  for  One  Year. 

The  Philistine  Magazine  for  One  Year. 

Life  Lessons,  by  Alice  Hubbard. 

The  Work  Habit  and  the  Study  Habit  in  proper  proportions 
The  Roycroft  School  of  Life 


FILL  OUT  THE  BLANKS  BELOW 
The  Roycrofters,  East  Aurora,  New  York: 

I  enclose  Three  Dollars  to  pay  for  the  Special  Springtime  Subscription  Offer: 

Record  FRA  Subscription  for . 


Record  PHILISTINE  Subscription  for 


Send  Book  to 


Sent  in  by . . 

Foreign  Postage  on  The  Philistine,  24o;  Canada,  12c.  Foreign  Postage  on  The  Fra,  75e,  Canada  excepted. 


Are  You  Looking  for  a  Country  Place? 
Have  You  a  Place  For  Sale? 


If  you  are  seeking  for,  or  wish 
to  dispose  of,  any  particular  kind 
of  a  place — an  inexpensive  rural 
property  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  city,  a  suburban  house 
and  plot,  a  summer  house  in  the 
mountains  or  at  the  seashore,  or 


a  farm  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
any  special  product— the  Real 
Estate  Bureau  will  help  you  with¬ 
out  any  charge  for  its  services. 

In  writing  state  in  as  much  de¬ 
tail  as  possible  just  what  is  re¬ 
quired,  or  just  what  you  have, 


and  address  the 


MANAGER  OF  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUREAU,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 
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Melodiqrand 

Little  Grand,  Upright 
and  Player  Pianos 

Due  to  their  patented  sound  board  'construction,  which  cannot 
flatten  as  in  the  ordinary  instrument,  these  pianos  nave  an 

Unequalled  and  Unchanging  Tone 

—  ajj  tone]  never  produced  heretofore.  All  are  unre¬ 
servedly  guaranteed  both  by  their  makers  and  tneir 
agents  everywhere. 


Art  Catalog  on  request 

HENRY  ©  S.  G.  LINDEMAN 

5th  Ave.  at  142nd  Street,  New  York 


■Brand  Sheep  Manure 

Dried  and  Pulverized 


One  Barrel  Equals 
Wagon  Loads  Barnyard  Manure 


Unequalled  for  lawn,  garden  and  field  fertilizing.  $4.00  for  large 
bbL  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Ask  for  quantity  prices  and  booklet  I 

[THE  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO..  25  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Made-to-order  A.  K&tSJSS 

rugs  for  porch,  camel’s  hair  woven 

kiiartnU,.,  ••  in  undyed  natu- 

bungalow  or ^S8firrai  color.  Also 

Summer  /v'SxK**  pure  wool,  dyed  in 

.  *  /Et-  ,'V'4a.-7  any  color  or  com- 

HOme  /  f/T/bP  .  bination  of  colors. 

/  N*//  TOa.  /  Any  length.  Any 

A.  '*G.£t/Wv  width— seamless  up  to 

/  16  feet.  The  finishing 

’’You  .,  :W  touch  of  individuality. 

h  -iy  Made  on  short  notice.  Write 

,c'loos;  tor  color  card.  Order  through 

the  Colors,  your  furnisher, 

we’ll maketherug'  THREAD  t,  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

KENNEL  DEPARTMENT 


THIS  celebrated  English  Dog  Food,  now 
being  used  exclusively  in  the  leading 
kennels  of  the  country,  is  a  clean  food  made 
to  nourish  and  nothing  else.  It  is  composed 
of  fine  beef  and  the  highest  grade  of  ma¬ 
terials  throughout  and  absolutely  free  from 
chemicals  and  appetizing  spices.  Your  dog 
will  eat  it  readily,  either  dry  or  moistened 
with  hot  water,  soup  or  gravy. 

Manufactured  by 

Spillers  &  Bakers,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  England 

Send  for  Sample  and  Booklet  No.  10 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS 

128  Water  Street  New  York 

I _ 
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and 
Keep.. 


A  Child’s  Delight 


A  SHETLAND  PONY 


is  an  unceasing  source  of 
pleasure.  A  safe  and  ideal 
playmate.  Makes  the  child 
strong  and  of  robust  health. 
Highest  type — complete  out- 
fi  t  s  —  here.  Inexpensive. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM 
Box  3  Markham*  Vcu 


AIRDALE  TERRIERS 
The  best  all  ’round  doe  and  companion 

Our  Terrier,  are  blue  ribbon  winner,  at 
New  York.  Boston,  Pitteburg,  Chicago. 
Kansas  City  and  other  large  shows. 

Puppies  for  Sale,  $25  and  Up. 
Champion  Red  Raven  at  Stud. 
Fee  $25.  The  greatest  living  sire. 
Beautiful  illustrated  booklet  for  stamp 

ELMHURST  FARM  KENNELS 

Sta.  E.  ,  „  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


BEAUTIFUL  CATS  AND 
FLUFFY  KITTENS  FOR  SALE 

Short-haired  Domestic,  Rare  Manx- 
Slamese  and  Abyssinian,  Native  long¬ 
haired  and  pedigreed  Persians.  Ideal 
boarding  place  for  Cats,  Dogs  and 
Birds.  Resident  Veterinarian.  Write 
for  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Sales  lists. 

BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED  CATTERY. 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  DOG 

for  a  companion  or  watchdog  is  the  Collie. 
Alert,  intelligent,  faithful,  handsome;  he 
meets  every  requirement.  We  have  some 
fine  specimens  to  sell  at  low  prices.  Send  for  copy  of 
“Training  the  Collie,”  price  25c.  We  are  selling  many 
fine  dogs. 

FRANK  R,  CLARK,  Sunnybrae  Kennels,  Bloomington,  Ills. 


ing  in  this  way  is  more  room  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  rows  and  around  the  plants,  and  a 
more  symmetrical  effect.  The  plants  should 
be  staked  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  put  out 
suckers,  which  are  the  shoots  between  the 
leaves  and  the  main  stalk.  Strips  of  lum¬ 
ber  heavy  enough  to  support  the  vines  can 
be  secured  from  the  nearby  lumber  yards. 
A  load  of  strips  will  be  enough  to  stake  a 
half  dozen  city  gardens.  They  should  be 
cut  so  that  the  stakes  are  six  feet  above 
the  ground,  at  least.  In  tying  the  plants 
to  the  stakes,  soft  cloth  cut  in  strips  about 
an  inch  wide  is  the  best  material  to  use, 
and  in  tying,  care  should  be  taken  that 
only  the  stems  of  the  leaves  are  fastened 
to  the  stakes.  This  leaves  the  main  stem 
tree  to  grow  and  flourish,  which  it  does 
no.  fail  to  do. 

Success  in  tomato  growing  consists  in 
keeping  the  suckers  cut.  They  grow  a 
foot  over  night,  and  must  be  religiously 
removed  daily.  Grown  in  this  way,  the 
main  stalk  goes  up  to  the  top  of  the  stakes 
very  soon,  the  fruit  is  borne  in  quantity, 
no  storm  is  likely  to  beat  them  down,  and, 
if  the  season  is  dry,  it  is  not  hard  to  keep 
the  roots  well  watered.  Last  year,  through 
a  very  wet  summer,  I  had  tomatoes  daily 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  large  family, 
while  gardeners  who  had  used  the  ordi¬ 
nary  low  framework  for  supports  had  none. 

Chrysanthemums  also  must  be  looked 
after  in  May.  They,  like  the  violets,  do 
equally  well  in  sun  and  shade,  and  well 
repay  all  care.  They  should  be  carefully 
separated,  kept  well  watered  and  shaded 
until  rooted  in  the  new  positions,  and  then 
left  alone  until  August.  By  buying  a 
dozen  good  plants  to  start  with,  and  add¬ 
ing  a  few  each  year,  these  will  so  increase 
that  the  garden  will  be  well  supplied  with 
this  bravest  and  best  of  autumn  flowers. 
If  the  small  black  lice  get  on  them,  as  well 
as  on  the  roses,  as  they  so  often  do  at  this 
season,  two  or  three  applications  of  a 
sulpho-tobacco  soap  solution  will  rid  the 
garden  of  the  pests. 

Rudbeckias,  or  golden  glow,  may  be  put 
out  in  early  May,  and,  once  planted,  need 
only  to  be  thinned  out  occasionally  to  keep 
them  from  covering  the  earth.  They  are 
desirable  because  they  give  a  wealth  of 
gay  blossoms  in  midsummer,  when  flowers 
are  scarce.  They  make  a  gorgeous  yellow 
background  for  the  white  perennial  phlox. 
Growing  tall  and  having  rather  scraggy 
stems,  they  should  always  be  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  sunny  border,  but  they 
will  not  grow  in  the  shade. 

Annuals,  such  as  asters,  zinnias,  and 
salvias,  must  be  placed  in  permanent  po¬ 
sitions  this  month — it  ought  to  have  been 
done  before.  The  more  carefully  the 
colors  are  grouped,  the  more  attractive 
the  garden  composition  will  be.  Crimson 
zinnias  planted  back  of  the  violets,  against 
a  background  of  white  phlox,  or  white 
asters  against  scarlet  salvia,  make  charm¬ 
ing  combinations.  But  I  had  to  pull  up  a 
whole  row  of  beautiful  blue-violet  asters 
last  summer  because  they  dared  to  blos¬ 
som  in  front  of  the  vivid  coloring  of  the 
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scarlet  sage.  Can  you  imagine  anything 
more  hideous?  Knowing  when  to  remove 
is  almost  as  important  as  when  to  plant; 
I  am  ruthless  when  false  notes  are  struck 
in  my  garden  harmony. 

Salvia,  used  sparingly,  with  groups  of 
varicolored  colei  scattered  here  and  there 
to  break  the  color  line,  is  beautiful  and 
satisfactory.  With  the  soft  greens  of  the 
lawn  in  front,  the  dark  evergreens  in 
the  background,  with  only  white  flowers 
against  its  vivid  masses  of  glowing  red, 
the  picture  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Julia  Lester  Dillon 


Zephyranthes — Pink  and  White 

A  ROW  of  small  brown  bulbs  below  the 
surface  of  the  garden  bed.  Above, 
a  row  of  slender,  dark  green,  grass-like 
leaves.  A  month  or  more  of  spring  sun¬ 
shine ;  then,  given  either  a  warm  rain  or 
a  soaking  from  the  garden  hose,  and  the 
zephyranthes  buds  —  pink  and  crocus 
shaped  —  are  up.  No  green  calyx,  no 
sheath  nor  covering  veils  their  delicate 
color.  A  rapid  growth  of  the  slight,  fleshy 
stem,  and  in  less  than  a  week  from  the 
first  start  there  is  a  swaying  row  of  blooms, 
in  color  a  delicate,  deep  pink,  as  soft  as 
panne  velvet,  and  as  perfect  in  texture. 

Nor  is  that  all.  After  a  blooming  time 
lasting  nearly  a  week,  during  which  the 
beautiful  blossoms,  closing  at  night  and 
opening  fresh  each  morning,  slowly  fade 
into  a  softer  pink,  then  droop  away ;  and 
the  border  looks  forlorn  and  dry  and  faded 
and  you  turn  the  water  on  it  again  just 
for  pity — then,  a  few  mornings  after,  there 
is  another  row  of  pink  heads  pushing  out 
of  the  ground.  Again  the  quick  growth 
and  sudden  expansion  of  blooms,  another 
swaying  row  of  beautiful  flowers,  and 
more  of  them  than  at  the  first  blooming. 
All  summer  long  this  is  repeated,  but  with 
fewer  blossoms  as  the  season  goes.  Start¬ 
ing  with  perhaps  two  hundred  blooms  at 
one  time  in  a  row  twenty  feet  long  and 
four  or  five  inches  across,  the  zephyran¬ 
thes  gradually  diminish  until,  toward  the 
close  of  the  summer,  there  will  be  only  a 
dozen  blooms. 

Six  broad,  pointed  petals  constitute  the 
bloom,  opening  out  flat  when  fully  grown. 
Each  blossom  is  single  on  its  stem,  and 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
across,  the  waxy,  white  pistil  rising  well 
above  the  bright  yellow  anthers.  The 
whole  forms  a  picture  absolutely  unique 
in  color  and  grace. 

Why  are  they  so  little  known  ?  Perhaps 
one  reason  is  that  they  are  very  fragile; 
and  while  they  keep  well  in  water,  yet  the 
petals  are  so  easily  broken  in  handling 
that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  a  bouquet  to  a 
friend.  As  cut  flowers,  therefore,  the  flor¬ 
ists  do  not  handle  them,  and  they  lack  this 
potent  means  of  being  advertised. 

The  white  Zephyranthes  which  differs 
from  the  pink  variety  in  many  ways  is 
often  called  the  bulb  crocus,  and  the  name 
is  singularly  appropriate. 

Lillie  F.  Shaw 


DO  YOU  WISH 
THIS  PORTFOLIO 

FREE? 


'HIS  Portfolio  contains  beauti¬ 
ful  plates,  many  of  which  are 
in  colors,  showing  interiors  and  ex¬ 
teriors,  and  descriptions  of  houses,  living-rooms,  dining-room,  bedrooms,  halls, 
kitchens,  mantels,  etc.  A  complete  practical  description  goes  with  each  picture. 


We  want  you  to  become  acquainted  with  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

a  monthly  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  good  taste  in  the  home.  Each  issue 
is  full  of  practical  helps  and  invaluable  suggestions  on  House  Building,  Furnish¬ 
ing,  Decorating  and  Gardening  that  will  appeal  to  people  of  moderate  income 
and  modest  tastes.  It  gives  you  each  month  by  word  and  picture  practical  ideas 
of  the  best  authorities  on  planning  the  home  and  every  feature  of  making  its  con¬ 
tents  and  surroundings  beautiful.  Beauty  depends  on  taste — not  cost.  Write 
your  problems,  describe  your  home,  and  your  questions  will  be  answered  by  our 
experts  free  of  charge.  This  offer  is  open  to  all  subscribers  to  The  House 
Beautiful. 

HERE  IS  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  regular  subscription  price  is  $3.00  per  year,  but  to  introduce  the  maga¬ 
zine  to  new  readers  we  will  send  you  The  House  Beautiful  for  three  months, 
beginning  with  the  current  issue,  and  make  you  a  present  of  this  beautiful  Port¬ 
folio  of  House  Building,  Furnishing  and  Decorating — all  for  50c. 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  and  mail  today 
with  fifty  cents  in  stamps,  at  our  risk.  Surely  it  is  worth  this  small  sum  to  get 
ideas  from  hundreds  of  dsitinctive  homes  and  gardens,  which  can  be  applied  to 
making  yours  more  beautiful  and  livable. 


The  House  Beautiful. 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents,  for  which  please  enter  my  subscription  for  three 
months,  commencing  with  the  current  issue,  and  send  me  free  of  charge,  prepaid. 
The  House  Beautiful  Portfolio  of  House  Building,  Furnishing  and  Decorating. 

Name .  City . 


Street . 
G 


State . 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


ANY  SEND  FOR  CATALOC  L 

5I2C  KEWANEC  WATER  SUPPLY  CO 
NEW  YORK  CITY  KEWANEE  .ILL. 


Specialists  in 

ARCHITECTURAL  CONCRETE 
Construction  and  Artificial  Stone  Work  In 
Marble,  Granite  and  Limestone 
Italian  Gardens  and  Garden  Furniture.  Stoops,  Porches, 
Pergolas,  Garages.  Jardinieres  and  'Fountains.  At¬ 
tractive  Concrete  Vases  for  Ferns,  Windowsill  Boxes, 
Sun  Dials,  &c.  Address 

STANDARD  CONCRETE  MFG.  CO. 

1565  E.  18th  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


figure,  a 


It  you 
prize  your 
vout hf u 1 


you 
ought  to 
wear  a  Redfern.  It’s  bracing 
yet  supple  lines^are  a  figure 
preservative. 


$3.50  tot  $15.00 


Found  at  the  shops  where 
all  good  corsets  are  sold. 


The  Warner  Bros.  Co. 

New  York— Chicago— San  Francisco 
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Bob  White  Quail,  Partridges  and  Pheasants 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Babbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Swans,  Cranes,  Storks,  Orna¬ 
mental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes,  Squirrels,  Ferrets, 
etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WILLIAM  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist 

Dept.  Y.  Pheasantry  and  Game  Park  YARDLEY,  PA. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


The  Best  Layers 
Are  the  Best  Payers 

To  be  good  layers  and  good  hatchers  your 
hens  must  be  healthy.  Feed  them  on  Victoria 
Poultry  Food,  the  premier  food  of  the  world, 
and  you  will  have  hardy,  active  fowls,  good 
layers  and  sturdy  breeders.  In  season  and  out 
of  season  your  hens  will  fill  the  egg  basket. 
Manufactured  by 

Spillers  and  Bakers,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  England 

Send  for  Sample  and  Victoria  Poultry  Book. 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns  Koyal 
Wh  ite  Holland  Turkeys  t  Rrailf  are 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  Madi!on  Square 

Great  Dane  Dogs  Garden  Winners 

Some  Choice  Stock  for  Sale 

New  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Desk  M. 

ROYAL  FARMS  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


G.  D.TILLEY 

Naturalist 

Beautiful  Swans,  Fancy  Pheas¬ 
ants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese, 
Flamingoes,  Game  and  Cage  Birds 


*' Everything  in  the  bird  line  from  a 
Canary  to  an  Ostrich” 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


Prettiest,  Greatest  Layers 

of  largest  white  eggs.  Most  attractive, 
practical  fowl  in  the  world  (Silver  Cam- 
pine)  ;  just  coming  into  vogue.  $5  sitting. 

ORPINGTONS.  White,  Black.  Imported 
(Miss  Carey),  $5  sitting;  $12  100.  Ckl., 
$5;  laying  hens.  $3.  I  won  at  New  York. 
Indianapolis,  Trenton.  Get  “Why  I 
Breed  Orpingtons  and  Campines.” 

Dr  Thos.  Dietrick,  Box  H,  Washington,  N.J. 


|  Chases  ChampionaRn^s6c^own  ESSE! 

again  prove  to  the  poultry  world,  their  super-excellent  qualities,  by  winning  at  the  Great  Chicago  Show,  in  the 
hottest  competition:  6  lsts,  7  2ds,  3  3ds,  1  4th  and  3  5ths.  Beyond  doubt  we  stand  head  and  hands  above  all 
our  competitors,  as  we  have  been  winning  for  years  at  the  best  shows  in  the  country,  also  supply  winners  for 
our  customers.  We  are  offering  for  sale  1,000  cocks,  hens,  pullets,  and  cockerels.  Some  of  these  birds  will 
win  in  the  best  of  competition,  others  will  make  the  best  of  breeders  and  layers.  Remember,  all  stock  sent 
on  approval.  You  must  be  pleased  or  the  deal  will  cost  you  nothing  40  breeding  pens  have  been  mated 
for  egg  trade;  therefore,  we  can  supply  them  in  any  number  We  have  installed  a  large  incubator,  so  your 
order  for  day  old  chicks  can  be  filled  for  any  number.  All  eggs  guaranteed  fertile. 

We  will  replace  dead  chicks  free.  We  have  a 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION 


If  you  are  going  to  start  raising 
e  at  once,  as  we  do  not  require  all 


to  offer  every  honest  person  interested  in  poultry, 
poultry,  or  want  more  stock,  eggs,  or  chicks,  write  to  m 
cash  with  order.  Our  big  catalog  and  poultry  book,  full  of  good  practical  poultry  knowledge,  sent  for  5  red 
stamps.  Price  and  mating  list  free. 
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- Housewives  League  Magazine - 

The  Only  Magazine  Official  Organ  of  the  Housewives  League  The  Authoritative 

for  Housewives  Supervising  Editor,  MRS.  JULIAN  HEATH,  Magazine  for  Producers 

Issued  by  Housewives  Founder  and  National  President  and  Consumers 

THE  AIMS  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE 

We  defined  our  aims  in  our  first  number.  In  case  you  did  not  read  that  number  we  want  to  repeat  them, 
to  state  again  our  platform  and  give  our  pledge  to  all — alike  to  members  and  non-members — who  have  the 
interest  of  the  home  at  heart.  With  the  purposes  of  the  League  you  are  doubtless  familiar,  but  we  go  on 
record  here  with  platform  and  pledge  as  follows: 

OUR  PLATFORM 

To  organize  the  housewives  of  America  for  educational,  constructive  and  defensive  work  for  the  home. 

To  demand  and  obtain  fair  prices  for  all  commodities. 

To  bring  together  the  producer  and  consumer  with  this  object  in  view.  To  obtain  clean  shops.  To  demand 
and  obtain  pure  products  which  are  what  they  claim  to  be.  In  short,  to  work  for  honesty,  quality,  efficiency 
and  a  square  deal  for  all.  So  much  for  our  platform;  now  for  our  pledge  which  is  as  new  and  unique,  we  ! 
think,  as  the  Magazine  itself. 

OUR  PLEDGE 

First  and  foremost  we  pledge  ourselves  to  independence.  Few  magazines  can  make  such  a  pledge,  since 
their  editorial  policies  are  of  necessity  controlled  by  business  interests. 

Our  editorial  policies  are  under’  no  such  control.  They  are  dictated  by  the  National  Central  Council  of  j 
the  Iio_use\vives_  League  and  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  H'ousewiyes  of  America._ 

This  is  a  vital  point  in  our  pledge,  the  value  of  which  every  woman  will  appreciate. 

For  the  rest,  with  your  co-operation  and  support,  we  pledge  that  the  Magazine  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  1 
make  our  platform  an  accomplished  fact. 

CUT  OFF  THIS  BLANK  AND  FORWARD  WITH  REMITTANCE 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

HOUSEWIVES  LEAGUE  MAGAZINE,  Publication  Office:  31  East  27th  Street,  New  York. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription  for  the  Housewives  .League  Magazine  to  commence  with  the 
current  number. 

Name  . Post  Office  . 

Street  or  Box  . State  . 


The  Collector’s  Corner 
Conducted  by  N.  Hudson  Moore 
Questions  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by 
the  writer  of  this  department.  Letters 
calling  for  a  personal  answer  should  con¬ 
tain  postage  for  reply. 

IN  the  entire  range  of  domestic  articles 
the  chest  undoubtedly  stood  first.  It 
was  easily  made,  it  served  the  triple  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  seat  by  day,  a  bed  by  night,  and 
always  a  repository  of  the  family  wealth, 
which  might  not  be  reckoned  by  gold  or 
jewels,  but  in  a  more  precious  commodity 
to  the  struggling  settlers,  seed  wheat.  I 


The  chest  served  as  seat,  bed,  and  repository 
for  the  family  wealth 

find  a  record  from  Jericho,  L.  I.,  where 
two  sisters  complain  that  their  chest  had 
been  broken  open  and  the  wheat  stolen 
therefrom.  Chests  were  not  only  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes,  but  they  might  stand  flat  on  the 
ground  or  be  raised  on  legs ;  they  might 
be  carved  or  painted,  and,  finally,  they 
acquired  drawers — one,  two,  or  three. 

The  chests  shown  are  Connecticut  pat¬ 
tern,  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these 
chests  have  been  found  in  Hartford 
County,  Conn.  The  lids,  backs,  and  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  chests  are  commonly  of  yel¬ 
low  pine,  the  front  and  sides  of  oak,  and 
the  decoration  is  almost  identical  on  the 
different  chests,  the  center  panel  showing 
a  conventional  sunflower,  and  the  ends  a 
pattern  derived  from  the  tulip.  The  split 


Split  balustrades  and  egg  drops  are  character¬ 
istic  of  all  Connecticut  chests 


balusters  and  egg  drops  are  seen  on  all 
pieces,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  moldings, 
are  always  stained  black,  sometimes  show¬ 
ing  traces  of  red,  in  imitation  of  cedar. 
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Are  you  going  to  be  married  this  Spring?  Do  you  want  to  know  what 
fashions  are  most  in  favor  at  this  moment?  Have  you  a  country  home 
to  be  furnished  or  refurnished  at  a  minimum  of  cost?  Then  don’t  try 
to  get  along  this  next  month  without  Vogue. 


The  May  1st  Vogue 

NOW  ON  SALE 

Late  Spring  Fashions — all  the  new  things, 
big  and  little,  evolved  since  the  Paris  openings — 
are  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  current  Vogue. 
This  number  has,  too,  a  delightful  flavor  of  brides 
and  bridal  arrangements.  Here  are  photographs 
of  the  principal  brides  of  this  season,  and  little 
sketches  of  what  they  are  wearing  at  the  cer¬ 
emony  and  afterward. 

This  Vogue  makes  it  easy  to  choose  and  buy 
a  trousseau- — to  decorate  the  church  and  the 
home — -to  buy  wedding  presents — to  remember 
all  the  innumerable  things  that  have  to  be  done 
when  a  woman  of  fashion  is  married. 

In  the  current  Vogue  also  begins  our  impor¬ 
tant  series  of  papers  on  good  manners.  Were  it 
part  of  a  college  course,  this  series  would  be 
called  Advanced  Etiquette.  The  first  paper 
discusses  the  early  training  of  the  woman  of 
society — she  will  be  expected  in  after  years  to 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  her  family  and  position. 


The  May  15th  V ogue 

READY  MAY  9th 

Be  on  the  watch  for  the  next  Vogue — a 
number  that  tells  exactly  what  to  wear  in  the 
country.  One  goes  in,  nowadays,  for  extreme 
simplicity  by  day  and  extreme  elaborateness  by 
night.  In  the  May  15th  Vogue  you  will  find  a 
profusion  of  smart  new  waists,  skirts,  hats  and 
tub  frocks.  Also  riding  habits,  top  coats  and 
hats,  boots  and  gloves. 

It  is  strange  how  few  people  realize  that 
there  is  a  definite  standard  for  outdoor  wear. 
By  reading  the  next  Vogue,  you  will  avoid  the 
hybrid  half  -  masculine,  half- feminine  outing 
clothes  so  often  offered. 

The  next  Vogue  also  gives  plans  for  a  very 
simple  little  country  home — the  kind  you  can 
safely  lock  up  and  leave  from  Tuesday  to  Friday. 
We  will  show  not  only  the  floor  plans  of  this 
home,  but  also  a  pleasant  variety  of  appropriate 
furniture,  wallpapers  and  cretonnes.  Watch  for 
the  next  Vogue. 


Tell  your  newsdealer  now  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  May  1st 
Vogue,  and  surely  to  reserve  for  you  a  copy  of  the  May  15th 
Vogue.  These  numbers  make  it  easy  to  solve  just  those  sum¬ 
mer  problems  that  are  perplexing  you  most  at  this  moment. 


$4.00  a  year 
24  numbers 


25  Cents  a  number 
Twice  a  month 


Vogue 

Conde  Nast,  Publisher 
443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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KING  CHANNEL  BAR 


Beautiful  Architectural  Lines  Scientific  Construction  Clean  Cut  Design 

We  Solicit  Your  Patronage 

King  Construction  Company  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Original - Best 


SCOTCH  GINGHAMS 


Cart  be  obtained  at  all 
leading  retail  stores 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

World’s  Choicest  Nursery  &  Greenhouse  Products 

SPRING  PLANTING 


Our  Nursery  consists  of  300  acres  of  highly  cultivated  land  and  a 
large  area  covered  with  Greenhouses  and  Storehouses,  in  which  we  are 
growing  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products  for  every  place  and 
purpose. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  AMONGST  OUR  SPECIALTIES  : 


ROSES.  Pot-grown,  we  have  several 
thousand  Rose  Plants  that  will  bloom 
this  year.  Ask  for  Special  List. 

RHODODENDRONS.  Many  thousands 
of  acclimated  plants  in  hardy  English  and 
American  varieties  are  growing  in  our 
Nursery. 

HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  PLANTS. 

We  grow  thousands  of  rare,  new  and  old- 
fashioned  kinds,  including  Peonies  and 
Iris  in  a  large  variety.  Special  prices  on 
quantities. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT 
BUSHES.  We  have  large  quantities  in 
all  the  leading  kinds  and  varieties. 

OUR  NEW  IGIANT-FLOWERING 
MARSHMALLOW.  Everybody  should  be 
interested  in  this  new,  old-fashioned 
flower.  It  will  grow  everywhere,  and  when 
in  flower  is  the  queen  of  all  garden  flowers. 


EVERGREENS,  CONIFERS  AND 
PINES.  Many  acres  of  our  Nursery  are 
devoted  to  their  cultivation. 

BOXWOOD.  Everybody  loves  the 
aroma  of  old-fashioned  Boxwood.  We  grow 
thousands  in  many  shapes  and  sizes. 

ENGLISH  IVY.  We  grow  many  thou¬ 
sand  in  trained  forms  and  ordinary  plants, 
from  two  to  eight  feet  tall. 

HARDY  TRAILING  AND  CLIMBING 
VINES.  We  have  them  for  every  place 
and  purpose. 

BEDDING  PLANTS.  We  grow  many 
thousand  of  bedding  plants  in  all  the 
popular  kinds. 

BAY  TREES.  We  are  Headquarters  for 
them.  We  carry  at  all  times  hundreds, 
and  often  times  during  the  year,  several 
thousand  may  be  seen  in  our  Nursery. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  No.  40  DE¬ 
SCRIBES  OUR  PRODUCTS;  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  BUY  is  to  see  the  material  growing.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  give  our  time  and  attention  to  all  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  visiting  our  Nursery. 

VISITORS  Take  Erie  Railroad  to  Carlton  Hill,  second  stop  on 
Main  Line;  3  minutes’  walk  to  Nursery. 


OUR  LANDSCAPE  DEPARTMENT  PLAN  AND 
PLANT  GROUNDS  AND  GARDENS  EVERYWHERE. 


Nurserymen ,  Florists  and  Planters 

RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY 
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I  he  simplicity  of  Mr.  Keen’s  house,  so  evident  in  its  structure,  is  an  element  of  beauty.  A  style  appropriate  to  the  locality  was  chosen  and  the 
best  traditions  of  the  older  architecture  preserved ;  the  plainness  of  style  wins  beauty  without  the  apparent  struggle  for  effect  that  is  so  often  evident 


Homes  That  Architects  Have  Built  For  Themselves 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CHARLES  BARTON  KEEN  AT  STRAFFORD,  PENNSYLVANIA  -  A  HOME  THAT  IS  ADMIRABLY 
PLANNED  FOR  PEOPLE  OF  AlODERATE  MEANS  AND  BUILT  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  SURROUNDINGS 

by  Mabel  Tuke  Priestman 


TL1ERE  is  something  distinctly  indi¬ 
vidual  and  pleasing  about  the  home 
that  Mr.  Keen  has  built  for  himself  at 
Strafford.  Pennsylvania.  Although  it  is 
built  after  the  manner  of  the  farmhouse 
of  Colonial  days  it  possesses  many 
unique  improvements  and  well  planned 
additions  which  display  a  notable  de¬ 
velopment  that  has  brought  Mr.  Keen 
widespread  recognition. 

The  farmhouse  type  is  the  ideal 
American  home,  its  architect  maintains, 
for  people  of  moderate  means.  It  is  the 
natural  and  logical  outgrowth  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  of  the  traditions  and  sentiments 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  is  best  suited  to  its 
environment.  For  it  is  simple,  broad, 
hospitable  and  rational  in  its  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  trees  and  flowers. 

The  house  was  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  family.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  many  theories  the 
architect  wished  to  test.  It  is  inter¬ 


The  lattice  work  for  vines  over  the  doorway  is 
the  keynote  to  the  scheme  of  the  whole  house 


esting  to  note  these  theories,  and  to  find 
that  after  considerable  care  on  the  part 
of  the  architect  they  have  proved  as 
practical  as  they  were  ideal.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  house  is  evident  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  building',  which  in  itself 
is  an  element  of  beauty.  The  accentuated 
horizontal  lines  give  the  house  the  effect 
of  harmonizing  with  the  country  and 
make  it  appear  as  a  natural  growth  in¬ 
stead  of  something  built  or  transplanted. 

In  answer  to  the  question  aroused  by 
the  preference  he  has  for  the  farmhouse 
type  exemplified  especially  by  the  house 
adjoining  his  own,  “Why  do  you  favor 
heavy  column  supports  for  projecting 
roof  lines?”  Mr.  Kean  replied,  “In 
houses  in  which  the  second  floor  extends 
over  the  first  floor,  the  projecting  roof 
lines  cast  a  strong  shadow  and  have  a 
heavy  effect.  The  heavy  columns  are 
necessary  from  the  practical  and  esthetic 
standpoint  to  give  them  proper  support.” 
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This  home  is  nothing  more  than  the  original  farmhouse  brought  completely  up-to-date.  It  is  claimed  that  the  farmhouse  type  is  the  ideal  American 
dwelling,  being  the  natural  and  logical  outgrowth  of  the  climate  and  traditions  of  the  country.  It  is  hospitable,  broad  and  rational 


The  lattice-work  for  vines  and  the  vines  themselves  give  interest  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  too  monotonous  expanse  of  white  plaster 


Another  question  put  to  the  architect  was  “What  do  you  aim 
to  accomplish  when  planning  a  simple  country  home  for  your 
clients  ?” 

“In  the  first  place  I  aim  to  plan  my  houses  to  make  them  fit  the 
requirements  and  mode  of  living,  tastes  and  desires  of  those  who 
will  live  in  them.  These  considerations  and  the  general  plan  ar¬ 
rangement  dictated  by  the  site,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  out¬ 
look  and  exposure,  light  and  air,  determine  the  style  and  gen¬ 
eral  treatment.  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  we  struggle  too 
much  for  effect  and  if  we  plan  and  design  in  a  more  logical  and 
natural  way  we  get  the  most  attractive  and  successful  results. 
Houses  of  the  same  style  and  period,  if  designed  in  this  manner 


The  wide  eaves  over  the  windows  are  distinctive  and  the  red  brick  tiles 
contrast  well  with  the  gray  underpinning  and  white  plaster  walls 


have  their  own  characteristics  and  charm  and  are  really  quite 
different  and  individual.  I  further  aim  to  give  as  much  of  the 
home-like  flavor  and  atmosphere  as  the  conditions  will  permit.” 

Mr.  Keen  has  found  by  experience  that  long  narrow  houses 
one  room  deep,  or  approximately  so,  are  the  most  desirable  where 
the  proper  exposure  can  be  obtained  admitting  the  maximum  of 
sun  and  air.  The  modern  methods  of  living  require  a  greater 
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floor  area  for  the  second  floor  to  accommodate  the  necessary 
number  of  rooms,  than  is  required  for  the  first  floor  with  its  few 
large  simple  chambers.  In  the  farmhouse  type  expansion  of  the 
second  floor  is  possible  by  building  out  the  first  floor  below.  Dor¬ 
mer  windows  are  a  necessity  to  give  the  proper  amount  of  light 
and  air  to  the  interior.  A  group  of  such  windows  gives  a  better 


The  antique  furniture  of  the  dining-room  is  well  shown  by  its  simple 
setting.  In  winter  the  rag  carpets  are  replaced  by  Oriental  rugs 


The  hallway  is  broad  and  roomy  and  the  wallpaper  is  a  reproduction 
of  an  old  Colonial  one,  appropriate  for  the  house  and  its  furnishings 


impression  of  a  long  low  roof  line  than  a  series  of  separate  or 
detached  dormers.  The  December  number  of  House  and  Gar¬ 
den  explained  a  house  at  Woodmere,  Long  Island,  designed  by 
Mr.  Keen,  which  shows  a  more  artistic  group  of  dormer  win¬ 
dows  than  does  the  house  designed  for  his  own  use. 

In  looking  through  a  number  of  photographs  of  houses  planned 
by  this  architect  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  examples 
of  cottages  with  stucco  walls.  He  favors  stucco  because  by  means 
of  it  he  can  most  easily  carry  out  his  favorite  color  scheme, 
namely,  white  and  green.  He  likes  the  shutters  and  roof  green 
with  a  sharp  contrast  of  white  walls.  These  he  partly  conceals 
with  a  trellis,  which  when  covered  with  vines  gives  a  charming 
wall  surface.  The  lattice-work  primarily  intended  as  a  support 
for  vines  gives  a  scale  to  the  whole  house,  accents  the  horizontal 
lines  and  by  its  pleasant  shadows  gives  an  interest  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  too  monotonous  expanse  of  white  plaster.  The 
vines  relieve  the  monotony  of  white  walls  and  soften  its  rigid 
lines.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  ivy  and  other  creepers  cling¬ 
ing  to  walls  are  apt  to  make  the  house  damp,  but  when  trained 
over  lattice-work  the  vines  act  as  a  protection,  shedding  the  water 
and  breaking  the  force  of  a  severe  storm.  Stucco  is  a  favorite 
medium  to-day  with  most  of  our  well  known  architects.  Its  ad¬ 
vantages  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  economical,  decorative,  and  suit¬ 
able  both  for  winter  and  summer  homes.  Stucco  being  a  mixture 
( Continued  on  page  434) 


The  mantel  and  fireplace  of  the  living-room  show  the  combination  of 
decorative  skill  and  restraint  that  are  typical  of  the  entire  house 


The  Part  Transplanting  Plays  in  Garden  Making 

THE  CORRECT  METHODS  OF  t TAKING  UP  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY— THE  BEST  TIME  TO  MOVE  THE 
DIFFERENT  VARIETIES— ROOT  PRUNING  AND  ITS  RESULTS— SOME  DIFFICULT  VARIETIES  TO  HANDLE 

by  Grace  Tabor 


NOTHING  in  this  world  is  more 
fixed  in  habit  than  trees  or 
plants  of  whatsoever  kind  they  may 
be.  '‘Rooted  to  the  spot”  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are,  and  uprooting  them  is  a 
process  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
disconcerting  to  them,  however  care¬ 
fully  it  is  carried  out.  As  planters  we 
are.  as  a  rule,  curiously  obtuse,  how¬ 
ever,  for  we  give  almost  no  consid¬ 
eration  to  this  phase  of  transplanting. 

Rarely  does  one  feel  uncertain  how 
to  unplant  a  specimen,  however  doubt¬ 
ful  he  may  be  of  his  ability  to  restore 
it  properly  to  the  earth.  \  et  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  entire  process  of  trans¬ 
planting  depends  almost  as  much  upon 
this  first  half  of  the  work  as  it  does 
upon  the  second  half,  so  much  more 
carefully  considered. 

Perennials  and  shrubs  of  almost  any 
age  may  be  lifted  and  moved  from 
one  spot  to  another  without  much 
reason  to  apprehend  failure,  but  trees,  of  course,  are  another 
matter.  Some  species  will  hardly  bear  transplanting  at  all.  while 
all  kinds  are  risky  handling  unless 
they  are  small  and  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  nursery  grown.  These  are 
sold  as  large  as  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  diameter  of 
from  three  to  four  inches;  and  a 
nursery  -  grown  tree  of  this  size 
may  be  moved  from  its  position, 
if  this  is  not  satisfactory,  without 
much  risk  of  injuring  it.  But  above 
this  size  I  would  not  advise  trans¬ 
planting,  if  more  than  one  year 
planted.  And  certainly  nothing 
smaller  than  half  this  size  should 
be  moved  if  it  is  a  seedling  or  nat¬ 
ural  growth  that  is  occupying  its 
original  position. 

Trees  grow  at  their  roots  very 
much  as  they  grow  at  their  tops, 
and  respond  to  pruning  below 
ground  with  just  the  same  results, 
practically,  as  they  follow  branch 
pruning  above — that  is,  the  root 
system  grows  thick  and  dense  and 
compact  when  the  root  tips  are 
frequently  shortened,  either  by  ac¬ 
tual  pruning  or  by  transplanting — 
which  has  the  same  effect  by  break¬ 
ing  off  enough  of  the  small  root 
tips  to  induce  much  branching  of 
root  further  up  towards  the  tree 
bole  — just  as  the  branch  system 
grows  dense  when  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  cut  back,  or  the  tree 


is  headed  in  by  having  its  leading 
branch  shortened.  ‘‘Root  pruning”  is 
accomplished  not  by  actually  cutting 
off  the  roots,  but  by  plowing  about  the 
tree,  near  enough  to  it  and  deep  enough 
into  the  ground  to  reach  the  roots 
which  it  is  desired  to  nip. 

The  dense  balls  of  root  network  that 
result  from  such  care  naturally  offer 
very  little  resistance  to  lifting  the  tree 
from  the  ground  within  a  year,  or  per¬ 
haps  even  two  years,  from  the  time  of 
its  last  planting.  But  by  the  end  of  this 
time  the  roots  have  progressed  consid¬ 
erably  in  their  natural  way  of  growth 
and  have  extended  out  and  into  the  soil 
to  begin  the  anchoring  of  the  tree, 
which  is  a  part  of  their  function  when 
it  has  grown  large  and  woody.  Beeches,, 
for  instance — the  beech  is  a  notoriously 
“hard  planter”- — do  not  actually  begin 
to  send  out  new  roots  for  some  time 
after  they  have  been  moved,  but  when 
they  finally  get  a  start  and  begin  to  grow,  their  first  efforts  are 
directed  to  penetrating  the  ground  just  as  far  as  possible,  out¬ 
ward  and  downward.  When  a  beech 
has  been  moved,  therefore,  and  has 
made  a  start  into  actual  growth 
above,  beware  of  attempting  to 
move  it  again.  Its  long  roots  put 
forth  from  the  compact  mass  which 
it  was  induced  to  grow  only  by 
most  careful  contriving  and  care 
will  make  successful  transplanting 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  them  will  suffer 
such  injury  that  the  tree  cannot  re¬ 
pair  them. 

Trees  that  have  never  been  trans¬ 
planted  or  root  pruned  develop 
their  root  systems  according  to 
natural  habit  and  location,  but  the 
latter  is  never  quite  so  important  a 
factor  as  the  former.  Nevertheless 
it  counts.  Certain  kinds  of  trees 
send  straight  down,  directly  beneath 
the  trunk,  one  very  long  and  very 
strong  root,  called  a  tap  root,  which 
is  as  large  around,  perhaps,  as  the 
tree  trunk  itself,  and  which  reaches 
deep  into  the  earth.  Its  integrity 
seems  particularly  vital,  for  injury 
to  its  tip  will  almost  certainly  cause 
the  tree’s  death,  in  many  species, 
and  its  great  length  and  woody 
character  make  it  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury  if  the  tree  is 
taken  up.  Trees  with  roots  of  this 
character  are  acknowledged  to  be 


Arrange  the  root  stocks  and  fibres  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  position  they  would  occupy  in  growing 


It  is  better  to  use  tree-moving  machinery  and  skilled  labor 
with  large  specimens  in  order  to  avoid  all  risks 
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hard  to  transplant,  even  by  their  growers.  The  only  way  possible 
to  overcome  their  aversion  to  being  handled  is  to  begin  when  they 
are  very  young,  thus  giving  the  tap  root  no  opportunity  to  reach 
the  depth  it  is  seeking. 

But  a  great  many  trees  that  do  not  have  this  great  tap  root  still 
spread  themselves  about  below  ground  in  such  a  fashion  that  they 
stubbornly  resist  transplanting  and  suffer  from  it  greatly,  especial¬ 
ly  if  growing  in  poor  soil  or  where  the  moisture  is  deep  down 
from  the  surface.  If  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  such 
trees  are  more  likely  to 
die  than  to  live  when 
transplanted,  save  where 
the  work  is  done  by  an 
expert.  Tree  moving  ma¬ 
chinery  exists  that  will  re¬ 
move  forest  specimens  of 
course ;  but  the  moving 
of  these  is  a  doubtful  un¬ 
dertaking,  even  with  the 
most  skilled  labor,  and 
one  which  I  never  advise. 

After  all  the  time  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  tree  to  reach  an 
appreciable  size  is  not 
very  great.  And  it  is 
surely  much  better  to 
have  a  well  established 
and  thrifty  tree,  at  the 
end  say,  of  six  years, 
large  enough  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  ornament  and  to 
give  definite  shade  with  a 
promise  of  yearly  in¬ 
crease,  than  to  have  a 
sickly  forest  specimen 
which  will  never  recover 
its  vigor,  will  gradually 
dwindle  and  ultimately 
must  be  taken  away,  leav¬ 
ing  the  original  vacancy. 

Limit  yourself  to  trees 
six  or  seven  feet  in  height 
or  under  for  transplant¬ 
ing  natural  growth,  and 
to  specimens  not  more 
than  twelve  feet  high  for 
nursery  grown  stock.  If 
you  can  wait  a  season 
with  the  former,  or  even 
until  next  fall,  plough  or 
spade  deeply  around  them 
now  about  a  foot  within 
the  line  of  the  diameter 
of  their  tops,  and  culti¬ 
vate  the  space  within  this 
ring  all  summer  even 
watering  it  if  the  soil  or  the  season  is  dry,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  surface  roots  rather  than  the  deeper  ones. 

But  if  you  cannot  wait,  if  the  transplanting  must  be  done  im¬ 
mediately,  make  up  your  mind  to  implant  as  carefully  and  pa¬ 
tiently  and  thoroughly  as  you  will  replant,  and  unless  you  choose 
wrong  varieties  there  will  be  no  trouble.  At  the  end  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  you  will  find  out  how  to  avoid  these. 

It  is  always  safe  to  assume  that  the  spread  of  the  roots  of  even 
a  root-pruned  tree,  is  the  same  as  the  spread  of  its  branches.  On 
this  line,  therefore,  marking  what  we  may  for  convenience  call 
the  circumference  of  the  roots,  we  begin  the  work  of  taking  up 


any  woody  plant,  whether  tree  or  shrub.  With  a  pick-axe  work 
with  back  toward  the  tree  trunk,  digging  up  and  loosening  the 
earth  from  this  line  in  towards  the  tree.  When  a  layer  is 
loosened,  shovel  it  out;  then  loosen  another  in  the  same  way  and 
remove  it,  working  more  and  more  carefully  as  you  get  down  to, 
or  among  the  roots.  In  using  spade  or  shovel,  set  the  blade  al¬ 
ways  with  its  edge  towards  the  tree,  not  its  fiat  face  or  surface. 
This  avoids  cutting  the  roots  to  any  great  degree,  for  the  blade 
goes  down  between  them  instead  of  chopping  them  across  trans¬ 
versely. 

When  a  depth  has  been 
reached  that  really  begins 
to  loosen  the  specimen — 
it  is  not  necessary  to-  take 
away  all  the  earth  that  is 
above  the  roots  but  only 
to  go  on  picking  it  loose, 
deeper  and  d  e  e  p  e  r — a 
helper  may  take  hold  of 
the  tree,  and  gently  work 
it  back  and  forth  while 
the  digging  with  the  pick 
goes  on.  By  and  by  the 
plant  will  readily  tilt 
away  over  upon  its  side, 
thus  allowing  the  one 
who  is  digging  to  work 
under  the  middle  of  it 
and  gradually  free  the 
deepest  central  roots.  And 
at  last,  with  a  gentle, 
even,  long  pull  it  will 
come  free — but  be  sure 
that  it  is  a  gentle  pull,  and 
an  even  one.  Never  drag 
a  shrub  or  tree  forcibly 
from  the  ground,  either 
through  impatience  or  a 
mistaken  degree  of  force. 
Go  easily — very  easily  !  It 
is  much  better  to  be  over 
careful  than  a  little  less 
careful  than  you  should 
be. 

It  sounds  very  simple 
to  sav  restore  a  tree  to  the 
ground  exactly  as  it  came 
out  of  it ;  but  in  order 
really  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  several  things — 
and  to  all  of  these  at  once. 
Of  course  plants  must  be 
set  into  the  ground  to  the 
depth  at  w  h  i  c  h  they 
grew ;  then  roots  must 
have  not  only  the  same  spread,  but  they  must  follow  the  same- 
general  direction  down  from  the  center  towards  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  tree  or  shrub  must  be  supported  so 
that  it  does  not  drag  at  the  roots  as  it  settles.  And  finally  the  lit- 
tlest  roots — roots  so  small  that  they  are  like  nothing  so  much  as 
hairs — should  all  be  restored  to  perfect  contact  with  the  soil ! 
That  is,  the  earth  should  enclose  them  on  every  side,  casing  them 
in  completely. 

Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish  literally  any  such 
task  as  in  this  description  of  ideal  transplanting.  But  actually  it 
( Continued  on  page  430) 


Not  everyone  realizes  the  benefits  of  garden  beautification  found  in  trees.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  much  can  be  done  by  transplanting  to  gain  the  attraction 
that  trees  afford 


Within  and  without  a  garden  in  the  Far  West  that  shows  a  successful  pergola  treatment  and  a  walled  garden  of  a  Southern  type 


A  PAGE  OF  SUBSCRIBERS’  GARDENS 

Editor’s  Note:  From  time  to  time  House  &  Garden  will  reproduce  photo  graphs  submitted  by  enthusiastic  gardeners  who  have  felt  that  the  instruction 
contained  in  the  magazine ,  replies  to  queries,  and  the  inspiration  of  others’  work,  have  been  beneficial  in  giving  them  results.  There  is  much  that  may 
be  gained  by  noticing  what  others  have  done.  Miss  Tabor  will  supply  criticism  and  explanation,  making  the  photographs  more  helpful. 


THE  garden  above  was 
grown  in  a  soil  of  clay 
and  hardpan.  Only  the 
most  carefully  thought  out 
scheme  could  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  results  here 
shown — and  within  one 
year  from  planting.  The 
pergola  columns  are  made 
of  three  sections  of  con¬ 
crete  drain  pipe,  reinforced 
with  an  iron  rod  and 
poured  full  of  concrete  to 
make  them  solid.  The 
whole  structure,  with  its 
framework  of  rough  sap¬ 
lings  overhead,  is  particu¬ 
larly  fine,  conforming  as  it 
does  to  the  best  standards 
and  the  earliest  tradition. 


A  CHARMING  door- 
yard  garden  of  the 
middle  west,  shielded  and 
secluded  and  therefore  in¬ 
viting  to  use  and  repose — 
which  the  true  garden  al¬ 
ways  should  be.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  hypercritical  to  object 
to  the  planting  around  the 
fountain  rim,  yet  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  this  would  be  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement.  This 
fountain  basin  is  a  formal 
one  and  its  lines  are  as 
much  a  part  of  its  decora¬ 
tive  function  as  the  little 
figure  above,  or  the  water 
itself.  Some  creeping  plant 
that  would  not  conceal  them 
might  be  used. 


The  three  pictures  above  show  what  has  been  accomplished  by  one  garden  lover  in  making  a  garden  living-room  secluded  from  the  street  and 

with  all  the  privacy  of  indoors 


A  New  Garden  Enemy  and  How  to  Fight  It 

A  FUNGOUS  DISEASE  THAT  ATTACKS  THE  PEONY,  HITHERTO  CONSIDERED  IMMUNE- 
HOW  ANTS  CARRY  THE  INFECTION— WHAT  PREVENTIVE  MEASURES  MAY  BE  TAKEN 


BY  FI.  H.  Whetzel 


PROFESSOR  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Photographs  by  the  Author 


THE  peony  is  frequently  said 
to  be  a  perennial  markedly 
free  from  diseases  and  pests,  but 
our  observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  the  last  eight  years  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  this  is  not  entirely 
true.  During  this  time  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  not  only  of 
examining  many  diseased  speci¬ 
mens  sent  to  the  University  for 
diagnosis,  but  have  for  the  past 
four  seasons  observed  the  diseases 
of  this  plant  as  they  appeared  in 
the  large  collections  grown  in  the 
variety  test  plats  of  the  University. 

Brought  in  from  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  large  collections 
from  various  nurseries,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  here  we  had  a 
rather  complete  representation  of 
peony  diseases,  at  least  five  of 
which  have  appeared  in  these  test  plats,  for  the  most  part  not 
very  destructive.  One  disease,  however,  has  occurred  every 
season  with  more  or  less  severe  injury.  This  we  are  designating 
as  the  American  botrytis  blight  of  the  peony  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  European  botrytis  disease  which  appears  to  be  different. 

It  is  a  disease  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
growing  peonies  and  the  writer  has 
been  assured  by  several  prominent 
growers  that  a  satisfactory  means  of 
controlling  it  would  be  a  distinct  boon 
to  the  growers  of  this  perennial. 

The  American  botrytis  affects  all 
parts  of  the  plant  above  ground,  even 


In  the  peony  leaf  blight  the  lesion  usually  appears  first  at  the 
tip,  extending  in  a  V  into  the  blade 


extending  down  the  stem  to  the 
crown.  Whether  it  ever  invades 
the  crown  and  roots  is  still  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Probably  it  does  not,  since 
plants  badly  affected  one  season 
appear  to  grow  equally  strong  tops 
the  next. 

The  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  in  the  spring  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  rot  at  the  base  of 
young  stems.  Shortly  after  they 
appear  above  ground  they  begin  to 
wilt  and  droop,  finally  falling  over. 
An  examination  of  the  diseased 
stalk  shows  it  rotten  at  the  base, 
the  rot  usually  extending  to  the 
crown  below  ground  and  upward, 
often  to  the  leaves.  The  advance 
of  the  disease  up  the  stem  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  water-soaked  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  recently  affected 
tissues.  The  rotted  part  of  the  stem  soon  becomes  brown  or  black 
and  often  covered  with  a  gray-brown  felt  of  the  fungus  causing 
the  disease.  Usually  only  a  few  stalks  in  the  cluster  are  affected 
early,  though  in  severe  cases  all  may  go  down  quickly.  However, 
stalks  in  the  cluster  continue  to  be  affected  throughout  the  season 
if  conditions  be  favorable,  and  large 
stalks  with  fully  expanded  flowers 
often  wither  and  die  from  a  lesion  at 
the  base.  Then,  too,  stalks  affected 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  after  the 
tissue  is  more  hardened  may  not  show 


wilting, 


the 


only 


evidence 


of 


the 


( Continued  on  page  404  ) 


The  photograph  at  the  left  illustrates  a  characteristic  appearance  of  your.g  peony  buds  and  leaves  blasted  by  the  botrytis.  In  the  center  are  shown 
diseased  buds  compared  to  a  healthy  one,  and  at  the  right  is  a  stem  exhibiting  the  water-soaked  appearance  caused  by  the  fungus 
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When 


Fine  Feathers  Make  Fine  Birds 


If  you  would  double  the  interest  centered  about  a  pond  or  lake  keep  some 
swans  swimming  about  in  it.  They  need  little  attention  if  proper  quarters 
are  given  them  in  a  secluded  place  near  the  water’s  edge 


ORNAMENTAL  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWL  THAT  GRACE  THE  COUNTRY  PLACE 
—BIRDS  THAT  HAVE  ALL  THE  INTEREST  OF  PETS— HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  THEM 

by  E.  I.  Farrington 

Photographs  by  E.  J.  Hall  and  Others 


WHILE  it  is  true  that  fine  feathers  may  not  make  fine  birds 
when  mere  utility  is  considered,  yet  beauty  of  plumage  is 
an  important  item  in  the  breeding  of  ornamental  poultry.  Take, 
for  example,  the  peacock.  With  its  blue  neck,  its  black  and  green 
wings,  its  brown,  violet  and  gold  train  and  its  aigrette  or  crest  oi 
twenty-four  upright  and  richly-colored  feathers,  the  peacock  is  an 
object  of  admiration  to  all,  including  himself.  Were  it  not  for 


The  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  peacock  demands  a  formal  setting  or 
smooth  green  lawns  to  be  fully  effective 


these  splendid  adornments  there  would  be  no  place  for  this  bird  on 
the  country  estate  or  anywhere  else.  Both  the  flesh  and  the  eggs 
are  palatable,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

In  these  modern  days  the  peacock  is  valued  only  for  his  orna¬ 
mental  qualities,  and  they  hardly  atone,  sometimes,  for  the  vexa¬ 
tion  one  feels  when  startled  from  slumber  by  the  hair-raising 
screech  with  which  he  salutes  the  morning  sun.  He  is  as  vain 
as  a  village  belle,  loves  to  disport  himself  before  the  hens,  and 
finds  pleasure  in  the  mirrored  reflection  he  finds  in  the  cellar 
window. 

The  most  striking  physical  characteristic  of  the  peacock  is  his 
train,  commonly  supposed  'to  be  his  tail.  The  real  tail  is  com¬ 
posed  of  plain  brown  feathers  about  six  inches  long,  which  can 
be  held  erect,  and  which  serve  to  support  the  wonderfully  bril¬ 
liant  train,  spread  out  like  a  disc  and  marked  with  gorgeous 
eye-like  spots.  When  he  stands  with  this  huge  fan  opened  and 
glistening  in  the  bright  sunlight,  the  peacock  is  incomparably 
lovely ;  his  vanity  is  forgiven  him.  When  the  moult  comes  on 
the  feathers  fall  out  gradually  and  may  be  picked  up  here  and 
there  all  about  the  grounds.  It  isn't  a  sin  to-  extract  by  hand  the 
few  which  are  held  to  the  last,  if  they  can  he  reached  as  the  bird 
perches  on  the  grape  arbor  or  the  limb  of  a  tree  at  night. 

The  peacock  and  his  consort,  small,  modest  and  unbedecked, 
demand  no  special  care.  They  live  on  the  same  fare  as  the  barn¬ 
yard  fowl,  but  resent  confinement.  They  can  fly  freely,  and 
spend  their  nights  in  the  trees  or  elsewhere  outside,  regardless 
of  the  weather  or  the  time  of  year,  except  that  on  rare  occasions 
they  may  seek  the  shelter  of  an  open  shed.  They  like  green  stuff, 
and  sometimes  do  damage  in  the  garden. 

Peacocks  do  not  get  their  trains  until  the  third  year,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  breeding  until  then.  The  peahen  nests  on  the 
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ground  and  lays  a  few  eggs  in  late  spring.  If  the  eggs  are  not 
molested,  the  hen  will  bring  off  her  small  brood  in  about  28  days. 
The  treatment  customarily  given  turkey  poults  will  suffice  for 
them,  which  means  that  they  must  be  kept  dry  and  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  rodents.  Hard-boiled  eggs,  bread  crumbs,  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  or  rolled  oats  should  constitute  the  menu  for 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  cracked  grains  being  gradually 
introduced.  It  is  not  feasible,  as  a  rule,  to  try  bringing  up  the 
youngsters  with  common  hens.  The  hens  are  almost  sure  to 
desert  their  charges  long  before  the  latter  are  able  to  look  after 
themselves. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  from  $15  to  $50  for  a  pair  of  pea¬ 
fowl,  hut  it  is  not 
necessary  to  raise 
young  birds  every 
year,  unless  the 
profit  in  them  is 
an  object,  for  the 
old  birds  live  long, 
even  up  to  25  or 
30  years.  There 
are  also  white  pea¬ 
fowl,  and  they 
bring  a  much 
higher  price,  not 
because  they  are 
more  beautiful 
than  the  kind  com¬ 
monly  seen,  but 
because  they  are 
Toulouse  geese  are  handsomely  feathered,  but  much  more  rare. 

are  too  noisy  to  be  kept  near  the  house  Peacocks  are  bet¬ 

ter  adapted  to  rather 
large  estates  than  to 
small  places,  but  they 
are  among  the  most 
ornamental  of  birds 
wherever  they 
may  be. 

Pheasant  breeding 
is  a  highly  popular 
diversion  across  the 
water,  and  is  being 
taken  up  by-  many 
people  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Even  a  suburb¬ 
anite  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  back  yard  can 
keep  pheasants,  for 
they  make  little  pro¬ 
test  at  being  confined 
and  are  not  difficult 
to  care  for.  When 
first  hatched,  pheas¬ 
ants  are  very  deli¬ 
cate,  also  very  lively. 

They  must  be  kept 

warm  and  dry  and  not  allowed  to  stray  away.  Most  commonly 
they  are  hatched  under  bantam  hens,  or  the  fluffy  little  Japanese 
Silkies,  and  from  21  to  25  days  are  required,  according  to  the 
variety.  If  a  small  incubator  is  available,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  transfer  the  eggs  to  the  machine  a  few  days  before  they  are 
due  to  hatch.  Then  they  will  get  a  safer  start  in  life. 

The  first  of  June  is  quite  early  enough  to  set  pheasant  eggs, 
and  ten  or  a  dozen  are  sufficient  for  one  hen.  When  the  little 
birds  are  hatched  naturally,  it  is  well  to  run  a  low  wire  fence 


Muscovy  ducks  are  not  only  attractive  but 
table  use;  besides  they  may  well  be  kept 


around  the  nest  box  where  the  hen  is  setting;  otherwise  the  first 
ones  to  appear  may  start  out  to  see  the  world  before  their  more 
belated  brothers  and  sisters  have  pecked  their  way  to  freedom. 
For  the  first  few  weeks  the  youngsters  must  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  dampness  and  draughts.  By  the  time  they  are  two 
months  old  they  become  strong  and  hardy,  and  at  four  months 
are  almost  fully  grown.  They  forsake  their  foster  mothers  early 
and  go  hunting  bugs  and  worms  on  their  own  account.  Lice  and 
gapes  are  the  two  evils  to  be  watched  out  for.  Powder  will 
destroy  the  former,  and  fresh  ground  obviates  danger  from  the 
latter. 

In  England,  ant  eggs  are  considered  almost  indispensable  for 
young  birds,  but  they  are  not  needed  here.  Some  American 
breeders  feed  maggots,  but  Hamburg  steak  answers  very  well. 
In  fact,  excellent  results  have  followed  the  use  of  canary  seed, 
rolled  oats  and  common  chick  feed.  It  is  a  good  plan,  though, 
to  give  a  custard  for  the  first  week  or  two,  made  by  beating  up 
a  raw  egg  in  a  very  little  milk. 

Mature  pheasants  are  exceedingly  hardy  and  ask  only  an  open 
shed,  with  a  long'  run,  which  they  will  use  winter  and  summer 
alike.  The  shed  is  best  placed  when  it  faces  the  south,  and  must 
be  tight  and  dry.  It  is  well  to  have  the  floor  raised  a  foot  higher 
than  the  ground  outside,  and  it  should  be  kept  covered  with  sev¬ 
eral  inches  of  sand.  The  front  of  the  house  may  be  boarded 
down  a  little  ways  to  keep  the  rain  from  beating  in  to  a  large 
extent,  but  the  house  must  not  be  dark.  The  birds  like  a  retreat 
of  some  sort,  so  it  is  well  to  have  a  pile  of  brush  in  one  corner; 
a  large  box  with  a  hole  in  it  will  answer  as  well.  A  few  piles  of 
brush  in  the  yard  will  be  welcomed,  too.  There  must  be  perches 
for  the  pheasants  in  the  shed,  but  nests  would  be  superfluous,  as 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  sand.  Commonly  the  eggs  are  dropped 
late  in  the  day,  and  it  is  well  to  gather  them  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  pheas¬ 
ants  are  very 
prone  to  acquire 
the  reprehensi¬ 
ble  practice  of 
feasting  on 
their  own 
product. 

The  yards 
must  be  cov¬ 
ered,  and  it  is 
well  to  use  net¬ 
ting  with  one- 
inch  mesh,  in 
order  to  keep 
out  sparrows, 
which  steal 
much  grain. 
Also  it  is  wise 
to  have  a  con¬ 
crete  founda- 


are  especially  good  for 
upon  the  small  place 


tion  extending 
down  to  the 
frost  line  un¬ 
der  both  the 
shed  and  the 
yards,  or  to 
sink  the  net- 


mto  the  ]  he  curious  carnage  and  peculiar  beak  formation 
ground  deeply,  of  Chinese  geese  make  them  a  distinctive  attraction 


ting 
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in  order  to  keep  out  marauders  who  might  reach  the  birds  by  burrowing. 

Thousands  of  pheasants  are  being  imported  by  Americans,  and  other 
thousands  are  being  raised  in  this  country.  The 
elegance  and  beauty  of  these  birds  make  a  strong 
appeal.  It  is  also  well  known,  of  course, 
that  they  are  the  delight  of  epicureans : 
in  several  states  large  num¬ 
bers  have  been  liberated,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  mul¬ 
tiply  and  add  to  the  decreas¬ 
ing  list  of  game  birds. 

The  pheasant  most  common¬ 
ly  and  most  successfully  reared 
in  the  United  States  is  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Ring-necked  pheasant. 

No  doubt  the  English  bird, 
also  imported  largely,  is 
a  descendant  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Ring-neck,  but  it  is 
not  considered  quite  so 
hardy  as  the  Oriental 
pheasant.  The  bird  often 
called  the  Mongolian 
pheasant  is  really  a  Ring- 
neck  pheasant.  The  Ring- 
necks  lay  more  eggs  than 
most  of  the  other  sorts — 
often  as  many  as  60 — and 
as  a  rule  they  have  a  high 
percentage  of  fertility. 

From  the  standpoint  of 
fine  feathers,  the  Golden, 


Pheasants  are  as  brilliant  as  peacocks  and  may  be  kept  in  small  confines 


will  do  well  to  start  with  Golden  and  Lady  Am¬ 
herst  pheasants,  although  the  prices  are  consid¬ 
erably  higher  that  those  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  Ring-necks. 
This  is  when  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  aviaries  or  allowed  to 
wander  about  the  grounds. 
For  stocking  coverts  the 
Ring-neck  is,  of  course,  the 
best.  Other  ornamental  and 
popular  pheasants  are  the 
Swinhoe,  the  Elliott  and  the 
Reeves,  the  latter  having  the 
longest  tail  feathers  of  all,  ex¬ 
tending  to  four  feet  and  over. 
As  a  class,  pheasants  take  the 


lead  a  m  ong  all  fine- 
feathered  birds. 

There  are  several  breeds 
of  poultry  kept  by  fan¬ 
ciers  which  are  highly 
ornamental,  but  more  do¬ 
mestic  in  their  habits  than 
peafowl  and  pheasants. 
They  include  the  Ham¬ 
burg's,  Polish,  White- 
Faced  Black  Spanish, 
Houdans,  Andalusians 
and  various  members  of 
the  bantam  family.  The 
Hamburgs  are  aris¬ 
tocratic  birds,  and,  as  the 


Polish  fowl  are  very  orna¬ 
mental  in  their  black  plu¬ 
mage  and  great  turban¬ 
like  white  crests 


1  he  Black  Spanish  is  one  of 
the  oddest  of  poultry  with 
a  long  white  face  hanging 
very  much  like  a  bib 


Houdans  have  every  fifth  feather 
tipped  with  white,  which  gives  them 
a  peculiar  mottled  appearance 


Silver  and  Lady  Amherst 
are  the  varieties  to  keep. 
They  may  not  be  quite  so 
easy  to  raise  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Chinese  Ring-neck, 
but  they  are  tamer  and 
m  ore  ornamental.  The 
Golden  pheasant  defies  de¬ 
scription,  to  borrow  a 
newspaper  phrase.  It  is 
easy  to  call  it  the  most 
brilliant  bird  known,  to 
tell  of  its  orange  crest,  its 
rich  red  breast,  its  blue 
wing  coverts,  its  long'  tail 
and  the  stifif  red  feathers  on  each  side,  but  the  words  convey 
little  idea  of  the  real  gorgeousness  of  the  plumage.  This  variety 
is  easy  to  keep  and  in  high  favor  among  amateurs.  The  Silver 
pheasant  is  also  handsome,  with  its  two-foot  tail  and  bright  red 
wattles.  Although  tame,  easy  to  keep  and  beautiful,  the  Silver 
pheasant  has  one  fault — it  makes  a  rather  unpleasant  noise.  In 
any  collection  the  Lady  Amherst  pheasant  is  sure  to  excite 
special  comment, 
tail  is  a  prominent 
characteristic. 

This  is  a  bird  of 
many  colors  — 
green,  black, 
red,  white  and 
gray.  Most  amateurs 


American  Standard  of 
Perfection  says,  the  Sil¬ 
ver  and  Golden  Spangled 
and  the  Silver  and  Gold¬ 
en  penciled  varieties  rival 
the  pheasant  in  beauty  of 
plumage.  In  a  yard  or  on 
the  lawn  the  Hamburgs 
are  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some.  They  have  other 
qualities,  too.  They  are 
exceptionally  prolific  and 
lay  most  of  the  year. 
Their  eggs  are  white  like 
those  of  Leghorns,  al¬ 
though  hardly  as  large.  This 
birds  come  remarkably 
Polish  fowls  are  certain 
They  have  crests  or  top- 


The  cock's  great  length  of 


The  Silver  Lace  Wyandottes  are  a 
popular  domestic  breed  with  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  feather  markings 

is  a  very  old  breed  and  the  young 
true  to  type. 

to  attract  attention  anywhere, 
knots,  and  some  varieties  also 
possess  what  are  termed  beards. 
The  White  Crested  Black  Polish 
is  especially  interesting,  being 
solid  black  except 
for  the  pure  white 
head  dress.  The  Sil¬ 
ver  and  Golden  vari¬ 
eties  have  beautiful¬ 
ly  marked  feathers. 
( Continued  on  page 
4G) 


Cut  Flowers  from  the  Fall  Garden 

THE  THREE  MAINSTAYS  OF  AUTUMN-CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  DAHLIAS  AND  ANEMONES— 
THE  MODERN  IMPROVED  SORTS  AND  THEIR  ATTRACTIONS— SOME^GOOD  VARIETIES 

by  A.  W.  Dean 

Photographs  by  George  Oakes  Stoddard  and  Nathan  R.  Graves 


MY  summer  garden  is  not  as 
great  a  subject  of  care  as 
is  the  garden  of  spring  or  fall. 
When  the  early  bulbs  have  had 
their  bloom  I  leave  the  garden 
very  much  to  itself  to  be  reigned 
over  by  a  few  of  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  perennials.  But  when  late 
summer  turns  into  fall  the  stars  of 
my  garden  appear.  I  have  three 
favorites  which  seem  to  make  my 
garden  more  glorious  than  any  of 
the  other  bloom.  They  are,  chrys¬ 
anthemums,  the  hardy  sort,  dahlias 
and  anemones.  Often  asters  are 
used  as  well,  but  the  gorgeous  bril¬ 
liancy  of  my  three  favorites  seems 
to  be  without  peer.  From  the  last 
of  August  until  frost  there  is 
something  blooming — a  bloom  ap¬ 
preciated  because  so 
much  of  it  is  desirable 
for  cutting.  Besides  this 
there  are  such  wonderful 
chances  for  color  com¬ 
binations,  the  reds  and 
browns  and  golds  may 
be  blended  and  perhaps 
emphasized  with  high¬ 
lights  of  pure  white. 

The  busy  nurserymen 
have  done  so  much  in 
developing  the  races  of 
these  fall  flowers  that 
the  stiff  varieties  we 
used  to  know  are  quite 
surpassed  by  extraor¬ 
dinarily  graceful  and 
immense  blossoms. 

My  first  care  is  the 
little  hardy  chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  True,  it  is  an  old- 
fashioned  flower,  but  has 
been  neglected  for  so 
long  in  this  section  that 
it  appears  now  almost  as 
a  new  variety.  Growers 
are  appreciating  it  more 
and  more  and  develop¬ 
ing  new  types. 

The  little  pompon 
chrysanthemums  belong 
in  the  garden  of  him 
who  is  hurried.  They 
take  little  time  and  little 
care,  but  bring  rich  re¬ 
ward.  Of  course,  atten¬ 


tion  to  disbudding  and  cutting 
back,  brings  results  in  larger  blos¬ 
soms,  but  even  if  you  just  plant 
them  and  let  them  grow  in  masses, 
the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 

After  there  is  no  possibility  of 
frost  you  may  set  out  the  plants, 
which,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
order  early.  They  are  grown  in 
the  nursery  from  cuttings  and 
divisions,  but  best  results  come  in 
the  use  of  pot  grown  plants  made 
from  cuttings.  Your  only  care 
should  be  in  the  selection  of  a  well 
drained  spot  in  the  garden,  with  a 
lightish  soil.  Heavy  loam  or  clay 
is  apt  to  give  opportunity  for 
winter  killing,  and  in  such  soil  the 
plants  do  not  thrive  vigorously. 
Protection  on  the  north  is  valu¬ 
able,  and  you  may  set  your 
plants  out  in  the  early  part 
of  May  if  planted  on  the 
south  side  of  a  fence,  or 
if  not  in  such  a  situation, 
close  to  shrubbery  or  a 
growth  of  plants  that  will 
keep  off  the  wind.  The 
stocky  little  plants  will 
soon  show  rapid  growth, 
if  in  well  cultivated  and 
fertilized  soil,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  summer  will 
need  a  stake  to  protect 
them  at  the  time  of  bloom. 
Protection  will  prevent  an 
untidy  appearance  of  the 
bushes  and  is  conducive  to 
better  bloom.  I  like  to 
see  the  chrysanthemums 
massed ;  the  rich  yellows, 
golds,  browns  and  ma¬ 
roons  may  be  combined  to 
make  a  border  that  is  very 
beautiful.  If  the  plants 
are  set  about  eighteen 
inches  apart  they  will  not 
interfere  and  will  suc¬ 
ceed  well. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  go  into  the  subject  of 
classification  with  these 
flowers.  There  is  some 
misconception  as  to  races, 
types  and  varieties,  but 
the  nurseryman’s  cata¬ 
logue  is  quite  descriptive 


The  hardy  chrysanthemums  appear  in  a  wonderful  variety  of 
forms  from  the  compact  type  to  quilled  Souvenir  d’Or 


Japanese  anemone  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  flowers  of  the  fall  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  for  cutting.  There  is  great  diversity  of  color  in  the  blossoms 
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Baby  Margaret  is  a  white  button 
type  of  considerable  beauty  and 
a  trifle  larger  than  Baby 


This  old  dahlia  has  been  developed 
into  such  modern  beauties  as  the 
cactus  and  peony  flowered  sorts 


Golden  Shower  is  descriptive  of 
this  unique  form  of  hardy 
chrysanthemum 


Julia  Lagravere  is  one  of  the  best 
known  types.  It  is  a  rich,  deep 
garnet 


of  the  colors  and  forms  of  various  blossoms,  and  all  you  need  to 
do  is  to  select  according  to  your  taste.  These  flowers  have  the 
advantage  of  variety  and  naturalness  over  their  pampered  sisters, 
the  greenhouse  sort,  and  I  do  not  care  to  place  them  by  kinds,  but 
grouped  and  massed  together,  chosen  only  for  their  colors  I  get 
my  best  effects.  They  vary  from  the  little  button  types  to  large 
blooms  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  following  are  some 
varieties  that  I  have  had  good  success  with :  Baby,  a  small  button 
type  of  clear  bright  yellow ;  Baby  Margaret,  a  little  larger  than 
Baby,  but  with  white  buttons ;  Bedouin,  a  small  sort  of  deep  ma¬ 
roon  mixed  with  white;  Savannah,  a  button  type  of  brilliant 
yellow;  Mary  Keyes,  a  single  form  of  white  like  a  daisy;  Autumn 
Queen  is  almost  two  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  a  beautiful  rosy  pink;  Soeur 
Melaine,  a  white,  full  flowered  sort ; 

Julia  Lagravere,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all,  shades  from  maroon 
to  deep  garnet;  Fremey  is  an  un¬ 


usual  type  with  crepe  petals  of  a  brick  red ;  Globe  d'Or  is  a  large, 
light  lemon  yellow  flower;  Strathmeath,  an  attractive,  rosy  pink; 
Stratagem,  about  the  same  size,  but  crimson  with  a  glint  of  gold ; 
Brown  Bessie,  a  terra  cotta  brown  button  type;  Nellie  Rainsford, 
medium  sized,  orange  shading  to  red  ;  St.  Illoria,  a  pretty  sort  with 
quilled  petals  of  rose  tipped  with  silver ;  Sunset  is  large  type  of 
glowing  color  with  petals  of  scarlet  bronze  about  a  golden  center; 
Daybreak  is  a  large,  soft  pink. 

Round  tight  dahlias  that  we  used  to  see  primly  guarding  a 
stiff  walk  seemed  like  so  many  colored  cabbages,  and  were  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  dreadful  period  of  wax  flowers  beneath  glass  domes. 
Nowadays  the  word  dahlia  means  an  entirely  different  thing  and 

the  careful  developers  of  this  flower 
have  eventually  added  to  its  improved 
beauty  the  attraction  of  fragrance. 
Its  deep  green  foliage  and  well 
formed  bushes  make  a  background 
( Continued  on  page  402) 


Irene  Craig  is  a  hardy  chrysanthemum  of  The  cactus  dahlia  is  an  interesting  addition  to  any  fall  Harold  Shaw  has  white  petals,  the  tips  of 
large  size,  pure  white  with  yellow  center  garden,  its  loose  form  being  a  great  improvement  which  are  tinted  with  pink 


The  sundial  adds  the  final  touch  of 


completeness  to  the  garden,  and  lends  an  atmosphere  of  charm  that  is  difficult  to  be  duplicated  by  any  other 

single  feature 


mm 


Simple  Instructions  for  Plotting  a  Lawn  Sundial 

CALCULATIONS  ENABLING  ANYONE  TO  LAY  OUT  A  SUNDIAL  WITHOUT  TECHNI¬ 
CAL  KNOWLEDGE— COMPLETE  MEASUREMENTS  IN  INCHES  FOR  A  DIAL  AND 
GNOMON  THAT  WILL  WORK  ACCURATELY  IN  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

by  Claude  L.  Woolley 

Diagrams  by  the  Author 


RDINARILY,  making  a  sundial 
wherein  the  hour  lines  and  figures 
are  laid  out  and  marked  with  lines 
of  various  colored  flowers,  or  other 
means,  is  not  necessarily  a  difficult 
matter,  but  it  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  measurements  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  hour  lines  for  various 
latitudes,  together  with  the  meas¬ 
urements  for  the  proper  angle  of 
the  gnomon,  or  piece  that  casts  the 
shadow. 

With  this  information  at  hand, 
and  a  level  lawn  or  other  suitable 
piece  of  ground  on  which  the  de¬ 
sign  may  be  placed,  you  are  in  a 
position  to  lay  out  a  large  dial  that 
will  be  very  pleasing  and  attract 
much  attention. 

In  the  present  article  I  have  supplied  in  the  drawings  and  tables 
of  measurements  the  proper  measurements  in  inches  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  hour  lines,  and  for  the  proper  angle  of  the  gnomon, 
for  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  embracing  a 
general  range  of  North  Latitude  of  from  twenty-nine  to  forty- 
eight  degrees  from  the  equator.  To  apply  these  measurements  and 
directions  to  any  given  location  it  is  necessary  only  to  select  the 
measurements  in  the  tables  which  are  nearest  in  a  north  or  south 
direction  to  the  place  where  the  dial  is  to  be  constructed  and  made 
use  of.  To  illustrate,  let  us  draw  an  imaginary  line  on  the  map, 
running  east  and  west  through  Chicago.  All  cities  or  towns 
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nearest  in  a  north  or  south  direction  to  that  line  will  use  the 
measurements  for  Chicago ;  the  same  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  other  cities.  This  imaginary  line,  passing  in  an  east  and 
west  direction  and  cutting  through  any  given  city  on  the  table, 
may  be  extended,  not  only  across  the  United  States,  but  around 
the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  and  cities  and  towns  nearest  to  it 
in  a  north  and  south  direction  may  make  use  of  the  measurements 
for  that  city.  The  distance  that  you  may  be  located  east  or  west 


This  figure  illustrates  the  outline  of  a  rectangular  dial,  and  shows  the 
measurements  and  positions  for  the  hour  lines  and  figures.  The  letters 
refer  to  the  table  on  the  next  page 
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The  gnomon  is  made  of  2"  x  2" 

pine  and  fastened  with  screws 

of  the  city  of  the  table  whose 
measurements  you  use,  is  of  no 
consequence.  The  measure¬ 
ments  will  apply  very  accurate¬ 
ly  to  locations  within  a  distance 
of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
miles  north  or  south  of  the 
line  referred  to  in  any  given 
case,  and  will  work  well  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes  for 
locations  as  much  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  five  or  more 
miles  north  or  south  of  the  line 
referred  to. 

The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  preparing  a  level  piece  of 
ground,  with  a  surface  much 
like  a  tennis  court,  the  surface 
soil  being  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  clay.  A  level  lawn 
may  be  utilized,  but  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  grass  covers  the 
hour  lines  and  figures  of  the 
dial  unless  it  is  clipped  every 


New  Orleans,  La . 

St.  Augustine,  Fla . 

D  to  5  o’clock  20  " 

D  to  4  “  45/4" 

D  to  3  “  - 

A  to  7  “  20  " 

A  to  8  “  45/4" 

A  to  9  “  .... 

C  to  1  o’clock  8 1/2" 

C  to  2  “  i8}4" 

C  to  3  “  32  " 

B  to  1 1  “  8  $4" 

B  to  10  “  i8$4" 

B  to  9  “  32  " 

Charleston,  So.  Car. . . .  _ 
San  Diego,  Cal . 

D  to  5  o’clock  20  " 

D  to  4  “  42  " 

D  to  3  “  - 

A  to  7  “  20  " 

A  to  8  “  42  " 

A  to  9  “  .... 

C  to  1  o’clock  9  " 

C  to  2  “  20  " 

C  to  3  “  35  " 

B  to  1 1  9  " 

B  to  10  “  20  " 

B  to  9  “  35  " 

Savannah,  Ga . 

Tombstone,  Ariz . 

D  to  5  o’clock  20  J4" 

D  to  4  “  44  " 

D  to  3  - 

A  to  7  “  20j4" 

A  to  8  “  44  " 

A  to  9  “  .... 

C  to  1  o’clock  9  " 

C  to  2  “  20  " 

C  to  3  “  34  " 

B  to  1 1  9  " 

B  to  10  “  20  " 

B  to  9  “  34  " 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Flagstaff,  Ariz . 

D  to  5  o’clock  19  " 

P  to  4  “  40  " 

D  to  3  “  .... 

A  to  7  “  19  " 

A  to  8  “  40  " 

A  to  9  “  .... 

C  to  1  o’clock  10  " 

C  to  2  “  22  " 

Cto  3  “  37  " 

B  to  1 1  10  " 

B  to  10  “  22  " 

B  to  9  “  37  " 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Springfield,  Mo . 

D  to  5  o’clock  18  " 

Dt°  4  ;;  38  " 

u  to  3  - 

A  to  7  “  18  " 

A  to  8  “  38  " 

A  to  9  “  .... 

Cto  1  o’clock  11 

C  to  2  “  23  " 

C  to  3  “  39  " 

B  to  II  II  " 

B  to  10  “  23  " 

B  to  9  “  39  " 

Washington.  D.  C . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Denver,  Colo . 

D  to  5  o’clock  17  " 

D  to  4  “  j6J4" 

D  to  3  “  64  " 

A  to  7  “  17  " 

A  to  8  “  36^4" 

A  to  9  “  64  " 

C  to  1  o’clock  1 1  " 

C  to  2  “  23  " 

C  to  3  “  40  " 

B  to  1 1  “  11  " 

Btoio  “  23  " 

B  to  9  “  40  " 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

D  to  5  o’clock  17  " 

D  to  4  “  35  " 

D  to  3  “  61  " 

A  to  7  “  17  " 

A  to  8  “  35  " 

A  to  9  “  61  " 

C  to  1  o’clock  1 1  " 

C  to  2  “  24  " 

C  to  3  “  - 

B  to  1 1  “  11  " 

B  to  10  “  24  " 

B  to  9  “  .... 

Boston,  Mass . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

D  to  5  o’clock  17  " 

D  to  4  “  35  " 

D  to  3  “  60  " 

A  to  7  “  17  " 

A  to  8  “  35  " 

A  to  9  “  60  " 

Cto  1  o’clock  11  " 

C  to  2  “  24  " 

C  to  3  “  - 

B  to  1 1  “  11  " 

B  to  10  “  24  " 

B  to  9  “  .... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Madison.  Wis . 

D  to  5  o’clock  16  " 

D  to  4  “  34  " 

D  to  3  “  58  " 

A  to  7  “  1 6  " 

A  to  8  “  34  " 

A  to  9  “  58  " 

C  to  1  o’clock  12  " 

C  to  2  “  26  " 

C  to  3  “  - 

B  to  1 1  “  12  " 

B  to  10  “  26  " 

B  to  9  “  .... 

Bangor,  Me . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Salem,  Ore . 

D  to  5  o’clock  15  " 

D  to  4  “  32  " 

D  to  3  “  55  " 

A  to  7  “  15  " 

A  to  8  “  32  " 

A  to  9  “  55  " 

C  to  1  o’clock  13  " 

C  to  2  “  27  " 

Cto  3  “ 

B  to  1 1  “  13  " 

B  to  10  “  27  " 

B  to  9  “  .... 

Tacoma,  Wash . 

Bismark,  No.  Dak . 

Quebec,  Canada . 

D  to  5  o’clock  14  " 

D  to  4  “  31  " 

D  to  3  ‘  54  " 

A  to  7  14 

A  to  8  “  31  " 

A  to  9  “  54  " 

Cto  1  o’clock  13  " 

C  to  2  “  27  " 

C  to  3  “  - 

B  to  11  “  13  " 

B  to  10  “  27  " 

B  to  9  “  .... 

A  table  of  measurements  to  be  applied  to  Fig.  1 ,  and  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  geographical  position 


plan  a  circular  dial  mav  be  made 

few  days  and  kept  up  carefully. 

The  general  outline  of  the 
dial,  together  with  the  hour 
lines  and  figures  as  shown  in 
Figure  i,  may  be  composed  of 
rows  of  various  colored  low- 
growing  plants.  Other  mate¬ 
rials  are  liquid  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  liquid  cement  whitened  by 
adding  some  slaked  lime  to  it 
and  poured  into  grooves  cut 
into  the  soil,  or  small  broken 
pieces  of  marble  or  limestone 
pressed  into  the  soil  on  the 
lines  and  figures  as  laid  out. 

The  gnomon,  or  shadow 
piece,  as  shown  in  Figure  2,  is 
composed  of  square  white  pine 
or  other  wood,  2"  x  2"  in  diam¬ 
eter.  If  it  may  be  made  of 
metal  accurately  cut  out,  of 
course  its  durability  is  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  of  the  shape  as 
shown  in  the  shaded  portion, 
it  being  understood  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  413) 


Care  should  be  taken  in  placing  the  sundial  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  a  level  stretch  of  lawn  or  turf,  but  to  make  it  a  feature  in  the  garden 
design.  A  seat  such  as  this  about  it  makes  the  sundial  dominate  a  special  corner  of  the  garden  in  an  effective  and  appropriate  manner.  Do  not  let 

the  vegetation  interfere  with  the  sunlight  that  reaches  the  dial 


THE  HARMONY  OF  COMPOSITION  HOW  A  HOMELIKE  PRIVACY  RE¬ 
TYPICAL  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS  ~~  '  SUETS  FROM  PLANTING  METHODS 

THREE  FACTORS  WHICH  UNITE  IN  GIVING  THEM  THEIR  PECULIAR  CHARM  AND  INDIVIDUALITY 


by  Grace  Tabor 
Photographs  by  Thos.  W.  Sears  and  Others 


GARDENS  are  gardens,  of  course,  and  at  a  superficial  glance 
one  may  seem  very  like  another,  although  even  cursory  in¬ 
spection  usually  notes  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  elusive 
charm  which  is  the  very  soul  of  a  garden.  It  requires  really  close 
observation,  however,  com¬ 
bined  with  careful  analysis,  to 
discover  the  reason  for  the 
presence  or  lack  of  this  qual¬ 
ity.  Indeed,  gardening  is  so 
subtle  and  intimate  an  art  that 
one  despairs  altogether  of 
presenting  some  of  its  nicer 
points,  or  of  defining  many  of 
its  requirements.  Knowledge 
of  them  and  feeling  for  them 
must  grow,  along  with  the 
growth  of  cultural  skill,  as 
one  gardens. 

But  there  are  three  factors 
in  the  garden  which  is  now  up 
for  consideration  which  are 
obvious,  and  that  go  a  long 
way  toward  establishing  its 
individuality  and  very  dis¬ 
tinctive  charm.  These  are, 
first,  its  brim-fulness,  if  I  may 
coin  the  word ;  second,  its 
absolute  freedom  from  any 
sense  of  clutter  and  crowding, 
in  spite  of  this ;  and,  third,  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  “brim”  and  never  runs  over.  It  is  in  the  analysis 
of  these  three  factors,  I  think,  that  we  shall  find  a  clue  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  reproduction  of  a  true  setting  for  the 
house  which  has  had  the  English  dwelling,  whether  cottage  or 
manor,  for  its  prototype. 


Gardens  and  gardening  about  the  old  houses  of  this  type  begin 
at  the  house  door  and  extend  to  the  limits  of  the  space  set  apart 
for  dooryards.  Against  this  brim  the  abundance  within  rolls  up 
and  falls  back  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  in  an  abandon  of  plenty ; 

and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  very  existence  of  the 
garden  depends  upon  this 
sharply  defined  and  very  care¬ 
fully  defended  division  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  world.  Re¬ 
move  this  and  it  would  spill 
out  and  run  away ;  and  the 
outer,  coarser  world  would 
run  in — and  no  more  would 
there  be  a  garden  in  that 
place.  Wall,  fence  or  hedge 
must  therefore  inclose  the 
garden  space  first  of  all.  Out 
from  the  house  and  in  from 
this  the  garden  then  develops, 
and  in  the  smaller  gardens 
that  are  a  part  of  cottage 
homes,  every  inch  of  the 
space  lying  thus  between 
house  and  boundary  is  not  in¬ 
frequently  a  mass  of  flowers. 

It  is  in  the  care  of  these  and 
in  their  arrangement  that  the 
sense  of  crowding  which 
might  so  easily  result  from 
such  planting,  is  avoided.  Margins  are  scrupulously  kept ;  rows, 
where  they  exist,  are  as  rigidly  maintained ;  tall  growing  plants 
that  have  a  tendency  to  lop  over  or  spread  themselves  about,  are 
trimly  supported  and  held  in  place ;  dead  growth,  either  leaf  or 
branch,  is  removed  as  soon  as  it  shows  withered,  and  turning 


A  hillside  garden  where  there  is  ready  entrance  from  every  level  and  a 
delightful  air  of  familiarity  prevails 
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The  walks  are  as  distinctive  as  other  parts  of  the  English  gardens,  and 
this  one  of  earth  is  in  characteristic  harmony  with  flowers  and  cottage 


from  its  green  freshness;  faded  flower  heads  are  trimmed  off; 
and  everything-  is  perpetually  in  order.  Everything-  has  its  place 
and  keeps  it,  thanks  to  the  discipline  maintained  ;  consequently 
everything  has  room  enough — and  there  actually  is  no  crowding, 
although  the  space  is  brim  full.  However  small  the  space  may  be, 
too,  it  still  affords  garden  opportunities,  under  this  method. 

Elere,  for  instance,  is  a  scrap  of  land  alongside  an  old  stone 
cottage  which  is  as  eloquent  an  example  as  may  be  found  of 
adaptation  to  conditions,  and  of  small  opportunity  made  the  most 
of.  The  crudest  materials  have  been  used — stones  and  old  tree 
stumps,  hollowed  out  to  hold  earth — but  a  garden  bit  of  exquisite 
harmony  and  feeling  has  been  produced ;  and  this  on  a  four-foot 
strip  against  a  building — one  of  the  most  difficult  spots  to  handle 
satisfactorily.  Really  this  little  garden  is  almost  vertical,  with  the 
vines  and  rose  against  the  cottage  and  the  other  plants  among  the 


d  here  is  a  fulness  about  these  gardens  which,  although  it  does  not 
result  in  overcrowding,  yet  occupies  all  the  available  space 


rocks  so  close  at  the  foot  of  its  walls.  The  rose  which  is  not  at 
once  apparent  in  the  picture,  ascends  against  the  wall  beyond  the 
bow  window,  one  branch  sprawling  over  the  stump  at  the  right. 

This  spreading  and  climbing  rose  emphasizes  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  charm  of  old  gardens  generally,  and  of  this  type  of  garden 
in  particular ;  that  is,  the  close  relationship,  the  intimacy  existing 
between  the  house  and  the  garden.  The  nearness  of  the  house  to 
the  ground  is  one  reason  for  this  unity,  of  course,  but  growth 
that  ascends  the  house  wall  as  well  as  spreads  outward  at  the 
foot  of  that  wall  unites  house  and  ground  as  no  merely  vertical 
growth  possibly  can.  It  is  directly  into  the  house  entrances  that 
the  well-kept  garden  walks  lead,  however,  with  no  arrogant  steps 
to  interrupt  or  delay  them  on  their  way;  and  this  makes  it  seem 
that  the  turf  and  the  flowers  themselves  would  be  as  welcome 
inside  as  out,  if  they  chose  to  venture  within  such  inviting  portals; 

no  barrier  is  ever  raised  to  stay  their 
progress. 

Here  is  a  hillside  garden,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  where  there  is  ready  entrance  from 
every  level.  Surely  it  would  occasion 
no  surprise  to  find  the  flowers  marching 
in  and  making  themselves  at  home. 
Why  shouldn't  they?  Is  it  not  evident 
that  outdoors  and  indoors  are  so  close 
to  each  other  as  to  be  almost  one,  in 
this  home?  Observe  that  here  in  this 
garden,  however,  even  with  all  its 
abundance  and  sweet  disorder,  there  is 
no  clutter  and  no  crowding.  The  grav¬ 
eled  walks  maintain  their  proper  lines ; 
and  the  luxury  of  bloom  is  such  as 
comes  only  to  plants  that  do  not  have  to 
struggle  for  a  living.  Here  is  a  verita¬ 
ble  flower  paradise,  where  none  is  wor¬ 
ried  or  troubled — and  none  is  lonely. 

The  walks  themselves  are  as  distinct¬ 
ive  as  all  the  rest  in  these  gardens  that 
are  so  close  and  intimate  a  part  of  the 
house  and  the  home.  Nowhere  is  there 
a  walk  that  in  itself  is  not  interesting, 
full  of  character,  and  possessed  of  a 
real  beauty.  Such  a  hideous  thing  as 
cement  is  unknown ;  care  and  thought 
have  been  put  into  the  construction  of 
these  homely  utilities,  and  they  are  de¬ 
veloped  as  real  features,  with  real  indi- 


A  walk  of  four  parallel  rows  of  tiles  set  in  the  turf  not  only  adds  character  to  the  stretch  of  turf, 
but  prevents  an  unsightly  path  being  worn  in  the  grass 
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The  terrace  vies  with  the  porch  as  a  loitering  place  on  summer  after¬ 
noons,  careful  flower  planting  adding  greatly  to  its  charms 


The  intimacy  and  home-likeness  which  are  prominent  features  here  are 
two  of  the  greatest  assets  in  gardens  for  the  English  type  of  house 


viduality.  Here  is  one  of  earth,  leading  through  this  wilderness 
of  blossom  to  the  cottage  doorway.  Into  it  gravel  and  small  stones 
have  been  worked,  in  time,  until  it  is  as  smooth  and  hard  as  a 
walk  of  brick.  Here  is  another  of  tile,  laid  neatly  just  into  the 
ground,  in  four  parallel  rows.  Could  anything  be  more  charm¬ 
ing?  The  breadth  of  turf  between  the  long  borders  of  foxglove 
and  plantain  lilies  on  either  side  is  all  included,  of  course,  in  the 
entrance  space ;  but  the  tiles  take  the  actual  wear,  and  prevent  an 
untidy  little  path  being  trodden  in  the  midst  of  the  turf  stretch. 

Here,  by  the  way,  is  a  garden  space  not  quite  so  lavishly  filled. 
To  the  left  lie  the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden ;  to  the  right  a  second 
broad  space  of  turf  equal  to  the  entrance  space,  with  another 
border  beyond,  parallel  with  the  first.  Simplest  of  simple  designs 
it  is ;  yet  what  distinction  it  has,  and  how  truly  picturesque  it  is. 
Here  would  be  commonly  found,  in  altogether  too  many  Ameri¬ 
can  dooryards,  a  flower-bed  shaped  like 
a  star  or  a  crescent  or  a  heart — or 
goodness  knows  what !  And  at  great 
trouble  this  ugly  and  unnatural  form 
would  be  maintained,  its  edges  trimmed 
and  its  even  proportions  carefully 
guarded.  Whereas,  the  long  straight 
border  has  little  or  no  difficulties  of 
this  sort  to  be  overcome ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  beautiful. 

The  brick  walk  which  leads  into  the 
old  cottage  at  Berry  is  a  bit  more  pre¬ 
tentious  perhaps,  but  not  a  bit  more  at¬ 
tractive,  than  the  others.  Here  an  edg¬ 
ing  of  low  growing  boxwood  restrains 
the  flower  borders  on  either  side.  These, 
by  the  way,  will  form  a  veritable  hedge 
before  the  summer  wanes,  with  their 
tall  growth  and  the  lesser,  denser  speci¬ 
mens  before  it.  Where  but  before  an 
English  cottage  would  it  be  thought 
possible  or  proper  to  have  such  great 
tall  fellows  growing  out  in  the  open? 

The  commoner  way  would  be  to  plant 
them  against  a  wall  or  before  a  building 
where  something  taller  than  they  would 
rise  back  of  them.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  ;  hollyhocks  beside  a  path  are  as 
suitably  placed  as  ever  they  are  when 


the  garden  about  the  English  type  of  house  must  have ;  but  these 
will  not  necessarily  be  the  flowers  commonly  found  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  English  houses.  Plants  which  do  so  well  there  some¬ 
times  will  not  thrive  here  at  all.  So  it  is  a  question  of  selecting,  of 
finding  out  what  will  furnish  the  very  best  results  in  a  given  place — 
and  then  of  concentrating  on  those  things.  The  garden  that  is  well 
planted  will  be  dominated  by  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  half  a  dozen 
varieties  of  superlative  merit  will  come  nearer  to  duplicating  the 
effect  of  the  Old  World  garden  than  twice  that  number  of  less 
excellence.  Remember  that  it  is  effect  that  is  to  be  striven  for; 
not  actually  an  imitation  of  the  English  garden,  in  kind  as  well 
as  design.  Native  wild  asters  will  produce  here  a  mass  of  rich 
color  and  gorgeous  floral  display  quite  different  from  the  English 
daisy,  for  example — yet  in  its  way  quite  as  superlatively  good.  A 
( Continued  on  page  406) 


against  the  house.  Be  sure  of  this. 
Flowers  in  the  greatest  abundance 


More  pretentious  than  the  one  pictured  on  the  opposite  page,  this  brick  walk  leading  to  a  Berry 
cottage  doorway  is  edged  with  low  boxwood 


Before  planting  one  should  get  an  idea  of  the  height  and  spread  of  a  plant  before  placing  it  in  colonies.  Cosmos,  for  instance,  needs  some  tall 

companion  and  should  be  used  in  the  background  or  to  break  a  vista 


The  Best  Use  of  Annuals 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  ANNUALS  IN  ROUNDING  OUT  FOR  HARDY  GARDENS— GUIDING 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLANTING  —  VARIETIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  BETTER  KNOWN 


by  H .  S .  Adams 


Photographs,  by  N.  R.  Graves 


BEST  of  all  the  uses  of  an¬ 
nuals  is  the  most  natural 
one — the  employment  of  them 
to  fill  any  spaces  that  hardy 

plants  leave  in  the  garden.  Then,  if  the  planting  be  naturalistic, 
the  flower  colony  looks  as  though  it  had  sprung  up  spontaneously. 

No  one  can  be  said  really  to  know  annuals  who  has  not  seen 
them  in  such  plantings.  Barring 
a  few  of  the  very  stiff  ones,  they 
take  on  a  grace  and  beauty — a 
final  touch  of  both — that  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  formality  of  set  de¬ 
signs.  It  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  irregularity  of  a 
dazzling  patch  of  corn  poppies  in 
an  English  field  and  a  circle, 
square  or  triangle  of  the  same 
flowers  cut  out  of  a  patch  and 
removed  where  there  is  no  more 
of  the  kind. 

Annuals  thus  employed  are  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  hardy  garden  and 


borders.  Even  in  the  best 
regulated  families,  hardy 
plants  cannot  always  be  made 


The  peony  has  been  wonderfully  improved  in  color  and  size,  and 
is  valuable  for  borders  and  edgings 


to  cover  every  inch  of  the 

ground  that  they  are  required 
to  fill  unless  they  have  ever¬ 
green  foliage  to  begin  with,  and 
even  then  there  may  be  perishing 
just  the  same.  Spring  bulbs  die 
down  after  blooming,  the  early 
lilies  soon  turn  brown — as  do 
bleeding-heart,  Oriental  poppies 
and  some  other  perennials.  Not 
a  year  but  there  are  bare  spots 
that  nature  will  strive  to  fill  with 
weeds  rather  than  have  them 
bare.  Here  annuals  are  wel¬ 
comed. 

But  it  would  be  doing  annuals 
scant  justice  to  leave  them  to 
hazards  of  this  sort.  Paradoxical, 
though  it  sounds,  it  is  an  unideal 
hardy  garden  that  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  in  the  layout  for  one  or  more 
colonies  of  annuals.  Without 
them  there  is,  somehow,  a  sense 
of  incompleteness  in  the  garden. 
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-P oppies  are  about  the  only  annual  that  can  be  planted  with  species  mixed, 
but  a  colony  of  single  color  is  very  attractive 


The  greater  the  departure  from  the  conventional  the  more 
objection  there  is  to  using  double  flowers.  The  objection  is 
highly  elastic ;  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  need  not  bar  the  showy 
double  forms  of  the  China  aster,  clarkia,  zinnia,  stock,  poppy  and 
African  marigold.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  where  thought 
is  given  to  the  matter  the  peculiar  advantages  of  single  forms  for 
drifts  and  other  naturalistic  plantings  will  be  apparent ;  single 
China  asters  and  poppies  look  natural,  double  ones  do  not. 

Besides  those  mentioned  some  of  the  best  annuals  for  un¬ 
conventional  massing  are  larkspur,  Arctotis  grandis,  godetia, 
lupine,  Drummond’s  phlox,  schizanthus,  candytuft,  leptosyne, 
nigella,  cornflower,  eschscholzia,  cosmos,  petunia,  nemophila, 
Saponaria  vaccaria,  phacelia,  scabiosa,  chrysanthemum,  spread¬ 
ing  lobelia  ( L .  speciosa),  nemesia,  Gypsophilci  elegcms,  nicotiana, 
viscaria,  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  portulaca,  coreopsis,  alonsoa, 
Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca,  leptosiphon,  petunia,  sweet  sultan  and 
Lavatera  rosea. 

Where  there  is  a  choice  of  color,  as  in  the  case  of  the  larkspur 
and  phlox,  make  it  the  general  rule  to  plant  only  one  tone  in  a 
colony.  If  the  latter  is  very  large  and  two  colors  are  desired, 
mass  each ;  but  divide  the  space  unequally  between  them  and 
make  the  line  of  division  very  irregular. 

One  of  the  saddest  mistakes  made  with  annuals  is  to  plant  them 
in  mixtures.  Some  flowers,  poppies  for  instance,  never  shock 
you  grievously  when  all  colors  are  thrown  together ;  but  zinnias, 
China  asters  and  Drummond's  phlox,  among  others,  do  with  a 
vengeance.  While  between  these  extremes  are  instances  where  a 
mixture  may  be  suffered,  no 
annual  can  be  seen  in  perfec¬ 
tion  unless  the  varieties  of 
the  species  are  segregated. 

Treated  this  way  some  of  the 
shades  of  the  zinnia  and  China 
aster  that  seem  unbearable 
when  in  close  contact  with 
others  take  on  genuine  beauty. 

The  sweet  sultan,  scabiosa, 
portulaca,  nemesia,  petunia 
and  Drummond’s  phlox  like¬ 
wise  show  a  vast  improvement 


Nemesia  should  have  a  place  in  your  garden.  It  does  best  when  started 
in  pots  and  can  be  transferred  later 


when  the  colors  are  separated. 

Beware  of  “art”  and  strange 
shades,  unless  the  scheme  is 
one  that  needs  just  such  tones  ; 
they  are  beautiful  when  right¬ 
ly  applied,  but  not  easy  to  ap¬ 
ply.  The  large  mauve  blos¬ 
soms  of  Martynia  elegans  are 


Silene  self  sows  rapidly.  Cut  the  flowers  or  it  will  crowd  out  other  plants 


difficult  picture  material ;  so 
are  the  gold-veined  blossoms 
of  salpiglossis.  And  there  are 
certain  shades  of  scabiosa  and 
sweet  sultan  that  it  were  better 
to  discard  than  to  use  without 
proper  thought. 

Before  deciding  on  annuals 
for  temporary  colonies  in  the 
hardy  garden  and  borders,  get 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
height  and  spread  of  the 
plant ;  frequently  a  seed  cata¬ 
logue  will  give  the  one  in  print 
and  the  other  in  picture.  Thus 
cosmos  is  very  tall  and  there¬ 
fore  for  the  background,  save 
when  used  near  a  border  edge 
to  break  a  vista — though  its 
height  may  be  reduced  by  the 
somewhat  reprehensible  prac¬ 
tice  of  pinning  down  the  plant  and  letting  the  side  shoots  grow 
perpendicularly.  Low  annuals,  like  Brachycome  iberidifolia  and 
godetia,  are  for  the  immediate  foreground  or  very  open  spaces 
between  perennials  that  are  farther  to  the  rear. 

In  the  placing  of  annuals  among  perennials  a  point  always  to 
be  considered  is  the  freedom  with  which  they  self-sow  and  thus 
become  a  nuisance  unless  watched  very  closely.  The  cornflower, 
larkspur,  coreopsis  and  Silene  armeria  are  as  much  of  a  pest  as 
weeds  if  left  entirely  to  their  own  way  of  thinking  what  their 
share  in  the  population  of  the  garden  ought  to  be.  These  should 
have  the  blossoms,  as  they  fade,  snipped  off  with  scissors — not 
a  burdensome  task  if  the  planting  is  not  an  uncommonly  large 
one  and  the  work  is  done  daily. 

Where  the  planting  of  a  hardy  garden  or  border  is  delayed  to 
afford  time  for  accumulating  a  stock  of  perennials  in  the  home 
nursery,  annuals  may  serve  two  excellent  purposes  at  once.  Get 
the  ground  in  readiness  for  its  eventual  use  and  then  devote  it 
to  annuals  entirely  for  one,  two  or  three  years — as  circumstances 
( Continued  on  page  410) 


This  view  of  the  garden  shows  what  a  pleasant  effect  was  obtained  by  vistas  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  suggestive  of  cloisters.  No  elaborate 
horticulture  is  attempted,  the  floral  effects  being  restricted  to  vines  on  walls  and  trellises,  and  urns  filled  with  ferns  and  an  occasional  geranium 


Embellishing  the  Back  Yard 

HOW  CITY  YARDS  MAY  BE  IMMENSELY  IMPROVED  BY  THE  USE  OF  BRICK  AND  PLASTER 
AND  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  GARDEN  FURNITURE- SUBSTITUTING  ARCHITECTURAL 
BEAUTY  FOR  THAT  OF  BLOOM  AND  BLOSSOM— THE  VALUE  OF  VINES 

by  Violet  Gordon  Gray 


Photographs 

FOR  years  the  city  back  yard  has  been  placidly  accepted  as 
hopeless.  A  convenient  spot,  it  is  true,  in  which  to  keep 
the  household  garbage-pail  and  ash-barrel,  but  certainly  not  a 
place  which  could  ever  be  expected  to  lay  the  slightest  claim  to 
the  aesthetic.  Lately,  however,  the  city  householder  has  ceased 
to  shrug  his  shoulders  quite  so  calmly,  for  the  dreariness  of  his 
little  yard  is  affecting  his  nerves.  Besides,  he  is  realizing  that 
there  is  a  remedy;  that  his  tiny  scrap  of  ground  may  be  made  to 
yield  almost  as  much  real  pleasure  and  refreshment  as  the  half¬ 
acre  of  his  suburban  brother. 

Of  course,  for  the  city  dweller  there  can  be  no  great,  glorious 
beds  of  brilliant-hued  flowers  sprawling  in  the  sunshine,  no 
massive  clumps  of  shrubbery,  no-  wide-spreading  trees.  His 
garden  must  necessarily  be  compact  and  formal — specialized. 
Paradoxically  enough  in  its  meagerness  and  formality  lies  its 
charm,  a  quaint  charm  reminiscent  of  the  little  cloistered  gardens 
that  are  so  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  old  monasteries. 


by  the  Author 

Even  more  than  the  country  garden  the  city  one  is  dependent 
for  success  upon  thoughtful  and  judicious  planning,  rather  than 
on  the  mere  expenditure  of  money.  Where  space  is  so  restricted 
every  detail  is  of  importance,  and  a  false  not'e  is  disastrous. 

The  background  of  the  garden,  its  surrounding  walls,  are  the 
first  and  greatest  problem.  A  high  wall  built  of  handsome,  dull 
brick,  with  the  quaint  coping  we  find  in  Kate  Greenaway’s 
pictures  is  considered  the  ideal  thing  by  many  experts,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  ordinary  brick  wall,  its  crude  redness  hidden 
under  a  coat  of  plaster  tinted  in  soft,  old  ivory  tones,  may  be 
even  more  satisfactory  and  certainly  affords  an  artistic  back¬ 
ground  for  vines  and  shrubs. 

If  the  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  board  fence  this  may  either 
be  painted  the  conventional  white  with  the  green  lattices  of  the 
French  garden,  or,  more  practically,  be  stained  a  soft  brown. 

A  few  well-chosen  pieces  of  garden  furniture  are  needed. 
Beautiful  reproductions  of  the  old-world  marble  benches  and. 
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A  back  yard  of  hopeless  outlook  had  its  very  limited  space  transformed  from  unsightly  bareness  to  considerable  attractiveness  by  the  use  of  garden 
furniture  and  ornaments  and  the  judicious  planting  of  vines.  The  walls  are  brick  covered  with  plaster 


urns  can  be  had  in  concrete,  which  is  not  only  so  much  cheaper, 
but  much  more  suitable  for  our  rigorous  American  climate.  The 
cement  does  not  become  weather-stained,  and  its  gray  tones  are 
always  charming. 

The  planting  of  the  garden  depends,  of  course,  on  individual 
preference.  Blooming  plants,  however,  are  hard  to  raise  where 
sunshine  and  air  are  limited.  Evergreens,  shrubs  and  ivies  will 
prove  more  practical,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  potted  flowers  from 
the  florists  to  lend  color. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  League  of  Philadelphia  with  the  yard  in  the 
rear  of  its  shop  and  studios.  Quaint  and  beautiful,  it  is  also 
extremely  practical  and  has  some  points  well  worth  considering. 

The  low  trellis,  stained  in  dark  brown,  and  covered  with  ivy, 
is  delightful  against  the  brick  and  plaster  walls.  At  intervals  the 
trellis  is  divided  by  posts  which  serve  as  pedestals  for  cement 
and  mosaic  jardinieres.  An  arbor  at  the  back  of  the  garden 
obscures  the  high  board  fence  separating  the  garden  from  the 
alley,  and  gives  an  air  of  distance. 

In  the  background  is  a  little  old  brick  court  belonging  to  some 
of  the  League  studios.  This  is  connected  with  the  main  garden 
by  an  arched  opening  which,  with  its  columns,  has  a  most  alluring 
air  of  mystery.  In  front  of  the  archway  the  narrow  pebbled  path 
is  enlarged  into  a  good-sized  square. 

Across  the  pebbled  square  from  the  arch  is  a  wall  fountain 
and  a  concrete  bench.  Several  flower  urns  on  pedestals  of  good 
lesign  are  extremely  decorative. 


No  elaborate  horticulture  has  been  attempted.  Instead  the 
floral  effects  have  been  wisely  restricted  to  English  ivy  clambering 
over  the  walls  and  trellises,  urns  filled  with  ferns  and  ornamental 
evergreens,  and  here  and  there  a  brilliant-hued  geranium  making 
a  gorgeous  splash  of  color.  In  spring  the  path  is  bordered  with 
crocuses  and  hyacinths. 

To  all  those  who  know  and  visit  the  Arts  and  Crafts  League 
the  garden  is  a  delight.  Where  the  League  has  pioneered,  we 
hope  that  others  will  follow,  and  that  the  neglected  back  yard  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  formal  treatment  is  adaptable 
to  country  as  well  as  city  gardens.  The  pergola  should  lead  to  a 
summer-house,  and  where  this  is  of  old,  damp'  woodwork,  some 
dry,  comfortable  concrete  structure  of  simple  design,  floored  with 
brick  and  roofed  with  tile,  can  well  be  substituted.  Here  formal¬ 
ity  and  the  use  of  architectural  ornament  give  unusual  and  artistic 
results.  Again,  where  the  serving-yard  is  separated  from  the 
garden  by  a  wall,  arches  will  give  the  most  attractive  vistas — and 
the  walled-in  garden  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  country.  In 
fact,  people  are  growing  more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  type,  especially  in  the  South  and  the  Southwest, 
where  it  forms  a  practical  out-of-door  room  to  the  house  and  can 
be  used  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Here  the  en¬ 
closed  garden  can  easily  be  made  to  conform  to  the  attractive  tvpe 
of  the  Spanish  mission,  and  the  ideas  that  have  been  employed  by 
the  League  can  be  varied  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  all  of 
which  may  have  equal  artistic  possibilities. 


Success  with  Asters 


Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves 


The  Victoria  type  may  be  had  in  all  colors, 
is  free  flowering,  and  bears  many  flowers 
on  a  single  bush 


Branching  asters  are  long  stemmed  and  large 
sized.  This  is  an  early  sort  that  comes  in 
rose,  lavender  and  white 


unused  for  six  or 
seven  weeks  to  be 
acted  upon  by  air 
and  rain.  Next, 
grass  -clippings 
which  had  been 
heaped  up  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  decay  until 
of  the  consistency  of 
rich  black  earth 
were  spread  six 
inches  deep  over  the 


root-lice.  If,  in  spite 
of  this  precaution, 
they  should  appear, 
apply  wood-ashes  to 
the  ground  round 
the  main  stems,  but 
not  so  as  to  touch 
them ;  and  water 
with  soap-suds.  Re¬ 
peat,  if  necessary. 
It  is  well  to  examine 
the  roots  of  young 


Truffaut’s  Peony  Flowered  Perfection  is  a 
double  variety  with  large  and  incurved 
petals 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  CARE  FOR  THIS  GREATLY  IMPROVED  ANNUAL 
SO  AS  TO  HAVE  A  WEALTH  OF  BLOOM  EXCELLENT  FOR  CUT¬ 
TING  —  THE  ASTER  ENEMIES  AND  HOW  TO  DESTROY  THEM 


HE  aster,  a  1  - 
ways  deserved¬ 
ly  favorite  among 
the  annuals,  has  of 
late  years  been  so 
wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  that  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  in 
all  gardens.  Its  ev¬ 
olution  from  the  sin¬ 
gle  type  almost  like 
our  daisy  parallels 
that  of  the  chrysanthemum,  and  to¬ 
day  it  grows  almost  as  large  and 
showy,  many  single  blossoms  being 
almost  six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
colors  are  remarkably  diversified, 
and  the  plants  grow  vigorously  even 
when  started  out-of-doors.  There 
are  a  few  hindrances  to  its  growth  which  may  easily  be  overcome, 
provided  only  that  proper  and  consistent  care  be  employed. 

Good  asters  may  be  grown  even  in  soil 
naturally  poor  if  one  goes  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  Indeed,  asters  were  produced 
by  the  author  in  new  ground,  which  in 
early  spring  was  almost  as  hard  as  a  side¬ 
walk.  being  a  fine  gray  sand  that  bakes  in 
the  sun  to  a  brick-like  compactness ;  and 
it  was  acid,  besides. 

This  is  how  we  did  it : 

When  the  bed  was  marked  off,  the 
ground  was  heavily  covered  with  lime. 

This  was  dug  in,  and  the  soil  was  left 


A  single  aster 


surface  and  spaded  in.  We  did  this  some  two  weeks  before  the 
young  aster-plants  were  brought  from  the  seedbed  to  their  perma¬ 
nent  quarters.  Once  or  twice  during  the  season,  the  plants  were 
liberally  watered  with  soap-suds,  care  being  taken  to  put  the 
water  at  the  base  of  each  plant  and  not  on  its  leaves. 

The  season  of  1911  was  very  unfavorable,  as  the  early  months 
were  hot  and  dry.  But  August  brought  plentiful  showers,  and 
the  asters,  which  had  been  standing  still  through  June  and  July, 
shot  up  with  wonderful  rapidity.  When  budding,  sheep  manure 
of  a  good  commercial  sort — some  is  much  adulterated — was  dug 
in  about  the  plants ;  and  this,  with  more  showers,  produced  many 
blossoms,  most  of  which  were  fine  in  form,  size  and  coloring. 
Wood  ashes  would  have  been  a  good  tonic  for  them,  but  these 
plants  had  to  do  without  it. 

I  have  always  raised  asters  under  the  most  adverse  conditions, 
namely  in  sand.  Where  there  is  sand,  there  are  millions  of  ants, 
and  where  ants  do  congregate,  there  are  the  root-lice  to  be  found 
— aphides  is  too  good  a  name  for  the  horrid  things.  Only  one 
plant  is  more  difficult  to  grow  in  sand  than  the  aster,  and  that  is 
the  rose,  especially  the  fragrant  rose.  To  attempt  the  latter  is 
futile ;  but  the  aster  problem  can  be  solved.  And  who  does  not 

want  asters,  if  attainable? 

Asters  like  a  soil  similar  to  woods- 
earth.  Woods-earth,  even  if  obtainable, 
is  liable  to  be  infested  with  snails  and 
slugs  which  will  destroy  the  plants. 

Dig  up  the  aster  beds  or  borders  in 
autumn,  spading  in  grass-clippings  mixed 
with  wood-ashes,  and  in  the  spring  you 
will  have  a  soil  congenial  to  asters.  Then, 
six  or  eight  weeks  before  using,  lime  the 
bed  heavily,  spading  it  in  well,  and  you 
will  not  be  likely  to  have  trouble  with 


' 
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1  he  variety  Viplet  King  bears  extremely  large 
flowers  with  strongly  incurved  petals 


Crego’s  aster  is  almost  as  large  as  a  chrysan¬ 
themum  with  flat  petals  gracefully  curved 


Semple  crimson  aster  is  of  the  branching  type, 
but  an  excellent  and  large  flowered  form 


asters  before  transplanting,  and  if  any 
of  their  white  or  greenish-blue  enemies 
are  present,  dip  them  into  a  bath  of 
soap-suds  before  setting  out  the 
plants.  Wood-ashes  and  Ivory  soap¬ 
suds  provide  a  sovereign  cure  for  the 
ravages  of  these  creatures  so  ruinous 
to  the  blossoms  of  the  Composite  fam¬ 
ily,  for  which  they  seem  to  have  an 
affinity.  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen 
other  members  of  that  vast  order, 
when  grown  in  sand,  affected  by  these 
pests,  although  not  suffering  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  the  aster. 

One  year,  having  forty  or  fifty 
asters  that  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  root-lice,  I  took  up  the  plants  and 
found  the  roots  so  completely  covered 
with  the  unpleasant  white  objects  that 
the  crowded  aphides  looked  like  beads 
on  a  purse.  I  sprinkled  the  roots  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  put  the  plants 
back.  They  soon  recovered  from  their 
removal,  lost  their  sickly  appearance, 
and  produced  perfect  blossoms.  Late 
in  the  fall  I  examined  the  roots.  The 
aphides  were  still  there,  but  they  were 
dead  ones.  The  sulphur  had  worked  havoc  in  their  thriving  family. 

A  tousled  appearance  of  the  blossoms,  or  arrested  development 


in  color  or  form  of  flower,  is  usually 
an  indication  of  root-lice.  But  signs 
sometimes  fail  here  as  elsewhere. 
The  aster,  which  endures  transplant¬ 
ing  wonderfully  well,  resents  even 
slight  interference  with  its  roots ;  and 
on  one  occasion  I  found  only  a  big 
angle-worm  coiled  among  the  roots, 
while  the  symptoms  pointed  to  the 
presence  of  aphides. 

The  aster  disease  or  rust  gives  to 
the  entire  plant  a  sickly  look,  with 
brown  or  orange  spots  beneath  the 
leaves,  where  the  tissue  has  died. 
Avoid  all  except  the  oldest  manure ; 
lime  the  ground  if  sour,  apply  wood- 
ashes  as  a  sweetener  of  the  soil  and 
a  tonic  to  the  plants,  not  using  either 
too  liberally  at  any  one  time ;  spray 
the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  should  be  used  on  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  trouble,  better  before, 
if  it  is  feared.  Repeat  the  spray  every 
week  or  ten  days,  taking  care  to  reach 
the  underneath  side  of  the  leaves. 
For  best  results,  apply  when  freshly 
made.  To  make  one  gallon,  dissolve 
separately  one  ounce  of  copper  sulphate  and  two  ounces  of  fresh 
( Continued  on  page  407) 


The  Ostrich  Feather  is  particularly  interesting  for  its 
delicacy  and  light,  wavy,  twisted  petals 


Favorite  has  flat  outside  rays  with  the  cen¬ 
ter  florets  delicately  cleft,  and  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  type 


The  rays  on  Hohenzollern  are  strap  shaped 
except  at  the  center,  where  they  are  incurved 
and  twi«ted 


A  quilled  form  of  the  Daybreak  aster. 
Another  resembling  this  is  the  Needle  of 
the  Victoria  type 


Complete  Directions  for  Sp  raying 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  DETAIL  AND  TABULAR  FORM 
OF  HOW  TO  COMBAT  GARDEN  PESTS  AND  PLANT  DISEASES 
—  WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  ACT  —  DIAGNOSING  FLOWER  ILLS 

by  F.  F.  Rockwell 

Abbreviations — AL — Arsenate  of  lead;  PG — Paris  green:  H — Hellebore;  Nic. — Nicotene  preparations;  MO — Miscible  oil;  KE — 
Kerosene  emulsion;  W — Water,  hot  (for  dipping);  BM — Bordeaux  mixture;  LS — Lime  sulphur;  AC— Ammoniacal  solution  copper 
carbonate;  SF — Sulphur,  flowers  of '(for  dusting),  a — After;  b — Before;  d — Days;  f — Follow  up  in;  B — Blossoms;  O — Open; 

F— Fall. 


SPRAYING  TABLE 


Insect  or  Disease. 

Attacking. 

Remedies. 

Remarks. 

HOUSE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Aphis  . 

Aster-beetle . 

Mealy-bug  . 

Red-spider  . 

Rose-beetle  . 

Scale . 

Thrips  . 

White  Flies  . 

Mildew,  powdery  .... 
Leaf  spot,  rot  or  rust. 

Various  plants,  mostly  indoors 

Asters  mostly 

Coleus,  soft-wooded  plants,  inside 

Roses  and  other  plants,  indoors 

Roses,  out-of-doors 

Ferns,  palms  and  hard-wooded  plants 
Various,  mostly  outdoors 

Various,  mostly  indoors 

Roses  and  others 

Various 

Nic.;  KE 

AL,  strong 

KE;  W 

Syringing 

AL;  PG;  strong 

KE;  W 

AL;  PG;  KE 

Nic.;  KE 

SF 

BM 

Two  or  three  applications  several  days  apart  will  be  necessary  to  get  the  plants  clean; 
avoid  shade,  dryness  and  crowding. 

Usually  appear  quickly  in  large  numbers;  quick  work  is  necessary  to  save  the  plants. 
Hide  in  leaf  axils;  if  only  a  few  appear  kill  with  match  stick  and  alcohol. 

Avoid  dry  atmosphere;  apply  water  with  as  much  force  as  possible  several  times  a 
week  to  foliage. 

Use  hand  picking  into  can  of  kerosene  and  water  in  connection  with  spray. 

Dipping  is  most  effective  treatment;  rinse  carefully  afterwards. 

Very  small;  they  eat  the  leaf  epidermis  leaving  the  skeleton. 

Avoid  any  sudden  shock,  such  as  a  cold  draft  from  a  window,  etc. 

Before  spraying  remove  and  burn  all  affected  leaves  or  plants  carefully. 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

Aphis  . 

Asparagus-beetle  .... 

Caterpillar  . 

Cucumber-beetle  .... 
Cut-worms  . 

Flea-beetle  . 

Potato-beetle  . 

Squash-bug  . 

White-flies  . 

Mildew  . 

Blight  . 

Leaf  spot,  rot  or  rust. 

Melons,  cabbage,  etc. 

Asparagus  foliage 

Cabbage,  tomato  and  tobacco 

Cucumbers  and  vines 

Cabbage,  tomato,  onions,  etc. 

Tomato,  potato;  cabbage,  turnip  seedlings 

Potato,  eggplant  and  tomato 

Squashes  anu  vines 

Tomato,  cucumber,  etc. 

Cucumber,  lima  beans,  etc. 

Cucumbers,  potatoes,  etc. 

Beans,  tomatoes,  celery,  etc. 

Nic.;  KE 

AL 

AL;  PG;  H 

AL;  tobacco  dust 

AL,  in  bran 

AL;  tobacco  dust 

AL;  PG 

KE;  tobacco  dust 

KE;  Nic.;  tobacco  dust 

BM 

BM 

BM;  AC 

Spray  must  reach  under  side  of  leaves,  especially  of  melons;  several  applications  three 
or  four  days  apart. 

Late  in  summer  all  vines^  should  be  cut  and  burned. 

Use  BM  in  connection  with  LA;  tobacco  dust  as  preventive. 

Make  a  poisoned  bran  bait  by  mixing  1  qt.  wheat  bran,  one  teaspoon  white  arsenate, 
one  teaspoon  cane  molasses. 

Especially  injurious  to  seedlings  of  cabbage,  turnip  and  radish;  tobacco  dust  as 
preventive. 

Especially  injurious  to  eggplant;  hand  pick  as  well  as  spraying. 

Tobacco  dust  as  preventive  as  soon  as  plants  get  above  ground;  kerosene  emulsion  for 
young  bugs. 

Tobacco  dust  as  preventive  as  soon  as  old  flies  appear;  injury  is  done  by  the  young 
Nymphs. 

Keep  vines  sprayed  after  middle  of  July  with  BM  as  preventive. 

For  cucumbers,  same  as  above;  for  potatoes,  begin  spraying  when  about  six  inches  high, 
and  keep  new  growth  coated. 

Keep  covered  with  BM  after  the  middle  of  July;  on  celery  late  spraying  should  be 
done  with  AC,  which  does  not  stain  the  foliage  and  stalks. 

ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN 

Apple-scab . 

Blister-mite  . 

Bud-moth  . 

Caterpillar,  tent  . 

Canker-worm  . 

Codlin-moth  . 

Curculio  . 

Apple,  pear 

Apple,  pear 

Apple 

Apple 

Apple 

Apple 

Cherry,  peach,  plum 

BM;  LS  (summer) 

LS;  MO;  KE;  strong 
AL 

AL 

AL 

AL 

AL,  strong 

Currant-worm . 

Currant,  gooseberry 

AL;  PG;  H 

Leaf-hopper  . 

Scale,  San  Jose . 

Scale,  Oyster-shell  . . 

Grape 

All  fruit  trees 

Apple  and  other  fruit  trees 

KE 

LS;  MO:  KE;  strong 
KE;  medium 

Black  Rot  . 

Grape 

BM;  AC 

Fruit  Rot  . 

Plum,  peach,  cherry 

LS  (summer) ;  BM 

Leaf  Blight  or  Curl.. 

Mildew  . . 

Rust  . 

Plum,  peach,  cherry 

Gooseberry,  especially  foreign  sorts 
Strawberries 

LS  (summer) ;  BM 
Potassium  sulphide 

BM 

Three  times;  b  B  O;  a  B  F;  f  14  d. 

Spray  thoroughly  in  late  fall  or  early  spring. 

Twice;  when  leaves  appear;  b  B  O. 

Burn  nests  before  caterpillars  begin  to  spread. 

Same  as  for  Codlin-moth. 

In  addition  to  spray  use  burlap  bands  on  trunk  for  trap  during  July. 

Spraying  not  very  effective;  jar  trees  every  cool  morning  and  catch  beetles  on  sheet; 
spread  beneath  for  several  weeks  after  B  F. 

At  first  appearance,  usually  before  blossoming,  spray  at  once.  If  a  second  brood  ap¬ 
pears  after  fruit  forms,  use  hellebore. 

Be  careful  to  cover  under  side  of  foliage. 

Spray  during  winter  or  early  spring,  covering  every  part  of  trunk  and  branches. 

KE,  medium  strength,  applied  in  May  or  June,  when  young  scale  which  appear  like 
small,  whitish  lice,  hatch  out. 

BM  until  middle  of  July;  after  that,  AC.  For  one  or  two  vines  cover  each  bunch 
when  half  grown  with  manila  “store”  bag. 

Keep  fruit  thinned  so  it  will  not  touch.  Gather  cherries  before  quite  ripe  and  spread 
out  in  a  cool,  airy  place. 

In  using  LS,  be  sure  not  to  get  it  too  strong. 

Keep  plants  pruned  to  open  form  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air. 

Keep  plants  sprayed  during  first  season  and  until  a  B  second  season. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 


SPRAY  APPLE  AND  PEAR 

SPRAY  CHERRY,  PLUM,  PEACH  AND  APRICOT 

SPRAY  ROSES. 

When  leaves  unfold. 

Three  days  after  petals  fall. 

When  first  worm  hole  is 
seen  on  tiny  fruits;  watch 
closely  for  this  and  get 
busy  instantly. 

Thirty  days  from  this  time. 

Whenever  small  caterpillars 
are  seen. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  June. 

The  fifteenth  of  August. 

With  arsenate  of  lead  com¬ 
bined  with  first  strength 
Bordeaux:  this  makes 

one  application  do  the 
work  of  two. 

With  arsenate  of  lead  alone. 

With  arsenate  of  lead  alone. 

When  leaves  unfold. 

When  petals  fall. 

Ten  days  after  petals  fall. 
Ten  days  from  this  appli¬ 
cation. 

Ten  days  from  the  last  ap¬ 
plication. 

With  arsenate  of  lead  com¬ 
bined  with  second- 
strength  Bordeaux.  The 
latter  may  be  omitted 
from  the  second  spray¬ 
ing  and  from  the  last  two 
sprayings,  if  trees  are  in 
prime  condition. 

Before  growth  has  started 
at  all. 

When  leaves  unfold. 

May  first  and  on,  every 
week. 

As  soon  as  slugs  or  rose 
beetles  appear. 

Whenever  aphids  (plant 
lice)  appear. 

With  full  strength  soap 
wash,  used  hot. 

With  second  strength 
Bordeaux. 

With  potassium  sulphide. 

With  arsenate  of  lead. 

With  the  dilute  soap  wash. 
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PLANT  life  is  much  like  human  life — 
food  and  water  must  be  supplied  to 
maintain  it,  and  sufficient  artificial  means 
of  combating  those  things  which  prey  upon 
it  must  be  employed.  There  is,  however, 
this  important  difference,  that  while  many 
of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  run  their 
course  and  disappear  naturally,  almost 
every  plant  trouble  will  prove  absolutely 
fatal  unless  the  gardener  uses  some  means 
of  counteracting  it.  Furthermore  the  plant 
is  absolutely  unable  to  defend  itself,  and 
you  as  the  gardener  and  also  the  doctor 
are  responsible  in  the  majority  of  cases  for 
any  fatalities  occuring  among  the  plants 
under  your  care. 

So  far  the  most  effective  method  of 
treating  plant  ills,  either  insects  or  diseases, 
has  been  the  use  of  spraying.  And  a  series 
of  inexpensive  and  effective  remedies  have 
been  developed  with  which,  if  properly 
used,  the  gardener  may  successfully  fight 
most  of  the  troubles  of  the  sorts  which  he 
is  apt  to  encounter.  It  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  from  the  start  that  success  will 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  just  how 
seriously  you  take  those  three  words.  The 

first  law  in  spraying,  if  you  want  satisfactory  results,  is  timeliness  ; 
the  second  is  thoroughness.  You  have  got  to  do  the  work  on  time 
and  do  it  thoroughly  or  you  might  better  save  yourself  the  time 
and  trouble  involved  and  trust  to  luck,  as  so  far  no  Christian 
Science  method  of  treating  squash  bugs  has  been  discovered. 

And,  furthermore,  you  must  make  the  punishment  fit  the 
criminal,  not  the  crime ;  you  cannot  reform  a  squash  bug  by  feed¬ 
ing  him  Paris  green  nor  produce  any  effect  on  a  potato  bug  by 
spraying  him  with  Bordeaux  mixture  except  possibly  to  soil 
slightly  his  handsome  outing  costume.  In  other  words,  some 
insects  suck  the  juices  from  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  against 
them  poison  applied  to  the  surface  is  of  course  ineffective.  Those 
which  eat  the  leaves,  such  as  the  caterpillars  and  most  of  the  bugs 
and  beetles  may  be  influenced  for  the  better  by  such  things  as 
lead  arsenate  and  Paris  green — but  at  the  same  time  one  does  not 
care  to  carry  this  reform  as  far  as  the  family  table,  and  therefore 
such  things  cannot  always  be  employed,  even  for  the  insects 
against  which  they  would  otherwise  be  effective. 

Do  not,  however,  be  alarmed  at  the  amount  of  data  which 
may  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  in  the  accompanying  table.  Not 
all  of  these  friends  will  visit  you  every  season,  and  even  for  those 

against  which  you 
must  guard  the 
bill  of  fare  need 
not  necessarily  be 
very  varied. 

Your  outfit, 
furthermore,  does 
not  have  to  be  a 
very  elaborate 
one,  considering 
the  amount  of 
work  you  will  be 
able  to  do  with  it. 
First  and  fore¬ 
most,  of  course, 
you  need  a  good 
spraying  appara¬ 
tus  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  take 


The  compressed  air  sprayer  is  charged  with 
a  few  strokes  of  the  plunger,  hung  from 
the  shoulder  by  a  strap,  and  is  ready  for  use 


Aphides  infest  the  underneath  side  of  the  leaf  in 
colonies  of  white  specks 


care  of  the  work  you  are  likely  to  have 
for  it  to  do.  It  may  range  from  a  brass 
florist’s  syringe  to  a  power  orchard  pump. 
For  the  average  small  place,  however,  for 
use  in  connection  with  coldframes,  hot¬ 
beds  and  the  small  greenhouse- — if  there 
is  one — and  in  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden  and  for  a  few  fruit  trees,  the  best 
type  that  I  know  of  is  the  cylindrical,  com¬ 
pressed  air  sprayer.  Those  made  of  brass 
cost  a  little  more  than  the  others  in  all  the 
various  types,  but  by  all  means  get  one,  be¬ 
cause  with  proper  care  it  will  last  in¬ 
definitely,  while  a  cheaper  grade  goes  to 
pieces  very  quickly  under  the  action  of  the 
erosive  mixtures  which  have  to  be  used  in 
it.  And  if  you  have  any  trees  or  grape¬ 
vines  which  will  require  attention  get  also 
an  extension  rod  and  a  guose  neck  and 
spray  nozzle.  Stock  solutions  or  material 
for  making  the  following  if  kept  on  hand 
and  used  in  time  will  answer  practically 
every  purpose.  The  mixtures  themselves 
or  materials  for  making  them  are  all  easily 
obtained  and  not  expensive — arsenate  of 
lead,  kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco  or  nico¬ 
tine  extract,  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
more  convenient,  especially  when  mixing  up  a  small  quantity  in 
a  hurry,  one  of  the  prepared  insecticides  such  as  Aphine  or 
Tobaccine.  All  of  these  should  be  properly  labeled  and  kept  with 
the  spraying  apparatus  in  a  place  where  they  will  be  safe  from 
children  and  where  you  may  find  at  any  time  what  you  require 
for  instant  use. 

A  small  sprayer  of  the  type  suggested  above  will  be  useful  for 
so  many  purposes  and  during  such  a  large  part  of  the  year  that 
you  should  not  think  of  trying  to  get  along  without  one.  You  will 
require  its  services  in  the  management  of  your  house-plants  andl 
in  the  flower  garden,  in  the  vegetable  garden,  for  your  small  fruits 
and  for  your  few  but  highly  prized  fruit  trees. 

When  one  mentions  spraying  plants  in  the  house  you  probably 
begin  to  wonder  if  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  background 
of  modern  wall-paper.  Many  of  these  I  maintain  would  be 
benefited  by  a  spray  treatment,  but  nevertheless  it  is  possible  to 
confine  it  to  the  plants  themselves  by  placing  them  in  the  sink  or 
tub,  or  upon  several  sheets  of  newspaper  on  the  floor.  If  you 
can’t  put  the  spray  on  the  plants,  you  can  dip  the  plants  in  the 
spray :  immerse  them  for  a  few  seconds  and  then,  after  they  have 
dried  a  bit,  dip  them  in  water  to  remove  the  corpses. 

The  three  pests 
most  troublesome 
in  the  house  are 
aphides,  mealy¬ 
bug  and  scale.  A 
good  thing  to  use 
against  all  three 
of  these  is 
Aphine,  a  pleas¬ 
ant-smelling  com¬ 
pound  containing 
a  very  minute  per¬ 
centage  of  nico¬ 
tine,  and  cedar 
and  pine  oils. 

This  and  similar 
remedies  kill  by 
( Continued  on 
page  419) 


Their  presence  is  discoverable  by  a  shiny,  oily 
appearance  on  the  leaf  surface 


THE  THIRD  TWENTY  PER  CENT.,  PART  TWO— LATER  PLANTING  OF  THE  MORE  HARDY  VEGE- 
TABLES-CROPS  THAT  NEED  SUPPORT— SPECIAL  FERTILIZERS— WEEDING  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT 


by  F.  F.  Rockwell 


Note:  Heretofore  the  home  garden  has  been  looked  on  by  many  people  as  more  or  less  of  a  hobby  deserving  only  as  much  attention  as  one  usually  gives  to  the 
pursuit  of  recreation.  That  it  deserves  to  be  taken  up  seriously,  studied  in  all  its  details  and  developed  to  the  limit  of  its  efficiency  is  a  new  presentation  of  the  subject 
How  to  have  the  very  best  garden  possible  on  a  business  basis  is  the  theme  of  the  pr.esent  articles,  although  they  are  also  planned  to  aid  those  who  can  give  but  limited 
time  to  the  garden’s  cultivation.  They  take  up  carefully  and  practically  one  detail  after  another  in  natural  succession  to  the  completion  of  the  hundred  per  cent,  garden. 
\TUe  first'  three  articles  dealt  with  the  sowing  of  seeds  indoors,  solving  the  plant  food  problem  and  the  planting  of  early  vegetables,  appearing  in  the  February,  March 
and  April  issues.  The  fourth  twenty  per  cent,  will  deal  with  the  cultivation  of  the  garden.  EDITOR. 


THE  directions  given  in  the  preceding  article  left  the  planting 
of  the  vegetable  garden  well  under  way,  and  all  things 
which  remain  to  be  planted  are  of  two  sorts — the  “tender  vege¬ 
tables,”  and  the  succession  and  late  plantings  of  hardier  varieties 
whose  first  crops  have  already  been  started. 

These  must  be  treated  carefully,  for  the  enthusiastic  beginner  is 
likely  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  balance  of  his  planting  done  and 
be  able  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  himself  that 
he  has  got  the 
whole  job  finished. 

As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  good  gardener  is 
never  done  plant¬ 
ing.  There  are  a 
number  of  things 
such  as  lettuce, 
radishes,  beans, 
beets,  turnips 
which,  in  order  to 
procure  the  very 
best  quality  in  the 
product,  he  knows 
he  must  plant  more 
or  less  continually 
throughout  the 
whole  season.  And 
then  there  are  in 
July  late  turnips 
from  seed,  and  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower 
and  celery  plants  to 
be  set  out — and 
possibly  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  a 
last  planting  of 
Golden  Bantam 
sweet  corn.  Along 
in  August,  when  it  begins  to  grow  a  bit  cooler  again,  some  early 
peas  such  as  Gradus  or  Latonian  should  be  planted  for  a  late  fall 
crop ;  and  still  later,  onions  and  spinach  for  wintering. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  of  course,  a  “planting  season”  and  it  is 
the  second  period  of  this,  covering  May  and  early  June,  that 
constitutes  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  this  month’s 
work  in  the  garden.  For  the  convenience  of  the  person  with  a 


small  garden  and  doing  most  of  his  work  after  business  hours 
and  on  Saturdays,  we  will  plan  this  work  for  four  Saturday 
afternoons  in  r&'Iay,  though  of  course  the  actual  week  day  makes 
no  difference. 

You  may  remember  that  the  fact  was  emphasized  that  you 
could  not  be  too  early  in  getting  your  cabbages  set  out  or  your 
onions  planted.  Now  the  beginner  who  is  apt  to  be  over  cautious 

in  these  things  is 
just  as  likely  to  be 
too  much  in  a 
hurry  with  his  peas, 
tomatoes  and  other 
tender  vegetables. 
He  should  realize, 
however,  that  the 
difference  between 
the  hardy  and  the 
tender  vegetables  is 
not  a  difference  of 
dates  on  which  they 
should  be  planted, 
but  of  their  nature 
and  requirements — 
a  “race”  difference, 
due  to  the  climates 
from  which  they 
have  been  brought. 
Hardy  plants  thrive 
best  in  the  cool, 
moist  weather  of 
late  spring  or  early 
fall.  Tender  ones 
which  are  naturally 
tropical  or  sub¬ 
tropical,  are  “heat 
lovers”  and  must 
have  warm  weather 
before  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  properly.  Absolutely  nothing  is  gained  by  planting 
them  until  the  conditions  which  they  require  exist,  whether  this 
be  on  May  fifth  or  June  fifteenth.  You  should  be  guided  by  the 
season — by  the  blossoming  and  the  leaving  out  of  the  trees  rather 
than  by  the  calendar.  In  fact,  in  case  of  a  backward  season, 
tender  vegetables  that  are  set  out  or  planted  two  or  three  weeks 
apart  will  begin  to  bear  at  about  the  same  time— unless,  indeed, 


Adequate  supports  for  tomatoes  are  easily  made  by  nailing  laths  or  similar  narrow,  light  pieces 
of  wood  across  stout  garden  stakes  at  right  angles. 
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the  first  lot  is  not  so  checked  and  set  back  by  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  later  planting  will  outstrip  it  both  in  earliness  and 
yield. 

For  reasons  just  the  opposite  you  should  not  be  too  previous 
with  your  plantings 
of  late  crops  such  as 
fall  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower,  or  late  peas. 

The  last,  for  example, 
will  not  begin  to 
thrive  until  the  longer 
and  cooler  nights  be¬ 
gin  to  return  and  little 
or  nothing  is  gained 
by  planting  them 
ahead  of  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  however, 
too  long  a  delay  in 
either  case  will  mean 
a  shortening  of  the 
season  or  possibly  a 
loss  of  the  entire  crop 
through  lack  of  time 
in  which  to  mature. 

There  is  another 
difference  between 
most  of  the  crops 
which  you  sowed  in 
April  and  those  to  be 
planted  during  May. 

Under  usual  circum¬ 
stances,  to  obtain  the 
results  with  the  latter 
it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  special  enrich¬ 
ment  to  the  soil  in  the 
“hill”  or  the  furrow. 

And  in  passing,  just  a 
word  of  advice  about 
“hills.”  I  have  al¬ 
ready  explained  that 
this  word  gives  rather 
a  wrong  impression  to 
the  uninitiated,  as 
with  modern  methods 
of  using  level  culture, 
almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  “hill”  in 
the  garden  has  practi¬ 
cally  disappeared.  It 
made  much  more 
work  and  wasted 
much  more  water 
than  level  cultivation. 

Furthermore,  with 
modern  tools  it  is 
much  easier  to  care 
for  a  crop  that  is 
planted  in  rows  than 
in  hills,  and  for  this 
reason  potatoes,  corn, 
cucumbers  and  even 
such  space  coverers  as  squashes  and  pumpkins  which  were 
formally  planted  in  hills  are  now  sown  in  continuous  rows — all 
the  cultivation  except  a  little  with  hand  hoes  being  given  in  one 
direction. 

Nevertheless,  the  term  “hill”  still  sticks,  and  hereafter,  there¬ 


fore,  I  mean  to  make  use  of  it  in  giving  directions  for  planting 
pole  beans,  corn,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  tomatoes 
and  also  late  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  Unless  the  garden  is  made 
very  rich  indeed,  richer  than  most  home  gardens  are,  it  will  be 

very  desirable  after 
marking  out  the  space 
for  these  crops  to  make 
results  more  quick  and 
certain  by  giving  an 
extra  application  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  in 
the  hills  or  to  the  row 
directly  under  where 
the  plants  are  to  go.  If 
you  elect  to  use  manure 
for  this  purpose,  select 
the  most  thoroughly 
rotted  and  pulverized 
that  you  can  obtain.  It 
will  not  do  to  have  it 
green  and  lumpy,  nor 
should  it  be  too  rich 
and  strong — a  mistake 
which  over  anxious  be¬ 
ginners  are  very  likely 
to  make  in  preparing 
their  soil  for  plantings 
of  this  nature. 

Hen  manure,  which 
is  very  rich  in  nitrogen, 
is  a  favorite  material 
for  this  purpose  and 
gives  very  satisfactory 
results  if  it  is  in  proper 
condition,  i.  e.,  dry  and 
well  pulverized.  If  it  is 
sticky  and  lumpy  it 
would  be  better  not  to 
use  it  at  all.  I  have 
found  that  the  best  way 
of  using  all  animal 
manures  of  this  kind  is 
to  reduce  them  by  the 
addition  of  water  to  a 
semi-liquid  state,  in 
which  condition  they 
can  be  poured  from  the 
spout  of  an  old  water¬ 
ing  can  or  from  an  old 
pail  in  small  quantities : 
In  this  way  they  may 
be  much  more  thor¬ 
oughly  and  evenly 
distributed. 

Formerly  I  used 
manure  in  this  way 
quite  extensively,  but  in 
place  of  it  I  now  use 
altogether  commercial 
fertilizers,  because  they 
are  much  more  easily  to 
be  applied  and  obtained, 
and  are  much  more  uniform  in  their  content  of  plant  food.  By 
“commercial  fertilizers”  I  do  not  mean  the  kind  that  you  can  get 
ready  prepared  for  any  particular  crop  that  grows,  put  up  in 
hundred  pound  measures  in  bags.  The  employment  of  these 
( Continued  on  page  426) 


Beans  need  light  and  carefully  trimmed  poles  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height  and  with 
“arms”  and  crosspieces  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart 


Brush  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  modern  garden  by  substituting  rows  of  chicken  wire 
which  are  much  neater  in  appearance,  and  more  easily  kept  in  order 
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In  placing  the  Crittenden  house,  the  architect  took  advantage  of  an  irregular  situation.  The  house  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  sharp  declivity  and 
the  main  rooms  all  have  the  benefit  of  an  attractive  outlook.  The  house  is  provided  with  a  terrace  opening  onto  the  garden  and  which  becomes 
a  covered  porch  on  the  dining-room  side 


The  question  of  porches  is  adequately 
taken  care  of  without  shutting  off 
light  or  spoiling  the  design 


THE  HOME  OF 

MR.  WALTER  H. 
CRITTENDEN, 


The  landing  at  the  upper  hall  opens  on 
a  balcony  through  large  French 
windows 


Parker  Morse  Hooper , 
architect 


A  RESIDENCE  AT 


The  driveway  entrance  is  unpretentious  but  attractive.  The 
broken  stone  flagging  is  a  fitting  feature  in  this  situation 


CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 


The  dining-room  is  strictly  a  summer  room,  and  with  its  light  enamel  and  flowered  paper  is  cool  but  bright.  Wide  French  doors  open  onto  the 

veranda  so  that  in  warm  weather  the  porch  may  become  a  dining-room  annex 


It  is  not  often  that  such  care  is  given  to  the  hall  treatment  as  in  this  house.  The 
wide,  open  spaces  spread  an  air  of  welcome  and  add  greatly  to  the  coolness 
of  a  summer  house 


Above  stairs  an  Elizabethan  motive  has  been  made  use  of  in 
the  balusters  of  the  landing  and  the  upper  hall,  and  there  is 
an  effective  use  of  ornament  on  the  newel  posts 
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Inside  the  House 


Timely  Suggestions 
Answers  to  Correspondents 
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The  editor  will  gladly  answer  queries  pertaining  to  individual  problems  of  interior  decoration  and  furnishing.  When  an  immediate  reply  is  desired. 

please  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 


A  Novel  Coat  Hanger 

r  I  ''HERE  is  a  new  and  rather  attractive 
looking  hanger  for  coats,  hats  and 
other  articles  of  wearing  apparel  usually  in 
evidence  in  a  hall  or  entrance,  that  is  not 
only  ornamental  but  has  the  advantage  of 
occupying  small  space  and  is  therefore 
particularly  suitable  for  bungalows  or 
apartments  where  every  inch  may  count. 

The  hanger  is  of  brass  and  so  substantial 
in  construction  as  to  be  thoroughly 
practical  even  for  the  heaviest  garments, 
provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  securely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wall  when  originally  put  up. 
The  design  shows  a  heavily  veined  leaf  on 
which  is  a  butterfly  with  slender  and 
gracefully  curved  wings.  The  leaf,  which 
forms  the  holder  or  back  by  which  the 
hanger  is  attached  to  the  wall,  is  provided 
with  five  holes  for  screws,  and  there  are 
practically  four  strong  hooks  for  garments, 
two  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  and 
the  other  by  the  “feelers.”  For  the  sake 
of  convenience  the  wings  are  fastened  on 
with  hinges  so  that  they  may  be  turned  at 
any  angle.  In  spite  of  its  four  substantial 
hooks  the  hanger  is  quite  small  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  in  appearance,  the  leaf  being 
only  six  and  one-half  inches  long,  and  each 
wing  measuring  twelve  inches  from  the 
hinge  to  the  tip. 


Pressed  Flowers  on  Panels 

TERY  original  and  artistic  decorative 
*  panels  can  be  made  from  real  flow¬ 
ers  and  leaves  as  follows:  Take  daisies, 
pansies,  maple  or  chestnut  leaves,  and 
other  flowers  and  foliage  according  to  your 
fancy,  and  dry  them.  When  they  are 
thoroughly  dry,  iron  them  lightly  with  a 
flat  iron  on  which  a  little  wax  is  smeared. 
Then  arrange  them  artistically  on  a 
polished  wooden  panel  of  a  light  color, 
fixing  them  in  place  temporarily  with  pins. 
Next  with  a  pencil  draw  their  outlines  on 
the  wood  so  that  they  can  be  exactly  re¬ 
placed.  Now  take  them  off,  and  with  a 
brush  coat  them  with  copal  varnish.  When 
dry,  coat  them  a  second  time,  and  even  a 
third  if  necessary.  Finally  put  the  flowers 
back  on  the  panel  in  the  pattern  already 
marked,  and  glue  them  firmly  to  the  wood. 


“A.  C  ”  and  “D.  C  ”  on  Electrical 
Apparatus 

ANY  a  person  wonders  what  “A.C.” 
or  “D.C.”  means  when  stamped  on 
electrical  apparatus.  “A.C.”  means  that  the 
article  is  suitable  for  use  only  with  “Alter¬ 
nating  Current,”  while  “D.C.”  means  for 
use  solely  with  “Direct  Current.”  Alter¬ 
nating  and  direct  current  are  two  systems 
in  use  for  the  distribution  of  the  electric 
current  of  to-day.  Never  use  an  “A.C.” 
apparatus  on  a  “direct  current”  supply  of 
electricity,  or  a  “D.  C.”  on  an  alternating 
supply.  Find  out  when  buying  or  renting 


This  strong  yet  decorative  coat  hanger  occupies 
little  space  on  the  wall 

a  new  home  which  system  is  in  use  in  the 
town  or  city,  and  do  not  risk  using  (as  do 
so  many  people)  apparatus  you  may  have 
on  hand  without  being  sure  it  is  suitable. 
Fires  have  been  caused  by  lack  of  this 
precaution. 


A  Good  Dust  Mop 

made  myself  a  dust-retaining  mop  for 
hardwood  floors  by  saturating  with 
crude  lemon  oil  one  of  the  fiber  mops  sold 
for  cleaning  purposes.  The  mop  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  soak  in  the  oil  for  several  hours, 
then  partially  dried,  when  it  answered 
every  purpose  of  a  dustless  mop.  Crude 
lemon  oil  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
mediums  for  the  cleaning  of  hardwood, 
and  costs  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a 
quart,  according  to  locality.  Diluted  with 
one  part  of  turpentine  it  provides  one  of 
the  best  of  furniture  polishes,  and  at  very 
little  expense  you  can  get  a  good  supply. 


Rust  Removal  from  Gas  Ovens 

nPO  remove  rust  from  the  lining  of  your 
gas  stove  oven  try  raw  linseed  oil, 
rubbing  it  in  well  with  a  stiff  brush.  Many 
loose  particles  will  come  away  with  it,  and 
two  or  three  applications  will  result  in  a 
smooth  surface  suitable  for  the  application 
of  a  coat  of  aluminum  paint,  which  will 
renew  your  old  oven.  To  prevent  rust 
forming  when  the  stove  is  new  form  the 
habit  of  leaving  the  doors  wide  open  while 
the  oven  is  cooling,  which  prevents  the 
formation  of  moisture. 


Interior  Decorating  Suggestions 

AS  the  result  of  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
novel  rather  than  a  fine  effect,  or  by 
a  reproduction  of  plans  followed  in  pre¬ 
vious  work  that  may  have  been  successful, 
modern  decoration  constantly  shows  seri¬ 
ous  faults  in  design. 

The  interiors  of  many  homes  belonging 
to  the  middle  and  richer  classes  suggest  a 
showroom  or  shop-like  appearance  rather 
than  a  living  place,  and  lack  a  sense  of  in¬ 
dividuality  and  homelikeness. 

Decorators  are  prone  to  follow  certain 
and  fixed  treatments  and  combinations- 
without  sufficient  regard  for  surroundings. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  when  the 
house  decoration  and  furnishing  is  left  to 
the  decorator's  own  judgment  and  taste,  as 
is  frequently  done  by  people  who  have 
homes  to  furnish  and  lack  ability  or  train¬ 
ing  in  decoration. 

Most  decorators  have  certain  color 
schemes  and  estimates  which  vary  in  cost 
to  suit  any  customer.  These  are  used 
over  and  over  again,  the  detail  occasion¬ 
ally  varying  with  the  size,  shape  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  room.  But  with  decorators 
who  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
changing  their  suggestions,  it  matters  little 
whether  there  is  an  east,  west,  north  or 
south  exposure.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
same  house  where  various  decorators  have 
been  employed,  it  is  easy  to  notice  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  work  of  individual  decorators,  so 
closely  do  they  adhere  to  fixed  rules  and 
the  precedent  of  previous  satisfactory 
work. 

For  dining-rooms,  libraries  and  halls,. 
New  York  decorators  are  showing  tapes- 
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tries  for  covering  walls.  A  very  fine  efifect 
is  easily  attainable,  and  that  without  much 
ability  or  experience,  because  these  tapes¬ 
tries  are  woven  and  sold  by  the  lineal 
yard.  They  can  also  be  procured  in  vari¬ 
ous  widths  and  designs  from  three  feet  to 
six  feet  high.  The  tapestry  is  tacked  to 
the  wall,  or  placed  on  a  frame  and  finished 
with  a  gimp  or  wood  molding,  and  it  fills 
the  space  between  the  wood  dado  and  the 
ceiling. 

The  tapestry  is  put  up  in  one  length, 
spaces  being  cut  out  to  allow  for  windows 
and  doors.  These  wall  tapestries  are  best 
procured  direct  from  upholstery  firms  or 
establishments  that  import  direct  and  sell 
to  the  individual.  Buying  from  these  firms, 
the  intermediate  profit  of  decorators  is 
saved,  and  there  is  a  better  assortment  to 
select  from. 

The  coloring  and  design  of  excellent 
patterns  are  reproductions  of  the  Tapis- 
serie  de  Bruges.  One  especially  good  one 
is  designated  Brabant  tapestry.  It  has  a 
design  about  twelve  feet  long,  the  width 
being  six  feet.  This  is  copied  from  the 
Gobelin  tapestry  designed  by  Chas.  Le 
Brun  during  the  reign  and  under  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Louis  XIV.  It  represents  a 
woodland  scene  with  running  water  in 
form  of  cascades  with  a  background  of 
distant,  fleecy,  cloud-capped  hills.  The 
colors  are  soft  shades  of  blue,  green  and 
some  wood  colors  that  harmonize  splen¬ 
didly  with  oak  or  mahogany  woodwork. 
This  tapestry  is  in  stock  as  narrow  as  forty 
inches  wide.  To  complete  a  room  with 
this  wall  tapestry,  the  curtains,  carpet  "and 
table  covers  should  be  self-colored  or  plain 
shades,  which  could  emphasize  the  blue, 
green  or  brown  in  the  wall  tapestry  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste.  The  first  two  colors  would  be 
best  with  mahogany,  and  any  one  of  the 
three  would  look  well  with  oak  woodwork. 

Plain  or  figured  Imperial  velours  make 
handsome  curtains  and  table  covers,  espe- 


The  figured  paper  detracts  from  the  effect  of 
the  otherwise  attractive  curtains 


dally  when  trimmed  with  one  of  the  tapes¬ 
try  borders  about  six  inches  wide,  made 
for  use  in  combination  with  the  Brabant 
wall  tapestries. 

To  decorate  a  wall  with  tapestry,  the  first 
cost  is  more  than  paper  hanging,  but,  in 
view  of  the  need  of  frequent  renewals  of 
paper  and  the  trouble  and  inconvenience 
caused  thereby,  it  is  economy  in  the  long 


Ornamental  sticks  for  supporting  plants  may  be 
had  in  these  curious  forms 

run.  Moreover,  the  best  paper  never  com¬ 
pares  in  richness  with  even  a  cheap  tapes¬ 
try,  and  tapestry,  exactly  opposite  to  paper, 
seems  to  improve  with  age. 

Flower  Sticks 

OR  the  amateur  gardener  who  has  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque  there  are 
curious  little  flower  sticks  topped  by  carved 
wooden  figures  of  little  men  and  women 
and  birds,  that  are  useful  for  tying  up 
plants  in  need  of  temporary  support.  Al¬ 
though  the  idea  originated  among  the 
Bavarian  peasants,  and  the  figures  them¬ 
selves  are  quite  as  foreign  looking  as  one 
could  possibly  wish,  the  sticks  are  now 
made  in  this  country  and  are  not  at  all  ex¬ 
pensive  or  difficult  to  secure.  They  are 
painted  in  all  sorts  of  gay  colors,  bright 
reds  and  yellows  and  greens  that  are 
guaranteed  waterproof,  while  the  hats 
are  black  and  ornamented  with  tiny 
feathers. 

The  sticks  are  made  with  sharp 
pointed  ends  and  are  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  high,  so  that  they  can  be 
used  for  tying  up  plants  of  quite  good 
size.  Even  if  not  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  they  will  at  least  lend  a  bit  of 
humor  to  an  otherwise  perfectly  prim 
and  proper  garden  bed. 


Hanging  Window  Curtains 
Effectively 

HE  two  windows  illustrated  on 
this  page  show  how  differently 
pretty  curtains  can  be  hung,  making  or 
marring  a  room  by  their  arrangement 
The  little  window  with  the  ruffled 
under  curtain  and  the  flowered  cre¬ 
tonne  outside,  should  be  attractive  and 
make  a  pretty  setting  for  the  window 
itself,  but  it  is  not.  In  the  first  place, 
the  figured  paper  detracts  from  the  ar¬ 
tistic  value  and  should  be  used  only 
with  plain  draperies. 

The  figures  in  curtains  and  paper  do 


not  harmonize  at  all,  and  take  away  the 
restful  efifect  of  the  room.  If  they  had  been 
put  up  at  a  window  where  the  paper  was 
perfectly  plain  the  whole  efifect  would  have 
been  changed.  The  outside  hangings  are 
too  full.  Half  the  width  only  should  have 
been  used. 

Note  the  difference  in  the  alcoved  recess 
in  the  living-room  of  the  Colonial  type. 
Here  the  bright  colored  cretonne  curtains 
do  not  take  away  from  the  dignity  of  the 
room,  but  rather  add  color  and  cheer,  giv¬ 
ing  a  most  artistic  efifect  which  is 
heightened  by  the  sofa  pillow  on  the 
window  seat. 

Cretonne  of  all  sorts  and  colorings  is 
found  in  most  artistic  effects.  There  are 
to-day  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of 
domestic  manufacture  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  as  little  as  fifteen  cents  a  yard. 
It  is  often  hard  to  tell  it  from  the  real 
chintz.  It  is  a  most  inexpensive  hanging 
as  well  as  an  artistic  one,  for  you  can  often 
pick  up  odd  remnants  at  reduced  cost, 
which  will  often  do  for  window  hangings. 


A  Home-made  Hamper 

One  of  the  things  especially  needed 
about  a  home  is  a  hamper,  and  for  this  a 
simple  box  may  be  utilized  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  members  of  the  family.  The 
home-made  hamper  needs  less  space  than 
one  of  those  purchased.  Take  a  box  three 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  about  30 
inches  in  height.  Cover  with  table  oil¬ 
cloth  (blue  looks  best  when  the  hamper  is 
intended  for  the  tiled  bathroom),  and 
attach  handles  of  nickel.  The  inside  of 
the  box  is  enameled  white,  and  the  first 
division  is  used  for  stockings  and  flannels, 
the  middle  and  largest  for  table  and  bed 
linen,  towels,  etc.,  and  the  third  for  lingerie 
and  other  wearing  apparel. 

There  can  be  a  pocket  of  the  oilcloth 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  cover. 


Here  the  bright  colored  cretonne  curtains  do  not 
take  away  from  the  dignity  of  the  room 
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CONDUCTED  BY  GRACE  TABOR 
Author  of  The  Landscape  Gardening  Book,  The  Garden 
Primer,  Old-Fashioned  Gardening,  etc. 


MAY  is  the  month  of  color,  of  tremu¬ 
lous  softness,  of  delicate  touches,  of 
the  year’s  adolescence.  Obviously  it  is  the 
expression  of  one  of  Nature’s  moods  that 
is  difficult  to  catch ;  and  in  all  the  year 
there  is  none  rarer  or  lovelier. 

It  is  in  the  garden’s  color  scheme,  I 
think,  that  we  must  undertake  to  help  such 
expression.  Of  course,  you  will  guess  at 
once  that  the  softest  colors  are  the  ones  I 
am  about  to  suggest — the  pale  lavenders 
and  mauves,  the  faint,  blush  pinks,  the  sil¬ 
very  blues  and  the  delicate  yellows  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  tenderest,  softest  green  of 
the  year.  Never  a  bright 
shade  of  anything  should 
be  allowed  to  creep  in 
anywhere  during  the 
month  of  May,  lovely 
though  such  a  shade  may 
be  in  itself.  The  time  for 
such  as  these  is  not  yet ; 
they  must  wait. 


in  all  the  lovely  pale  shades  which  they 
show. 

Of  these  Paeonia  officinalis,  fore  pleno 
alba  and  P.  officinalis,  fore  pleno  rosea 
should  be  chosen ;  and  in  addition  to  these, 
Paeonia  Moutan  in  the  pale  lavender- 
white  and,  if  there  is  space  for  them,  the 
white  with  rosy  stripes,  blush  and  “satiny- 
rose”  of  the  catalogues.  I  am  not  giving 
the  trade  names  of  the  latter,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  practically  every  dealer  has  his 
own  strains,  and  it  is  much  better  to  select 
by  color.  The  other  method  often  turns 
out  unsatisfactory  and  garish  results. 


to  edgings,  and  seldom  are  used  for  any¬ 
thing  else ;  but  a  large  number  of  them, 
presenting  a  sheet  of  bloom,  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  planting  them  in  masses. 
Space  and  circumstance,  of  course,  will  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  no  they  may  be  planted 
in  this  manner.  Barrenwort  is  not  grown 
as  much  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  and  delightful  plant. 
The  foliage  of  most  varieties  colors  beau¬ 
tifully  in  autumn,  and  persists.  These 
should  not,  therefore,  be  hidden  behind 
other  growth,  but  rather  should  be  prom¬ 
inently  placed,  even  though  their  bloom  is 
over  early  in  the  summer. 


Irises  and  their  Selec¬ 


tion 


irises 
whole  gar- 


Appropriate  Flowers 
for  May 

NO  separate  place  needs 
be  set  apart  for  the 
realization  of  this  idea ; 
the  entire  garden  may  be 
treated  to  it,  by  judicious 
planting,  so  that  over  it 
all  there  shall  rest,  during 
the  month,  a  delicacy  and 
misty,  shadowy  refine¬ 
ment  of  color.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  putting 
clumps  and  masses  of  the 
plants  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  produce  this  ef¬ 
fect,  where  their  green 
will  later  furnish  back¬ 
ground  or  suitable  foil  for 
the  subsequent  bloom  of  other  things. 

A  selection  for  the  May  garden,  or  the 
May  mood  of  the  garden,  should  contain 
masses,  or  at  least  one  great  mass,  of  the 
windflower,  Anemone  nemorosa  probably 
being  the  most  satisfactory  choice ;  Eng¬ 
lish  daisies — Beilis  perennis — in  the  pink 
form  known  as  “Longfellow”  ;  Epimedium 
sulphureum,  which  is  the  pale  yellow  bar¬ 
renwort  ;  the  German  iris,  Iris  Germanica, 
in  varieties  selected  for  their  pallor  and 
delicacy;  Mertensia  pulmonarioides,  or 
Virginia  cowslip,  pale  blue  and  nodding ; 
forget-me-not — Myosotis  palnstris ;  Phlox 
subulata  or  moss  pink  in  the  opalescent 
shades  of  pinkish-white  and  purplish- 
white  which  almost  no  one  ever  seems  to 
grow ;  and  finally,  early-flowering  peonies 


The  German  irises  may  form  a  whole  garden  in  themselves  when  selected  with 
care  and  grouped  with  an  eye  to  color  effects 


THE  German 
form  a 
den  in  themselves,  when 
selected  and  grouped  with 
care.  Almost  any  color 
that  one  may  wish  to  have 
is  to  be  found  among 
them.  “Cherion”  is  a 
lovely  mauve  and  violet ; 
“Gazelle”  is  white,  with 
mauve  edging ;  “M  m  e  . 
Chereau”  is  white  similar¬ 
ly  edged  with  light  blue. 
Then  there  is  the  orris 
root  iris,  Iris  Florentine, 
which  is  as  delicately 
lovely  in  white,  with  opal¬ 
escent  shadows  overlay¬ 
ing  it,  as  any  of  the  most 
boasted  hybrids.  A  new 
variety  lately  offered  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  very 
early  -  flowering,  low 
growing  Iris 


The  Wood  Anemone  and  Daisy 

THE  wood  anemone  in  the  typical  form 
is  not  more  than  six  to  eight  inches 
high,  with  pale,  purplish-white  flowers,  but 
there  is  a  blue-flowered  variety,  Robinson- 
iana,  that  reaches  a  foot  in  height.  All 
wood  anemones  do  well  in  whole  or  part 
shade,  but  this  one  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  shade.  A  pure  white  form  is 
Anemone  nemorosa  alba;  and  another  spe¬ 
cies,  Anemone  sylvestris,  which  grows  to 
be  eighteen  inches  in  height,  is  very  lovely, 
with  large  white  flowers  that  are  fragrant. 
Either  or  all  of  these  should  be  massed  in 
profusion,  fifty  plants  at  least  not  being 
too  many  for  a  group. 

English  daisies  are  particularly  suited 


pumila  and 
Iris  Germanica;  and  this 
is  said  to  be  especially  good,  though  this 
I  cannot  vouch  for  as  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  plants.  A  creamy  yellow  and  a  “citron 
with  pearl-colored  center”  are  named,  as 
well  as  white  and  a  rosy  lavender,  all 
sounding  as  if  they  were  especially  suited 
for  such  a  scheme  as  the  one  in  hand. 


The  Cowslip,  and  Forget-me-not 

THE  Virginian  cowslip  and  the  forget- 
me-nots  are  both  blue-flowering,  the 
former  being  an  upright  growth,  not  espe¬ 
cially  conspicuous,  yet  very  charming, 
while  the  latter  is  prostrate  or  nearly  so, 
and  blossoms  practically  through  the  entire 
summer.  Partial  shade  suits  this  better 
than  full  sun,  and  it  rather  likes  dampness. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  F.  F.  ROCKWELL 
Author  of  Home  Vegetable  Gardening  and  Gardening 
Indoors  and  Under  Glass 


MAY  is  the  month  for  spring  house¬ 
cleaning  out-of-doors ;  that  is,  May 
as  the  magazines  figure  time,  though  in  re¬ 
ality  it  is  still  April.  And  now  you  may 
forget  the  garden  for  a  few  afternoons 
and  turn  your  attention  to  the  cleaning  up 
and  repairing  of  the  grounds.  It  is  time 
to  prune  late-flowering  shrubs.  The  rea¬ 
son  you  should  so  distinguish  between  the 
early-flowering  and  the  late-flowering 
sorts,  i.  e.,  those  which  bloom  after  mid¬ 
summer,  is  that  the  former  bear  their 
flowers  on  wood  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth,  and  if  you  prune  anything  but 
dead  branches  at  this  time, 
you  will  be  cutting  off 
buds.  The  late-flowering 
shrubs,  however,  such  as 
hydrangeas,  flower  o  n 
new  wood,  and  no  matter 
how  much  you  cut  them 
now,  you  will  not  be  sac¬ 
rificing  any  blooms,  as  the 
flowering  growth  has  not 
yet  been  made.  Shrubs 
that  are  planted  in  mass 
will  not  require  much 
pruning.  Where  individ¬ 
ual  specimens  are  grown, 
however,  you  should  aim 
to  keep  them  pruned  to  a 
good  shape.  In  all  cases 
any  wood  which  has  be¬ 
come  broken  or  winter- 
killed  should  be  cut  away 
cleanly.  The  same  is  true 
of  hardy  vines. 


Put  your  trees  into  good  condition. 
Very  frequently  some  of  the  lower 
branches  will  either  be  dead  or  almost  en¬ 
tirely  denuded  of  foliage,  and  thus  spoil 
the  looks  of  the  tree.  Cut  them  off  close 
to  the  trunk,  and  if  they  are  over  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter, 
paint  the  stumps  over  carefully  with  coal- 
tar. 

Also  spray  your  fruit  trees  and  take  care 
to  get  the  spray  on  the  trees  at  the  proper 
time.  The  first  spray  should  be  given  to 
apples  just  before  the  blossoms  open,  while 
the  new  leaves  are  still  coming  out.  The 


Hedges  and  Trees 

REPAIR  the  hedges. 

Two  or  three  bad  From  the  time 
spots  in  a  hedge  will  make 
the  whole  look  disreputa¬ 
ble  and  shabby.  Do  not  wait  until  the 
later  part  of  the  season  to  do  any  repair¬ 
ing  of  this  sort,  but  attend  to  it  at  once,  in 
order  that  your  patch-work  will  not  show 
through  the  whole  summer.  Never  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  a  hedge  by  stuffing  dead 
branches,  prunings,  etc.,  into  a  bad  spot ; 
this  only  makes  the  trouble  spread,  as  these 
will  kill  the  live  growth  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  Cut  the  dead  spot  our 
clean,  removing  dead  branches  and  plants 
if  there  are  any,  and  if  necessary  put  in 
new  ones.  This  may  often  be  avoided, 
however,  by  bending  a  live  branch  or  two 
from  each  side  of  the  bad  spot  across  it, 
and  fastening  the  branches  down  so  that 
the  lateral  shoots,  which  will  then  be 
forced  into  extra  growth,  will  fill  the  gap. 


the  first  seedlings  appear,  the  surface  of  the  soil  must  be  well  stirred 
up  to  keep  the  weeds  from  getting  a  start 


second,  which  is  even  more  important,  just 
after  the  petals  of  the  blossoms  fall.  Use 
Bordeaux  mixture  with  lead  arsenate. 
More  definite  instruction  in  regard  to  how 
to  mix  and  use  these  sprays  for  both  apples 
and  other  fruit  trees  may  be  found  in  the 
spraying  article  in  this  number. 

“Edge”  the  drives  and  walks,  but  do  not 
make  the  very  common  mistake  of  cutting 
back  the  sod  for  several  inches  in  order  to 
get  a  good,  straight  edge.  This  leaves  an 
earth  wall  two  to  four  inches  high  exposed 
to  the  drying  influences  of  sun  and  wind, 
and  ready  to  be  broken  down  every  time 
anyone  steps  on  the  edge  of  it  or  attempts 
to  go  over  it  with  the  wheelbarrow.  You 
should  cut  back  just  as  little  as  possible, 
and  then  with  the  back  of  a  spade  pound 


START  tender  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  the  frame. 
Everybody  sets  out  some 
plants  of  the  early  vegeta¬ 
bles,  such  as  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce,  beets  and  so  forth, 
while  tomatoes,  eggplant  and  peppers  are 
always  started  under  glass,  but  compara¬ 
tively  few  people  as  yet  start  their  musk- 
melons,  cucumbers,  lima  beans  and  similar 
things  of  a  tender  nature  in  this  way,  al¬ 
though  the  advantage  gained  is  just  as 
great.  Secure  a  number  of  the  cheap 
paper  pots  which  may  now  be  had ;  fill 
these  with  a  suitable  soil,  very  light  and 
very  rich,  and  you  can  have  the  things 
well  forwarded  by  the  time  it  is  warm 
enough  to  set  them  out-of-doors,  and  they 
will  not  require  transplanting.  Simply  put 
pot  and  all  in  the  soil  when  you  get  ready 
to  plant. 

Keep  ahead  of  the  weeds  and  get  your 
planting  done  on  schedule  time,  or  as  near 
to  it  as  is  humanly  possible. 


the  edge  down  so  that  the  grass  comes 
directly  to  the  path  or  roadway  and  does 
not  terminate  in  a  bank  several  inches  high. 
If  you  cannot  get  all  the  holes  out  in  this' 
way,  fill  them  in  with  new  sod. 


Grapevines 

LOOK  after  your  grapevines.  These 
should  have  been  carefully  pruned 
early  in  the  spring,  and  you  will  now,  if 
you  are  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  that 
care,  have  to  see  to  it  that  the  buds  which 
start  from  its  many  dormant  eyes  are  not 
allowed  to  grow  and 
waste  the  strength  which 
should  be  going  into  the 
fruiting  canes  that  you 
have  planned  to  secure.  If 
your  vines  have  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  “black  rot,” 
which  causes  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  some  varieties, 
spray  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  soon  as  the 
third  leaf  appears  on  the 
new  shoots,  again  just 
after  the  blossoming  and 
before  the  fruit  sets,  and 
two  or  three  times  more  at 
intervals  of  about  twelve 
days.  Apply  the  spray,  if 
possible,  just  before  a 
rain. 


Starting  Tender 
Vegetables 
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FUTURIST  /'"'vN  the  editorial  page  of  a  New  York 

ARCHITECTURE  V_/  newspaper  there  recently  appeared 

a  casual  criticism  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Manhattan.  It  was  stated  that  the  ensemble  of  the 
city  was  entirely  devoid  of  architectural  unity  and  revealed  fickle 
treatment,  a  turning  from  one  fad  to  another.  Furthermore, 
the  buildings  themselves  were  described  as  un-American.  Pro¬ 
totypes  of  the  Woolworth  Building,  the  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  tower  and  the  Metropolitan  tower  were  cited  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  architecture  was  merely  European  grafted 
upon  American  structures.  The  conclusion  was  drawn  that, 
despite  our  progress  in  other  things,  we  had  evolved  nothing 
distinctively  American  in  architecture,  and  that  it  was  time 
for  a  Futurist  school  to  appear  and  produce  a  style  peculiarly 
our  own. 

Because  this  periodical  plea  for  a  distinctly  American  archi¬ 
tecture  is  SO'  persistently  recurrent,  and  because  it  appears  with 
such  commonplace  regularity,  it  might  well  have  elicited  merely 
the  reply  of  a  yawn.  But  the  case  is  altered  when  the  old  topic 
reappears  again  under  the  cloak  of  Futurism ;  having  a  painful 
recollection  of  the  example  of  “Futurist”  architecture  shown 
at  the  recent  International  Exposition,  we  must  retort.  That 
one  model  is  beyond  criticism  simply  because  two  individuals 
cannot  argue  in  two  different  languages  and  establish  any  con¬ 
clusion  without  resorting  to  physical  violence.  But  where  there 
may  be  some  doubt  about  the  function  of  a  painting,  there  is 
not  about  a  building.  The  example  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment 
Armory  fails  in  its  function  of  being  a  dwelling.  It  simply 
wouldn’t  work. 

While  this  aspect  of  the  distinctively  American  architecture 
is  before  us  it  might  be  well  to  investigate  the  national  styles 
of  any  country,  limiting  our  discussion  for  convenience  to  the 
dwelling  house.  From  a  rudimentary  shelter  of  sods,  or  hides, 
or  bark  there  developed  a  structure  better  fitted  to  keep  out 
the  weather — the  growth  was  simply  one  that  showed  a  grad¬ 
ual  improvement  in  efficiency  as  a  protection.  It  paralleled  the 
invention  of  tools  or  the  appearance  of  primitive  manufacturing 
skill.  As  with  any  development,  come  greater  and  more  diversi¬ 
fied  wants.  The  primitive  hut  became  more  than  a  shelter ;  it 
contained  certain  conveniences.  Later,  with  awakening  esthetic 
sense,  came  decoration  and  ornament,  until  the  homes  of  the 
people  became  what  we  find  them  to-day.  The  architecture 
depended  upon  racial  characteristics,  on  climate,  on  geologic  or 
geographical  conditions.  Civilization  advanced  with  the  traffic 
between  towns  and  nations,  and  architecture  was  influenced  by 
foreign  ideas.  Thus  it  is  that  Egyptian  detail  has  much  that  is 
Assyrian  about  it ;  Roman  much  engrafted  from  all  the  states 
that  flourished  during  her  prime.  In  the  domestic  styles,  how¬ 
ever,  the  traditions  of  the  land  strongly  prevailed,  and  there  are 
some  nations  where  it  might  be  conceded  that  there  are  charac¬ 
teristic  national  types — England  and  Germany,  or  Switzerland, 
for  instance.  Even  there,  however,  an  argumentative  analyst 
might  show  evidence  of  foreign  influence  or  prove  similarities 
between  styles. 

In  America,  national  growth  shows  a  marked  difference.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  previously  given  analogy,  an  American  type  should 
show  characteristics  of  the  Indian  tepee.  But  the  Indian  con¬ 
tributed  nothing.  There  was  no  development  from  an  elemental 
type.  These  United  States  were  settled  by  different  races  and 
different  nationalities.  Their  geography  and  climate  show  an 
immense  range  of  conditions.  Throughout  this  diversified  envi¬ 
ronment  the  process  of  amalgamation  is  going  on.  The  land  is 
a  potential  Babel,  except  that  there  speech  only  was  confused. 
Here  ideals,  training,  customs,  religion — all  vary;  but  instead 


of  confusion  there  is  combination  rather  than  conglomeration. 
Not  only  New  York,  but  the  nation  is  the  melting  pot  of  peoples. 
Can  we  then  expect  a  representative  national  architecture,  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  American  evolutionary  type,  free  from  outside  influ¬ 
ence?  It  may  not  come  until  we  are  sure  of  what  is  American, 
unless  the  new  school  is  to  be  born  by  partheno-genesis ;  suddenly, 
by  a  miracle. 

And  now  this  Futurist  architecture,  what  may  that  be?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  article  aforementioned  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
this  to  mean  an  architecture  built  upon  the  creed  of  the  Modern¬ 
ist  school.  It  is  to  be  individualistic,  distinct  and  original;  it 
must  spring  like  Athena  from  Jove’s  head.  Really  to  be  Futurist 
the  house  could  not  be  a  house  as  we  think  of  it — that  would 
show  slavery  to  tradition.  It  must  be  an  absolutely  new  concep¬ 
tion  and  free  from  the  cramping  effect  of  habit  or  rule  or  custom. 

In  the  case  of  painting  and  sculpture,  criticism  may  be  turned 
aside  by  refusing  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  hypothetical  ques¬ 
tion.  If  one  says,  “This  is  a  new  art;  it  never  existed  before; 
it  cannot  be  judged  by  the  canons  of  other  art;  besides  it 
fights  canons  of  all  sorts,”  he  steps  beyond  the  range  of  argu¬ 
ment. 

The  claim,  however,  may  be  criticised.  This  “subjective  objec¬ 
tivity”  is  either  divine  inspiration  or  it  is  taught  by  one  to 
another,  developed  by  theory  and  practice ;  the  originator  to 
his  pupils.  Some  one  simply  assumes  the  province  of  time  and 
change  and  experience;  he  places  himself  in  the  position  of  tra¬ 
dition.  “I  am  greater  than  the  ages ;  follow  me,  not  them,”  must 
be  his  exhortation.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  must  be  imita¬ 
tion  in  this  new  art ;  moreover  that  it  is  only  an  unnatural  process, 
its  machinery  working  exactly  as  art  developed,  except  that  the 
artificial  is  substituted  for  the  real,  the  unnatural  for  the  natural, 
a  moment  for  an  age.  The  very  claims  of  Futurism  to  original¬ 
ity  are  fatuous.  Beyond  this  it  is  retrogression  to  pre-Darwinian 
methods  of  thought.  It  would  prefer  the  doctrine  of  spontane¬ 
ous  growth  to  the  scientific  and  modern  idea  of  evolution.  It 
substitutes  ratiocination  for  experimental  reasoning. 

Thank  goodness  there  is  something  so  very  healthy  about  the 
business  of  architecture  that  it  is  fairly  free  from  the  continual 
eccentricities  of  cultists !  Combined  with  the  esthetic  there  is 
the  balancing  necessity  of  utility.  The  house  is  to  be  lived  in; 
it  has  functional  requirements. 

One  cannot  conceive  of  any  of  the  defensive  statements  made 
for  Modernist  painting  similarly  brought  forward  for  architecture. 
“My  impression  of  a  house”  may  be  unchallenged  on  canvas,  but 
when  wrought  in  building  materials — the  idea  is  too  preposter¬ 
ous.  Think  of  Futurist  plumbing  and  heating!  Yet  they  are 
considerations  of  the  architect’s  art. 

It  is  so  futile  to  be  seduced  by  a  fad,  lured  by  a  term.  The 
words  of  the  appeal  for  a  Futurist  architecture  are  thoughtless. 
If  there  is  a  sensational  Futurist  painting  and  sculpture,  why 
not  architecture?  New,  American,  different — all  the  picturesque 
features,  but  none  of  the  useful  ones.  It  is  such  flighty  criticism 
that  is  raised  against  American  work  to-day.  There  is  room  for 
just  criticism,  but  the  cheap  substitute  continually  appears  instead. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  good  workers  who  are  interpreting 
the  constant  change  and  development  and  new  requirements  will 
continue  in  their  typically  American  work.  Our  architects  have 
an  ear  to  the  ground,  not  an  eye  on  the  magician’s  crystal.  They 
are  not  imitators,  but  constructors  who  some  day  will  evolve, 
develop  and  create.  Their  work  is  not  from  air.  Its  ideals  con¬ 
sider  rather  the  end  than  the  beginning.  Let  us  forget  the  silly 
plaint  for  an  American  style  in  the  realization  that  we  are  achiev¬ 
ing  it  in  process. 
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LADY  told  us :  “I  have  been  fascinated  with  your  china  ever  since  I  saw  your  display  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Your  patterns  are  lovely — so  many  pretty  things!” 

O.  P.  Co.  “Syracuse”  China  is  wonderfully  beautiful  —  and  in  addition  it  is  the  most  durable  china  made.  A  test 
that  proves  its  quality  (not  weight)  is  to  strike  the  edge  of  any  “Syracuse”  China  on  a  piece,  of  equal  thickness,  of 
any  other  china,  and  it  will  invariably  chip  the  other  china  with  no  effect  on  the  “Syracuse.”  We  are  willing  to 
make  this  test  at  any  time. 

The  reason  for  the  superior  serviceability  of  O.  P.  Co.  “Syracuse”  second  or  glazing  fire  to  make  the  piece  brittle,  as  in  the  case  where 

China  is  that  it  is  made  by  our  famous  “double-fire”  process.  t  0CG jG  glaz?  are  tused  together  in  one  fire. 

^  .  ,  ..  ,  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  In  addition,  the  exquisite  colors  and  charming  patterns  of  O.  P. 

1  he  first  fire  makes  the  body  translucent,  non-absorbent  and  ex.  Co.  “Syracuse”  China  are  part  of  the  china  itself,  and  practically 

ceedingly  tough  and  durable,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for  the  last  as  long  as  it  does. 


Thus,  O.  P.  Co.  “Syracuse”  China  gives  you  two  kinds  of  durability,  the  great  sanitary  advantage  of  not  absorbing 
germs,  grease  or  dirt  as  ordinary  ware  permits,  besides  the  most  exquisite  variety  of  lastingly  beautiful  patterns  you 
ever  saw.  Two  are  suggested  here;  but  be  sure  to  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  also  our  remarkable  “Canterbury,” 
“Old  Haarlem”  and  other  dainty  designs,  any  one  of  which  can  be  decorated  with  your  monogram  if  you  desire.  If 
he  has  them,  he  knows — if  he  hasn’t,  don’t  argue,  for 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  PIECE 

You  may  then  judge  for  yourself  and  get  a  proper  appreciation 
which  no  illustration  can  give.  (Enclose  xoc  to  cover  postage.) 


ONONDAGA  POTTERY  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

"  )  ~ 


AtUDOR  ROSE 

DESIGN 
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HOW  THE  GREENHOUSE  WON 

A  TRUE  FACT  STORY 


A  New  Yorker  owned  a  several  hnn- 
Jj  N.  dred  acre  country  place  in  New  Jersey. 

e  J 1°  n,  “He”  liked  the  country  the  whole 
- , — glad  year  around. 

H  is  wife  had  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  city  for 
the  winter  months.  However,  “She”  cheerfully 
agreed  to  live  in  the  country  all  the  year,  provided  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  greenhouse  was  joined  to  their 
residence.  It  was  joined.  They  lived  in  the  country 
this  past  winter.  Everybody  is  happy. 

Having  it  Summer  time  all  the  time ,  is  what  having  a 
greenhouse  means.  No  place  these  days  really  seems 
complete  without  one  and  surely  one’s  happiness  isn’t. 

Send  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  then  get  used  to  the  thought  of  having  a  greenhouse  for  next  Winter. 


Hitchi 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.: 

Pennsylvania  Bldg  ,  15th  &  Chestnut  Sts 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
1170  Broadway 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

START  WITH  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  many 
years  to  grow  many  of  tlia-Tree^and  Shrubs  that  we  offer. 

WE  DO  THE  LONG  WAITING — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 
give  an  immediate  effect.  Send,  .for  Price  List. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  BXX  PHn.  A^BOLP  H I  aVpA. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


Cut  Flowers  from  the  Fall  .Garden 

( Continued  from  page  378) 

for  the  brilliance  of  color  that  may  be  had 
from  white  through  pink  and  red  almost 
to  black. 

There  is  not  very  much  to  say  about 
dahlia  culture.  They  require  primarily 
food  and  water,  but  there  must  be  good 
drainage.  Dahlias  have  no  special  insect 
pests  to  look  after,  and  if  the  ordinary 
care  of  tobacco  spray  or  whale  oil  soap  is 
used,  they  will  flourish  well.  There  is  no 
great  hurry  about  planting  dahlias.  In¬ 
deed,  one  prominent  grower  does  not  be¬ 
gin  until  the  first  of  June,  and  as  there  is 
an  extensive  amount  to  be  done,  the  plant¬ 
ing  continues  until  almost  the  first  of  July, 
and  yet  the  plants  flower  nearly  as  early 
as  if  planted  in  the  last  of  April.  About 
the  middle  of  May  is  a  desirable  time  for 
this  vicinity  of  New  York. 

As  many  of  the  varieties  are  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  it  is  worth  while  to  assure  your¬ 
self  of  results  by  sprouting  the  tubers  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  you  put  them  in 
their  permanent  location.  After  the  soil 
is  in  proper  tilth,  if  the  tubers  be  covered 
by  a  thin  layer  of  earth  in  about  a  week 
they  will  begin  to  sprout.  The  clumps 
may  then  be  separated,  and  but  one  tuber 
with  a  sturdy  sprout  placed  in  a  single 
hill.  The  tubers  should  be  placed  about 
three  feet  apart  in  a  soil  enriched  with  well 
rotted  manure  or  in  some  cases  bonemeal. 
The  situation  should  be  preferably  a  sunny 
one.  When  the  plants  begin  to  come  up 
after  the  first  leaves  appear  it  is  well  to 
snip  off  the  top  of  the  sprout  and  thus 
form  a  more  branching  growth.  For 
dahlias  have  a  tendency  to  run  to  leaf  or 
grow  tall,  spindling  stalks  that  are  apt  to 
he  blown  over  or  broken  down  by  rain. 
After  the  main  plant  has  become  well 
started  it  is  often  well  to  clip  off  any  extra 
sprouts  that  may  appear.  Dahlias  require 
staking  and  a  large,  strong  stick,  at  least 
six  feet  long,  should  be  provided.  After 
the  bloom  is  over  cut  down  the  plants  and 
dig  up  the  tubers  and  store  them  in  a  clean, 
dry  place  in  the  cellar. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  as  to  the  sorts  of 
dahlias  may  serve  to  simplify  the  purchas¬ 
ing.  Show  dahlias  are  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sort,  round,  compact  and  full  to  the 
center.  Pompon  dahlias  are  similar,  mere¬ 
ly  of  smaller  size.  Cactus  dahlias  are 
more  loosely  arranged  and  approach  the 
chrysanthemum  or  aster  in  form.  The 
petals  are  long,  twisted  and  often  termi¬ 
nate  in  points.  Decorative  dahlias  have 
a  flattish,  broad  petal  and  are  quite  ir¬ 
regular.  The  single  type  has  but  one  row 
of  petals  about  the  center  which  is  daisy¬ 
like.  The  so-called  peony  flowered  type 
resembles  the  peony  and  is  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  decorative  type  and  the  single 
broad  yellow  petals.  There  naturally  are 
too  many  excellent  varieties  to  name  them 
all,  but  to-day  the  great  variation  in  color 
and  form  of  the  cactus  types  makes  them 
the  most  popular.  The  following  list  con¬ 
tains  some  that  I  have  found  well  worth 
growing:  Kriemhilda,  a  large,  pure  white 
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cactus  type;  Yvonne  Cayeux,  an  ivory 
white  form  with  narrow  petals,  starlike; 
Schwan,  another  white,  beautifully  formed 
cactus;  Marathon,  yellow  center,  shading 
to  carmine  and  tipped  with  white,  very 
large;  Marguerite  Bouchon,  flowers  on 
long  stems,  one  of  the  finest  pink  sorts ; 
Ella  Kramer,  a  rose  pink  with  orange 
center;  H.  J.  Jones,  another  pink  sort  of 
fine  form  with  long,  narrow  petals ;  J.  H. 
Jackson,  a  favorite,  standard  type  of  ma¬ 
roon  shading  almost  to  black ;  Standard 
Bearer,  a  fiery  scarlet  with  flamelike  rays ; 
Countess  of  Lonsdale,  a  deep  salmon  red ; 
General  Buller,  deep  red  with  maroon 
petals;  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Wirth,  fine  scarlet. 

Decorative  types  :  Colosse  de  Bellecour, 
well  formed  large  flowers  of  white  shaded 
purplish ;  Delice,  one  of  the  most  famous 
pink  decorative  types,  large  flowers  of 
delicate  pink ;  Souvenir  de  Gustave  Dou- 
zon,  a  very  large  dahlia  of  an  orange  red 
shade. 

Among  the  peony  flowered  sorts : 
Geisha  is  a  remarkably  good  type,  large, 
scarlet  and  gold  with  a  ring  of  yellow  at 
the  center;  Queen  Wilhelmina,  a  large, 
pure  white  type,  and  the  Edelweiss, 
another  glistening  white  of  good  form. 

Among  the  single  forms  the  Century 
dahlias  are  particularly  fine  and  very  large. 
Scarlet  Century  and  Rose  Pink  Century 
are  excellent. 

With  the  anemones  there  is  some  care 
necessary  for  protection  from  cold  winds. 
They  require  fresh,  sandy  loam  with  a 
tendency  to  richness.  They  are  not  very 
fastidious  of  the  soil,  provided  it  is  well 
drained.  Anemones  can  be  planted  from 
early  spring  outdoors,  and  have  wonderful 
foliage  and  blossoms.  From  a  great  mass 
of  dark  green  foliage  the  flowers  rise  on 
tall,  slender  stems  and  are  wonderfully  at¬ 
tractive  when  massed  in  borders.  They 
have  the  additional  value  of  some  being 
suitable  to  shady  places.  When  the  bloom 
is  over  the  plants  should  be  cut  back  and 
some  light  mulch  protection  spread  over 
them  and  held  down  with  brush  as  they 
need  some  protection  to  keep  from  being 
winter  killed. 

The  wavy  petals  of  the  anemone  japo- 
nica  are  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  color 
and  shades,  especially  of  reds  and  pinks ; 
many  are  mottled  and  shade  to  purple. 
Some  of  the  best  varieties  are,  Queen 
Charlotte,  a  large,  silvery  pink ;  Alba,  a 
clear  white ;  Whirlwind,  semi-double 
white ;  Kriemhilda,  rose  pink ;  Prince 
Henry,  deep,  rich  pink ;  Purpurine, 
purplish  rose. 

With  these  three  mainstays  of  the  fall 
garden  one  may  well  combine  late  planted 
gladioli,  salvias,  calendula  and  cosmos. 
Cosmos  should  not  be  neglected.  The  new 
Lady  Lenox  is  a  wonderfully  attractive 
flower  of  much  greater  size  than  common 
heretofore  and  appearing  earlier.  With 
these  varieties  the  householder  need  look 
no  further  for  flowers  within  doors.  His 
needs  already  have  been  met  completely, 
for  the  types  that  have  been  mentioned  are 
sufficient  even  for  the  most  enthusiastic 
flower  grower. 
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Within  art  shade  of  this  lamp  is  concealed 
reflector  shown  below. 


This  is  a  wonderful 

Mew  Lamp 

TT  GIVES  you  in  portable 
-a-  form  (and  beautiful  de¬ 
sign,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
illustration)  the  advantages 
of  the  Eye  Comfort  (Indirect) 
Lighting  System.  You  have  seen 
this  system  of  illumination  in  the¬ 
aters,  churches,  cafes  and  other 
public  places.  Until  this  Curtis 
Portable  Lamp  was  perfected  you 
could  not  have  this  exquisite  light¬ 
ing — soft,  luxurious  and  free  from 
glare — except  by  means  of  chandeliers  and  permanent  fixtures. 

Curtis  Portable  Lamp 

Ideal  for  Living  Room,  Library,  Music  Room,  Hall  or  any  room  in  your  home 

The  Curtis  Portable  Lamp  looks  like  any 

beautiful  art  lamp.  Pedestals  and  shades  may  be  had  in 
the  most  artistic  styles  and  in  tints  to  harmonize  with  any 
decorative  scheme.  It  is  not  a  novelty,  but  conforms  to 
the  highest  modern  standards  in  appearance. 

In  use,  the  light  is  thrown  to  the  ceiling  by  the  con¬ 
cealed  opaque  X-Ray  Reflector  (the  most  powerful  made)  and  reflected 
and  diffused  to  every  part  of  the  room.  Until  you  have  enjoyed  it  you 
have  no  idea  of  its  perfection.  Every  woman  will  be  delighted  with  it. 

Write  today  for  the  Book  of  Curtis  Portable  Lamps 

This  interesting  book  is  helpful  to  every  man  and  woman  who 

wishes  to  make  home  perfect  in  its  appointments.  It  explains  the  Eye  Comfort  (indirect) 
Lighting  System  in  simple  terms  and  gives  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  Curtis  Portable 
Lamp,  with  prices.  A  copy  is  sent  you  free  on  request. 

A  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 

In  most  cities  there  is  at  least  one  dealer  licensed  to  use 
X-Ray  equipment  and  install  Eye  Comfort  (Indirect)  Lighting  Sys¬ 
tems.  Write  us  today  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you. 

Buying  a  Curtis  Portable  Lamp  is  merely  a  question  of  deciding  upon  a  pedestal  and  shade. 
It  is  connected  for  service  just  as  any  other  electric  lamp  is. 

NT/''|,T,I7  We  furnish  free  engineering  reports  on  lighting  problems.  Thousands 
1  Li  of  offices,  banks,  restaurants,  theaters,  libraries,  churches,  hotels  and  busi- 


This  Illustration  Explains 

the  Curtis  Portable  Lamp 

Pulling  switch  F  lights  the  large 
Mazda  Lamp  G  within  the  X-Ray 
Reflector  A.  The  holder  B  keeps 
the  reflector  exactly  in  the  proper 
position.  A  little  light  strikes  the 
surface  C,  illuminating  the  shade. 
This  completes  the  resemblance  to 
the  ordinary  art  lamp.  The  flood 
of  light,  reflected  to  the  ceiling,  is 
diffused  to  every  corner  of  the  room, 
making  reading  a  pleasure  and  any 
social  amusement  a  comfort.  The 
Curtis  Portable  Adapter  may  be 
placed  on  any  floor  lamp  pedestal 
and  on  many  table  lamp  pedestals 
at  small  expense.  Wiite  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 


Lighting  System.  All  information  pertaining  to  such  problems  gladly  furnished 

NATIONAL  X-RAY  REFLECTOR  CO. 

237  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
EYE  COMFORT  LIGHTING  SHOP,  16  W.  33d  St.,  New  York  (opposite  Waldorf) 
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Stained  with  Dexter  Stains 
B.  H.  Shepard,  Architect,  New  York 


Waterproof,  wear  longer,  cost  less  B 

1  ENGLISH  SHINGLE  1 


BROTHERS 

Bring  out  the  natural  beauty  of  the  wood 


Paint  conceals  the  surface,  costs  twice  as  much.  Or-  = 

dinary  stains  fade  and  run.  Dexter  Stains  are  made  of  = 

special  Dexter  preservative  oils  and  best  English  ground  == 
pigments.  Colors  cannot  fade.  Will  outlast  any  other  == 
wood  finish.  = 

Ask  your  architect.  Send  for  22  miniature  stained  e= 
shingles  and  Booklet  A.  = 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO.,  1 15  Broad  St.,  Boston  m 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 

Also  makers  of  DEX TROLITE,  the  only  WHITE  ENAM¬ 
EL  that  does  NOT  TURN  YELLOW. 

AGENTS-  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago;  F.  H.  McDonald. 

Grand  Rapids:  F.T  Crowe  &  Co..  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma. 

Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.;  R.  McC.  Bullington  &  Co.; 

Richmond;  A.  R.  Hale,  818  Hennon  Bldg.,  New  Orleans; 

Hoffschlaeger  Co.,  Honolulu;  and  DEALERS. 
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Shower  and  Needle 
Bath  arranged  in 
tiled  recess  with  por¬ 
celain  receptor  and 
water  -  tight  glass 
door. 


FROM  the  luxurious  bathroom,  equipped 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000,  to  the  small  room  with  three 
fixtures  at  $73,  Mott’s  Plumbing  meets  every 
requirement.  In  variety  of  design  it  is  a  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  possibilities  of  bathroom  equip¬ 
ment.  In  price  it  is  a  demonstration  of  true 
economy.  Mott’s  Plumbing  is  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment.  It  will  add  value  to  your  property. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

1828  EIGHTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  SUPREMACY  1013 

Fifth  Avenue  &  17th  Street,  New  York  Works  at  Trenton,  N.J. 


MODERN  is  a  booklet  of 
PLUMBING  go  pages  which 
gives  full  information  about  every 
form  of  modern  bathroom  equip¬ 
ment.  It  shows  24  model  interi¬ 
ors,  with  full  descriptions  and 
prices.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


BRANCHES :  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  De¬ 
troit.  Minneapolis,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  San  Antonio,  Atlanta, 
Seattle,  Portland  (Ore.),  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland.  O.,  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City. 
CANADA:  Mott  Company,  Limited,  134  Bleury 
Street,  Montreal,  Que. 


Start  a  Fernery 

Brighten  up  the  deep,  shady  nooks  on  your  lawn,  or  that  dark 
porch  corner — just  the  places  for  our  hardy  wild  ferns  and  wild  flower 
collections.  We  have  been  growing  them  for  25  years  and  know 
what  varieties  are  suited  to  your  conditions.  Tell  us  the  kind 
of  soil  you  have — light,  sandy,  clay — and  we  will  advise  you. 

Gillett’s  Ferns  and  Flowers 

will  give  the  charm  of  nature  to  your  yard.  These  include  not  only  hardy  wild 
ferns,  but  native  orchids,  and  flowers  for  wet  and  swampy  spots,  rocky  hillsides 
and  dry  woods.  We  also  grow  such  hardy  flowers  as  primroses,  campanulas, 
digitalis,  violets,  hepaticas,  trilliums,  and  wild  flowers  which  require  open  sunlight 
well  as  shade.  If  you  want  a  bit  of  an  old-time  wildwood  garden,  with  flowers 
ust  as  Nature  grows  them— send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  let  us  advise  you 
what  to  select  and  how  to  succeed  with  them. 

EDWARD  GILLETT®  Box  B,  South  wick.  Mass. 


A  Garden  Enemy  and  How  to 
Fight  It 

( Continued  from  page  373) 
disease  being  the  blackening  of  the  outer 
tissues  about  the  base.  Later  in  the  season 
lesions  appear  on  the  stems  toward  the 
top  where  the  disease  runs  in  from  dis¬ 
eased  buds  or  leaves  as  described  below. 

After  the  leaves  have  expanded  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  expose  tiny  buds  the  next  form 
of  the  disease  to  be  noted  begins  to  appear. 
This  is  the  “blasting”  of  the  very  young 
buds.  The  affected  buds,  at  this  time  little 
larger  than  peas,  turn  black,  cease  to  de¬ 
velop  and  wither.  Often  one  or  two  of 
the  leaflets  just  below  the  bud  turn  brown 
and  wither.  It  is  usually  the  main  bud  on 
the  stalk  that  is  thus  first  affected.  Fre¬ 
quently  secondary  buds  on  the  same  stalks 
are  also  affected  and  the  disease  extending 
down  the  stem  may  involve  a  number  of 
branches  and  leaves.  There  is  commonly 
no  external  evidence  of  the  fungus  on 
these  early  affected  buds,  but  if  the 
weather  is  moist  and  cloudy  or  the  buds  be 
placed  in  a  moist  chamber  the  spore  stalks 
of  the  parasite  will  quickly  appear,  cover¬ 
ing  the  blackened  buds  and  stems  with  the 
characteristic  gray-brown  felt. 

Buds  which  escape  this  early  infection 
may  succumb  later,  for  they  are  subject  to 
attack  up  to  the  time  they  open.  The 
larger  buds  usually  show  a  browning  of 
the  outer  green  covering  at  some  point  at 
the  lower  side  near  where  they  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  stem.  This  brown  lesion 
spreads  rapidly  upward  and  around,  in¬ 
volving  the  entire  bud  and  usually  extend¬ 
ing  down  the  stem  for  an  inch  or  more. 
The  parasite  penetrates  throughout  the 
petals  and  inner  organs  of  the  bud  turning 
them  into  a  moist  brown  mass  interwoven 
with  the  brown  moldy  mats  of  mycelium. 
On  the  surface  of  these  rotted  buds  the 
fungus  produces  a  dense  growth  of  spore 
stalks  giving  the  characteristic  gray-brown 
felt.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “bud  rot.”  Even  the 
flowers  when  fully  expanded  may  be  at¬ 
tacked  and  destroyed,  and  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  the  carpels  themselves,  after 
the  flower  has  fallen,  attacked  and  rotted 
by  this  parasite. 

The  blight  of  the  leaves,  which  is  an¬ 
other  symptom  of  this  malady,  usually  be¬ 
comes  most  pronounced  after  the  blooming 
period,  though  not  infrequently  plants 
show  this  symptom  before  flower  buds 
open.  The  lesions  on  the  leaves  usually 
appear  first  at  the  tip,  extending  back  into 
the  blade  in  a  V-form.  The  diseased 
parts  first  lose  their  green  color  and  be¬ 
come  water-soaked  in  appearance,  rapidly 
turning  to  a  dark  brown,  which  soon 
fades  to  a  light  yellowish  brown.  The  en¬ 
tire  leaflet  may  become  involved,  though 
usually  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  blade  is  affected.  The  lesions 
on  the  leaves  are  often  strikingly  marked 
by  concentric  bands  of  alternating  light 
and  dark  brown  colors.  This  same  charac¬ 
ter  is  even  more  marked  on  lesions  on  the 
stems,  especially  those  extending  down 
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from  diseased  buds  or  at  the  upper  part  of 
lesions  on  the  older  stems  at  the  base.  The 
lighter  bands  on  the  stem  lesions  may 
often  be  nearly  white. 

It  would  appear  then  that  we  have  on 
peonies  in  this  country  a  disease  very  sim¬ 
ilar  in  symptoms  to  one  more  or  less  prev¬ 
alent  in  Europe  but  caused  by  a  different 
fungus.  That  the  fungus  causing  the 
American  disease  is  a  botrytis  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  That  it  occurs  every  year  as 
a  parasite  on  strong,  actively-growing 
peonies  we  have  repeatedly  observed.  That 
under  especially  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  it  may  become  epidemic  is  a  matter 
of  record.  We  have  made  many  inocula¬ 
tions  of  isolated  healthy  plants  with  pure 
cultures  of  this  fungus  and  obtained  the 
characteristic  rotting  of  the  buds  and 
stems. 

This  fungus  forms  sclerotia,  small  black, 
hard  masses  of  interwoven  cell  threads 
within  the  diseased  stems.  These  sclero¬ 
tia  serve  to  carry  the  fungus  through  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  they  germinate, 
sending  forth  numerous  spore  stalks  which 
bear  heads  of  conidia  or  spores.  These 
spores  formed  on  the  old  stems  are  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  young 
stems  as  they  come  up  and  so  are  readily 
borne  by  wind,  splashing  raindrops  or  in¬ 
sects  to  the  young  stalks,  where  in  mois¬ 
ture  they  germinate,  sending  forth  a  mi¬ 
nute  germ  tube  which  penetrates  the  suc¬ 
culent  tissues  of  the  stem.  This  increases 
and  by  the  secretion  of  a  violent  toxin 
kills  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  thus  making 
available  food  for  further  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  From  within  the  dead,  rotted 
tissues  there  are  now  sent  forth  to  the 
outside,  multitudes  of  tiny  branched  tree¬ 
like  stalks  on  which  are  borne  numerous 
conidia  which  are  carried  to  the  young 
buds  most  probably  by  ants  which  frequent 
these  buds  for  the  sweet,  sticky  secretion 
which  covers  them.  Climbing  up  diseased 
stems  the  ants  become  dusted  with  con¬ 
idia  and  leave  some  behind  when  walking 
over  the  sticky  buds.  That  ants  may  carry 
these  spores  was  shown  by  capturing  some 
on  diseased  plants  and  letting  them  walk 
over  the  surface  of  sterile  agar  on  which 
we  thus  obtained  pure  cultures  of  the 
botrytis. 

In  the  secretion  on  the  buds,  in  rain  or 
dew  these  spores  germinate  and  infect  the 
bud  as  they  did  the  stems.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  several  crops  of  conidia  are  produced 
during  the  season,  spreading  the  parasite 
throughout  the  plantings,  and  if  the 
weather  be  moist  and  cloudy  an  epidemic 
of  the  disease  follows. 

From  what  we  now  know  of  the  life 
habits  of  the  parasite  the  following  con¬ 
trolling  measures  are  to  be  suggested : 

_  First,  the  removal  and  destruction  of  all 
diseased  parts  as  fast  as  they  appear,  be¬ 
fore  spores  are  formed.  The  destruction 
of  all  tops  toward  the  end  of  the  season  is 
especially  desirable,  as  in  this  way  the 
sclerotia  by  which  the  parasite  is  carried 
over  winter  and  which  are  formed  in  the 
dead  stems,  will  be  destroyed.  Cut  the 
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For  the  Home  of  Refinement —  ^ 

the  hardware  of  quality.  The  key  hole  in 
the  knob  and  the  fine  mechanical  features 
suit  the  man  who  knows.  The  appearance, 
the  security  and  the  little  key  please  the 
housewife.  The  ease  of  application  pleases  the  workman. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 

Division 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


P.  &  F.  Corbin 
of  New  York 


P.  &  F.  Corbin  Division 
Philadelphia 


The  Lunt-Moss  Pneumatic  System 
of  Water  Supply  for  Country  Homes 

operated  by  hand,  gasoline,  electric  pump  or  by  windmill, 
is  more  and  more  in  demand.  It  yields  running  water  for 
faucets,  bath,  water  closets,  barn,  garden  and  lawn,  also 
hot  water — in  connection  with  range — for  bath,  kitchen, 
laundry,  etc. 

A  Great  Fire  Protection. 

We  supply  Electric  Light  Outfits  for  country  homes;  also  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines  for  farm  purposes — wood  sawing,  bone  cutting,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  56  AND  LET  OUR 
ENGINEERS  FIGURE  OUT  YOUR  NEEDS. 


LUNT-MOSS  CO.,  43  So.  Market  St.,  Boston.  N.  Y.  Office  and  Salesroom:  37  Warren  St. 
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House  paint,  to  be 
good,  must  be  smooth 
as  silk  and  opaque  as 
ivory.  Both  qualities 
result  largely  from 
fineness. 

Dutch  Boy  White 
Lead  sifts  through 
finest  silk —  28,000 
microscopic  holes  to 
the  inch.  With  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil  it 
makes  the  smoothest, 
most  opaque  paint. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead — nuhite  in 
the  keg  —  any  color  you  ivant  to 
make  it  on  the  house. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steel  kegs,  12 Yz,  25,  50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch  Boy  Linseed 
Oil,  1  and  5  gallon  sealed  cans.  Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  “Painting  Helps  18,”  full  of  paint  facts.  Includes  catalogue  of  150 
beautiful  stencils  for  walls.  We  have  retained  a  competent  decorator  to  give  advice.  Free 
to  you.  Send  us  description  of  house  or  rooms  to  be  decorated. 


Cleveland  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 


Cincinnati 


£  . 

%  >■  - 

*  I-*  1I1S  Catalog  contains  a  volume  of  information  regarding 
Trees  and  Plants  for  Rock  Gardens,  Old-Fashioned  Gar¬ 
dens,  Seashore  Planting  and  Ground  Covering  under  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  and  Shrubbery.  Gives  also  suggestive  planting 
plans  and  planting  lists  for  Rose  Gardens,  Herbaceous  Gardens 
and  Suburban  Estates.  Names  and  describes  desirable  Trees 
and  Shrubs  with  Ornamental  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants,  Trees  for 
Orchard  and  Forest  Planting,  new  and  old  varieties  of  Roses 
and  Climbing  Vines.  Copy  sent  Free  upon  request. 

We  grow  in  quantity  every  hardy  Tree  or  Plant  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Correspondence  Invited. 

The  New  England  Nurseries  Co.,  Dept.  K 

BEDFORD,  MASS. 

stems  close  to  the  ground  or  break  front 
the  crowns. 

Secondly,  spray  the  plants  thoroughly  as- 
soon  as  the  stems  come  up  and  again 
when  buds  begin  to  show ;  make  a  third 
spraying  just  before  the  buds  begin  to- 
open  and  a  fourth  after  blossoming,  to 
protect  the  leaves.  These  sprayings- 
should  be  made  ahead  of  rain  periods  and 
should  be  thorough.  The  best  fungicide 
to  be  used  is  yet  to  be  determined.  One- 
naturally  thinks  of  Bordeaux.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  stains  the  plants  and  gives  them  an 
unsightly  appearance. 


The  Garden  for  the  English  Type 
of  House 

( Continued  from  page  383) 

border  of  white  phlox  back  of  the  sweet 
old  day  lily  that  pours  out  such  a  stream 
of  fragrance  at  night  especially,  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  garden  in  our  climate, 
whereas  many  of  the  plants  for  which 
English  gardens  are  most  famous,  would 
not  do  well  enough  to  make  them  worth 
the  planting. 

It  is  not  therefore  what  is  planted ;  it  is 
the  manner  in  which  those  things  that  will 
grow  and  thrive  are  planted,  that  counts 
in  making  the  garden  about  a  house  of 
the  English  type.  Of  flowers  we  may  al¬ 
most  say  there  can  never  be  too  many 
every  nook  and  cranny  should  be  filled, 
just  as  these  pictures  show.  Vines  and 
roses  and  fruits  should  climb  the  walls; 
walks  should  be  direct,  and  the  material 
of  which  they  are  laid  should  be  in  itself 
interesting  and  beautiful- — or  so  handled 
that  beauty  becomes  an  attribute  of  it,  in 
its  relation  with  the  earth  and  the  grass;, 
boundaries  must  be  real  and  decided — 
either  walls,  fences  or  hedges,  neatly  kept 
and  business-like ;  and  exquisite  neatness 
must  reign,  without  a  hint  of  that  puri¬ 
tanical  stiffness  which  some  confuse  with 
neatness.  This  last  is  of  all  the  directions- 
perhaps  the  least  easy  to  follow.  Without 
trying  to  go  into  it  too  explicitly,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  the  stiffness  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  if  just  ordinary  care  is  given  the 
garden.  It  is  when  the  gardener  under¬ 
takes  to  make  of  it  a  place  that  shall  ac¬ 
cord  for  spotlessness  with  the  indoors- 
that  it  grows  unendurablv  prim.  All  that 
is  ugly  or  unattractive  should  be  kept  out 
of  it — such  as  faded  flower  heads  and 
dead  leaves  or  branches ;  but  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  flowers  must  not  be  interfered' 
with.  This  is  one  of  those  subtleties  which 
it  seems  so  hard  to  put  into  words.  The 
English  garden  is  never  stiff  because  the 
gardener  knows  flowers  and  loves  them — 
and  knows  to  what  extent  he  is  justified 
in  restraining  them,  or  helping  them  to 
stand  up  in  their  tracks.  He  stops  short 
of  prim  repression,  just  as  an  inspired 
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teacher  stops  short  of  the  same  thing  in 
handling  a  group  of  high  spirited  chil¬ 
dren;  but  who  shall  say  how  this  is  done? 

All  gardening  is  really  from  within — 
within  the  gardener — out.  This  more 
than  all  else,  is  the  key  to  successfully  re¬ 
producing  any  kind  of  garden,  for  any 
type  of  house.  To  secure  for  the  English 
cottage,  or  more  pretentious  dwelling,  the 
garden  which  suits  it  exactly  is  therefore 
more  a  matter  of  individual  ideals,  after 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  common 
and  usual  English  garden  are  understood, 
than  of  anything  else.  Flowers,  flowers, 
flowers — these  are  essential  to  this  type  of 
garden;  flowers  around  the  dwelling  and 
on  the  dwelling  and  wherever  there  is 
space  for  root  hold.  Adopt  this  ideal — 
then  learn  to  know  and  love  the  individual 
flowers,  and  the  plants  whereon  they 
grow.  Learn  to  garden  with  real  cultural 
skill  as  well  as  with  an  esthetic  sense ; 
unite  the  garden  with  the  house  by  direct 
walks ;  do  away  with  steps  into  the  house 
wherever  possible — and  the  type  of  gar¬ 
den  which  suits  the  English  type  of  house 
will  grow  up  a  part  of  your  home,  almost 
without  your  knowing  that  it  has  done  so. 


Success  with  Asters 

( Continued  from  page  389) 

stone  lime  each  in  two  quarts  of  water. 
Stir  well  when  dissolving  and  while  mix¬ 
ing  the  two  half-gallons  of  liquids.  In 
slaking  lime,  add  but  a  little  water  at  a 
time,  as  it  generates  great  heat,  stirring 
till  all  lumps  are  slaked.  Slaked  lime 
should  be  kept  covered  with  water  until  it 
is  used.  Another  remedy  is  equal  parts  of 
freshly-slaked  lime  and  flowers  of 
sulphur,  mixed  and  placed  in  a  coarse  bag, 
and  shaken  thinly  upon  the  foliage.  A111- 
moniacal  copper  carbonate  is  also  valuable 
and  it  does  not  discolor  the  leaves  as  does 
Bordeaux.  Whatever  cure  is  applied,  it  is 
important  to  remove  and  burn  all  affected 
leaves,  or  other  parts  of  the  plant  when 
possible,  before  using.  Destroy  plants  in 
which  the  disease  is  much  advanced,  to 
prevent  its  spread. 

Give  a  plant  good  soil  and  it  will  better 
withstand  the  attacks  of  its  foes,  says  an 
authority  on  horticulture. 

Dig  a  deep  hole  for  compost,  throwing 
into  it  from  early  spring  till  fall  all  vege¬ 
table  kitchen  refuse,  such  as  potato  par¬ 
ings,  rhubarb  leaves,  pea-pods,  corn-husks 
— even  tea  and  coffee-grounds — faded 
flowers,  dead  leaves,  etc. ;  sprinkle  each 
layer  liberally  with  lime  ;  and  you  will  soon 
have  a  mass  of  the  rich,  humus-bearing 
material  that  asters  crave.  Save  all  the 
grass-clippings  and  add  them  to  this  stuff, 
or  pile  them  up  alone — mixed  with  lime 
or  wood-ashes,  or  not,  as  you  please,  and 
let  them  decay  till  like  black  earth.  This 
is  more  valuable  for  asters  than  any  stable 
manure,  whether  added  to  sand  or  clay.  In 


1-M  TRANSITE  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 


are  practically  indestructible  because  made  of  indestructible  minerals.  They  are  moulded 
into  one  solid,  compact,  homogeneous  mass  under  tremendous  hydraulic  pressure  from 
a  composition  of  Asbestos  and  Portland  Cement.  J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles 
never  rot,  warp,  split,  curl  or  decay.  According  to  engineering  authorities  the  more 
severe  the  weather  conditions,  the  harder  and  stronger  these  shingles  become,  be¬ 
cause  such  conditions  tend  to  hasten  the  setting  or  crystallizing  of  the  cement  or 
binding  material. 

Supplied  76"  thick  with  smooth  edges  and  %"  thick  with  rough  edges;  in  sizes 
and  shapes  to  meet  all  requirements,  in  colors  of  slate,  natural  gray,  green  and  Indian 
red.  Our  latest  booklet,  ‘‘The  Roof  Everlasting,”  will  be  forwarded  upon  request. 
Write  our  nearest  branch. 
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Crude  Asbestos 
Fireproof  —  Indestructible 

Asbestos  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  elements  for  centuries  without  the 
slightest  deterioration, 


Portland  Cement 
Fireproof  —  Indestructible 
Portland  Cement  was  used  by  the  Romans 
2000  years  ago  in  structures  which  are  still 
extant. 


MAKE  sure  they  are  safe  and 
sound.  How  serious,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  be  the  loss  of 
a  beautiful  old  life  friend  like  the  one 
above.  A  little  timely  care  will  insure 
the  preservation  of  your  tree  friends 
— friends  that  only  a  lifetime  can  re¬ 
place. 

Let  us  send  one  of  our  inspectors. 


He  will  go  carefully  over  your  trees 
and  advise  the  care  they  need. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  expert 
treesmen  who  can  do  your  work  skil¬ 
fully  and  expeditiously. 

Send  for  our  Booklet — “Trees;  The 
Care  They  Should  Have” — and  ar¬ 
range  for  an  early  inspection  so  we 
can  arrange  for  its  early  attention. 
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“61”  Floor  Varnish  gives  a  tough,  durable  The  delightful  simplicity  of  your  woodwork 
■  finish  that  does  not  scratch  nor  show  heel  marks  and  furniture  made  white  with  Yitralite,  The 

1  on  old  or  new  floors  andlinoleums.  Withstands  Long-Life  IV kite  Enamel,  will  gratify  your  sense 

;  repeated  washing  and  requires  almost  no  care  of  true  “homey-ness”  at  small  cost.  Yitralite 

:  at  all.  Easy  to  apply  and  hard  to  wear  out.  will  not  crack  nor  chip. 

Send  for  Free  Floor  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel  Vitralite  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 

;  finished  with  “61”  and  test  it  yourself.  Hit  it  showing  its  porcelain-like  gloss,  sent  free, 

withahammer — youmay  dent  the  wood  but  the  Vitralite  is  easy  to  apply  and  does  not  show 

varnish  won’t  crack.  Another  booklet,  Deco-  brush  marks  nor  turn  yellow,  whether  used 

rat'vve  Interior  Finishing  will  interest  you.  inside  or  outside,  on  wood,  metal  or  plaster. 

Sent  free  upon  request.  Absolutely  waterproof. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  painters,  specified  by  architects,  sold  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert- Inc.,  117  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  61  CourtwrightSt.,  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
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Tfie  Cromwell 

A  design  of  beautiful  simplicity. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Successor  to  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Send  for 

catalogue  “  E-25. 


my  opinion,  horse-manure  should  never  be 
used  if  avoidable  where  asters  are  to  be 
grown ;  and  then  only  when  so  old  that  its 
value  lies  chiefly  in  the  humus  it  will 
furnish.  Well-rotted  cow-manure  will 
serve;  but  the  fresh  article  is  likely  to 
breed  aster  disease. 

Asters  seem  to  do  best  in  the  cooler 
climate  of  the  New  England  states  and 
Canada.  I  find  that  sunshine  all  day  is 
unfavorable  to  their  most  complete  de¬ 
velopment.  In  seasons  of  normal  heat, 
exposed  to  the  sun  from  morning  to  night, 
sooner  or  later,  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
my  asters  become  infested  with  aphides, 
green,  black  or  bluish.  The  remedy  for 
these  is  a  spraying  with  tobacco  tea  or  an 
application  of  tobacco  dust.  But  even  in 
the  case  of  aster  ills,  I  regard  prevention 
as  better  than  cure.  So  now  I  plant  them 
where  they  will  have  the  sunshine  only 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  day. 

Frequent  cultivation  is  of  benefit  to 
asters.  Keep  the  ground  about  them  well- 
stirred.  In  weather  abnormally  warm,  the 
soil  may  be  mulched  with  grass-clippings 
or  like  material.  This  not  only  keeps  down 
the  weeds,  but  conserves  moisture,  and 
while  not  ornamental,  is  of  value  when 
they  must  be  planted  in  a  very  sunny  posi¬ 
tion,  or  when  the  weather  is  dry. 

Asters  should  not  be  grown  in  the  same 
place  two  years  in  succession. 

They  are  fond  of  water,  and  the  soil 
where  they  grow  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  and  never  allowed  to  dry  out.  Tiny 
seedlings  must  be  watered  with  some  dis¬ 
cretion.  Too  much  water  in  their  case 
causes  damping  off. 

The  tall  varieties  of  asters  will  need 
staking  if  the  season  is  one  of  much  wind 
and  rain. 

As  is  true  of  the  rose,  the  aster  has  an 
enemy  very  difficult  to  combat,  and  like 
that  foe,  it  is  a  beetle,  sometimes  black, 
sometimes  striped,  but  always  elusive. 
Nowhere  in  nature  is  delay  more  danger¬ 
ous.  His  ravages  are  as  swift  as  those 
of  the  plague.  As  soon  as  he  is  noticed 
at  his  unholy  work,  provide  yourself  with 
a  pan  of  water,  into  which  kerosene  has 
been  put,  and  knock  or  jar  him  off  into  it. 
Coal  oil  does  not  agree  with  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  he  will  never  eat  again  after  he 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  In  the  early 
morning,  the  beetle  is  comparatively  slug¬ 
gish  and  his  destruction  can  be  more  easily 
compassed ;  but  it  won’t  be  safe  to  wait 
for  morning  if  he  begins  his  operations  on 
the  flowers  in  the  afternoon. 

August  is  the  only  month  when  I  have 
had  trouble  with  the  aster-beetle.  Nowa¬ 
days  I  avoid  its  depredations  either  by 
early  or  by  late  sowing.  Asters  may  be 
sown  in  a  hot-bed  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  April,  and  they  will  then  bloom  in 
July,  if  the  weather  conditions  are  ordi¬ 
narily  favorable.  I  have  started  asters  in 
boxes  in  the  house  soon  after  the  first  of 
April  with  good  results.  But  the  aster  is 
a  lover  of  fresh  air.  In  the  dry,  over¬ 
heated  atmosphere  of  living-rooms,  the 
plants  are  liable  to  damp  off.  When  they 
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have  shown  symptoms  of  this  trouble,  I 
have  sprinkled  wood-ashes  over  the  soil 
around  them,  but  sparingly,  for  they  were 
mere  infants,  and  have  checked  the  mortal¬ 
ity,  even  when  I  could  not  save  all. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  is  another  specific  for 
the  minute  fungus  which  causes  damping 
off.  It  should  be  dug  in  around  the  little 
plants,  using  only  a  small  quantity  at  a 
time.  • 

Personally  I  prefer  the  late  sowing. 

In  open  ground,  asters  may  be  sown  as 
late  as  the  last  week  of  May  or  the  first 
of  June.  The  seed  germinates  easily,  usu¬ 
ally  in  from  five  to  seven  days,  but  often 
in  less  time.  Unless  the  weather  is  very 
warm  and  dry,  asters  may  be  sown  up  to 
the  first  of  June ;  and  they  will  then  bloom 
in  September,  after  the  aster-beetle  has 
paid  its  annual  visit.  This,  at  least,  is  my 
experience.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of 
varieties  whose  season  of  bloom  is  August. 
Some  Peony  Perfection  asters  sown  one 
year  on  June  the  first  were  in  blossom  as 
late  as  the  first  week  of  October,  and  flow¬ 
ered  without  molestation. 

The  late  branching  sort  are,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  most  desirable  kind,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  beauty  of  form  and  coloring,  but 
because  they  bloom  in  September,  when 
the  aster  beetle  has  ceased  from  troubling, 
and  when  most  of  the  flowers  have  lived 
out  their  little  day  of  life. 

I  have  recently  seen  recommended  a 
solution  of  arsenate  of  lead-paste  in  water 
— one  tablespoonful,  slightly  rounded,  to 
one  gallon  of  water — to  be  used  as  a  spray 
for  the  combating  of  this,  the  aster’s  most 
troublesome  pest.  Lead  arsenate  may  now 
be  bought  in  comparatively  small  quanti¬ 
ties  at  a  first-class  seedsman’s.  How  it 
affects  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  aster- 
beetle,  I  am  not  qualified  to  state ;  but  I 
can  testify  that  it  is  deadly  to  caterpillars. 

Although  there  is  almost  an  infinite  vari¬ 
ety  of  form,  the  classification  made  by 
Professor  Bailey  may  simplify  the  matter 
of  judging  varieties,  even  though  to-day 
some  of  these  divisions  are  combined: 

I — A  flower  with  flat  strap-shaped  rays 
loosely  bound — 

a.  Rays  incurved  or  ball  shaped, 

b.  Spreading  or  reflex. 

II — Tubular  or  quilled  asters,  in  which  all 
but  the  outer  ray  of  florets  have 
tubular  corollas — 

a.  The  inner  florets  short,  the  outer 

flat  and  longer, 

b.  All  the  florets  elongated  or 

quilled. 

The  Comet  type,  a  variety  embraced  in 
Section  I,  is  very  popular,  and  is  obtained 
in  great  size  and  various  forms.  Its  rays 
are  flat  and  curled  at  the  end,  and  some  are 
twisted  beautifully,  like  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  The  branching  type,  when  used  in 
catalogs,  refers  to  the  form  of  the  plant, 
which  grows  almost  like  a  wide-spreading 
bush  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  tall.  Most 
of  the  branching  type  of  asters  are  late 
flowering.  Both  this  sort  and  the  Comet 
are  now  to  be  had  in  a  dwarf  form 


No- Rim  -  Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 

Cost  $1,000,000 

It  has  cost  at  least  one  million  dollars  to  perfect  the 
Goodyear  tire. 

It  is  costing  us  still  one  hundred  thousand  yearly  for 
research  and  experiment. 

That’s  how  Goodyears  won  top  place  in  Tiredom.  That’s 
why  these  tires,  after  men  have  used  two  million  of  them, 
far  outsell  all  others. 


What  You  See 

You  can  see  that  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
make  rim-cutting  impossible.  That’s  an 
enormous  saving. 

With  old-type  tires,  rim-cutting  ruins 
23  per  cent. 

You  can  see  the  oversize.  And  that  10 
per  cent,  oversize,  under  average  condi¬ 
tions,  adds  25  per  cent,  to  the  tire  mileage. 
Those  savings  need  no  argument.  They 
are  too  apparent. 

Hidden  Worth 

But  there  are  other  savings,  worked  out 
by  countless  tests. 

We  have  compared,  by  actual  mileage, 
240  formulas  and  fabrics.  Every  method 
and  process  known  to  tire  making  has 
been  compared  with  every  other. 

We  use  a  machine  for  wrapping  tires, 


so  every  inch  of  every  tire  gets  exactly 
equal  tension. 

In  proving  these  things  we’ve  worn  out 
hundreds  of  tires  on  testing  machines  in 
our  factory. 

After  14  Years 

After  14  years  of  this  ceaseless  better¬ 
ment,  Goodyears  now  rule  Tiredom.  The 
demand  has  doubled  and  doubled  as  men 
found  them  out. 

Last  year’s  sales  by  far  exceeded  our 
previous  twelve  years  put  together.  And 
the  users’  demand  so  far  this  year  is  run¬ 
ning  double  last. 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.  It  will  be  your  verdict  when  you 
-  test  these  tires.  _ _ 

Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book — 
i4th-year  edition.  It  tells  all  known  ways 
to  economize  on  tires. 
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THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  In  103  Principal  Cities.  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Residence  of  Mr,  Hayes  D.  Lamb,  Norwich,  Conn. 

PARKER,  PRESTON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Branch,  501 


A  Shingle  Stain  that  lasts  Ten  years  must  be  good.  The  house 
illustrated  here  was  stained  ten  years  ago  with 

PARKER,  PRESTON  &  CO.’S 
Art  in  Shingle  Stains 

and  looks  well  today.  This  is  the  Shingle  Stain  you  want.  Try 
it!  Waterproof  and  Odorless — free  from  unpleasant  odor — sheds 
water  like  a  duck’s  back;  thereby  keeping  out  dampness  and  ex¬ 
tending  life  of  shingles  many  years.  Made  from  Pure  Linseed 
Oil  and  our  own  protective  Waterproof  Liquid  Combination. 

Colors  of  highest  richness  and  artistic  beauty,  and  extremely 
durable,  creating  a  beautiful  picture  of  your  home.  Write  for 
Cabinet  “H”  of  Artistic  Colors,  free. 

Parker’s  Floor  Coating  prevents  Dust  Evil.  A  color  treatment 
on  Cement,  Concrete  and  all  Interior  and  Exterior  floors.  As¬ 
bestos  Shingle  Coating,  Adamant  Cement,  Brick  and  Plaster  Coat¬ 
ing,  Weatherproof  Coating,  Waterproof  Flat  Brick  Stains. 

Manufacturers  Paint  Specialties  Norwich,  Conn. 
FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Use  of  Cement 

about  a 

Suburban  Home 

will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  make 
the  place  beautiful.  Concrete  structures  look 
clean,  their  colors  and  lines  blend  effectively 
with  the  landscape;  and  they  improve  with 
exposure.  Unless  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
spent  upon  wood,  it  deteriorates  and  looks 
shabby.  Concrete  costs  nothing  for  repairs — 
is  fireproof,  vermin  proof,  sanitary. 

If  you  have  stables,  garages,  porches,  side- 
walks,  gateways,  fence  posts,  etc.,  to  build  or  rebuild 
on  your  place,  write  us  for  full  information  about 
the  use  of  concrete,  its  cost  and  desirability.  Y ou 
will  be  pleased  at  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 

I  lUIUPnr  A  I  PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


It  is  always  reliable.  We  invite  inquiries  on  any 
subject  relating  to  the  use  of  cement.  The  follow¬ 
ing  free  booklets  are  full  of  interest  and  information: 

Concrete  Silos  Concrete  Sidewalks 

Concrete  Surfaces  Concrete  in  the  Country 

Small  Farm  Buildings  of  Concrete 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  -  72  W.  Adams  Street 

PITTSBURGH  -  -  -  Frick  Budding 

MINNEAPOLIS  -  Security  Bank  Building 

PLANTS  AT  CHICAGO  AND  PITTSBURGH 
ANNUAL  OUTPUT  12,0  0  0.0  0  0  BARRELS 
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The  Finest  Selection  in  America  for  Lawn  and 
Garden  Planting.  More  than  600  Acres  of 
Choicest  Nursery  Produce. 

We  will  make  a  planting  plan  of  your  place,  selecting  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.,  suitable  to  soil  and  situation,  and  give  you  the 
exact  cost  of  planting  and  proper  time  to  plant. 

Write  for  Catalog  D 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Company 

Est.  1843  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Inc.  1903 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME  GROUNDS 

Ornamental,  deciduous,  shade  and  weeping  trees,  Flowering  shrubs,  Barberry. 
Privet,  Evergreen,  Conifers,  Hardy  trailing  vines,  Climbers,  Fruit  trees,  Berry 
bushes,  Roses,  Hardy  garden  plants,  Etc. 


which  is  desirable  for  borders,  the  others 
being  well  suited  for  massing  also.  Since 
various  growers  have  been  at  work  per¬ 
fecting  the  varieties,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  some  of  the  more  common  sorts 
of  special  merit : 

Crego’s  Giant,  a  branching  sort,  is  a 
great,  large-flowered,  fluffy  blossom  with 
the  center  petals  reflexed  and  curling.  It 
may  be  had  in  all  colors,  and  blooms  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Victoria,  one  of  the  earlier  flowering 
kinds,  has  reflex  petals  and  bears  from  ten 
to  twenty  well-shaped  flowers  on  a  pyra¬ 
midal  bush. 

Truffaut’s  Peony  Flowered  Perfection 
has  very  large  double  flowers  with  in¬ 
curved  petals,  and  in  its  richer  colors  re¬ 
sembles  a  peony.  It  grows  to  be  two  feet 
tall. 

The  simple  branching  type  bears  double 
flowers  on  long  stems  in  the  early  fall  and 
grows  to  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 

The  sort  known  as  Crimson  Rose  or 
Violet  King  is  a  popular  form  of  the 
Comet  type,  bearing  flowers  almost  four 
inches  in  diameter  on  eighteen-inch  stems, 
a  full  center  blossom  with  the  center  petals 
twisted. 

The  Daybreak  asters  are  ball-like  in 
shape,  stiffly  erect  on  long  stems  with  in¬ 
curved  petals.  Flowers  are  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  excellent  for 
cutting  and  come  to  bloom  in  August. 
There  are  colored  forms  of  this  flower.  A 
late  improvement  is  known  as  the  Ostrich 
Plume  or  Ostrich  Feather  variety,  and  has 
light  feathery  petals,  long  and  twisted, 
gracefully  formed  and  loose. 


The  Best  Use  of  Annuals 

( Continued  from  page  385) 

necessitate  or  warrant.  Whether  the 
hardy  scheme  be  formal  or  informal,  a 
vast  amount  of  experience  in  the  effect  of 
massing  blossoms  and  foliage,  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  colors  and  the  meaning  of  sky¬ 
lines  and  vistas  is  to  be  had  in  this  way. 

You  want  to  know,  perhaps,  how  small 
tapering  evergreens  would  define  certain 
garden  formality,  or  would  look  in  an  ir¬ 
regular  grouping.  Experiment  with  the 
annual  that  is  well  named  summer  cypress 
( Kochia  trichophylla) .  The  color  is  light 
green,  changing  to  a  reddish  tint  in  au¬ 
tumn,  but  with  the  needed  form  there  the 
imagination  can  do  the  rest.  Or  if  you 
want  to  get  the  effect  of  low  shrubs,  use 
the  bushy  four  o'clock,  which  is  a  better 
annual  (really  a  non-hardy  perennial)  than 
it  appears  to  be  when  used  separately  in 
any  of  the  self-colored  varieties.  Put  to 
a  practical  test,  the  color  value  of  sheets 
of  low  bloom  by  planting  the  blood-red 
Drummond’s  phlox  or  the  orange  esch- 
scholzia,  the  value  of  irregular  spikes 
with  larkspur,  of  rayed  blossoms  with 
Brachycorne  iberidifolia,  of  blossoms 
thrown  up  on  long  stems  with  sweet  sul- 
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tan,  of  scattered  bloom  with  cosmos,  of 
.clouds  of  tiny  blossoms  with  schizanthus 
.and  of  pastel  shades  with  scabiosa.  Work 
nut  formal  effects  with  such  annuals  as 
the  China  aster,  candytuft,  stock,  godetia, 
:alonsoa,  tall  and  dwarf  zinnia,  chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  lupine  and  French  and  African 
marigold — any  that  are  not  of  sprawling 
growth.  With  a  little  study  it  will  not  be 
.difficult  to  find  comparative  material. 

A  garden  all  of  annuals  is  also  a  desira¬ 
ble  expedient  when  a  place  is  rented  for  a 
season.  Perennials,  of  course,  can  be  set 
out  temporarily  and  removed  with  the  rest 
.of  the  household  belongings — this  is  done 
.every  year — but  the  plan  is  not  always 
practical.  Most  would  prefer  to  plant  an¬ 
nuals  and  leave  the  problem  of  garden 
permanence  to  the  next  comer.  Again, 
•this  kind  of  a  garden  is  a  welcome  alter¬ 
native  when  a  new  place  is  in  its  first  sea¬ 
son  and  there  is  either  not  the  time  for 
permanent  planting  or  else  a  definite 
scheme  is  left  to  future  decision. 

Then  there  is  the  country  home  that  is 
occupied  only  from  late  June  to  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  garden  could  still  be  hardy, 
.out  of  the  abundance  of  summer-blooming 
perennials,  if  there  is  anyone  to  give  it  the 
necessary  spring  and  autumn  care ;  but 
annuals,  and  bedding  plants  treated  as 
such,  are  sometimes  to  be  preferred  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

Whether  it  is  well  to  possess  a  garden 
of  annuals  simply  to  have  it  all  annuals 
is  something  that  no  one  can  decide  for 
.another.  Without  question,  it  may  be  a 
garden  of  superlative  beauty ;  on  the 
Riviera  are  great  borders  that  prove  this 
— borders  composed  of  drifts  and  other 
irregular  sections  of  some  of  the  most 
strikingly  effective  annuals,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  as  careful  as  if  permanent  ma¬ 
terial  were  employed.  Like  proof  was  of¬ 
fered  at  the  international  flower  show  of 
1911  in  London,  where  there  were  group¬ 
ings  of  annuals  that  could  not  be  surpassed 
with  perennials. 

The  disadvantage  of  a  garden  of  an¬ 
nuals  is  not  any  limitation  of  esthetic  po¬ 
tentiality  ;  it  is  its  impermanence,  necessi¬ 
tating  complete  making  over  and  repetition 
of  expense  every  year,  and  a  minimum 
season.  The  last  is  the  great,  and  uncon¬ 
querable,  disadvantage;  July  is  at  hand 
before  much  bloom  can  be  counted  on.  and 
of  the  few  species  available  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  not  all  can  stand  frost 
without  protection.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  annuals,  hardy  and  half  hardy.  The 
latter  are  too  tender  to  put  plants  in  the 
ground  until  near  the  end  of  May,  so  that 
getting  them  started  under  glass  does  not 
help  the  matter  of  May  bloom.  Hardy 
annuals  are  so  by  comparison  with  the 
other  class,  not  in  the  sense  that  most  of 
the  cultivated  perennials  are.  The  few 
that  are  really  hardy,  surviving  through 
late  seedlings  of  the  previous,  hurry  their 
blooming  very  little. 

In  the  circumstances,  why  not  let  the 
garden  of  annuals  belie  its  name,  just  as 
-the  hardy  garden  does  without  compunc- 
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in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
all  kinds  of  buildings,  sup¬ 
port  these  statements.  Pierce 
Boilers  are  made  in  so  many 
styles  and  sizes  that  every 
heating  problem  may  be 


efficiently  and  economically 
met.  Ask  any  competent 
steamfitter  to  tell  you  about 
Pierce  Boilers  and  give  you 
the  cost  to  install  the  size 
and  style  your  house  requires. 
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A  JVimer  for  the  man 
who  is  about  to  build 
p  house  or  make  an 
old  house  comfortable 


PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 


242  James  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Branches  in  all 
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Send  for  this 
Hea*  Primer 

A  book  for  all 
who  were  cold  last 
winter,  as  well  as 
those  who  paid  too 
much  for  their 
heat.  It’s  free. 
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Residence  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Reardon,  Wellesley,  Mass,  Mr.  Clinton  Noble,  Boston,  Mass.,  architect. 
Comfortably  and  economically  heated  with  a  Pierce  American  Steam  Boiler  and  twenty-two  radiators. 


— a  big  yearly  fuel  saving 
— clean,  uniform,  adequate  heat 
— freedom  from  constant  attendance 
and  repairs 


The  Pierce 
American 

A  steam  boiler  of 
the  sectional  type. 
Also  built  for  hot 
water. 


You  pay  for  a  Pierce  Heating 
Equipment  but  once.  But  what 
you  pay  buys — 


Stained  with  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 
F.  H.  Brioos,  Arch't,  Plandome,  L.  /.,  N.  Y. 


Moss-green  and  Tile-red  Roofs 
Bungalow-brown  and  Silver-gray  Walls 

and  many  other  beautiful  and  artistic  color-combina¬ 
tions  that  you  cannot  get  with  paint,  are  made  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 


They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint,  and  look  twice 
as  well.  The  colors  are  softer  and  richer,  with  no  glaze  or 
“painty”  effect,  and  the  Creosote  thoroughly  preserves  the 
wood.  They  are  the  original,  genuine  Creosote  Stains,  made 
of  refined  Creosote,  and  strong,  lasting  colors  finely  ground 
in  pure  linseed  oil.  Avoid  the  cheap,  tawdry  colors  and 
dangerous  inflammability  of  the  kerosene  oil  imitations. 


You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Send  for  free  samples  of  stained  wood. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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GUARANTEED 
^  PLUMBING 


FIXTURES 


nPHE  bathroom  made  sanitary  and  beautiful  with  '^tandafld" 
fixtures  —  is  an  investment  in  cleanliness  and  comfort 
from  which  the  whole  family  draw  daily  dividends  in  pleasure 
and  in  health.  The  Guarantee  Label  each  piece  bears,  is 
our  specific  assurance  to  you  of  highest  sanitary  quality  and 
a  long  life  of  splendid  service. 

Genuine  "Standard"  fixtures  for  the  Home 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first 
quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re- 

Starcdard  <$amtars  TPfg.  Co. 


quirements  of  those  who  demand  'Standard" 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  "Standard"  fix¬ 
tures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the 
guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify  'Standard" 
goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and  make 
sure  that  you  get  them. 


Dept.  40 


New  York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Toronto,  Can. 
Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 


.  35  West  31st  Street 
900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

1215  Walnut  Street 
.  59  Richmond  St.  E. 
.  106  Federal  Street 

100  N.  Fourth  Street 


Cincinnati  .  .  633  Walnut  Street 

Nashville  .  315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 

New  Orleans,  Baronne  &  St.JosephSts. 
Montreal,  Can.  .  215  Coristine  Bldg. 
Boston  .  .  John  Hancock  Bldg. 

Louisville  .  319-23  W.  Main  Street 
Cleveland  .  648  Huron  Road,  S.E. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Hamilton,  Can.,  20-28  Jackson  St.,  W  . 
London,  57-60  Holborn  Viaduct, E.C. 
Houston,  Tex.,  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 
Washington,  D. C.  .  Southern  Bldg. 
Toledo.  Ohio  .  311-321  Erie  Street 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 


THE  BEST 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  “washed”  rugs, 
old  worn  rugs,  or  raw  new  rugs.  The 
fun  of  auctions  and  rug  shopping  is 
’  costly.  Buy  true  values  and  you  never 
regret.  It,  is  my  hobby  and  pleasure  to 
send  real  thick  and  glowing  antique, 
Oriental  rugs  on  approval. 

Write  today  for,  .  price-list  and  interesting 
•particulars. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  IL  S.  A.,  Retired 
181  CAYUGA  STREET,  SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Here’s  Something 
Money  Can’t  Buy 

It’s  a  comfort  and  satisfaction  in 
your  home,  that  feeling  that  you 
have  something  different  from 
your  fellows,  an  individuality 
which  reflects  your  own  tastes, 
your  own  character.  All  these 
you  get  in  my  latest'  book  “Modern 
Homes,”  just  off  the  press.  It 
gives  you  beauty  with  economy,  a 
rare  combination.  Fully  illustrated  with  plans  and 
views.  Every  prospective  house  builder  can  save  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  and  insure  satisfaction  by  getting  it 
before  building.  Only  $1.00.  Buy  it  now. 

CLYDE  S.  ADAMS,  1231  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tion  whenever  it  chooses?  Lavish  annuals 
on  it  in  any  measure  for  summer  glory, 
only  do  not  leave  the  garden  bare  before 
and  after.  This  is  easily  got  around  by 
pardonable  inconsistency.  In  October 
plant  the  garden  with  tulips,  hyacinths  and 
other  spring  bulbs.  Edge  formal  beds  or 
borders  with  hardy  candytuft,  for  a  per¬ 
manent  thing;  with  pansies,  Beilis  peren- 
nis,  Myosotis  dissitiflora  or  Arabis  albida 
for  spring  bloom  or  with  violas  (tufted 
pansies)  for  summer  flowers.  All  of  these 
plants  can  be  set  out  in  October,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  candytuft  any  of  them 
are  suitable  for  places  between  the  bulbs, 
which  they  follow  immediately  in  bloom 
when  the  period  is  not  coincident;  the 
arabis  and  myosotis  are  especially  good 
with  early  tulips,  or  late  ones  if  care  is 
taken  as  to  the  color  that  goes  with  the 
myosotis. 

Late  in  May,  when  the  bulb  foliage  is 
turning  brown,  remove  any  other  plants 
that  are  not  used  for  edging  and  set  an¬ 
nuals  in  all  the  available  spaces.  Or  the 
bulbs  may  be  taken  up,  dried  off  and  reset 
in  the  autumn.  If  this  is  done  throughout, 
or  here  and  there,  the  garden  may  be  given 
a  riot  of  autumn  color  by  massings  of 
hardy  chrysanthemums.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  chrysanthemums  should  be 
potted  ones ;  they  may  be  plants  from  cut¬ 
tings  rooted  in  the  spring  and  grown  on  in 
rows,  as  they  will  bear  moving  even  when 
in  bloom. 

Start  the  annuals,  other  than  poppies, 
eschscholzia  and  sweet  alyssum,  early  by 
sowing  seed  in  a  coldframe  soon  after  the 
first  of  May.  Keep  the  plants  under 
glass  until  the  end  of  the  month,  or  later 
if  the  garden  is  not  ready  for  them.  Do 
not  let  them  get  spindling;  this  is  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  starting  the  seeds  in  the  house 
in  boxes  in  April.  If  started  still  earlier 
in  a  greenhouse,  in  March,  they  can  be 
potted  and  put  in  the  garden  as  good-sized 
plants ;  but  they  will  reach  up  for  the 
light  and  are  apt  to  go  outdoors  in  a  weak¬ 
ened  condition. 

Annuals  that  are  a  long  time  reaching 
maturity — such  as  helichrysum,  the  finest 
of  all  the  everlastings,  and  the  old  type  of 
cosmos — ought  never  to  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground.  The  fascinating  salpiglos- 
sis,  also,  is  sown  early  under  glass  to  in¬ 
sure  bloom.  Then  there  is  the  sweet  sul¬ 
tan,  which  likes  to  get  an  early  start  so 
that  it  may  give  of  its  best  before  the  heat 
of  midsummer. 

An  effective  way  of  using  annuals  is  as 
pot  plants — not  only  to  fill  spaces  in  the 
greenhouse  but  for  the  porch  in  summer 
and  for  setting  among  shrubbery  or  in 
garden  blanks.  A  great  deal  of  this  is 
done  in  England,  where  some  potted  an¬ 
nuals  are  superb  specimen  plants  that 
cause  eyes  not  familiar  with  them  to  open 
wide  with  wonder.  Think  of  bushes  of 
Clarkia  elegans,  a  yard  high  and  through, 
that  are  a  mass  of  double  pink  or  salmon 
blossoms !  These  are  May  possibilities  if 
the  seed  is  sown  indoors  in  September 
and  the  plants  potted  and  pinched  back  to 
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promote  bushiness.  Cosmos,  for  autumn ; 
rhodanthe,  one  of  the  everlastings;  the 
common  double  balsam,  nemesia,  schizan- 
thus,  cockscomb  and  Dimorphotheca  aur- 
antiaca,  the  last  of  which  has  handsome 
hybrids  now,  are  among  other  suitable 
annuals  for  pots.  The  balsam,  nemesia 
and  schizanthus,  like  clarkia,  develop  bet¬ 
ter  in  pots  than  in  the  garden. 

One  of  the  biennials,  the  Canterbury 
bell,  is  as  fine  a  subject  for  pot  culture  as 
heart  could  desire.  This  and  other  bien¬ 
nials,  among  them  the  foxglove,  holly¬ 
hock  and  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  are  usually 
thrown  in  with  the  annuals  as  they  are  re¬ 
garded  as  plants  of  only  a  year  so  far  as 
garden  usefulness  is  concerned.  Often 
they  spend  scarcely  more  time  in  the  gar¬ 
den  than  is  necessary  for  blooming,  after 
which  they  are  discarded.  The  same  with 
sweet-william  and  columbine,  though  both 
of  these  will  persist  longer  if  conditions 
are  favorable. 

Of  the  number  of  annuals  in  cultivation 
few  have  any  idea.  Name  a  dozen  or  so 
and  the  list  that  the  average  person  can 
think  of  offhand  is  exhausted.  The  com¬ 
mon  annuals  are  such  because  of  a  worth 
that  time  has  shown,  but  they  do  not  begin 
to  be  all  that  ought  to  be  common.  Nor 
do  they  begin  to  be  all  the  easy  ones — if 
any  annuals  can  be  called  really  difficult. 

The  salpiglossis  is  one  that  deserves  to 
be  better  known ;  it  is  very  good  for  mass¬ 
ing  if  the  colors  are  not  mixed,  but  this 
plant  affords  the  keenest  pleasure  when  it 
is  in  less  crowded  garden  conditions  or 
when  the  blossoms  are  in  a  vase.  Unap¬ 
preciated,  too,  are  schizanthus,  with  its 
myriads  of  little  butterflies ;  nemesia,  than 
which  no  low  annual  is  more  charming 
and  which  shows  blue  as  well  as  red,  yel¬ 
low,  pink  and  white,  and  phacelia,  espe¬ 
cially  P.  campanularia,  with  its  blue  bell¬ 
flowers. 

Then  there  are  three  rayed  annuals  that 
are  badly  neglected.  The  swan  river 
daisy  ( Brachycome  iberidifolia )  from 
Australia,  is  among  the  daintiest  of  car¬ 
peting  annuals.  The  type  is  light  blue, 
but  there  are  white  and  pink  varieties.  Of 
the  others  the  African  daisy  ( Arctotis 
grandis )  is  unusual  in  that  the  white  blos¬ 
soms  have  a  mauve  centre,  while  the  fo¬ 
liage  is  very  downy,  and  the  Namaqualand 
daisy  ( Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca )  fur¬ 
nishes  rich  yellow  bloom.  This  trio  is 
good  for  all  summer. 


Simple  Instructions  for  Plotting  a 
Lawn  Sun  Dial 
( Continued  from  page  380) 

line  on  the  portion  that  rests  on  the  ground 
and  shown  in  Figure  2  starting  at  the 
angle  at  E  and  running  (extended  out 
dotted)  to  the  angle  at  F,  is  in  all  cases 
422/3  inches  in  length,  the  measurement  of 
the  dotted  line  running  from  the  angle  at 
F  to  the  angle  at  G  should  be  changed  in 
length,  depending  on  the  location  further 


Selected  on  Merit 


I  University  Club ,  Denver. 


I  Myrtle  Btxnk  Hotel.  Jeumict 


When  McCray  Refrigerators  were 
ordered  for  these  representative  build¬ 
ings  (and  there  are  hundreds  of  others) 
the  standard  of  quality  and  efficiency  was 
the  only  basis  of  the  selection 


g.' 


AtWetic 


’oa-taburjS. 


are  built  in  and  planned  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  architect.  The  McCray  patented  system  of  cir¬ 
culation  keeps  all  the  food  chambers  sweet  and  dry, 
and  eliminates  all  odors — most  sanitary,  easiest 
cleaned  linings  of  opal  glass,  enamel,  porcelain  or 
odorless  white  wood — no  zinc.  Special  ice  water 
cooler  and  racks  for  bottled  beverages.  Economical 
in  ice  consumption,  beautiful  in  appearance,  satis¬ 
factory  always. 

Stnrlr  Si7P<!  a  large  range  of  sizes  and  styles — can  be 
cnunv  ijiz,ca  jn”  an(j  arranged  for  outside  icing. 

Write  for  oar  free  book  “How  to  use  a  Refrigerator” 
and  any  of  the  following  catalogs: 

No.  90— Regular  sizes  for  Residences.  No.  73— For  Florists. 

No.  1)9— For  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions.  No.  69— For 
Grocers.  No.  60— For  Meat  Markets,  No.  A.  H.  Built- 
to-order  for  Residences 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

593  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  the  Following  Cities  I 

[  Chicago,  158  No.  Wabash  Ave.  New  York.  231  W.  42nd  St.  Phil-  I 
I  adelphia.  206  S.  11th  St.  Boston,  52  Commercial  St.  Cleveland,  (, 
1915  Euclid  Ave.  Detroit,  239  Michigan  Ave.  Milwaukee ,  Water 
and  ‘Svcamorp  <J*s.  Minneapolis.  103  N.  Sixth  St  St.  Louis. 

'  404  No.  Third  St.  New  Orleans,  225  Baronne  St.  SanFrancisco 
Geary  and  Stockton  Sts.  Washington,  611  F  St.,N.W.  Louisville ,  • 
643  S.  Fourth  Ave.  Pittsburgh,  114  Market  St.  Columbia , 

S.  C.,  Main  St.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  82  Marietta  St.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  303  E.  4th  St.  Indianapolis ,  1116  Prospect  St. 

For  branch  salesrooms  in  other  cities 
see  your  local  phone  directory, 


lU.S.Nav&l  Aco.de  my,  Annapolis! 


Midlothian  Golf  Club.Chic? 


£HosplM, 


fmfilp  a 

linn  1 1  HD!  ,1 

Srmt  rnfeix  ,y 
i  ■  it 1 1 1  asgt  * 


jst  Luke  Hospital ,  NevYorkCip? 


“COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOUSES” 

A  Most  Complete  and  Handsomely  Illustrated  Book  Designed  to  Solve  Your 
Building  Proposition.  9x12  inches,  150  Illustrations. 

Colonial,  Artistic^  Stucco,  Half  Timber,  Bungalow  and  other  styles  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  General  specifications,  interior  suggestions  and  practical  information.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  cost.  Exterior  and  interior  views,  first  and  second  floor  plans  with  all 
dimensions.  Large  half-tone  illustrations,  and  all  designs  carefully  selected. 

Designs  costing  $3,500  to  $30,000.  Price  $2.00  Prepaid. 

WILLIAM  E.  DEWSNAP,  Architect  150  Nassau  Street  New  York  Qty 

or  leading  booksellers. 


To  Build  Beautifully  You  Should  Have  These  Books 

More  than  three  hundred  Illustrations  and  plans  of  artistic  and  comfortable 
homes  of  practically  every  size  and  style.  Innumerable  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  and  fdeas. 

MODERN  DWELLINGS— 9  x  12  In.  800  Ulus.  ~)  BOTH 

(2,500  to  $50,000)  with  Plans . $1.50  I  BOOKS 

AMERICAN  HOMES  —  150  Illustrations.  f  un 

(2,000  to  $10,000)  with  Plans . $1.00  J  94.00 

These  books  contain  a  profusion  of  the  latest  ideas  in 
GEORGIAN,  COLONIAL,  ENGLISH,  BUNGALOW,  ETC. 

For  those  who  are  Planning  to  Build 
GEO.  F.  BARBER  &.CO.,  Architects,  I  K  N  O  X  V I L  L  E ,  TENN. 
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Residence  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Humphrey ,  Morristown.  N.  J. 
Hoggson  Bros.,  N.  Y Contracting  Designers.  Heated  by  Kelsey. 


Perfect  Heating  Results 

cannot  be  had  unless  you  buy  a  Kelsey.  For  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  heat¬ 
ing  embraces  the  best  service,  the  most  healthful  ventilation,  as  well  as  greatest 
economy  of  maintenance. 

KELSEY  WARM  AIR  GENERATORS 

For  Large  and  Small  Residences,  Churches  and  Schools 

give  all  of  these  things — and  have  given  them  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
That  is  why  40,000  users  of  the  Kelsey  testify  to  its  superiority. 

The  Kelsey  supplies  adequate  fresh,  pure  air  warmed  to  summer  temperature  to  heat 
every  room  in  the  home.  There's  no  forcing,  no  fussing,  no  waiting — it  is  always  on 
the  job. 

Kelsey  efficiency  is  the  most  economical  also.  It  cuts  your  coal  bills  from 
20  to  30  per  cent. — and  minimizes  the  time  and  labor  you  are  asked  to  devote 
each  day  to  the  heater. 

•'Heating  and  Health” — a  32-page  book  containing  valuable  and  important 
suggestions  on  heating  which  should  be  read  by  every  man  and  woman  plan¬ 
ning  to  build,  or  who  are  not  getting  satisfactory  service  from  present 
heating.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 


Kelsey  Heating  Company 


237  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Office,  154K  Fifth  Avenue 


boating 


Heiseys  ^ 


Glassware 


Includes  a  myriad  of 
beautiful  as  well  as 
serviceable  pieces 


it  is  made  to  withstand  the 
brunt  of  daily  use.  Our  book 
will  tell  you  many  things  about  table 
glass  and  its  use.  Write  for  a  copy 

A.  H.  Heisey  £r  Co. 


Department  52 


Newark,  Ohio 


evert 

PIECE 


north  from  the  equator,  according  to  the 
table  of  measurements  for  the  gnomon. 
The  city  in  it  nearest  to  you  in  a  north  or 
south  direction,  is  selected  as  in  the  case  of 
the  measurements  for  the  hour  lines. 

The  gnomon  should  be  accurately  made, 
and  well  painted  to  prevent  warping.  The 
lower  side  along  the  line  E  to  F  (Fig.  2) 
up  to  the  point  where  the  line  becomes 
dotted  in  the  drawing,  rests  on  the  level  of 
the  ground.  The  gnomon  is  secured  in  a 
vertical  position  by  two  square  2"  x  2" 
pointed  pegs,  eight  inches  or  more  long, 
shown  in  Figure  2  by  dotted  lines.  These 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  gno¬ 
mon  is  secured  to  them  by  nails  or  screws. 

Having  selected  and  prepared  the 
ground  in  a  sunny  location,  place  the 
gnomon  in  the  general  position  that  it  is 
to  occupy,  holding  it  vertically  with  the 
pointed  end  E  (Fig.  2)  directed  to  the 
south,  and  the  side  E  F  level  ou  the 
ground.  When  the  watch,  accurately  set 
to  the  standard  time  of  the  place,  reaches 
exactly  the  hour  of  12  :oo,  turn  the  gnomon 
slightly  so  that  a  straight  shadow  with  a 
width  of  two  inches  proceeds  from  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  true  north. 

Quickly  and  accurately  mark  the  two 
sides  of  this  shadow  for  12  :oo,  with  two 
cords  stretched  from  small  pegs  driven  in 
the  ground.  These  pegs  correspond  to  the 
angles  at  either  side  of  X  (Fig.  1),  and  at 
B  C  (Fig.  1).  These  two  cords  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  12:00  line  between  which 
the  gnomon  rests  when  the  dial  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  from  which  the  balance  of  the 
measurements  are  made  in  laying  out  the 
hour  lines  by  the  aid  of  the  measurements 
of  the  table  and  Figure  1. 

The  measurements  for  the  hour  lines 
and  the  lines  themselves  should  be  care¬ 
fully  made ;  the  lines,  when  the  points  are 
established,  being  marked  with  the  aid  of 
a  carpenter’s  chalk  line  stretched  between 
pegs  driven  in  the  ground.  When  the 
dial  portion  is  completed,  the  gnomon  is 
mounted,  as  previously  described,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  space  between  the  two  12:00  lines, 
and  with  the  end  E  (Fig.  2)  resting  exact¬ 
ly  on  the  point  where  the  6  :oo,  6  :oo  lines 
cross  and  meet  the  12:00  lines  at  X  in 
Figure  1. 

The  measurements  for  the  hour  lines, 
and  the  angles  of  gnomon  for  the  various 
cities,  representing  various  distances  north 
from  the  equator,  have  been  calculated 
with  care,  and  will  be  found  correct.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  the  drawing 
(Fig.  1)  the  hour  lines  3  and  9  fall 
below  the  upper  right-  and  left-hand  cor¬ 
ners.  It  will  be  found  that  with  changes 
in  the  location  where  the  dial  is  used,  those 
lines,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  hour 
lines,  change  their  positions  somewhat,  the 
3  and  9  o’clock  lines  sometimes  coming 
below  the  upper  corners,  sometimes  in  the 
corners  and  sometimes  above  the  corners. 
There  is  a  small  variation  from  month  to 
month  in  all  sundials.  They  run  a  little 
slow  at  certain  seasons,  and  at  others  some¬ 
what  fast ;  but  the  variations  during  the 
summer  months  are  only  a  few  minutes. 

If  you  prefer  a  round  dial  instead  of  the 
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shape  shown  in  Figure  1,  a  circle  may  be 
drawn  after  the  diagram  and  hour  lines 
have  first  been  reproduced  as  in  Figure  1. 
This  is  shown  in  Figure  3  ;  notice  that  the 
hour  figures  are  placed  where  the  hour 
lines  join  the  circle.  The  dial  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Figure  1  is  6  feet  10  inches  by 
5  feet  4  inches  square,  without  considering 
the  figures  on  the  sides  and  top.  By  mul¬ 
tiplying  each  and  every  measurement 
shown  by  2,  the  dial  may  be  doubled  in 
size ;  or  working  in  the  same  way,  other 
sizes  may  be  constructed. 

The  sun,  rising  in  the  east,  first  begins 
to  register  on  the  6:00  a.  m.  line,  and 
thence  around  through  the  hours  of  the 
day  its  shadow  creeps,  until  it  passes  off 
the  dial  at  6:00  p.  m. 

Various  decorative  schemes  wfill  no 
doubt  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader,  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  Dials  of  this 
sort  are  comparatively  rare,  owing  ordi¬ 
narily  to  absence  of  data  regarding  the 
necessary  measurements. 


New  Orleans,  La . 

St.  Augustine,  Fla . 

Charleston,  S.  Car . 

San  Diego,  Cal . 

Savannah,  Ga . 

Tombstone,  Ariz . 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Flagstaff,  Ariz . . 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Springfield,  Mo . 

Washington,  D.  C . 

.Baltimore,  Md . 

Denver,  Colo . 

;New  York,  N.  Y . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Madison,  Wis . 

Bangor,  Maine . 

St.  Paul.  Minn . 

Salem,  Ore . 

Tacoma,  Wash . 

Bismarck,  No.  Dak . 

Quebec,  Canada  . 

Heights  of  the  gnomon  in  Fig.  2, 
locality. 


25  inches 


28 


26 


3°  ‘ 


32 
I  35 


37 


40 


41 


43  ‘ 


. I  46  “ 

. I _ 

varying  with  the 


'When  Fine  Feathers  Make  Fine 
Birds 


( Continued  from  page  3 76) 

'They  lay  well  enough  to  furnish  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  table  eggs  but  need 
good  care. 

The  White-Faced  Black  Spanish  breed 
is  very  old  and  very  odd.  Their  chief 
point  of  interest  is  a  long  white  face, 
which  makes  the  birds  of  both  sexes  look 
as  though  wearing  bibs.  Fanciers  try  to 
keep  these  faces  free  from  wrinkles.  The 
plumage  of  this  breed  is  rich  and  glossy, 
so  that  the  Black  Spanish  fowls  are  de¬ 
cidedly  ornamental.  They  make  a  strik¬ 
ing  appearance  on  the  lawn.  They  pay  for 
their  keep,  too,  for  they  lay  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  white  eggs. 

Floudans  belong  to  the  French  class  and 
they,  too,  have  crests,  while  every  fifth 
feather  is  tipped  with  white,  which  gives 
them  a  curious  mottled  appearance.  Be¬ 
ing  tame  and  friendly,  these  birds  are 
found  on  many  estates  and  are  much  ad- 


POTTERY,  TRENTON,  N.  J 


iHTWHY  PAY  TWO  PRICES  FOR  FENCES 

We  manufacture  hundreds  of  de¬ 
signs  of  ornamental  fences,  both 
Wire  and  Iron  Picket,  Arches  and 
Entrance  Gates,  “cheaper  than  wood/* 
[for  lawns,  churches,  cemeteries, 
parks  and  factories,  etc.  4$5T‘Writa 
if  or  free  catalog  and  special  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  CO. 

2448  Yandes  Street  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Chamberlain  (EL  Gage 

Send  for  Catalogue  South  Natick,  MftSS* 


E.ffiJI  7h mock  -  Architect 

k 


Plumbing  Goods  Exclusively 


MAIN  OFFICES— 601-627  W.  LAKE  ST. 
SHOWROOMS — 1 1 1  N.  DEARBORN  ST. 

CHICAGO 


BRANCHES:  DENVER.  OMAHA,  MINNEAPOLIS.  DALLAS. 
ROCHESTER 


THE  owner  of  this  beautiful 
residence  at  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
enjoys  his  Bath  Room  as  much  as 
any  room  in  the  house.  It,  together 
with  the  Kitchen,  Pantry  andLaun- 
dry,  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  fixtures  from  the  Wolff  fac¬ 
tories  which  harmonize  perfectly 
with  the  archi  ecture  of  the  home. 
Get  our  booklet  on  Bath  Room 
Suggestions. 


L.Wolff  Manufacturing  Co. 


HAVE  BIRDS  ABOUT  YOUR  PLACE 


Purple  Mar. 
tin  House  — 

3  stories  and  at¬ 
tic;  26  rooms. 
Price  S12,  F.  O. 
B.  Chicago. 

Wren  House 

— solid  oak,  cy¬ 
press  shingles, 
copper  coping. 
Price  85,  F.  O 
B.  Chicago 


DODSON  Bird  Houses  Attract  Colonies  of  Native  Birds.  Proven  by 
Seventeen  Years’  Success.  Built  just  right — ventilated — easily 
cleaned.  If  sparrows  annoy  you  get  a  Dodson  Sparrow  Trap — one  catches 
as  many  as  80  sparrows  a  day.  Price  S5.00,  F.  O.  B.,  Chicago. 

The  Bluebird  House — solid  oak,  cypress  shingles  and  copper  coping. 
Price  85.00,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago. 

House  for  Tree  or  White-Bellied  Swallow — Of  Cypress,  S3. 00 
(with  all-copper  top  84.00)  F.  O.  B.  Chicago.  This  house  also  made  with 
two  compartments  for  Wrens  and  Bluebirds. 

Write  for  illustrated  folder 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON  (A  Director  in  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society) 
901  Association  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


House  for  Great 
Crested  Flycatcher — ■ 
Of  cypress,  83.00,  F.  O. 
B.  Chicago  (with  all¬ 
copper  Roof,  85.00). 

Sparrow  Trap — Price 
S5.00,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 
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If  the  leaves  un¬ 
der  your  trees  were 
allowed  to  drop 
each  year  and  re¬ 
main  undisturbed 
for  200  or  250 
years,  three  feet 
would  have  fallen, 
making  three 
inches  of  humus. 


Alphano  Humus 

Is  Nature’s  Soil  Builder 

It  is  a  fertilizing  stimulant, 
plant  food,  and  lasting  soil  builder, 
combined.  It  is  five  times  stronger 
and  lasts  ten  times  longer  than 
barnyard  manures. 

It  is  neither  a  flashy,  short-lived,  chemical 
preparation,  nor  a  high-priced,  dried  manurial 
product ;  but  simply  nature’s  own  make,  rich  in 
all  the  ten  elements  essential  for  plant  life. 

Nitrogen,  the  vital  element  of  all  life,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  in  high  degree. 

When  used  freely,  it  will  make  even  barren, 
sandy  soil  lastingly  productive. 

It  is  odorless,  making  it  unobjectionable  to 
handle  and  permitting  its  use  on  your  lawn  in 
quantities  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It  does 
away  entirely  with  the  litter  of  manures,  and 
attracts  no  flies.  Needs  no  raking  off. 

Being  in  powdered  form,  it  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied,  and  is  at  once  available  to  the 
roots. 

For  shrubbery,  trees,  and  gardens ;  land¬ 
scape  architects  say  it  has  no  equal. 

Order  some.  Use  it  freely. 

Price — F.  O.  B.  Alphano, 
N.  J.,  5  Bags,  $5.00.  Per 
ton,  $12.00.  By  the  carload, 
$8.00  a  ton  in  bulk. 

Send  for  The  Humus  Book ,  which  tells  in  plain  words 

just  what  Humus  is,  and  why  it  is  the  best  soil-builder 


AlpKamo  H 


umu-s 


938  Whitehall  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Alphano  Hu¬ 
mus  is  five 
times  stronger 
and  lasts  ten 
times  longer 
than  the  rich- 
e  s  t  barnyard 
manure.  The 
squares  show 
their  relative 
values. 
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JOSEPH  WILD  SCO- 

Wholesale  Distributors 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
BOSTON  Est.  1852  CHICAGO 


IN  THE  DINING  ROOM 


Wilds 

TT  LINOLEl 


LINOLEUM 


Gives  to  your  dining  room  all  the  dignity  and  refinement  of  wood 
parquetry  without  the  attendant  noise,  the  hard,  slippery  surface, 
and  the  heavy  expense  and  inconvenience  of  frequent  refinishing. 

The  patterns  are  inlaid.  The  colors  are  the  same  right  through 
to  the  back.  A  liberal  thickness  thus  insures  the  continuance  of  the 
original  beauty  of  the  patterns  for  many  years. 

WILD’S  PARQUET  INLAID  LINOLEUM  is  noiseless,  sanitary  and  elastic; 
being  impervious  to  water  and  grease,  it  does  not  readily  stain;  has  no  joints  to 
collect  dust;  is  easily  cleaned  with  soap  and  water;  costs  less  than  hardwood;  and 
never  needs  refinishing.  It  is  an  ideal  flooring  for  other  rooms,  also  for  offices, 
public  buildings,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  high  grade  linoleum.  The  trade 
mark  on  the  back  is  your  guide  and  guarantee. 

Send  for  folder  “N”  showing  the  26  patterns  reproduced  in 
colors,  and  list  of  dealers  in  your  locality  handling  the  line. 


mired.  They  lay  well  and  in  France  are 
very  popular  as  utility  fowls. 

Probably  the  Andalusian  came  original¬ 
ly  from  Spain.  So  the  name,  at  least, 
would  indicate.  Its  most  marked  charac¬ 
teristic  is  its  feathered  coat  of  blue,  set 
off  by  red  face  and  eyes,  and  white  ear 
lobes.  Domestic  birds  with  blue  feathers 
are  rare,  although  blue  Leghorns,  Or¬ 
pingtons  and  Wyandottes  are  now  occa¬ 
sionally  being  shown.  In  fact,  there  seems 
to  be  a  growth  of  interest  among  fanciers 
in  blue  fowls.  Andalusians  are  graceful 
and  attractive.  Also,  they  lay  a  generous 
number  of  white  eggs  and  are  not  hard 
to  raise.  They  are  highly  ornamental  in 
flocks  of  a  dozen  or  more. 

When  we  come  to  bantams,  we  find  a 
great  number  of  daintily  beautiful  little 
creatures,  some  of  them  perfect  pocket 
editions  of  larger  breeds.  There  are 
miniature  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Polish  and 
even  Plymouth  Rocks.  These  varieties 
are  delightfully  attractive,  with  their  pert 
manners  and  great  show  of  courage.  They 
may  be  allowed  full  liberty  and  will  do  lit¬ 
tle  damage  even  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
The  cost  of  keeping  them  is  but  a  trifle,  a. 
tiny  house  will  shelter  them  and  they  are 
charming  pets  for  children.  They  lay 
eggs,  too,  which  are  large  enough  to  be 
put  to  use  by  the  cook,  and  produce  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  in  spring. 

There  are  other  bantams,  however,, 
which  are  even  more  ornamental,  among 
them  the  Sebrights  in  two  varieties,  gol¬ 
den  and  silver.  Odd  as  to  shape,  saucy  as- 
to  manners,  and  rarely  beautiful  in  plum¬ 
age,  they  are  greatly  admired.  Then  there- 
are  the  Japanese  bantams,  with  their  large- 
erect  tails,  almost  touching  the  backs  of 
their  heads.  There  are  white  and  black 
and  white  black-tailed  varieties,  the  latter 
being  especially  interesting.  Rose  Comb- 
Black  and  Rose  Comb  White  Bantams  are 
likewise  ornamental  and  highly  prized  by 
fanciers. 

If  there  be  a  little  water  available,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  confine  the  number  of 
one’s  ornamental  birds  to  land  fowl.  A 
pool  a  dozen  feet  square  will  suffice  for  a 
small  collection  of  ducks,  and  such  a  pool, 
can  easily  be  made  of  cement.  It  need  not 
be  more  than  two  feet  deep.  When  larger 
water  birds  like  swans  are  kept,  there- 
should  be  a  pond  at  least  fifty  feet  wide. 
Swans  are  naturally  and  properly  very 
popular  with  the  owners  of  large  estates, 
especially  if  there  is  a  formal  lake.  The 
common  mute  or  royal  swan  is  hardy  and" 
requires  but  little  protection  even  in  win¬ 
ter.  Swans  will  breed  if  they  can  find  a. 
secluded  spot  and  are  not  disturbed.  They 
mate  in  pairs  and  are  very  devoted,  but 
each  pair  needs  to  be  kept  in  a  separate- 
enclosure  if  confined  to  limited  quarters, 
for  the  males  are  inclined  to  quarrel.  The- 
mute  or  royal  swan  is  the  most  attractive- 
variety.  These  swans  were  formerly  the 
pets  of  royalty  in  England,  to  be  kept  by 
no  one  else  without  a  license.  Even  yet 
the  Royal  Swans  are  to  be  seen  on  the- 
Thames,  each  with  a  peculiar  mark  on  the: 
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beak.  A  pair  of  mutes  cost  in  this  coun¬ 
try  about  $40.00. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  geese  which 
are  considered  ornamental  and  which  are 
often  seen.  They  include  the  Chinese, 
Egyptian,  Sebastopol  and  Canadian  wild 
geese.  The  Chinese  geese  are  found  in 
two  varieties,  white  and  brown.  They 
stand  as  erect  as  an  army  colonel  and  at 
the  base  of  the  beak  is  a  curious  knob, 
which  gives  this  breed  a  distinctive  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confine 
these  geese  closely  and  when  they  have 
been  allowed  to  breed  freely  the  young 
birds  may  be  served  on  the  table,  for  the 
flesh  is  delicious.  Chinese  geese  are  not 
expensive,  costing  fifteen  or  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  a  pair. 

Egyptian  geese  are  smaller  but  are 
highly  ornamental,  with  rich  coloring. 
They  are  easy  to  raise  but  have  one  seri¬ 
ous  fault — they  are  very  pugnacious.  If 
placed  in  a  yard  with  other  birds  they  are 
sure  to  play  the  bully,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  birdslaughter,  if  the  offense 
may  be  so  styled.  For  that  reason  they 
should  be  made  to  flock  alone  and  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  clip  one  wing,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  flying  into  quarters  where  they 
are  not  wanted. 

Sebastopol  geese  are  not  so  often  seen, 
but  are  curious  and  beautiful.  They  are 
pure  white  and  their  feathers  are  long  and 
silky,  falling  even  to  the  ground.  A  small 
pond  will  suffice  for  a  few  of  these  birds, 
and  they  will  prove  a  constant  delight. 
They  cost  about  $40.00  a  pair. 

Less  than  half  the  price  charged  for 
the  breed  last  named  will  pay  for  a  pair 
of  Canadian  wild  geese.  Nevertheless, 
these  birds  are  stylish  and  handsome. 
They  are  easily  domesticated  but  must 
have  a  wing  clipped  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
at  home.  Often  they  and  other  water 
birds  are  pinioned,  which  means  that  one 
wing  is  taken  off  at  the  outside  joint.  By 
this  means  they  are  permanently  de¬ 
barred  from  flying  far;  if  the  wing  is 
simply  clipped,  the  feathers  will  grow 
again.  They  will  breed  in  captivity  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  choose  a  quiet  spot  on  the  bank. 
Geese  are  bold,  interesting  creatures,  but 
it  is  well  to  have  them  some  distance  from 
the  house,  for  their  cries  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  musical. 

Finally  there  are  the  ducks,  some  of 
which  can  boast  feathers  almost  as  fine  as 
those  of  the  gorgeous  pheasant  or  the 
vanity-stricken  peacock.  The  wood  duck, 
for  example,  and  the  Mandarin  are  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful.  These  are  really  the 
bantams  of  the  duck  family,  but  rank 
first  among  the  ornamental  varieties.  In 
fact,  they  are  simply  little  bunches  of  bril¬ 
liant  plumage,  bedecked  as  was  Joseph  in 
his  coat  of  many  colors.  The  Mandarins, 
natives  of  China,  as  their  name  indicates, 
have  crests  on  their  heads  and  fans  on 
their  backs  which  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  at  will.  They  must  be  given  the 
utmost  seclusion  at  breeding  time  and 
never  interferred  with.  If  kept  in  yards, 
piles  of  brush  may  be  thrown  into  corners 
for  hiding  places.  Mandarins  and  wood 


Beautiful  walls  that  make  healthful  surroundings 

The  handsome  effects  obtained  from  Sherwin-Williams  Flat-tone  are  but 
half  the  attraction  of  this  wonderful  flat  wall  paint.  The  most  delicate  tints 
can  be  washed  without  injury.  Flat-tone  thus  insures  not  only  permanently 
beautiful  walls,  but  walls  of  perfect  cleanliness  and  healthfulness.  Our 

Portfolio  of  Plans  for  Home  Decoration 

shows  and  describes  many  results  to  be  obtained  from  will  find  this  portfolio  a  decided  help,  no  m-atter  how 
Flat-tone  and  the  many  other  Sherwin-Williams  finishes  much  or  how  little  you  intend  to  do  about  your  home, 
fo-r  every  surface  about  the  home,  inside  and  out.  You  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  free. 

Visit  our  Decorative  Departments  : 

116  West  12nd  St.,  bet.  6th  and  7th  Aves.,  N.  Y.  City  1101  People’s  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

627  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 

Sherwin  -Williams 
Paints  £  Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Decorative  Department,  627  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


KEEP  YOUR  BUILDINGS  DRY 

There  are  over  two  hundred  water-proof  and  damp-proof  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  market,  making  all  manner  of  extravagant  claims. 

DON’T  BE  MISLED 

For  fifteen  years  my  connection  with  water-proofing  problems 
has  forced  me  to  study  the  value  of  materials  and  the  proper 
use  of  same. 

Some  of  the  money  I  have  expended  Id  find  out  may  result 
in  a  saving  to  you  if  you  will  correspond  with  me  on  all  damp¬ 
proofing  or  water-proofing  problems,  either  above  or  below 
ground.  Treatment  of  extenor  stucco.  Wear-proof  and  dust- 
proof  cement  floors.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

NEAL  FARNHAM,  C.  E.,  216  41st  St.,  New  York 


Valuable  Books — Free 

'T'HESE  books  explain  and  illustrate  in 
-*•  colors  the  principles  of  artistic  home 
decoration;  how  you  can  decorate  your 
home  most  artistically,  beautifully  and 
economically.  Nothing  better.  Your 
free  copies  are  waiting.  Write  today  to 

THE  LOWE  BROTHERS  CO. 

464  E  Third  St  Dayton,  Ohio 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and  Gar¬ 
deners  taught  by  Prof.  Craig  and  Prof. 
Beal  of  Cornell  University. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up-to-date 
methods  and  practice  are  in  demand  for 
the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape  Gardening 
is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  have 
the  pleasantest  homes. 

2S0  p age  Catalog  free.  Write  to-day . 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  226,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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The  Closet  that 
Does  Not  Embarrass 
|  by  Noisy  Flushing 


The  installation  of  a  Siwelclo  Closet 
means  freedom  from  the  noisy  flushing  of 
the  old-style  closet,  which  reaches  every 
part  of  your  home  and  always  seems  loud¬ 
est  when  guests  are  present.  A  Siwelclo 
is  valued  in  every  home  of  refinement, 
not  only  because  of  its  noiselessness  but 
for  its  thorough  cleanliness. 

A  properly  installed  Siwelclo  Closet  is 
noiseless  because  we  planned  it  to  be 
noiseless,  but  it  also  fulfills  every  sanitary 
requirement  —  perfect  flushing,  security 
against  sewer  gas,  etc. 

Siwelclo  Closets  are  made  of  Vitreous  China, 
glazed  at  a  temperature  1000  degrees  higher  than 
is  possible  with  any  other  material.  This  makes 
a  surface  that  actually  repels  dirt,  like  a  china 
plate.  Demonstrate  this  dirt-resisting  quality  by 
first  trying  to  mark  on  a  china  plate,  then  on  a 
kitchen  utensil  of  white  enameled  iron. 


Trenton  Potteries  Co.  Solid  Porcelain  and 
Vitreous  China  fixtures  are  unequaled  for  ser¬ 
vice  or  beauty .  If  you  are  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  you  will  do  well  to  consult  with  your  archi¬ 
tect  about,  their  installation.  Your  plumber  will 
install  them  for  you  if  you 
are  making  yourown  plans. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated 
booklet  S8,  “Bathrooms  of 
Character,”  which  will  prove  a 
valuable  aid  to  you  in  your  work. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J. ,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Sanitary 
Tottery  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

SIWELCLO 

Noiseless  Siphon  Jet 

CLOSET 


At  Your  Entrance 

As  first  impressions  are  lasting,  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  entrance 
gates  for  driveway  and  courtyard. 

Architect  and  prospective  owner  will 
here  find  large  variety  from  which  to 
choose  ornamental  fixtures,  wrought 
iron  railings,  light  posts  and  electro¬ 
liers,  garden  ornaments  and  fountains. 


Address: 

Ornamental  Department 

The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

Established  1828 

Fifth  Ave.  and  17th  St.,  New  York 


We  issue  special  catalogues 
of  Display  Fountains,  Drink- 
i  n  g  Fountains,  Electroliers, 
Vases,  Grills  and  Gateways, 
Settees  and  Chairs,  Statuary, 
Aquarium,  Tree  Guards,  Sani¬ 
tary  Fittings  for  Stable  and 
Cow-barn. 


ducks  may  be  kept  in  covered  yards  with 
a  small  pool  in  the  middle.  A  washtub 
sunk  into  the  ground  will  answer  for  a. 
pool,  if  a  drain  can  be  made  under  it  and: 
a  plug  fitted  to  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the- 
tub.  A  cement  pool  looks  better,  of 
course,  and  costs  but  little. 

Y\  bite  Call  and  Gray  Call  ducks  are 
also  bantams,  and  while  they  cannot  dis¬ 
play  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  Mandarin 
and  the  wood  duck,  are  pretty,  graceful 
little  birds  and  well  worth  keeping.  They,, 
too,  require  only  a  little  water.  They  are 
considerably  cheaper  than  their  gorgeous¬ 
ly  arrayed  relatives,  which  cost  "about 
$25.00  a  pair. 

Mallard  ducks,  while  not  especially 
beautiful,  are  very  easy  to  raise  and  are 
found  in  most  collections.  They  mate  in 
pairs,  breed  freely  and  may  be  allowed 
their  liberty  if  pinioned.  Not  only  do  they 
do  little  damage  in  the  garden,  but  they 
actually  perform  a  service  by  killing 
many  insects  and  bugs.  These  ducks  are 
often  kept  on  small  ponds  to  destroy  the 
grass  which  grows  in  them.  Also,  it  is 
well  worth  mentioning  that  Mallards  are 
delicious  when  the  cook  has  prepared 
them  in  proper  shape  for  ornamenting  the 
dining  table. 

A  variety  of  duck  which  is  well  adapted 
to  small  places  is  the  Muscovy,  both  white 
and  colored.  The  latter  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  but  both  kinds  are  attractive,  easy 
to  keep  and  especially  good  for  table  use, 
as  the  flesh  does  not  dress  away  as  in  the 
case  of  many  varieties.  Another  point 
which  commends  them  is  the  fact  that 
they  make  no  noise  save  a  sort  of  hiss. 
For  that  reason  they  may  be  kept  where 
other  ducks  would  soon  make  themselves 
a  nuisance.  A  good  way  to  begin  raising 
these  ducks  is  to  buy  a  setting  of  eggs 
for  two  or  three  dollars. 

One  other  duck  rvorthy  of  a  place  in 
the  ornamental  category  is  the  Rouen,  the 
lineage  of  which  might  probably  be 
traced  back  to  the  Mallard  without  seri¬ 
ous  difficulty.  The  drake  resembles  the 
Mallard,  but  the  duck  is  much  handsomer. 
These  ducks  lay  Avell  and  are  excellent  for 
the  table. 

The  list  of  ornamental  birds  might 
easily  be  extended  to  take  in  others  which 
are  more  rare  and  yet  easily  obtainable. 
There  are  other  varieties  of  ducks  and  of 
swans.  There  are  cranes  and  storks  and 
pelicans  and  flamingoes.  These  sorts, 
though,  are  best  left  until  a  good  start 
has  been  made  with  birds  more  com¬ 
monly  seen.  The  raising  of  ornamental 
fowls  is  a  hobby  almost  without  limitation 
so  far  as  stock  is  concerned,  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  even  when  confined  to  a  few  pheas¬ 
ants  or  a  flock  of  fancy  poultry. 

Then,  too,  it  is  a  new  hobby  and  one 
that  is  fraught  with  great  possibilities  from 
many  viewpoints,  for  the  fowl  of  brilliant 
plumage  need  not  be  difficult  to  care  for 
and  may  aid  in  the  decorative  scheme  of 
3Tour  grounds  and  garden  fully  as  much  as 
any  other  single  factor. 
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Complete  Directions  for  Spraying 

(Continued  from  page  391) 

contact,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  you 
apply  it  will  have  evaporated  and  left  no 
trace  of  itself  except  in  the  presence  of 
dead  insects.  Kerosene  emulsion  may  also 
be  used,  but  is  less  convenient  and  agree¬ 
able.  Plain  hot  water,  or  soap-suds,  not 
boiling,  but  so  hot  that  you  cannot  hold 
your  hand  in  it,  may  be  used  as  a  dip.  In 
this  case  the  plants  should  be  held  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
slipping  inadvertently  from  the  pot ;  im¬ 
merse  completely  but  quickly  and  imme¬ 
diately  withdraw.  This  will  usually  cook 
the  bugs  without  injuring  the  plant,  but 
when  you  attempt  it  for  the  first  time,  try 
it  on  two  or  three  first,  to  be  sure  that  you 
have  got  conditions  just  right. 

Here  is  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  insects  and  diseases  you  are  likely  to 
encounter  in  the  house  or  in  the  flower 
garden. 

Aphids — The  aphis,  or  green  plant  louse, 
is  the  most  common  and  troublesome.  It 
is  soft-bodied,  active,  and  under  proper 
conditions  has  the  ability  to  increase  with 
a  rapidity  which  is  absolutely  inconceiv¬ 
able.  These  conditions  are,  crowded 
plants,  shade,  poor  ventilation  and  dry¬ 
ness.  Where  such  conditions  exist  they 
should  be  changed  at  once,  as  otherwise 
you  will  simply  be  breeding  aphids  for  the 
fun  of  coating  them  with  spray. 

Mealy-bug — The  mealy-bug  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  liking  for  coleus,  salvias,  fuchias  and 
other  soft-wooded  plants.  It  is  easily  rec¬ 
ognizable,  but  not  at  all  dangerous-look¬ 
ing,  being  hidden  beneath  what  appears  to 
be  a  very  small  tuft  of  cotton.  If  you  no¬ 
tice  it  when  the  first  few  appear,  it  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  touching  each  individual  with 
a  drop  of  kerosene  or  alcohol  at  the  end  of 
a  match-stick. 

Scales — The  brown  scale  is  protected  by 
a  “shell'’  one-fourth  inch  or  so  in  diam¬ 
eter,  slightly  convex,  and  does  not  easily 
succumb ;  nor  is  it  readily  recognizable,  as 
it  is  usually  about  the  color  of  the  stem  to 
which  it  attaches  itself,  and  does  not  move 
about.  The  white  “scale”  is  very  much 
smaller,  but  multiplies  much  more  rapidly, 
quickly  forming  dense  colonies.  Both  are 
very  quiet  and  industrious,  apparently 
doing  no  harm,  but  in  reality  sucking  out 
the  life  juices  of  the  plant  to  an  injurious 
extent.  Spraying,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
done  with  a  solution  stronger  than  that 
used  for  aphids  or  mealy-bug.  Dipping, 
where  it  is  possible,  is  surer.  Where  only 
a  few  are  to  be  got  rid  of  they  may  be 
painted  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale- 
oil  soap. 

Beetles — The  rose-beetle  and  aster-bee¬ 
tle  are  two  of  the  hardest  garden  pests  to 
control  that  there  are.  Some  seasons  they 
give  very  little  trouble  indeed,  and  in 
others  destroy  practically  all  the  flowers, 
or  even  the  entire  foliage  of  these  two 
plants.  It  is  best  to  sacrifice  some  blos¬ 
soms,  and  the  looks  of  the  plants  tempo¬ 
rarily,  and  spray  with  a  very  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Where  they  are 
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The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


If  the  crowd  on  the  stock  exchange 
kept  quiet  and  let  one  man  talk,  that 
man  could  be  heard  in  every  corner 
of  the  room.  But  the  shouting  mem¬ 
bers  produce  a  composite  of  sound, 
so  that  no  one  trader  is  understood 
except  by  a  small  group  around  a 
particular  trading  post. 

If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be  only 
a  greater  noise,  and  less  intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  universal 
there  must  be  silent  transmission.  In 
a  noisy  stock  exchange  where  the 
voice,  unaided,  cannot  be  understood 
across  the  room,  there  are  hundreds 
of  telephones  which  carry  speech 
half  way  across  the  continent. 


The  telephone  converts  the  spoken 
words  into  silent  electrical  impulses. 

In  a  single  Bell  telephone  cable,  a 
hundred  conversations  can  be  carried 
side  by  side  without  interference,  and 
then  distributed  to  as  many  different 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  land. 
Each  conversation  is  led  through  a 
system  of  wire  pathways  to  its 
proper  destination,  and  whispers  its 
message  into  a  waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  inter¬ 
connecting  lines  of  the  Bell  System 
are  indispensable  for  universal  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  beslowof  speech  and  theStates 
would  be  less  closely  knit  together. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated  Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Centre  of  the  System 


Smoky  Fireplaces 

Made  to  Draw 

Payment  Conditional  on  Success 

FREDERIC  N.WHITLEYESeac.ord 

210  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Heating  — Ventilating  —  Air  Filtration 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.  Plant  Hill 
Evergreens.  We  are  evergreen  spe¬ 
cialists,  not  only  in  growing  but  in 
planting  artistic  effects.  Prices  low¬ 
est — quality  considered.  Don’t  risk 
failure— Get  Hill’s  Free  Evergreen 
Book.  Write  today. 

Expert  advice  free. 

I).  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  Evergreen 
Specialists,  301  Cedar  Street,  Dundee,  III. 


HjLPe 
Germ-proof 


AND  COOLER  COMBINED 

positively  removes  all  the  germs  from  the  drinking  water 
(even  spring  water)  right  in  your  home.  $3.85  at  your 
dealer’s  or  expressed  direct.  Write  for 
free  book,  ‘"Nature’s  Laboratory,”  with 
noted  doctors’  endorsements. 

FULPER  POTTERY  CO. 

3  Fulper  Place,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
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old  well  Lawn  Mowers 


Weight 
about 
300  lbs. 

Ships  in  two 
sections. 

Easily 
set  up. 

Water-proof 

roof. 

Wide  arms 
can  be  used 
for  plant 
boxes. 

Seats  four 
persons. 

Almost  a 
house. 


Correspondence 

Solicited 


No.  1 


No.  2 


No.  3 


Rustic  Cedar  WREN  HOUSES  by  Parcel  Post, 
prepaid.  Your  choice  tor  $1.25,  three  for  $3.50. 

May  is  not  too  late  for  Wrens.  They  appear  about 
Apr.  15th  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  hut  you  will 
see  them  hunting  for  a  suitable  habitation  all  during 
May.  Then,  too,  there  are  those  looking  out  a 
place  for  their  second  brood,  and  those  disturbed  In 
their  first  selection. 

We  are  about  to  put  a  Sparrow  trap  on  the 
market.  A  Parcel  Post'  scheme  too. 


THE  CRESCENT  CO.  Box  252,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


CANOPY  SETTEE 

You  can  buy  this  famous  Rustic  piece 
from  the  original  designer  and  maker 

F.  O.  B.  Toms  River,  N.  J.  $20 


A  Practical  Demonstration 

The  photograph  reproduced  here  shows  TWENTY  CARLOADS  of 
Cold  well  Combination  Rollers  and  Motor  Lawn  Mowers — sold  and  await¬ 
ing  shipment. 

This  represents  only  a  part  of  what  the  Coldwell  Company  has  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  this  year.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  more  than 
1,000  of  these  Mowers.  Still  others  are  being  shipped  to  England,  South 
America,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  India — all  over  the  world. 

There  could  be  no  better  proof  of  the  worth  and  the  quality  of  the  Coldwell 
Combination  Roller  and  Motor  Lawn  Mower. 

For  use  on  large  stretches  of  turf,  it  is  the 
best  and  most  economical  machine  ever  made. 

A  catalogue  of  the  complete 
Coldwell  line,  horse  and  hand,  as 
well  as  motor  mowers — 150  differ¬ 
ent  styles  and  sizes — will  be  sent 
prepaid  on  request,  together  with  prac¬ 
tical  booklet  on  The  Care  of  Lawns. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  today. 

"Always  use  the  BEST.  The  BEST  is  the 
Cheapest.  Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers  are  the 

BEST."  Demountable-Cutter  Horse  Mower. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


Chicago 


. 


not  encountered  in  too  great  numbers  they 
can  be  quite  rapidly  dispatched  by  knock¬ 
ing  them  with  a  small  paddle  made  from  a 
shingle  into  a  can  of  kerosene  and  water. 

Fungus — This  appears  in  several  forms, 
all  of  which  are  controlled  by  thorough 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Where 
discoloration  of  the  foliage  is  objection¬ 
able,  one  of  the  specially-prepared  fungi¬ 
cide  spray  materials  upon  the  market  may 
be  used.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  to  be  really  effective  any  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  sort  must  be  used  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  rather  than  as  a  remedy. 

Mildew  is  the  result  of  some  sudden 
check  or  shock  given  to  the  plant,  such  as 
a  draft  of  cold  air  from  a  window,  or,  out¬ 
doors,  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather. 
Some  plants,  such  as  roses,  are  very  read¬ 
ily  affected,  and  upon  others  it  never  ap¬ 
pears.  It  is  easily  recognized  as  it  causes 
the  tender  new  leaves  to  curl  up  and  be 
discolored,  and  covered  with  what  seem 
to  be  a  white  powder.  Spray  the  plants 
until  wet  with  plain  water  or  Bordeaux, 
and  dust  thoroughly  with  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  insects  are 
more  apt  to  do  damage  in  the  garden  than 
in  the  house  or  in  the  flower  garden  is  be¬ 
cause  the  plants  growing  there  are  as  a 
rule  not  so  carefully  watched,  and  when 
the  intruders  come  they  are  allowed  to  get 
too  much  of  a  start  before  anything  is 
done  to  combat  them.  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  that  the  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  step  toward  having  a  garden  free 
from  troubles  of  this  sort  is  to  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  and  sharp  watch  for  the  very  first 
signs  of  any  danger.  And  when  it  ap¬ 
pears,  no  matter  what  else  is  demanding 
your  attention,  attend  to  it  at  once. 

Aphids — Conditions  out-of-doors  are 
not  usually  favorable  for  the  plant  lice,  of 
which  there  are  several  sorts  and  colors, 
to  develop  to  any  great  extent.  During 
dry  weather  or  where  plants  are  growing 
crowded  together,  a  sharp  watch  should 
nevertheless  be  kept,  and  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  or  tobacco  dust  or  both  used  at  the 
first  sight  of  one. 

Asparagus  Beetle — Clean  cultivation  and 
cutting  the  stalks  below  ground  will  usu¬ 
ally  prevent  these  fellows  from  doing 
much  damage.  If  they  do  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  however,  use  strong  arsenate  of 
lead  very  thoroughly. 

Caterpillars — The  most  common  and 
troublesome  of  these  is  the  medium-sized, 
green  caterpillar  which  attacks  cabbage 
and  other  plants  of  the  cabbage  group.  If 
possible,  capture  and  kill  all  the  small 
white  and  yellow  butterflies  which  may 
always  be  seen  hovering  over  these  plants 
early  in  the  spring.  If  worms  do  appear, 
spray  them  with  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of 
lead  before  the  heads  begin  to  form  and 
put  a  quick  stop  to  them.  In  later  stages 
of  growth  hellebore  may  be  used.  There 
is  little  danger  in  using  these  poisons  on 
cabbages  because  the  heads  form  from  the 
inside  and  the  outer  leaves  are  always  dis¬ 
carded  in  cooking.  The  light  green  cater¬ 
pillars  which  eat  the  leaves  of  carrots. 
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parsnips,  celery,  etc.,  seldom  appear  in  any 
great  numbers  and  are  easily  demolished 
by  hand  picking.  The  very  large  “horn 
worms”  which  attack  tomatoes  and  tobac¬ 
co  may  be  controlled  either  by  hand  pick¬ 
ing  or  thorough  work  with  arsenate  of 
lead. 

Cucumber  Beetles — These  lively  little 
black  and  yellow  striped  fellows  attack  cu¬ 
cumbers,  muskmelons  and  other  vined 
plants  especially  in  their  early  stages  of 
growth,  and  not  only  do  great  damages  by 
their  ravages  of  the  foliage  but  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  communicate  the  disease  known 
as  cucumber  wilt.  Spray  with  arsenate  of 
lead  and  keep  the  vines  covered  with  fine 
ashes  or  a  generous  sprinkling  of  tobacco 
dust. 

Cutworms — These  are  probably  the  most 
annoying  of  all  garden  pests  and  can¬ 
not  be  controlled  by  any  spray  used  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  best  of  methods  of 
prevention  is  to  distribute  at  points  a  few 
feet  apart,  and  a  few  days  before  the 
plants  are  set  out,  small  pieces  of  poisoned 
bran  mash ;  the  latter  is  made  by  mixing 
bran  with  water  and  a  little  molasses  until 
the  mash  is  made  and  working  Paris  green 
or  arsenate  of  lead  through  this  thorough¬ 
ly.  The  worms  are  very  fond  of  this  sweet 
bait,  and  die  happy  and  contented.  Where 
you  do  find  a  plant  cut  off,  early  in  the 
morning  you  can  almost  invariably  locate 
the  culprit  near  the  root  in  the  soil  by 
turning  it  over  with  the  fingers. 

Flea  Beetle— This  is  a  very  minute  and 
hard-shelled  little  jumping-jack  which  at¬ 
tacks  the  foliage  of  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
young  cabbage  and  turnip  plants.  Thor¬ 
ough  work  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
strong  Bordeaux  mixture  or  arsenate  of 
lead  will  usually  prevent  their  doing  any 
damage. 

Potato  Beetle — This  intruder  which 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  gardening 
public  invariably  finds  the  potato  patch  no 
matter  how  small  it  is  and  any  eggplant 
which  you  may  set  out.  Arsenate  is  the 
most  effective  remedy,  although  Paris 
green  is  largely  used  also.  Destroy  all 
clusters  of  eggs  which  may  be  found  upon 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Squash  Bug — This  is  the  large,  flat  bee¬ 
tle  so  very  offensive  in  odor.  I  have  never 
found  anything  which  was  effective  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  full-grown  ones.  The  young,  how¬ 
ever,  do  the  real  damage,  and  as  these  are 
soft-skinned  they  may  be  subdued  with 
strong  kerosene  emulsion  or  a  heavy  dust¬ 
ing  of  tobacco. 

Blight — Among  the  diseases  which  one 
may  expect  to  encounter  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  by  far  the  most  serious  are  the 
various  forms  of  blight  which  attack  pota¬ 
toes,  causing  early  yellowing  and  wither¬ 
ing  of  the  vines  and  in  the  late  crop  and 
the  rotting  of  the  tubers ;  “leaf  spots”  on 
tomato  plants  and  blight  or  withering  of 
the  leaves  in  muskmelon  vines  and  cu¬ 
cumbers. 

Mildew — Second  in  seriousness  are  the 
various  forms  of  mildew  which  attack 


BEFORE  DECIDING  ON  THE  LIGHTING  SYSTEM  FOR 
YOUR  COUNTRY  HOME  LET  US  TELL  YOU 


WHY 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

operated  by 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY 


will  give  you  better  service  with  less  care  and  attention  than 
by  any  other  artificial  illuminant,  and 

WHY  THE  EYE 

Is  less  fatigued  by  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Light  than  by 
any  other  illuminant 

EXCEPT  THE  SUN 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

155  LAKESIDE  AVE.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ORANGE,  N.  J, 


“A  Don’t  Worry  Supply”  of  Water 

A  little  too  much  is  “just  enough.”  By  installing  a 
“Corcoran  Tank  Tower”  you  can  not  only  have  enough 
water  but  also  a  “Don’t  Worry  Supply,”  than  which  nothing 
is  more  satisfying  to  the  country  home  owner.  And  nothing 
is  so  dependable  as  water  delivered  by  the  law  of  gravity. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No  repairs. 

Write  for  estimate  of  complete  cost,  including  designing  to 
suit  your  needs,  material  and  construction. 

A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Inc.,  17  John  Street,  New  York 

■SB/PW'i 
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HINK  of  the  joy  of  hav- 


Ting  fine  big  Rhododen¬ 
drons  like  these  around 
your  stoop  just  like  our 
grandmothers  used  to  have 

Their  flower  clusters  rival 
the  finest  productions  of  the 
greenhouse.  The  glossy  green 
foliage  stays  on  all  the  year. 
For  north  foundation  plant¬ 
ing  they  are  ideal.  They  also 
thrive  among  the  trees  or  are 
happy  in  a  group  on  your 
lawn. 

We  have  15,000  to  choose 
from.  Take  a  run  down  in 
your  auto,  make  selection 
and  load  up  your  running 
board  with  them. 

If  you  can’t  come,  order  by 
phone  or  mail.  We  will  see 
that  you  get  choice  plants 
and  the  varieties  of  harmon¬ 
ious  colors.  They.  can  be 
planted  any  time  in  May, 
even  if  in  bloom.  You  can 
thoroughly  rely  on  the  re¬ 
liability  of  Hicks’  stock  what¬ 
ever  it  is.  Send  for  catalog. 


Isaac  Hicks  and  Son,  Westbury,  Long  Island 


The  Oriental  Store 


You  can  shop 
with  us  by 
mail  from 
your  home  as 
satisfactorily 
as  though 
you  person- 
a 1  I y  pur- 
chased  in  our 
store. 


Canton  chair 
No.  18. 
height  36 

inches, 

width  17 
inches, 
weighs  8  lbs. 
Price  $3. 


Comfortable  Summer  Chairs 

FROM  Canton,  China,  come  these  artistic  ex¬ 
amples  of  Oriental  craftsmanship — “'hour-glass 
ehairs” — suggesting  in  every  line  cool  and  reStful 
repose.  Graceful  in  design,  sanitary  in  construction 
and  inexpensive  in  price.  The  ideal  chairs  for  sum¬ 
mer  use.  Woven  by  hand,  without  a  nail  in  their 
entire  construction — prices  $4.50  to  $12  each. 


Send  for  Beautiful  Booklet 

Illustrating  in  colors  the  various  designs  of  these  unique  chairs, 
tables  and  stools. 


A  A  VAMTI N  E-  8  -  C  O  ■ 

Broadway  and  1 8th  Street 

Boston  NEW  YORK  Philadelphia 

Established  57  Years  "  - 


Free  Book  on 
Lawn  Making 

It  tells  you  how  to  make  and 
care  for  a  new  lawn.  Also 
tells  you  how  to  renew 
an  old  worn-out  lawn. 

In  fact,  this  book 
gives  all  data  on 
making  and 
maintainin 
a  beauti¬ 
ful  lawn 
Every 
home 
owner 
should 
have 
this 
book.  1 1 
is  free  for 
the  asking. 

Write  for  it  today 


DUNHAM 

“Water-Weight”  Rollers 

Do  you  know  that  the  most  essential  tool  for  the  care 
of  a  lawn  is  a  Roller ?  A  roller  will  eradicate  weeds, 
discourage  moles  and  ants,  keep  grass  from  dying  out 
in  spots,  and  promote  even  growth  from  a  hard,  smooth 
surface  over  which  the  mower  will  operate.  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Dunham  “Water-Weight”  Roller  Bearing  Rollers 
are  superior  to  all  others.  They  are  roller  bearing  and 
easy  to  operate.  Insist  on  a  Dunham.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  them,  write  us.  For  sale  by  leading 
Hardware  and  Seed  Stores.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for 
our  Free  Book  on  Lawn  Making. 

THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

130  FRONT  STREET,  BEREA,  OHIO 

The  Largest  Roller  Manufacturer  in  the  World 


muskmelons,  lima  beans,  etc.  These  are  all 
controlled  with  thorough  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  applied  frequently 
enough  to  keep  the  foliage  covered  from 
the  middle  of  July  on.  Three  to  five  spray¬ 
ings  will  usually  be  required  for  effective 
protection. 

Formulas 

Direct  Poison  for  Chewing  Insects 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  or  Disparene — 

3  ounces  crystalized  arsenate  of  soda, 
7  ounces  crystallized  acetate  of  lead, 
io  gallons  water. 

Dissolve  the  crystals  separately  in  a 
small  amount  of  the  water — the  lead  dis 
solves  more  readily  in  warm  water — mix 
them  when  dissolved,  and  add  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  water.  The  mixture  will 
be  milky,  but  need  not  be  strained  if  the 
crystals  have  been  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Disparene  may  be  purchased  under  this 
name  either  in  dust  or  paste  form,  but  it 
is  better  to  get  the  two  ingredients  and 
mix  as  needed,  for  it  is  simple  stuff  to 
handle.  Whatever  the  amount  used,  al¬ 
ways  keep  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
the  crystals  to  one  gallon  of  water.  For 
example,  if  six  ounces  of  the  arsenate  of 
soda  were  used,  fourteen  ounces  of  the 
acetate  of  lead  would  be  required,  which 
would  make  twenty  ounces  for  the  total, 
needing  twenty  gallons  of  water.  This 
is  the  safest  of  all  the  direct  poisons,  is 
effective  and  satisfactory,  and  should  be 
used  instead  of  Paris  green  or  any  of  the 
other  more  commonly  known  remedies. 

Hellebore  (non-poisonous  to  man)  — 

i  Ounce  of  the  powder  to  i  gallon  of 
water,  if  used  as  a  spray. 

1  Part  powder  to  5  or  10  parts  flour, 
if  used  as  a  powder,  mixed  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  tightly-covered  vessel. 

Sprinkle  this  on  leaves,  underneath  and 
above,  while  plants  are  wet,  either  with 
dew,  rain  or  by  a  watering-pot.  Usually 
used  on  currants  and  succulent  vegetation 
which  is  soon  to  be  eaten,  to  destroy 
worms. 

Contact  Poison  for  Sucking  Insects 
Kerosene  Emulsion — 

J4  pound  hard  soap  (or  1  quart  of 
soft  soap), 

2  gallons  kerosene, 

1  gallon  rain  water  or  water  ‘“broken” 
with  lye  if  hard. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  boil¬ 
ing.  Add  to  the  kerosene  while  boiling 
hot,  churning  the  mixture  violently  by 
pumping  it  back  upon  itself  through  an 
open  nozzle  which  throws  a  strong  stream. 
An  emulsion  will  result  in  about  five  min¬ 
utes,  or  less,  when  it  will  have  increased  in 
bulk  one-third  to  one-half,  and  will  be  as 
thick  as  rich  cream.  This  keeps  indefinite¬ 
ly  as  stock. 

Dilute  one  part  of  this  stock  with  ten 
parts  of  water  for  apple  and  pear.  Dilute 
one  part  of  stock  with  fifteen  parts  of 
water  for  plum,  peach,  etc.,  and  all  other 
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fruits,  trees,  etc.  Never  use  stronger  than 
this  on  growing  vegetation ;  it  is  a  spray 
that  requires  extreme  care,  and  directions 
must  be  literally  followed. 

Soap  Wash — 

2  pounds  whale-oil  soap, 

1  gallon  water. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  heat¬ 
ing;  it  may  be  used  full  strength  before 
growth  starts.  Dilute  with  five  gallons  of 
water,  or  in  this  proportion,  and  apply  hot, 
after  the  growth  has  started.  This 
strength  is  especially  directed  against  the 
soft-bodied  aphides,  or  plant  lice.  Common 
laundry  soap  of  any  kind  will  make  an 
effective  wash  to  use  against  these,  using 
one-quarter  of  a  cake  to  four  gallons  of 
hot  water. 

Fungicide  for  Mildew ,  Rust  and  All  Fun¬ 
gous  Affections 

Bordeaux  Mixture — 

Make  a  stock  by  dissolving  one  pound 
Copper  Sulphate — blue  vitriol — -in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  hot  water.  Keep  in  a  wooden  or 
porqelain  vessel,  tightly  covered.  This 
must  be  combined  as  needed  with  Milk  of 
Lime,  made  as  follows :  Slake  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  required  slowly,  and  after  it  is 
slaked  add  enough  water  to  make  a  thick 
paste.  The  proportions  for  combining 
these  two  ingredients  are  as  follows :  One 
gallon  copper  sulphate  stock  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds  lime  (dry  weight  before 
slaking),  reduced  with  thirteen  gallons  of 
water ;  or,  for  more  delicate  plants,  one 
gallon  of  copper  sulphate  stock  to  two 
pounds  lime,  dry  weight,  reduced  with  sev¬ 
enteen  gallons  of  water.  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  loses  strength  by  standing  after  being 
compounded.  Do  not  mix  the  Copper 
Sulphate  and  the  Milk  of  Lime,  therefore, 
except  as  you  require  the  solution  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  The  mixture  is  offered  for 
sale,  but  because  of  the  element  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  regarding  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  compounded,  it  is  usually  better  to 
mix  it  oneself.  For  use  in  small  quantities, 
however,  the  most  convenient  way  of  get¬ 
ting  this  mixture  is  in  the  ready-prepared 
compounds  which  may  be  had  either  in 
paste  or  dry  powder.  To  make  your  own, 
a  convenient  proportion  is  four  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate,  four  pounds  of  fresh  lime 
and  eight  gallons  of  water.  To  make  stock 
solutions  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in 
half  the  water,  either  having  the  latter 
very  hot,  or  suspending  the  former  near 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  coarse  sacking. 
Slack  the  lime  in  the  rest  of  the  water, 
adding  the  latter  a  little  at  a  time.  If  this 
lime  solution  ever  seems  in  danger  of  dry¬ 
ing  out  from  being  kept  too  long,  add  more 
water.  For  spraying,  pour  the  copper 
solution  into  the  tank  in  the  proportion  of 
one  gallon  for  every  ten  gallons  of  spray 
required.  Add  the  water,  and  then  pour 
in  one  part  lime  solution,  first  diluting  it 
and  straining  it.  In  spraying,  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  foliage,  stem  and  bark  should  be 
covered,  for  the  pests  will  be  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  any  omission. 
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Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Canada 

The  most  artistic  and  permanent  building  mate 
rial  in  the  world. 

Do  you  realize  its  low  cost  and  economy?  I 
is  really  cheaper  than  wood. 

Get  the  facts.  Send  for  our  books,  specify  which, 

The  Cost  of  a  House.  A  comparison  in  figures  between  brick, 
wood,  cement,  and  hollow-block  construction.  Free. 

“Tapestry”  Brickwork.  Describing  brick  architecture  of  all  ages, 

with  new  illustrations  in  seven  colors.  This  book  is  constantly 

used  for  reference  by  leading  architects.  Free.  '  Oilis'S' 

“Tapestry”  Brick  Fireplaces.  Shows  many  new  designs  in  the 

most  economical  and  beautiful  fireplace  material  in  the  world.  fift  5j3<f 

Prices  from  S15. 00  up.  Free.  3*1  mjjj 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000.  41  house  designs.  25c.  gM  ■  pfj 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cost.  71  designs.  50c. 

One  Hundred  Bungalows.  100  designs.  50c.  Ilpf 


.amtumiimii! 


The  Conard  &  Jones  Co. 

Growers  of  the  best  roses  for  America,  brilliant  Lily-Cannas,  superior 
plants  and  choice  flowers.  WriteTor  New  Floral  Guide,  illustrated  by 
photographs.  Address^Box  126,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Biltmore  Nursery  jg&g-  T,u“kh'‘P™5 

Garden  Flowers,”  ‘‘Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,” 
“The  Iris  Catalog”  and  “The  Biltmore  Nursery  Cata¬ 
log.”  Any  one  free. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY,  Box  1655,  BILTMORE,  N.  C. 


Choicest  Bulbs  Grown  in  Holland 
Imported  for  YOU 

We  import  the  finest  bulbs  grown — sound,  large,  and  full  of  vitality. 
The  bulbs  come  from  Holland’s  quality  bulb  fields,  and  are  offered  at 
prices  usually  paid  for  ordinary  stock.  Don’t  buy  elsewhere  until  you’ve 
beard  our  story.  Send  for  Catalog  Now — as  all  orders  must  be  on  hand 
by  July  ist  for  Fall  delivery. 

QUALITY  BULB  CO., 

825  C  of  C  Building  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOG 
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*wr  "W-  IGH  time  you  were  out  in  the  garden  under  smiling  vernal 
skies,  planting  in  the  summer  flowerbeds.  An  early  start 
now,  means  luxuriant  beds  all  aglow  by  end  of  June. 

Jit  B  We  send  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  large  full-size 

greenhouse  plants,  charges  prepaid  by  parcels  post. 

They  are  big  plants  ready  to  set  out,  such  as  the  little  local  florist 
charges  you  one  dollar  per  dozen  for;  not  the  miserable  little  runts, 
uncertain  to  live  or  die,  you  generally  get  by  mail.  We  send  you  with 
free  cultural  directions  any  ioo  of  the  following  plants,  your  selection,  for 
$5.00,  any  50  for  $2.50,  any  20  for  $1.00. 

Fancy  giant-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  36  kinds,  all  hues.  Fancy  giant 
Carnation  plants,  Geraniums  in  all  colors,  Heliotropes,  Marguerite 
Daisies,  Salvias,  Coleus,  all  hues,  Stocks,  Phlox,  Ageratum,  Schizan- 
thus.  Dusty  Miller,  Golden  Feather,  Double  Petunias,  Single  fringed  and 
ruffled  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Vincas,  Snapdragon,  Cannas,  Alter- 
nantheras,  German  Ivies,  Ice  Pinks,  Double  Red  and  Yellow  Nasturtiums, 
Chinese  and  other  Primroses,  Acalyphas,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons, 
and  any  bedding  plant  not  here  listed  you  can  name. 

A  special  price  of  $40.00  per  any  1,000  plants,  your  selection.  This  is  the 
chance  for  large  places  to  get  their  summer  flower  beds  at  wholesale. 

Also  specially  grown  vegetable  plants:  Early  Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  $1.00  per  100.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  $1.50  per  100.  Pot-grown 
Tomato  Plants,  varieties,  Earliana,  Early  Stone,  Early  Acme,  Bonnie  Best, 
Ponderosa,  June  Pink,  50  for  $1.00.  Pot-grown  Sweet  Pepper  and  Egg 
Plants,  50  for  $1.00.  Golden  Self-Blanching  Celery  Plants,  $1.50  per  100. 

Make  up  your  list  and  send  at  once  to  the 

Harlowarden  Greenhouses,  Box  148,  Greenport,  L.  I .,  N .  Y. 

LEST  YOU  FORGET 

A  mention  of  this  publication  will  entitle  you  to  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  some  extra  choice  plants  in  addition  to  order 

From  actual  photograph  taken  at  Melrose.  Mass.  TREE  TANGLEFOOT 
saved  the  tree  on  the  left.  Moths  stripped  tree  on  right. 


Band  With 
TreeTanglefoot! 

No  Creeping  Insect  Escapes 
Its  Sticky,  Deadly  Grip  ! 

The  destroying  army  is  coming ! 
Don’t  wait  until  you  see  the  vanguard. 
Band  your  trees  with  Tree  Tanglefoot 
two  weeks  before  the  Gypsy,  Brown-tail 
and  Tussock  Moth  Caterpillars,  Canker 
Worms,  Climbing  Cut  Worms  and  Bag 
Worms  begin  their  ravaging  work. 

Easily  and  Quickly  Applied 
With  a  Wooden  Paddle 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  harmless  and  the  only 
sure  and  safe  protective.  One  pound  makes 
about  nine  lineal  feet  of  band.  One  coating 
lasts  three  months  and  longer  in  any  tem¬ 
perature,  rain  or  shine  —  remains  sticky  and 
powerful  twenty  times  as  long  as  any  other 
substance.  Needs  no  mixing  —  just  open  the 
can  and  apply.  Will  not  soften  or  run  down 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Absolutely  prevents 


any  creeping,  crawling  pests  from  harming 
your  trees. 

Sold  by  Reliable  Seed  Houses 

Prices  :  One-pound  cans,  30c ;  three-pound 
cans,  85c ;  ten-pound  cans,  $2.65 ;  twenty-pound 
cans,  $4.80.  Write  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


THE  O.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot 


Dept.  L4,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot  (2) 


For  Subterranean  Insects,  Borers  and 
Internal  Feeders 

Carbon  Bisulphide — 

Inject  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  into 
holes  in  stems  caused  by  borers,  and  plug 
with  putty,  wax  or  mud.  A  medicine- 
dropper  may  be  used  to  drop  the  fluid  into 
the  hole. 

Make  holes  in  the  soil,  where  root  in¬ 
sects  are  at  work,  as  deep  as  the  deepest 
traces  of  the  insects,  four  holes  to  the 
square  yard  in  heavy  soil,  three  to  the  yard 
in  light ;  drop  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
liquid  into  each  hole,  and  close  up  at  once 
by  tramping  the  earth  down  hard. 

Never  bring  carbon  bisulphide  too  near 
a  light  or  fire. 

Poison  Bait  —  For  cutworms,  wire- 
worms,  grasshoppers,  locusts  and  all  in¬ 
sects  which  travel  along  the  ground  and 
eat.  (Never  use  where  there  are  chickens 
running  in  the  garden,  or  where  pets  are 
allowed  free  range.) 

Dip  small  bunches  of  clover  or  any 
juicy  green  vegetation,  into  the  arsenate  of 
lead  solution  and  spread  about  with  a 
board  or  stone  placed  over  each  clump  to 
prevent  its  blowing  away.  Renew  every 
three  days.  Slices  of  apple  or  potato  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  green-growing 
stuff,  if  more  convenient. 

A  mash  to  put  between  the  rows  of  veg¬ 
etables  where  cutworms  and  wireworms 
are  troubling  may  be  made  of  eight  pounds 
of  bran,  one  pound  of  white  arsenic  and 
two  pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Moisten  with 
enough  water  to  make  it  wet  but  not 
sloppy.  Put  a  teaspoonful  at  the  base  of 
each  plant — but  do  not  let  it  come  near  the 
stem,  for  it  will  burn  it  if  it  touches  it. 

Tobacco  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  an 
extract,  to  be  diluted  with  water,  or  a  fine 
powder  which  may  be  dusted  on  moist 
foliage.  Both  forms  are  quite  effective, 
and  especially  so  as  preventives. 

Lime  Sulphur  Wash — Always  has  been 
and  still  is  used  largely  as  a  winter  spray 
for  dormant  trees,  for  San  Jose  scale,  pear 
psylla,  etc.  Mix  one  gallon  of  commercial 
lime  sulphur  with  nine  of  water.  Of  late 
years,  however,  there  have  come  into  use 
quite  extensively,  to  be  used  in  the  place  of 
lime  sulphur  wash,  miscible  oils,  which  are 
very  convenient  to  handle,  and  mix  very 
readily  with  cold  water.  They  are  more 
expensive  than  lime-sulphur,  but  for  using 
in  the  home  orchard  on  a  small  scale,  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  latter. 

Of  the  fungicides  the  most  extensively 
used  is  Ammoniacal  Solution  of  Copper 
Carbonate.  This  is  used  for  spraying 
where  discoloration  of  foliage  or  flowers 
left  by  Bordeaux  mixture  is  objectionable. 
Otherwise  it  is  inferior  to  the  latter.  To 
prepare  this  spray,  dilute  three  pints  of 
strong  ammonia  in  two  or  three  quarts  of 
water,  and  in  this  dissolve  the  copper  car¬ 
bonate,  six  ounces.  To  use,  dilute  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  gallons  of  water  to  the  above 
mixture. 

Lime-sulphur  is  also  used  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide,  but  should  be  made  very  much 
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weaker  than  when  used  for  a  winter  spray, 
one  and  one-third  gallons  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  to  fifty  of  water  being  sufficient 
where  it  is  to  be  used  on  foliage. 

Spraying  Calendar 
Work  for  April 

Mix  arsenate  of  lead  and  first  strength 
Bordeaux  mixture  together  and  use  as  one 
spray,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  unfolded, 
on  apple  and  pear.  Spray  again  with  the 
same  mixture,  same  strength,  three  days 
after  the  flower  petals  fall.  This  may  be 
around  the  first  of  May. 

Mix  arsenate  of  lead  and  second 
strength  Bordeaux  mixture  together  and 
use  as  one  spray,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
unfolded,  on  cherry,  plum,  peach  and  apri¬ 
cot.  Spray  again  with  arsenate  of  lead 
when  petals  have  fallen  and  every  ten  days 
thereafter  until  three  more  applications 
have  been  made,  or  five  in  all.  Cultivate 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  two  inches  under 
trees  for  five  weeks  after  the  full  bloom. 
Curculio  larvae  are  changing  to  beetles 
under  ground  during  this  time,  and  are 
thus  destroyed,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
earth  cells.  Bordeaux  mixture,  second 
strength,  may  be  used  with  every  other  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  arsenate.  This  is  used  al¬ 
ways  as  a  preventive  against  fungous  dis¬ 
eases,  and  it  is  too  late  to  use  it  when  such 
disease  has  made  its  appearance.  Hence 
the  advisability  of  adding  it  to  nearly  all 
other  sprays,  and  using  it  constantly. 

Use  second  strength  Bordeaux  mixture 
on  all  small  fruits,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubbery  generally,  as  soon  as  leaves  un¬ 
fold. 

Spray  roses  with  the  full  strength  soap 
wash,  applied  hot,  before  growth  starts, 
for  scale  insects.  Use  second  strength  of 
Bordeaux  on  them  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  or  as  soon  as  their  leaves  are  un¬ 
folded. 

Work  for  May 

Use  same  mixture  of  arsenate  of  lead 
and  Bordeaux  on  apple  and  pear  as  soon 
as  the  first  “worm-hole’’  is  discovered  on 
one  of  the  tiny  sets  of  fruit.  The  exact 
time  of  this  application  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  careful  watching  alone,  for  it 
should  be  used  when  the  larvae  of  codling 
moth  and  Curculio  are  entering  the  fruit. 
Look  over  the  trees  daily  and  as  soon  as 
the  sign  appears,  get  busy. 

Use  arsenate  of  lead  and  second  strength 
Bordeaux  on  peach  and  apricot,  as  di¬ 
rected  under  “April.” 

Use  arsenate  of  lead  on  cherry  and 
plum,  as  directed  under  “April.” 

Use  second  strength  Bordeaux  and  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  on  all  small  fruits,  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubbery  generally. 

Spray  roses  with  the  diluted  soap  wash 
for  aphids  and  with  second  strength  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  with  potassium  sulphide,  for 
fungi.  The  latter  is  preferred  for  roses. 
It  is  made  from  a  stock  composed  of  three 
pounds  of  potash,  three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  sulphur,  ground  very  fine,  three 
ounces  of  salt  and  one  gallon  of  water. 
Mix  the  first  three  together  in  a  metal  or 


isfes* 


Study  this  \  ^ 

cross  sedion  view.  \ 
w  Note  the  extra  tread  thick-  \ 
fiKV  Jr  ness  supplied  by  the  Staggard  \ 

W  Tread  duds,  the  many  layers  of  \lg« 

y  /  fabric. 

Then  remember  the  quality  of  material,  the 
maderful  workmanship  that  goes  into  Republic 
Tires — and  you  have  the  answer  to  tire  economy 
and  real  tire  mileage. 

But  cross  sedions  can  only  interest  you.  The  tire 
itself,  on  your  car,  under  the  mod  gruelling  treatment 
Vill  prove  to  you 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co. 

Is,  Youngdown,  Ohio  , 

x£  V1TS  Branches  and  Agencies  in  the  /  W, 

Principal  Cities 


Republic  Staggard  Tread  Patented  September  15-22,  1908 


Garden  and  Hall 
Furniture 

Guaranteed  to  stand  any 
climate; 

Marbles,  Terra  Ootta, 
Stones,  etc.,  Vases, 
Benches,  Sun  Dial  Ter¬ 
minals,  Tables,  Fountains, 
Flower  Boxes,  Mantels, 
Statues,  Reliefs,  etc. 
Bend  25c  for  illustrated 
catalog  of  295  pages. 
The  best  copies  of  the  best 
originals 


A  house  built  NATCO  Hollow  Tile  Building  Blocks 

throughout  of  1  1  is  thoroughly  fire-proof,  and  is 

cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter  than  one  of  any 
other  construction.  It  is  cheaper  than  brick,  stone  or  cement. 

Send  for  literature. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.  Dept.  Y,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


YOUR  GARDEN 

Made  More  Attractive 


Artistic  Garden  Furniture 
Statuary,  Fountains 

BATTALLI  ART  MARBLE  CO. 

350  Madison  Ave.  -  New  York  City 


Marble 

Terra- 

Cotta 


Artificial 

Repro¬ 

ductions 
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METAL  LATH  was  used  in  this  bungalow. 
Total  cost  ready  for  occupancy,  only  $2,400. 


METAL  LATH 

CONSTRUCTION 

It’s  the  modern  way  of  applying  plaster  and 
stucco.  It's  the  only  method  that  is  even 
considered  nowadays  in  planning  buildings 
— from  skyscrapers  to  bungalows — where 
permanency  with  economy  is  a  vital  factor. 
Remember  this  when  planning  your  home. 
Build  for  the  future  in  the  most  economical 
way — with  KNO-BURN  Metal  Lath  for  the 
inside  walls  and  ceilings,  and  KNO-FUR 
Metal  Lath  for  the  exterior. 

KNO-BURN 
METAL  LATH 

is  a  flat  sheet  of  metal  fabric  with  a  web-like  mesh 
that  completely  imbeds  itself  in  the  plaster.  This 
form  of  construction  produces  a  reinforced  con¬ 
crete-like  wall.  The  plaster  simply  can’t  come  off. 

ETDCDDfini?  “  KN0  •  BURN  metal 

riKLrKUUr  LATH  covered  with  Portland 

-  Cement  plaster  is  an  effective 

barrier  to  fire  because  all  wood  studding  and 
joists  are  completely  protected. 

niTD  A  DII  ITV  —  IvNO  -BURN  METAL 
DUl\/Yf>lLI  1  I  LATH  on  account  of  its 
■  rigidity  assures  a  smooth 

wall  that  will  never  warp,  buckle  or  crack.  It  is 
coated  with1  a  carbon  paint  that  withstands  rust — 
it  never  disintegrates. 

KNO-FUR 
METAL  LATH 

for  outside  use  is  a  metal  fabric  similar  to  KNO- 
BURN  with  parallel  ribs  that  increase  its  strength 
and  provide  a  substitute  for  furring.  It  has  the 
same  web-like  plaster-gripping  mesh  that  makes 
KNO-BL’RN  so  effective. 

FrniWnil/IV  ■ — 1,1  addition,  the  use  of  KNO- 
LLUINUIVI  I  FUR  METAL  LATH  elimi- 

- -  nates  sheathing,  building  paper 

and  weather  boards — a  single  economy  that  saves 
its  entire  cost. 

I  A  QT'IWf  — KNO-FUR  is  made  from  metal 
*-<  iJ  1  1 1 1  vJ  specially  prepared  to  resist  acid 
■ -  and  rust.  It  is  rigid  and  im¬ 

perishable. 

OUR  FRFF  Booklet  375  “Metal  Lath  for 
1  House  Construction”  is  full 

of  profitable  pointers  for  home  builders.  Send  for 
it  today  and  convince  yourself  that  Metal  Lath  in¬ 
side  and  out  means  lifelong  satisfaction  and  last¬ 
ing  economy  in  your  new  home. 

North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Co. 

937  Old  Colony  Building  CHICAGO 


P.  Sarti,  G.  Lucchesi 
&  Co. 

- IMPORTERS  OF 

Italian  Marbles  for  Hall  and 
Garden,  Lines,  Fountains, 
Sphinxes,  Tables,  Benches, 
Pedestals,  Columns,  Statues, 
Mantel  Pieces,  Vases,  Etc. 

Orders  take  for  special  designs  »n 
Plastic  and  Marble  Reproductions 

-  SHOWROOMS  - 

113  East  34th  St„  New  York 


earthen  vessel  and  add  part  of  the  water. 
This  will  make  a  mixture  that  boils.  Add 
the  remainder  of  the  water  gradually.  To 
use,  dilute  one  part  of  this  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  parts  of  water.  Where  there  are 
many  roses  to  be  cared  for,  such  a  stock  is 
almost  imperative,  for  roses  require  spray¬ 
ing  at  least  once  a  week  to  keep  them  in 
prime  condition. 

•  Work  for  June 

Use  the  arsenate  and  first  strength  Bor¬ 
deaux  on  apple  and  peat:  thirty  days  from 
time  of  last  using.  Spray  with  the  arsen¬ 
ate  promptly  if  any  small  caterpillars  are 
seen  anywhere  on  the  trees,  repeating  as 
may  be  necessary  throughout  the  season. 

Continue  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  on 
cherry,  plum,  peach  and  apricot  as  directed 
under  treatment  for  April,  unless  the  req¬ 
uisite  number  of  applications  have  been 
made  before  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Spray  roses  with  the  Potassium  sulphide 
every  week,  and  with  arsenate  of  lead  for 
slug-worms  and  rose-bugs  as  soon  as 
either  appear. 

Work  for  July 

Spray  apple  and  pear  with  arsenate  of 
lead  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month, 
to  catch  the  second  brood  of  the  codling 
moth. 

Spray  roses  with  the  same,  for  rose 
bugs ;  with  the  diluted  soap  wash  for 
aphids  ;  and  with  the  potassium  sulphide  to 
prevent  fungous  disease.  Only  the  latter 
need  be  used  regularly  each  week ;  use  the 
other  two  only  if  necessary. 

Work  for  August 

Spray  apple  and  pear  with  arsenate  of 
lead  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

Spray  roses  weekly  with  Potassium  sul¬ 
phide,  throughout  the  season. 


The  Hundred  Per  Cent  Garden 
( Continued  from  page  393) 
ready-mixed  brands  for  use  in  a  hill  or 
drill  is  somewhat  risky  as  they  frequently 
contain  substances  which  will  injure  the 
tender  rootlets  of  plant  and  seedlings.  We 
use  a  mixture  which  we  mix  ourselves  and 
which  consists  of  one  part  each  of  tank¬ 
age,  cotton-seed  and  bone  flour,  which  we 
have  found  to  be  very  quick-acting,  very 
effective  and  perfectly  safe.  If  you  will 
take  your  hoe  and  open  up  the  hills  where 
you  are  going  to  plant  for  four  or  five 
inches  down,  or  run  a  deep  furrow  with 
your  wheel-hoe  the  length  of  the  row  you 
are  going  to  plant,  and  then  use  this  mix¬ 
ture,  about  a  third  of  a  small  handful  to  a 
hill,  cover  it  over  with  soil  and  set  out  the 
plants  or  sow  the  seed,  you  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  you  are  taking  proper  measures 
toward  insuring  one  hundred  per  cent,  re¬ 
sults  with  these  particular  crops. 

The  tall-growing  peas,  pole-beans  (both 
Lima  and  the  ordinary  kind)  and  tomatoes 
ought  all  be  given  adequate  support  if  you 
expect  them  to  supply  you  with  the  best 
they  can  produce.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tall-growing  garden  peas  will  be 
used  less  and  less  as  the  improved  Amer- 


IIE  “RAXDWICK*’ 
English  Upholstery, 
Sofa  to  match. 


Real  Spanish 
Leather  Furniture 

Lacka-tan  Leather  F urniture  is  essential¬ 
ly  homelike  furniture.  There  is  about 
these  softly  cushioned  easy  chairs 
and  sofas  an  air  of  comfort  touched 
with  dignity  and  subdued  elegance 
which  emphasizes  their  appropriate¬ 
ness  for  Library  and  Living  Room. 

Honestly  constructed  by  master  craftsmen  and  uphol¬ 
stered  in  the  richest  and  most  enduring  of  all  cover¬ 
ing  material — Real  Spanish  Leather — Lacka-tanFur- 
niture  easily  supplies  a  generation  of  service.  At 
the  age  when  inferior  and  imitation  leathers  and 
costly  fabrics  are  shabby  and  worn,  the  aristocratic 
Lacka-tan  models,  mellowed  by  the  passing  years 
and  reminiscent  of  associative  charm,  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  cherished  furnishings  in  the  home. 

Lacka-tan  The  Standard  of  Quality 

Lacka-tan  Real  Spanish  Leather  is  the  premier  prod¬ 
uct  of  one  of  the  foremost  tanners  in  the  United 
States — The  Lackawanna  Leather  Company. 


Lacka-tau  is  sold  subject  to 
the  absolute  guarantee  of 
perfect  satisfaction.  The 
colors  are  soft,  rich  and 
absolutely  fast  in  the 
strongest  sunlight.  The 
leather  is  guaranteed  not 
to  crack,  peel,  or  grow 
sticky  in  warmest  weather. 


The  genuine  Lacka-tan 
Leather  Furniture  can  be 
identified  by  the  trade-mark 
reproduced  below.  It  is 
your  assurance  of  integrity 
of  construction,  honesty  of 
material,  exclusiveness  of 
design  and  biggest  value 
for  your  money. 


Trade  Mark 


A  Free  Book  “About  Leather  Furniture” 

Our  new  booklet  illustrates  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  examples  in  Lacka-tan  Leather 
Furniture  in  suites  and  individual  pieces 
for  Library,  Living  Room.  Den,  Office, 
Lobby,  Club  and  Hotel.  It  also  contains 
information  about  leather  furniture  that 
every  home  furnisher  should  know.  With 
this  book  we  will  send  sample  of  genuine 
Lacka-tan  Leather  and  name  of  local  dealer 
who  carries  this  line.  In  writing  please 
address  Department.,  ... 


JAMESTOWN  LOUNGE  COMPANY 

Jamestown,  New  York 

Specialists  in  the  Manufacture  of  Guaranteed  Leather  Furniture 


“THE  LANDSDOWNE” 
English  Sofa,  De  Luxe  Upholstery, 
Arm  Chair  to  match. 


RATS 


KILLED  BY 
SCIENCE 


By  the  wonderful  bacteriological  preparation,  discovered  and  prepared  by 
Dr.  Danysz,  of  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris.  Used  with  striking  success  for 
years  in  the  United  States,  England.  France  and  Russia. 


DANYSZ  VIRUS 

contains  the  germs  of  a  disease  peculiar  to  rats  and  mice  only  anc?  is 
absolutely  harmless  to  birds,  human  beings  and  other  an¬ 
imals.  fhe  rodents  always  die  in  the  open,  because  of  feverish  condition. 
The  disease  is  also  contagious  to  them.  Easily  prepared  and  applied. 

How  much  to  use. — A  small  house,  one  tube.  Ordinary  dwelling 
three  tubes  (if  rats  are  numerous,  not  less  than  6  tubes).  One  or  two  dozen 
for  large  stable  with  hay  loft  and  yard  or  5000  sq.  ft.  floor  space  in  build, 
ngs.  Price:  One  tube,  75c;  3  tubes,  $1.75;  6  tubes,  $3.25:  one  doz,  $6 
INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  CO.  72  Front  St.,  New  York 
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ican  substitute  dwarf  sorts  such  as  Max- 
tonan,  Blue  Bantam  and  British  Wonder 
become  more  known.  Getting  and  putting 
in  a  supply  of  brush  for  peas,  especially  if 
any  quantity  at  all  are  planted,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  troublesome.  Getting  supports  for  a 
few  dozen  tomato  plants  or  hills  of  beans 
is  not  such  a  difficult  problem.  But  im¬ 
proved  garden  methods  have  not  spared 
even  the  old-fashioned  bean-pole  and  its 
shorter  brother  the  tomato-pole.  The  ob¬ 
jection  to  these  is  that  they  keep  the  vines 
huddled  together  so  that  sun  and  air  do 
not  have  the  free  access  they  should  to  all 
parts  of  the  plants,  thus  delaying  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit  and  inviting  various  dis¬ 
eases.  There  are  a  number  of  patented 
tomato  supports  which  overcome  these  ob¬ 
jections,  but  if  one  does  not  care  to  invest 
in  these,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
some  stout  garden  stakes  pointed  at  one 
end  and  nail  lathes  or  some  similar  nar¬ 
row  light  pieces  of  wood  across  these  at 
right  angles.  Bean-poles  may  be  made  in 
a  similar  way,  but  these  should  of  course 
be  made  taller  and  the  cross-arms  need 
not  be  so  long.  These  “arms”  should  be 
placed  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  A 
length  allowing  four  to  five  feet  above 
ground  for  the  tomato-poles  and  six  to 
eight  for  the  bean-poles  will  be  about 
right,  and  they  should  be  sunk  at 
least  eighteen  inches  into  the  ground. 
These  will  of  course  cost  a  little  more  to 
provide  than  the  old-fashioned  poles,  but 
if  properly  cared  for  they  will  last  for 
years,  while  the  latter  are  good  for  only 
two  or  three  seasons  at  the  most  and  then 
go  to  the  woodpile. 

It  is  always  better  to  set  these  poles  be¬ 
fore  planting,  as  the  job  can  then  be  done 
better  and  much  quicker.  A  wooden  mal¬ 
let  and  a  crowbar  are  the  only  tools  you 
need  to  put  them  in  with,  as  they  will  be 
much  firmer  when  driven  into  place,  than 
if  placed  in  a  hole  and  the  earth  packed 
around  them. 

If  conditions  at  the  time  of  planting  are 
not  just  right,  the  seeds  of  the  tender  veg¬ 
etables  will  rot  in  the  soil  much  more  read¬ 
ily  than  will  those  of  the  hardy  crops. 
This  is  especially  true  of  corn,  beans  (par¬ 
ticularly  lima  beans),  and  muskmelons. 
Therefore  the  experienced  gardener  learns 
to  watch  the  conditions  of  soil  and  the 
weather  outlook,  as  well  as  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  season.  The  ideal  time  for 
planting  is  as  soon  after  a  good  soaking 
rain  as  the  soil  begins  to  get  crumbly  and 
workable  again.  If  you  plant  just  before 
a  rain  the  soil  may  stay  wet  and  cold  long 
enough  to  cause  the  seed  to  rot,  or  the 
surface  may  become  packed  so  hard  that 
the  seedlings,  and  especially  those  of  fine 
seed,  can  push  up  through  it  only  with  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Where  such  small  amounts  of  seed  as 
are  required  for  the  home  garden  are  used, 
often  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  making 
sure  of  good  germination  is  to  soak  the 
seed  for  a  day  or  more  in  slightly  warmed 
water  until  it  is  swelled  and  ready  to  sprout. 
It  may  then  be  rolled  in  fine  dry  earth  to 
dry  it  off,  and  then  sowed  in  the  usual 


“/  built  that  house  fifteen  years  ago  and  it's  as  good  today  as 
the  day  it  was  completed.  In  all  these  years  my  only  expetise 
has  been  for  painting  the  woodwork  that  you  see.” 

The  experience  of  this  man  and  thousands  of  other  wise 
home-builders  is  conclusive  proof  that 

Hy-tex  Brick 

is  the  most  economical  building-material  — as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
and  durable. 


We  have  just  issued  a  booklet,  “Genuine  Economy  in  Home  Building,”  dealing  in  a 
comprehensive  way  with  the  problems  that  confront  every  home-builder.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  throughout  in  colors.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  cover 
mailing  charges.  Write  for  your  copy  now. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  G-5,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Cleveland,  O. ;  Davenport, 
Iowa;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha, 
Neb. :  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Toledo,  O.  ;  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables 

Cut  down  your  living  expenses.  You’ll  be  astonished  how 
healthful  it  is  to  cultivate  a  garden  and  how  easy  if  you  use 


Planet  Jr 


Garden 
Tools 

Adapted  to  more  uses  than  any  other  im- 
— .  >  plement.  Opens  furrows,  plants,  covers, 
““  <  and  marks  next  row  in  one  operation. 
-«£FRFF  instructive  64-page  illustrated 
1XLjL<  catalogue.  Send  postal  for  it  today. 
■  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1202c,  Phila. 


operates  a 


Three  Gallons  a  Minute 

flowing  from  a  stream,  artesian  well  or  spring 

RIFE  RAM 

pumping  all  the  time  sufficient  water 
for  house  or  farm  use.  Costs  little 
to  install,  requires  no  attention- 
no  operating  expense. 

Free  information  on  request. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2151  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


“EASY  -EMPTYING” 


Grass  Catcher 


Prevents  damage  to  grass  roots  caused  by 
raking.  Avoids  unnecessary  work.  Saves 
time.  Keeps  your  lawn  smooth  and 
velvety.  Easily  attached  to  any 
mower.  “Just  lift  it  off  to  empty.” 

NON-SLIP  BOTTOM 
Is  the  new  strong  1913  feature 
— prevents  grass  sliding  for¬ 
ward.  Front  flange  keeps 
grass  out  of  roller  of  mower. 

New  hook  brackets  prevent 
catcher  jumping  off  when 
mowing  a  terrace. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  to 
show  you  or  write  for  free 
booklet  ‘‘Useful  things  for 
the  Lawn.” 

Specialty  Mfg.  Co. 

1051  Raymond  Av.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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Perfect 

Between-season 

Heating 

Between  seasons,  when  it’s  too 
cool  for  NO  heat  and  not  cool 
enough  to  keep  up  a  full-steam  or 
hot-water  heat,  it  is  then  you  most 
appreciate  the  intermediate  regula¬ 
tions  of 

Vapor-Vacuum  Heating 

Ttade  Mark.  Registered 

Kriebet  n?' System 

With  steam  or  hot-water  systems,  the 
heat  must  be  always  all-on  or  all-off, 
you  cannot  get  a  happy  medium  to  save 
your  life. 

With  Vapor-Vacuum  Heating  (Kriebel 
System),  you  can  get  any  degree  of  heat 
in  any  radiator,  any  time,  by  simply 
moving  the  controller  handle. 

This  handle  is  conveniently  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  radiator — no  back-break¬ 
ing  stoop  or  wrist-wrenching  twist-twist- 
twist  as  with  the  other  systems. 

Send  a  Postcard  for  Our  Free  Book 

It  explains  Vapor-Vacuum  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  manner — you  don’t  have  to  be  a 
mechanic  or  heating  engineer  to  under¬ 
stand  it. 

The  minute  you  read  this  book,  you  ap¬ 
preciate  why  we  are  able  to  guarantee  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent,  in  coal. 

Send  a  postcard  today — no  obligation, 
whatever. 


VAPOR -VACUUM  HEATING  CO. 

880  Drexel  Building 

Philadelphia 


^To  Prevent  “Dusting’ 


of  Cement  Floors 

and  keep  them  free  from  damp  ness,  use 

Chi-Namel 

Cementone  Floor  Enamel 

Write  for  book  of  color-samples — free 

The  Ohio  Varnish  Company 

Sole  Mfrs. 

8602  Kinsman  Rd.,  Cleveland,  0. 


manner.  As  seeds  usually  rot,  if  at  all, 
before  they  sprout,  this  frequently  saves 
the  gardener  very  aggravating  disappoint¬ 
ments — and  incidentally  his  opinion  of  his 
seedsman.  When  seed  is  soaked  in  this 
way,  it  must,  of  course,  be  planted  at  once 
after  being  removed  from  the  water.  Even 
if  it  has  sprouted  so  that  the  embryo  tap¬ 
root  is  visible  it  will  usually  come  through 
all  right. 

Although  I  have  thus  gone  into  detail 
about  early  and  late  planting,  which  covers 
a  period  of  eight  weeks  or  more,  of  course 
the  real  garden  work — cultivation — will 
have  begun  long  before  the  planting  is  fin¬ 
ished. 

The  planting  itself  is  just  play — and 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  That  is,  in  fact, 
the  spirit  which  should  continue  through 
the  whole  season’s  garden  activities,  and 
without  which  neither  you  nor  your  table 
will  get  one  hundred  per  cent,  dividends 
from  it. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  your  garden 
operations  from  becoming  laborious  and 
flat  and  stale,  if  not  unprofitable,  is  to  keep 
things  from  getting  ahead  of  you  at  any 
stage  of  the  game.  And  the  only  way  to 
prevent  this  is  to  start  in  in  earnest  at  the 
very  beginning  and  to  keep  things  cleaned 
up  in  a  businesslike,  methodical  way.  By 
far  the  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
have  a  regular  time,  whether  it  be  fifteen 
minutes  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  ten  min¬ 
utes  before  breakfast  in  the  morning  and 
ten  minutes  before  dinner  at  night,  in 
which  to  do  your  gardening.  Even  with 
much  planning  and  careful  work,  for  the 
first  season  or  two  you  will  probably  at¬ 
tempt  more  than  you  can  properly  look 
after.  If,  however,  for  any  reason  at  any 
time  you  find  that  the  work  is  beginning 
to  get  ahead  of  you,  that  something  has 
got  to  wait  over  for  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  that  ought  to  be  attended  to  at  once — 
then  take  my  advice  and  get  someone  to 
help  you  now  until  you  are  again  fully 
caught  up  with  the  work.  A  dollar  or  so 
spent  for  extra  assistance  at  such  a  crit¬ 
ical  moment  will  often  save  you  many  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  vegetables  and  many  hours 
of  what  is  the  most  laborious  and  dis¬ 
couraging  work  I  know  of — trying  to 
catch  up  with  a  crop  that  has  once  got 
away  from  you.  Most  especially  should 
every  Saturday  night  see  the  garden 
cleaned  up  trimly  and  neatly,  for  every 
gardener  knows  that  the  weeds  will  grow 
as  much  and  insects  multiply  to  as  incon¬ 
ceivable  an  extent  during  one  Sunday  as  in 
six  long  week  days.  For  there  is  only  one 
way  of  keeping  the  weeds  from  getting  at 
least  a  little  ahead  of  you,  and  this  is  to 
get  ahead  of  them. 

After  the  earliest  crops  are  put  in,  such 
as  onions,  beets,  spinach,  oyster  plant, 
parsnips  and  so  forth,  the  beds  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  appear  so  fine  and  clean  and 
smooth  that  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  they  would  ever  cause  you  any  trouble. 
Long  before  the  seeds  which  you  have  just 
put  into  the  ground  will  have  germinated 
and  have  pushed  above  the  surface,  thou- 


Ht-Kt,  are  draperies  and  up¬ 
holsteries  to  suit  each  room 
in  your  home.  The  fabrics  are 
full  of  artistic  quality,  yet  surprisingly 
inexpensive. 

Reproductions  of  stuffs  found  in  fa¬ 
mous  paintings  by  old  masters.  Faith¬ 
ful  copies  of  rare  pieces  from  the 
Chateau  de  Blois,  Musee  Royaux  de 
Bruxelles,  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Also  eight  light-weight 
casement  cloths,  all 

Guaranteed  Color-Fast 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  book, 
“Draping  the  Home,”  showing  a 
variety  of  practical  interiors  in  color ; 
or  write  us  for  it. 

ORINOKA  MILLS 

215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

These  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely 
fadeless.  If  color  changes  from  exposure  to 
the  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the  merchant 
is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  them  with 
new  goods  or  refund  the  purchase  price. 

Insist  on 
seeing  a 

ta«- 


Samson  Spot  Clothes  Line 


SOLID  BRAIDED  COTTON 
Strong  ::  Durable  ::  Flexible 
Will  not  kink,  stretch,  ravel,  nor  stain  the 
clothes.  Guaranteed  to  last  at  least  five 
years,  even  when  permanently  exposed  to 
the  weather.  Can  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance  by  our  trademark.  The  Spots  on  the 
Cord. 

Send  for  Sample.  Carried  by  all  dealers,  or  write  to  us. 
SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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sands  of  little  weed  seedlings  will  have 
been  finding  their  way  out  to  the  light — if 
you  give  them  a  chance.  In  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  method  of  planting  by  hand  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  do  much  in  the 
way  of  fighting  them  until  the  legitimate 
crops  got  far  enough  advanced  to  mark 
the  rows ;  where  the  seed  drill  is  used, 
however,  the  rows  are  plainly  marked  by 
the  track  of  the  roller  so  that  no  such 
delay  is  necessary.  Just  as  soon  after 
planting  as  the  first  crop  of  weeds  has  de¬ 
veloped  enough  to  be  visible — five  to  ten 
days  according  to  conditions — put  the  disc 
attachment  on  your  wheel-hoe,  using  pref¬ 
erably  the  double-wheel  type  which  will 
straddle  the  row,  and  go  over  the  beds 
carefully,  cutting  up  all  the  soil  between 
the  broad  rows  left  by  the  roller  of  the 
seed  drill.  This  can  be  done  to  perfection 
with  the  disc  attachment,  as  they  are  so 
adjustable  that  the”  shave  right  up  to  the 
desired  line  without  throwing  a  particle 
of  dirt  over  it.  You  cannot  do  this  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  but  it  will  nevertheless  be 
traveling  as  with  the  winged  heels  of 
Hermes  compared  with  the  tortoise  pace 
of  weeding  on  hands  and  knees.  Then,  if 
you  possess,  as  you  should,  a  “weeder  at¬ 
tachment”  for  the  wheel-hoe,  you  can 
quickly  and  lightly  stir  the  upper  quarter 
inch  or  so  of  soil  in  the  rows  directly  above 
where  your  seeds  are  planted.  But  in 
doing  this,  of  course,  you  must  take  great 
care  not  to  go  deep  enough  to  disturb  the 
legitimate  seedlings. 

The  work  where  plants  have  been  set 
out  can  be  done  more  easily,  but  it  is  just 
as  important.  A  few  days  after  the  plants 
have  been  set,  go  over  the  surface  both 
between  the  rows  and  between  the  plants 
with  the  “rake”  attachments  to  the  wheel- 
hoe,  or  with  the  ordinary,  iron  garden 
rake.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  first 
couple  of  times,  to  go  deep — half  an  inch 
or  so  will  catch  all  the  sprouting  wild  tur¬ 
nip  and  other  early  intruders ;  and  you  can 
do  ten  rows  in  this  way  in  the  time  it  would 
take  you  to  hoe  out  one  by  hand  after  the 
weeds  have  grown  even  a  small  size.  You 
must  keep  in  mind  that  all  the  pains  you 
have  been  to  to  make  your  one  hundred 
per  cent,  garden  rich  and  fine  has  put  it  in 
a  fine  condition  to  produce  a  one  hundred 
per  cent,  crop  of  weeds  if  you  do  not  keep 
the  upper  hand  and  maintain  that  relig¬ 
iously  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price 
of  peace. 

And  this  hint  to  the  beginner  is  a  valu¬ 
able  one :  When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
he  will  have  to  choose  between  going  after 
a  crop  of  weeds  just  big  enough  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  by  the  method  mentioned,  and  doing 
some  planting,  he  will  be  usually  taking  the 
wisest  course  by  attending  to  the  weeds 
first. 

It  is  pleasanter,  of  course,  to  plant  than 
to  grub  around  uprooting  the  rank  intru¬ 
ders,  but  the  task  must  be  done.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  for  the  planting  of  late  veg¬ 
etables  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  average 
gardener,  and  its  careful  reading  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  those  who  would  get  the 
most  out  of  their  gardens. 


Poisoning  Your  Family? 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 


£foc“Monroe” 

30  Days’  Trial — Factory  Price — Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  factory  to  you— saving  you  store  profits.  We 
pay  freight  and  guarantee  your  money  back  and  removal  of 
refrigerator  at  no  expense  to  you  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  Easy  terms  if  more  convenient  for  you.  Send  for 
book  NOW— A  letter  or  postal. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  -  Station  4-E,  Lockland,  Ohio 


Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  refrigerator 
which  cannot  be  kept  sweet,  clean  and  whole¬ 
some,  as  you  can  easily  keep  the  Monroe,  is- 
always  dangerous  to  the  health  of  your 
family.  The  Monroe  is  the  only  refrigerator,- 
made  with 

Solid  Porcelain 
Compartments 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places  for  the 
disease  germs  that  poison  food  which  in  turn  poisons 
people.  Not  cheap  “bath-tub”  porcelain  enamel,  but 
one  solid  piece  of  snow-white  unbreakable  porcelain 
ware — nothing  to  crack,  craze,  chip,  break  or  absorb' 
moisture — but  genuine  porcelain,  over  an  inch  thick — 
as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl  —  every  corner 
rounded  —  not  a  single  crack,  crevice,  joint,  screw- 
head  or  any  other  lodging  place  for  dirt  and  the- 
germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  at  once  for 

FREE  BOOK 

Which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to  materially  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living — how  to  have  better,  more  nourishing- 
food — how  to  keep  food  longer  without  spoiling— how  to  cut' 
down  ice  bills — how  to  guard  against  sickness — doctor’*  bills. 


Refrigerators 


IN  BUYING  A  REFRIGERATOR  there  are 
three  things  you  should  insist  upon  getting; — 
absolute  Sanitation,  Efficiency  and  Economy. 
Our  lines  possess  all  these  features,  with  linings 
of  glass,  metal  or  vitrified  steel ;  perfect  circulation  of  dry,  cold  air,  and  perfect 
drainage.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  select  the  refrigerator  best  suited  to  your 
particular  needs. 

U  1  •  i_f«  .  Brooms,  Brushes,  Dusters,  Chamois  Skins  and 

nousecieanmg  mints  every  preparation  and  material  for  cleansing  and 
renewing  Furniture,  Metal,  and  Glass.  Carpet  Sweepers,  Vacuum  Cleaners,  etc. 


Jewis&Qjngeii 

45th  Street  and  6th  Avenue,  New  York 


A  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  modern  return 
^/to  the  classic  in  outdoor  dec¬ 
oration  is  shown  in  this  Garden 
Gazing  Globe.  A  crystal  ball  mounted 
within  easy  reach  of  vision  on  a  pedestal 
of  chaste  and  artistic  design. 

The  Garden  Gazing  Globe 

is  a  stately  and  beautiful  garden  ornament.  It  re¬ 
flects  all  the  shifting  charms  of  the  landscape.  Here 
is  one  of  the  many  letters  from  delighted  owners . 
“I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it,  and  the  landscape 
views  developed  in  it  are  not  only  interesting  to 
ourselves,  but  are  enjoyed  by  all  of  our  friends.” 

May  we  send  descriptive  booklet  and  cir¬ 
cular,  with  prices,  to-day  ? 

Stewart  Carey  Glass  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
IND. 
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—marless 

—noiseless 

—scratchless 


unnecesary. 

“FELTOID” 

Casters  and  Tips 


protect  the  finest  floors  and  rugs.  They 
are  noiseless  —  scratchless  -  marless. 
Made  of  a  specially  prepared  material 
which  is  very  firm  yet  smooth  and 
resilient.  "Feltoids"  wear  indefinitely. 

To  equip  your  furniture  with  "Feltoid" 
Tips  and  Casters  is  a  real  economy. 
To  see  that  all  new  furniture  you 
purchase  is  fitted  with  "Feltoids"  is  es¬ 
sential  to  floor-protection  and  beauty. 

Get  them  at  hardware  and  furniture 
stores.  Write  for  the  “Feltoid  Book 
No.  12.  ”  It  tells  about  “Feltoids”  for 
every  possible  need  in  your  home. 

The  Burns  &  Bassick  Co. 

Dept.  X  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


Make  sure 
the  word 
“Feltoid” 
i  s  stamped 
on  each 
wheel. 


your  ex¬ 


pens  ive 
hardwood 
floors  and  rugs.  Unshod  fur¬ 
niture — or  furniture  with  ruin¬ 
ous  hard-wheel  casters  —  digs 
and  mars  and  scars.  The  con¬ 
sequent  damage  is  great — and 


THE 

JONES  &  HAMMOND 
Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

Solves  Your  Garbage  Troubles 

The  Receiver  Without  a  Fault. 

CONSTRUCTED  ON  SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES 

For  sale  by  leading  hardware 
dealers,  or  write  to  manufac¬ 
turers  for  circulars  and  prices. 


Before 

Installing. 


JONES  y  HAMMOND 

75-79  Newburn  Ave., Medford, Mass 


Planting  the  Garden — the  Late  Crops. 

Vegetable.  Note.  Variety.  No.  Rows.Space,  Ft 


SATURDAY,  MAY  ioTH. 


Corn,  Ey. 

E 

Golden  Bantam  .  il/2 

2X4 

Squash,  Sum. 

E 

Mammoth  White  Bush  $4 

Potatoes,  late 

E 

Gold  Coin  (7),  Uncle 

Sam  (3)  .  10 

3X27 

Lettuce 

A 

Wayahead  .  J4 

Radish 

A 

Crimson  Globe  (%), 

Icicle  04)  .  Y 

I 

Bean,  Ey. 

A 

Stringless  Greenpod 

($4),  Giant  Green- 

pod  04)  .  1 

1K2 

14 

38)4 

SATURDAY,  MAY  i-TH. 

Beans,  wax 

A 

Brittle  Wax,  New 

Kidney  Wax .  2 

1 Yxi  Y 

Beans,  lima 

Fordhook  .  1 

2 

Beans,  pole 

W 

Burger’s  Stringless, 

“Sunshine”  .  1 

4 

Beets 

W 

Dark  Stinson  .  4 

3x3  H 

C  arrots 

W 

Coreless  .  4 

1X3 

Peas 

E 

Blue  Bantam,  British 

Wonder  .  2 

2X3 

Corn,  Ey. 

Golden  Bantam, 

Howling  Mob  ....  2 

2X4 

Tomatoes,  Ey. 

Bonny  Best  .  14 

1654 

30)4 

SATURDAY,  MAY  24TH. 

Tomato 

Dwarf  Giant  .  2/z 

4 

Cucumber 

X 

Davis  Perfect  .  ]/2 

3 

Muskmelon 

X 

Netted  Gem,  Spicy.. 

Beans,  lima 

w 

Burpee  Improved  ...  2 

3x2 

Beans,  pole 

E,  W 

Giant  Podded  Pole..  1 

4 

Lettuce 

Brittle-ice  .  Y2 

3 

Okra 

Klecky’s  Favorite  ....  *4 

4 

Watermelon 

X 

Fordhook  Early  ....  J4 

4 

Squash 

X 

Fordhook  .  J4 

6  54 

23 

SATURDAY,  MAY  31  ST. 

Corn 

F, 

White  Evergreen  ...  2 

4x4 

Pepper 

E 

Ruby  King  .  / 

3 

Egg-plant 

E 

Black  Beauty  .  l/2 

I  urnip 

Amber  Globe  .  2 

2x1  y2 

Brussels  Spts. 

D 

Danish  Prize  .  Y 

Cauliflower 

D 

Dry-weather  (Danish 

Giant)  .  >4 

I 

Peas  Cabbage 

D 

Savoy,  Danish  Round- 

Peas 

Blue  Bantam,  British 

Wonder  .  2 

3x3 

8 

21  y2 

NOTES. 

A — Will  be  removed  in  time  to  be  followed  by  some 
late  crop. 

B — Planted  as  a  companion  crop  between  rows. 

D — Sown  in  seed-bed,  to'  be  transplanted  later  to  per¬ 
manent  position. 

E — Good  to  increase  if  a  surplus  for  selling  is  de¬ 
sired. 

W — Any  surplus  may  be  kept  over  for  winter  use. 

X — If  possible,  plant  far  apart  from  each  other;  in 
rows  or  hills. 


The  Part  Transplanting  Plays  in 

Garden  Making 
( Continued  from  page  371) 
is  possible  to  come  much  nearer  to  it  than 
is  commonly  the  case,  if  only  the  real  ef¬ 
fort  is  made.  As  a  start,  dig  a  hole  a  little  bit 
broader  than  the  spread  of  roots  requires, 
and  a  little  bit  deeper  than  their  depth. 
This  is  the  most  important  thing,  right  at 
the  beginning.  Then  turn  the  plant  down 
on  its  side  and  go  around  and  look  directly 
into  the  root  mass  from  below.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  yourself 
looking  into  the  apex  of  a  rudely  pyra¬ 
midal  concave,  formed  by  the  downward 
thrust  of  the  roots  as  they  grow  out  from 
the  trunk.  There  will  be  roots  in  the 
midst  of  this,  of  course,  but  the  general 
form  will  be  there,  quite  plain. 

Make  an  earth  pyramid  on  the  floor  of 
the  hole  to  fit  into  this  concavity,  drawing 
the  earth  lightly  into  a  sufficient  pile.  Then 
lower  the  plant  upon  this,  bouncing  it  up 
and  down  gently  until  it  adjusts  itself  and 
forms  ridges  in  the  earth  into  which  its 
roots  fit.  When  this  is  finally  done  as 
well  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  determine 
( Continued  on  page  4 32) 


Before  you 
decide  the 
shade  ques¬ 
tion,  go  to 
the  Brenlin 
dealer  in 
your  town, 
and  have 
h  i  m  show 
you  the 
three  popular  priced  grades  of  these  now 
famous  window  shades. 


For  every  important  window  choose  the  Brenlin  Un¬ 
filled  grade.  Made  of  closely  woven  cloth,  without  the 
“filling”  which  in  ordinary  shades  so  soon  cracks  and 
falls  out  in  unsightly  streaks  and  “pin  holes,”  a  Bren¬ 
lin  Unfilled  shade  will  last  longer  and  make  your  win¬ 
dow  look  better  than  any  other  shade. 

Sun  won’t  fade  this  shade  nor  water  spot  it.  It  is  supple 
— not  stiff,  yet  always  hangs  straight  and  smooth,  and 
really  shades.  Made  in  many  artistic  tones  to  harmonize 
with  any  decorative  scheme.  For  windows  i  yd.  wide  by 
2  yds.  long  75c.  Snecial  sizes  and  Brenlin  Duplex — white  one 
side,  dark  the  other — made  to  order  at  proportionate  prices. 


For  windows  of  less  im¬ 
portance  your  dealer  has 
the  Brenlin  Filled  and 
Brenlin  Machine  Made 
grades,  priced  respect¬ 
ively  at  55c  and  30c  for 
windows  1  yd.  wide  by  2 
yds.  long.  They  will  be 
found  by  far  the  best  win¬ 
dow  shade  values  at  these 
prices. 

Write  for  the  Brenlin 
Book  Today 

It  shows  actual  samples  of 
Brenlin  in  all  colors,  and  gives 
many  helpful  suggestions  for 
the  artistic  treatment  of  your 
windows.  With  it  we  will  send 
you  the  name  of  the  Brenlin 
dealer  in  your  town.  Cras.  W. 
Breneman  _  &  Co.,  2982  Reading 
Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  Sale  by  Leading  dealers  everywhere 


Mail  Orders.  —  If  no  dealer  in  your  town  can  supply 
Brenlin,  write  us  and  we  will  supply  you  direct.  We  sat- 
isfaetorily  fill  hundreds  or  orders  by  mail  every  year. 


SILVER  LAKE 


Sash 

-  VPP  Cord 

(Name  stamped  indelibly  on  every 
foot) 

The  man  who  builds  a  house  without 
asking  about  the  sash-cord  to 
be  used  is  laying  up  trouble 
for  himself.  Insist  that  the 
specifications  mention  SILVER 
the  Window  LAKE  A.  Its  smooth  surface 
offers  nothing  on  which  the 
pulley  can  catch.  Guaranteed 
for  Twenty  years. 

-  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

SILVER’LAKE  COMPANY 

87  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Makers  of  SILVER  LAKE  solid  braided 
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STRONG  POINTS 

A  CHAIN  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  A  wire  fence  will  last'  no 
longer  than  the  unprotected  spots  which  begin  to  rust  as  soon  as  they  are 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

Excelsior  “Rust-Proof”  Fence 

is-  strong  at  every  point — in  the  tensile  strength  of  the  materials,  in  the 
securitv  of  the  lock  joint  construction,  in  the  method  of  erecting  the  posts 
and  of'  attaching  the  fence  fabric.  But  the  strongest  point  of  all  in  favor  of 
Excelsior  "Rust-proof”  is  the  pure  zinc  coating  which  is  applied  after  the 
fence  is  made,  because  it  prolongs  the  life  of  the  fence  indefinitely. 

Buy  from  any  hardware  dealer:  but  first  write  to  the  factory  for 
illustrated  catalog  “C”  and  sample  showing  the  " Rust-Proof ”  finish. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


INEXPENSIVE  COTTAGE  CURTAINS 

The  finest  assortment  of  Lace  Window  Curtains  and  Draperies  to  be 
seen  in  the  United  States,  is  here  on  display. 

Every  desirable  material  for  beautifying  the  interior  of  the  home  is 
represented  in  our  department  devoted  to  Furnishings  and  Decorations. 

SPECIALS 

No.  5694 — Dainty  White  Curtains,  made  from  good  quality  Swiss  with  Insertion  of 

Filet  Lace,  36  inches  wide,  2Vz  yards  long,  per  pair . $1.90 

No.  11096 — Scrim  and  Filet  Curtains,  especially  appropriate  for  Living  and  Dining 
Rooms,  made  of  fine  quality  striped  Scrim.  44  inches  wide.  ZV2  yards  long.  White  or 
Ecru,  per  pair  ...........  $4.50 

FREE  DELIVERY — We  will  deliver  these  curtains  zvithout  charge  for 
mail  or  express  anywhere  in  the  United  States 

McGIBBON  &  CO. 

3  WEST  37th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

JUST  OFF  FIFTH  AVENUE 


For  Quick,  Sure  Results 
Buy  Moon’s  Hardy  Plants 

T  T’S  surprising  what  quick  results  a  few  of  our  well-rooted,  strongly- 
-L  grown,  hardy  plants  will  produce  for  you.  No  garden,  for  in¬ 
stance  is  quite  complete  without  Phlox  and  Iris,  now  so  much  in 
favor.  Of  both  these  we  have  a  truly  choice  lot  this  year. 

By  way  of  further  suggestion,  why  don’t  you  let  us  send  you  an 
assortment  of  12  Hardy  Chrysanthemums — the  rarer  kinds  that  are 
so  welcome  in  their  October  bloom,  after  Jack  Frost  has  played 
havoc  with  everything  else. 

Starting  in  with  Iris  and  ending  with  Chrysanthemums,  you  can, 
by  adding  a  few  other  plants,  have  one  perpetual  round  of  bloom  the 
whole  glad  Summer  through. 

All  Moon’s  hardy  plants  should  bloom  the  first  season. 

_  Send  for  our  catalog.  It  is  rich  in  planting  suggestions  of  all 
kinds.  The  prices  are  decidedly  reasonable  for  such  superior  stock. 

Get  your  hardy  plants  and  trees  now,  or  you  will  have  to  wait 
till  Fall  for  safe  planting. 


The  William  H.  Moon  Co. 

Makefield  Place,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Office,  Room  "D,”  21  South  12th  St. 


Use  Oxide  of  Zinc 
Paints 

Good  Paint  Costs  Nothing 

( Dutch  Proverb ) 

OOD  paint  is  paint  that  effectively 
beautifies  and  i  protects  surfaces. 

Unpainted  structures  rapidly  deteriorate. 

Good  paint  preserves  them.  Good 
paints  all  contain  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
33  Wall  Street,  New  York 

We  do  not  make  paint. 

A  list  of  paint  manufac¬ 
turers  sent  free  on  request. 
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the  faucet  and  turn  on  hot  or  cold 


water. 

Have  Running  Water 
Everywhere 

in  bath  room,  kitchen,  stable,  wherever 
it’s  convenient  or  necessary.  A  twist  of 
the  wrist  will  give  it  to  you  if  you  install  a 

Douglas  Pneutank 

Water  System 

It  is  easy  to  install,  simple  to  manage,  cheap  to 
purchase  and  needs  next  to  no  repairs.  Can’t 
freeze,  burst,  or  spoil  walls  or  building.  Enjoy 
life  with  running  water  close  at  hand. 

In  the  Pneutank  System  the  pressure  is  always 
sufficient  to  throw  a  good  stream  to  the  top  of 
barn  or  ridgeboard  of  your  house.  It  has  many 
advantages  over  attic  reservoirs,  wind  power  tow¬ 
ers  and  tanks. 

Write  now  for 


Douglas’  Free  Book 
It’s  a  Great  Help 


to  people  living  in  the  country  or  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  it  explains  in  detail  all  the  advantages 
and  economy  of  operating  a 
Douglas  Pneutank  Water 
System.  Write  for  book  on 
a  postal  and  mail  it  NOW  to 


W.  &  B.  Douglas 

200  William  Street 
Middletown 
Conn. 


Pump  Makers  for  81  Years 


|  A  Book  and  a  Magazine 
1  Can  Be  Congenial  Friends 


*  Yrou  don't  see  how?  Well,  just  fill 
F  -oj’“  |  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us 
-  with  a  dollar  bill.  You  will  receive 
°  B  8s  ■  in  return  a  paper  bound  copy  of 
I  “Planning  a  Trip  Abroad,”  which  is 
|  all  and  more  than  its  name  implies, 
and  a  four  months’  subscription  to 
50 ’’’’Eb  TRAVEL,  a  beautifully  illustrated 
pjo  go  magazine  with  the  whole  world  as  its 
g  S3. f§  “  p  1  field — a  magazine  of  travel  inspiration. 

c£oIr  1  McBride,  Nast  & 

1  Publishers 

i  Union  Square,  NewYork  City 


( Continued  from  page  430) 
where  on  the  bole  the  surface  of  the 
ground  will  come,  after  the  hole  is  filled  in, 
by  laying  a  plank  or  a  straight  edge  across 
the  hole  from  side  to  side,  close  up  to  the 
plant.  The  earth  will,  of  course,  come  to 
the  level  which  this  touches.  Raise  or 
lower  the  plant  as  may  be  needed,  by  put¬ 
ting  on  or  taking  off  earth  from  the  earth 
cushion.  The  surface  of  the  ground  must 
come  at  the  old  surface  mark  on  trunk  or 
stems. 

Arrange  all  long  roots  in  the  direction 
which  they  very  plainly  indicate  they  have 
been  traveling,  being  particularly  careful 
not  to  twist  them  nor  bend  them  sharply, 
nor  to  allow  their  tips  to  lie  turned  up 
against  the  walls  of  the  hole  wherein  they 
are  being  planted.  Root  tips  naturally 
turn  down,  and  a  root  is  always  deeper  in 
the  ground  at  its  tip  than  anywhere  else 
along  its  length.  Never  overlook  this 
point — and  never  allow  a  helper  to  shirk 
on  the  breadth  of  the  hole  dug,  for  it  is 
the  too  narrow  hole  that  means  root  tips 
turned  skyward,  in  spite  of  anything  that 
may  be  done  to  avoid  this. 

Trees  and  shrubs  that  arrive  in  their 
packing  from  the  nursery  have  their  roots 
pressed  down  so  close  sometimes  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  how  they  naturally  would  like 
to  rest.  But  close  examination  will  usu¬ 
ally  reveal  their  directions  without  much 
doubt;  and  if  this  does  not,  plunge  them 
into  a  broad  tubful  of  water  or  liquid  mud 
until  they  are  softened  enough  to  resume 
their  natural  positions.  Then  let  them  dry 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  earth  from  ad¬ 
hering  to  them  in  mud  clods  as  they  are 
lowered  into  it;  and  plant  just  as  you 
would  plant  a  freshly-dug  specimen. 

All  that  applies  to  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
the  restoration  of  their  roots  to  their  orig¬ 
inal  positions  when  transplanting,  of 
course  holds  good  whatever  the  plant  that 
is  to  be  moved  may  be.  But  perennials  and 
flowers  generally,  not  being  woody,  re¬ 
cover  more  readily  from  the  shock  of 
transplanting,  and  most  of  them  suffer  less 
from  it  than  the  heavier  vegetation.  Even 
some  of  these  plants,  however,  cannot 
endure  it.  Most  of  them  have  the  same 
long  tap  root  growth  already  referred  to 
in  trees,  but  it  is  not  altogether  this  which 
affects  their  transplanting.  Some  are  ap¬ 
parently  too  sensitive  to  the  handling  it¬ 
self  to  live  after  being  subjected  to  it. 

Anything  which  is  offered  by  a  green¬ 
house  or  nursery,  however,  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  suitable  for  handling,  and  such 
plants  may  be  set  out  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty  that  they  will  live  and  thrive. 
Do  not  undertake  to  transplant  at  mid¬ 
day  when  the  sun  is  high  and  warm,  but 
rather  do  the  work  early  in  the  morning 
and  shade  the  plants  all  day,  or  leave  it 
till  late  in  the  afternoon.  My  own  pref¬ 
erence  is  for  the  time  just  around  sunset, 
when  the  transplanted  specimens  may  be 
watered  and  left  to  the  cool  soothing  night 
to  adjust  themselves  and  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  new  position.  Any  sort 
of  shade  will  do,  when  shade  is  necessarv, 
( Continued  on  page  434) 


Iron  Railing 

Entrance  Gates  and  Wire 
Fencing  of  all  designs  and  for 
all  purposes. 

Unclimbable  Fences  for  Es¬ 
tate  Boundaries  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Properties. 

Tennis  Court  Enclosures 

a  specialty.  Fences  for  paddocks, 
poultry  runs,  etc.,  ornamental 
iron  and  wire  work. 

No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  handle. 

Send  for  our  Fence  Catalog  of 
original  designs.  It’s  yours  for 
the  asking. 

F.  E.  CARPENTER  CO. 

855  Postal  Tel.  Building  NEW  YORK 


lllllllHilllHliniHlllllllllHllllllllllUHlIllllllllUHlIllllHIHll 


A  WORD  TO  THE  HOUSEKEEPER 


Last  year  you  had  to  take  the  second-best  in  your 
improvements  because  the  best  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  your  designers  and  there  were  no  experts  in  your 
locality. 

House  and  Garden  is  the  advisor  you  need  if  you 
contemplate  improvements  of  any  kind  about  the  house 
or  garden.  It  covers  the  field  of  decoration,  furnishing 
and  gardening  with  authority,  artistic  taste  and  pre¬ 
cision,  and  its  whole  purpose  is  to  make  the  home  more 
beautiful  and  more  livable.  The  beauty  of  the  magazine 
and  its  illustrations  will  be  a  pleasure  for  you,  even 
if  you  do  not  plan  any  changes  or  improvements  just 
now.  Let  your  subscription  start  with  April  1st,  and 
include  this  helpful  expert  among  your  regular  visitors. 

$3.00  a  year;  25  cents  a  copy. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York 
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'C'OR  garages  of 
stucco  or  con¬ 
crete,  as  well  as 
for  stucco  houses 
there  is  nothing 
that  protects  con¬ 
crete  from  mois¬ 
ture  and  conse¬ 
quent  hair  crack¬ 
ing  so  well  as 


Sir.  W.  N.  Ooel's  Residence,  GYand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Osgood  &  Osgood,  Architects. 


Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating 

“Lights  Like  the  Sun” 

a  New  England  product  that  is  used  in  the  biggest  tex¬ 
tile  mills,  and  on  some  of  the  finest  residences  not  only 
in  New  England,  but  all  over  the 
country. 

The  material  is  a  fire  retarder  and 
TB*DS  a  great  reflector  of  light.  Ask  your 

dealer  for  it.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you  write  us.  Drop  a  postal  for  the 
interesting  little  story  B  on  painting — 
The  House  that  was  Reformed. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  I 


Paint  &  Varnish  Makers  &  Lead  Corroders 

82-  84  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  Yrork  Office,  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


MISSION  FURNITURE 

Our  stock  oi  hand  made  Mission  Furniture  is  shown  in  a  variety  of 
designs  suitable  for  either  country  or  city  homes  and  is  built  for 
durability  and  comfort. 

The  solid  oak  used,  is  given  tones  of  brown  and  green  by  a  process 
that  preserves  the  natural  beauty  of  the  grain,  and  the  leathers  em¬ 
ployed  for  coverings  are  selected  for  their  beauty  and  lasting  qualities. 
Inquiries  by  mail  are  given  prompt  attention. 

R.  J.  HORNER  &  CO. 

Furniture — Decorations — Rugs 

20-22-24-26  West  36th  St.,  Near  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


I 


A  Big  Novel  of  an  American  Girl 


From  colored  frontispiece 
by  George  Brehm 


Gertrude 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 

Author  of  "Little  Corky,"  "The  Modern  Railroad,”  etc. 

Here  is  a  story  of  distinct  novelty — telling  first  of 
the  rejuvenation  of  an  old  country  tavern  into  a  mod¬ 
ern  and  comfortable  inn  and  then  of  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  family  that  moved  into  it.  The  story  centers 
about  Gertrude,  the  girl  who  made  herself  strong  and 
winsome  and  then  conquered  the  great  tragedy  of  her 
own  life.  As  a  woman  of  great  power  and  beauty,  she 
is  comparable  with  the  character  Helena  Ritchie,  of 
Mrs.  Deland’s  novel.  Throughout  there  runs  a  strong 
love  interest.  The  book  itself  is  a  page  of  America. 

$1.25  net;  postage  11c. 


“A  Gem  of  a  Love  Story” 

— Brooklyn  Eagle 

Six  years  alone  on  a  little 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean! 
What  could  Zalia  Thorne 
know  about  love  —  having 
been  marooned  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old?  How  could 
she  have  existed  in  the  great 
loneliness  of  this  tropical 
island?  Barry  Carshall,  a 
wanderer  from  New  York,  is 
shipwrecked  and  finds  Zalia. 
And  in  the  life  of  these  Iso¬ 
lated  Two — their  adventures 
and  the  situations  that  arise — there  is  wonderfully  appealing  romance.  The  dia¬ 
logue  sparkles  and  glows  like  the  embers  of  a  driftwood  fire. 

“Most  admirable  *  *  *  with  every  element  of  interest  and  with  a  dramatic 
movement  that  continues  from  beginning  to  end.” — Buffalo  News. 

$1.25  net;  postage  11c. 


BY  ALEXANDER  BLACK 


Author  of  “Miss  Jerry,”  "Richard  Gordon.”  etc. 


Your  bookseller  can  supply  you.  Send  for  catalogue. 


McBRIDE,  NAST  ®.  COMPANY,  Publishers 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


French  &  Sons’  Player  Pianos 

Art  Products  of  a  High  Degree  of  Fxcellence 
and  Exceeding  Good  Value 

With  wealth  of  tone  and  unequaled  construction,  the  French  &  Sons’ 
Player  Piano  places  at  your  finger-tips  the  complete  technique  of 
piano-playing — ability  to  sound  correctly  the  notes  of  the  most  difficult 
composition — to  play  loud  or  soft — fast  or  slow — staccato  or  legato — 

to  “bring  out”  the  melody  and 
subdue  the  accompaniment. 
Any  musical  effect  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  this  player. 

As  a  hand-played  instru¬ 
ment,  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
mechanism  is  noticeable — it  is 
superb.  As  a  player  the 
French  is  incomparable.  It 
has  many  automatic  devices 
not  possessed  by  other  players. 
One  touch  of  the  hand  changes 
it  from  a  player  to  a  hand 
instrument  and  vice  versa, 
locking  the  keys  and  bringing 
the  pedals  into  position — all 
automatically  and  accom¬ 
plished  in  an  instant. 

The  Automatic  Music  Roll 
Adjuster  forces  the  roll  to 
track  properly  over  the  bar, 
The  pneumatic  self-clean¬ 
ing  device  on  the  tracker-ban  is  another  exclusive  point  of 
excellence.  A  great  many  other  desirable  features,  exclusive  to  the 
French  &  Sons’  Player-Piano,  are  described  and  demonstrated  fully  in 
our  beautiful  illustrated  Booklet,  sent  free  to  any  address.  Do  not 
decide  on  any  piano  before  you  have  this  booklet.  It  is  our 
business  to  please  you.  Write  to-day  to 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Piano  Co.  New  Castle,  Ind. 

“The  House  of  French  established  in  the  Piano  Business  since  1875” 


insuring  absolutely  perfect  rendition. 
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Factory 
Astoria,  L.  I. 


Villa  Lante,  Bagnaja,  Italy. 


The  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  designed  gardens  that  delight 
those  who  love  the  beautiful  and  baffle  those  who  have  tried  to. 
surpass  them.  Their  statuary  and  garden  ornaments,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  unrivalled  masterpieces  that  lend  themselves  as  well 
to-day  as  in  the  past  to  the  adornment  of  the  formal  garden. 

Our  unusual  collection  of  models  made  of  Pompeian  stone  cast 
in  perfect  reproduction  of  these  Old  World  masterpieces  affords  '  ; 

you  the  opportunity  to  make  your  garden  a  source  of  constant 
pleasure.  ? 

Our  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  of  vases,  fountains,  sundials, 
statuary  and  benches  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS  !2,"‘ 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Stone 


:  •  .  •; 


ThisCasementlsaSummerComfort! 

When  open  it’s  all  window;  not  half  a 
window.  And  there’s  no  ugly  joint  in  the 
middle  to  spoil  the  view  and  prohibit  artis¬ 
tic  glazing. 

To  open  and  close  it  with  this  HOLD¬ 
FAST  ADJUSTER  of  ours  is  a  positive 
pleasure,  for  you  don’t  have  to  open  the 
screen. 

Don’t  build  without  our  Handbook. 

Casement  Hardware  Co.,  9  So.  Clinton  St., Chicago 


IN  planning  a  beautiful  room,  bear  in  mind  that  everything 
should  contribute  its  part  toward  harmony. 

Gaumer 

Hand  Wrought 

Cightin^  Fixtures 

have  been  found  indispensable  in  thousands  of  homes  where  lighting 
fixtures  are  tastefully  selected. 

By  day,  Gaumer  Fixtures  form  a  pleasing  harmony  with  the  furniture 
and  decoration;  in  the  evening,  Gaumer  Lighting  displays  them  to 
advantage.  Our  art-craftsmen  are  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
hand-wrought  fixtures. 

The  Antique  Copper,  Bronze  or  Brass  finish  on  every  piece  for  in¬ 
terior  installation  is  positively  guaranteed — look  for  the  Guarantee- 
Tag  as  displayed  on  each  fixture  in  the  stores  of  Progressive  Dealers. 
Let  us  send  your  our  book  of  designs  for  Den  or  Hall  or  Living 
Room. 

John  L  .  G  aju  merj  Co.,  Dept.  A 
22d  and  Wood  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


( Continued  from  page  432) 
provided  it  is  not  a  smother.  Inverted 
peach  baskets  set  over  a  plant  are  not  ad¬ 
visable  ;  whatever  you  use,  let  it  be  up  from 
them  so  the  air  can  reach  them. 

Usually  the  soil  is  in  the  best  condition 
for  transplanting  on  the  day  after  a  rain; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  this,  in 
order  successfully  to  transplant.  Dry  soil 
is  preferable  to  too  much  moisture,  and  the 
time  just  before  a  shower  is  usually  ideal, 
both  as  to  soil  and  overhead  conditions.  It 
is  not  possible  to  time  the  work  quite  as 
exactly  as  this,  ordinarily,  however;  so  a 
good  general  rule  is  to  choose  fairly  dry 
soil  and  water  freely  at  the  time,  after  the 
holes  are  filled,  just  as  with  trees  or 
shrubs. 

The  transplanting  of  cone  bearing  trees, 
otherwise  evergreens,  is  not  seasonable  at 
this  time  of  year,  these  being'  more  gener¬ 
ally  moved  late  in  August  or  September. 
A  hatever  may  be  planned  in  connection 
with  them,  therefore,  should  be  planned 
for  these  months. 

Trees  Most  Easily  Transplanted 
Tili a  (linden)  in  variety, 

Catalpa  (catalpa), 

Betulia  (birch), 

Aesculus  (horse  chestnut), 

Robinia  (locust), 

Acer  (maple), 

Platanus  (plane  tree), 

Populus  (poplar), 

Sali.v  (willow). 

Trees  Difficult  To  Transplant 
Fag, us  (beech) — Only  nursery  trees  can 
be  transplanted,  and  these  must  be  cut 
back  severely  at  the  top  when  trans¬ 
planted. 

Hicoria  (hickory) — Can  only  be  trans¬ 
planted  when  small  and  nursery-grown. 
Liquidamber  styracifhia  (sweet  gum)  — 
Transplant  only  when  small,  and  in  the 
spring. 

Quercus  (oak) — Must  be  closely  pruned 
when  transplanted,  so  that  no  more  than 
a  quarter  of  its  buds  remain  ;  let  some  of 
these  be  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
removing  principally  side  shoots. 
Liriodendron  tulipifera  (tulip  tree)  — 
Transplant  in  spring  only,  and  prune 
severely. 


Homes  that  Architects  Have  Built 
for  Themselves 
( Continued  from  page  369) 
of  Portland  cement  and  sand  or  pulverized 
stone  when  mixed  with  water  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  surface.  The  outside  walls  of 
the  house  may  be  in  stone,  brick,  tile,  con¬ 
crete  or  wood,  any  of  which  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  stucco.  When  properly  made 
and  applied  it  is  durable,  and  affords  a 
warm  covering  in  winter  and  a  cool  one  in 
summer.  It  lends  itself  to  interesting- 
color  schemes  of  creamy  or  soft  gray 
tones.  Even  white  walls  can  have  a  pleas¬ 
ing  variation  in  tone,  for  they  improve 
with  age  as  the  weather  softens  the  too- 
elean  appearance  of  a  newly-stuccoed 
house. 

( Continued  on  page  436) 
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Have 

Your 

Home 

Equipped 

with  a 

Prometheus 


Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Whether  built  in,  or  added  to  the  butler’s  pantry, 
the  Prometheus  Food  and  Plate  Warmer  insures  to 
the  housekeeper,  food  served  at  the  right  tempera¬ 
ture.  Preserves  the  original  flavor  of  the  belated 
dinner — simplifies  many  kitchen  and  dining-room 
service  problems.  Specify  “prome- 
theus”  to  your  architect.  It  is  the 
best  known  and  most  highly  efficient 
plate  and  food  warmer  on  the  market 
— and  is  recognized  as  indispensable  to 
the  modernly  appointed  home. 

Full  particulars  on  this  and  other 
Prometheus  electric  Cooking  and 
Heating  Appliances  sent  upon  request. 
Send  for  booklet  today. 


Electric 
Percolators 
Coffee  Pots 
Tea  Pots 
Chafing  Dishes 
Waffle  Irons 
Air  Heaters 


The  Prometheus  Electric  Co. 

"YOURS  FOR  WARM  SERVICE" 

225  East  43d  Street  -  -  New  York  City 


We  solicit  your  inquiries  in 
relation  to 

IRON  FENCES = GATES 

Titchener  Iron  Works 

Dept.  10  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Illustrated  Literature  and  Specifications 
furnished  on  request. 
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N 
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Roofed  with  fireproof  Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles. 
Last  forever.  Never  require  paint. 


NOW  you  can  get  a  red  Asbestos 
“Century”  Shingle  roof  at  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  cost  as  a  gray  one. 
Specify  Veneered  Red  Shingles.  They 
have  Indian  Red  face  with  gray  back  — 
uniform  in  texture  —  fire-proof  and 
indestructible. 

Write  for  names  of  representative  roofers  who 
can  supply  Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles,  and 
for  Booklet,  “Roofing:  A  Practical  Talk.” 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  CO.,  Factors 
Dept.  C,  Ambler,  Penna. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
of  the  United  States 


It  is  when  you  turn  a  faucet  and  the  water  does  not 
flow,  that  you  realize  the  presence  of  an  engine  or  of  a 
pump,  which,  in  failing  to  do  its  duty,  interferes  with 
your  work,  your  pleasure,  or  your  plans. 

Permanent  satisfaction  for  the  operation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  home  water  supply  or  electric  light  plant  is  obtained 
by  the  installation  of  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

No  matter  what  style  or  size  engine  or  outfit  you 
need,  we  can  furnish  it.  We  build  engines  to  operate  on 
kerosene,  naphtha,  gasoline,  gas  or  alcohol.  Our  tractor 
engines,  in  sizes  from  12  to  GO  horsepower,  are  un¬ 
excelled  for  plowing,  threshing,  etc.  A  most  readable 
catalogue  tells  many  things  you  ought  to  know  about 
these  famous  engines.  Write  for  it. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

168  Harvester  Building  Chicago  USA 


Farrs  Bulbs  Imported 
to  Your  Own  Order 

M  You  who  desire  the  better  grades  of  spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs  for  autumn  planting  will  welcome 
my  special  import  service. 

xmam  Again  this  year,  Holland’s  most  conscientious 
^H|  bulb  fanciers  are  producing  their  finest  stock  for 
me  exclusively.  The  “mother  bulbs”  are  selected 
in  the  fields,  and  saved  for  my  clients.  To  enable 
my  customers  to  secure  these  perfect  bulbs  at 
prices  no  higher  than  ordinarily  are  asked  for 
ordinary  stock,  I  offer 

10%  Discount  on  Orders  Before  July  1 

Many  rare  and  valuable  daffodils,  tulips,  hyacinths, 
bulbous  irises  and  other  plants  are  described  in  my 
1913  book,  “Farr’s  Quality  Bulbs  and  Plant  Spe¬ 
cialties,”  sent  free  to  you  who  prefer  quality  to 
quantity.  Plant  dahlias  and  hardy  chrysanthemums 
this  month  ;  ask  for  my  lists. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 
106  Garfield  Blvd.  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


Suitable  for  PERGOLAS,  PORCHES 
or  INTERIOR  USE 

ELSTON  and  WEBSTER  AVES. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eastern  Office:  1123  Broadway 
New  York  City 


Be  Right  from  the  First 


Send  for  catalogue  P28  ot  Pergolas,  sun  dials  and  garden 
furniture,  or  P  40  of  wood  columns. 

HARTMAN  N-SANDERS  CO. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 

KOLL’S  PATENT  LOCK  JOINT^COLUMNS 


Haven't  You  Ever  Wished 

that  you  could  save  your  back  copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN?  Of  course  you  have.  You  like  to  read  the  magazine 
each  month  and  would  be  glad  to  save  every  issue  if  you  could  only  find  some  way  to  take  care  of  them.  Weli,  here  is 
what  you  want — a  _  _ 

Big'  Ben  Binder 

to  hold  your  loose  copies  and  put  them  into  volume  form.  Big  Ben  is  a  strong  and  handsome  cover,  bound  in  deep,  rich 
brown  and  stamped  in  gold,  and  will  accommodate  six  copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN.  It  is  simple,  strong  and  prac¬ 
tical — just  the  binder  you  have  been  wishing  for. 

We  are  prepared  to  send  you  a  Big  Ben  for  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  at  once,  prepaid  for  $1.25. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  ©  CO*  Union  Square,  New  York 
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Iron  Railings  and  Gates 

are  an  attractive  addition  to  any  country  place 
.and,  when  properly  made  and  erected,  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Many  examples  are  shown 
in  our  catalogue. 

WIRE  LAWN  FENCES 
ON  ANCHOR  POSTS 

have  defied  the  action  of  the  elements 
for  twenty  years.  Posts  and  fabric 
are  galvanized  to  prevent  rust. 

Catalogues  of  lawn  fences  and  rail¬ 
ings,  tennis  backstops  and  iron  gates 
are  yours  for  the  asking. 

-ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  Street  (11th  Floor)  New  York 
2024-G 


Just  a  turn  of 
this  little  crank^ 
opens  or  doses i 
your  shutters 


SPRINGTIME  is  here; 

and  with  it  swarms  of 
insects.  Keep  out  these 
dangerous  little  pests. 
Install 


The  Mallory 
Shutter  Worker 

It  enables  you  to  stand  inside  and  open,  close 
and  lock  the  shutters  without  raising  sash  or 
screen,  or  exposing  yourself  to  bad  weather. 

Our  pamphlet  explains  and  if  your  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  does  not  have  the  Mallory, 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that 
he  can  supply  you. 

Mallory  Mfg.  Co. 

255  Main  St.  Flemington,  N.J. 


Keep  Your  Clothes  In  Perfect  Condition 

Protect  them  against  dust,  dirt,  soot,  moisture  and  moths.  r 

Not  wear,  but  lack  of  care  spoils  clothes.  ■ 

You  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  good  dresser  at  much  less  cost  if  you  \ 
keep  your  garments  in  Wayne  Cedared  Paper  Wardrobes.  Garments  hang  full 
length  without  wrinkles,  and  thus  maintain  their  shape  longer  without  pressing. 


WAYNE 


CEDARED 

PAPER 


WARDROBES 


Close  airtight.  Safeguard  contents — dress-suits,  overcoats,  opera  cloaks,  furs, 
etc.,  etc.  Open  front  gives  ready  access. 

Fitted  with  hooks  and  hangers.  Last  for  years.  Prices  from  50c  up.  Write 
for  booklet  or  send  $1  for  wardrobe  shown  in  illustration.  Sent  postpaid. 

WAYNE  PAPER  GOODS  CO.,  546  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Important  To  1 

Those  Who  JHHEs^ 

Expect  To  Build  38 

WHEN  PLANNING  TO  BUILD,  get  the  ideas  of  leading  architects 
regarding  best  design,  proper  interior  arrangement  and  most  appropri¬ 
ate  furnishings.  This  will  aid  in  deciding  about  your  own  plans, 
when  you  consult  your  architect,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
several  hundred  designs  beautifully  illustrated  in  six  numbers  of  the 

yf  t  j  a  *  v  The  National  Magazine  for  Architects. 

Czl  rrtlf  f  Owners  and  Builders,  with  the  largest 

V  V-  VV  W  V  V-  4i\VvU  V  V  professional  circulation  in  the  held. 

In  the  advertising  pages  of  these  six  numbers  are  also  illustrated  and  described  numerous  building  specialties 
that  add  much  to  the  comfort,  convenience  and  value  of  the  modern  home,  without  materially  increasing  initial 
cost;  this  information  may  mean  saving  of  many  dollars  to  you. 

This  $1.00  Should  Save  You  Hundreds  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 

291  Metropolitan  Annex,  New  York  We  have  a  limited  supply  of  these  sets  of  six 

Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Mail  six  numbers  (in-  I  numbers,  invaluable  to  those  who  expect  to  build 

eluding  the  October,  1912,  COUNTRY  HOUSE  .  or  make  alterations.  Although  regular  price  is 

NUMBER),  according  to  special  offer  in  House  $1.50,  we  make  you  a  special  offer  of  $1.00  for 

&  Garden.  |  the  six,  while  the  sets  last,  if  you  mention  House 

N ame  . . .  &  Garden.  They  will  soon  be  sold.  Order  to-day. 

Address  .  I  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 


( Continued  from  page  434) 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  lumber,  the 
high  cost  of  insurance  for  a  frame  house 
and  the  danger  of  a  whole  family  being 
burnt  to  death  in  a  night  should  make  all 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  building 
of  artistic  and  comfortable  homes  look  into 
the  merits  of  a  surface  that  has  the  endur¬ 
ing  qualities  of  stucco. 

Mr.  Keen  claims  that  stucco  gives  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  harmonious  color  scheme 
of  white  walls  with  green  shutters  and 
roof.  He  also  finds  it  is  very  economical. 
Large  hand-split  shingles,  wide  weather 
boards  or  siding  give  as  good  an  effect, 
but  are  more  expensive  in  first  cost  and 
also  in  maintenance  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  frequent  repainting.  In  using  stuc¬ 
co  one  should  be  careful  that  no  oppor- 
( Continued  on  page  438) 
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COOL  and  inviting  is  the  new  St.  Leon¬ 
ard’s  style  of  McHU GH WILLOW 
FURNITURE,  just  devised  by 
McHugh.  These  include  pieces  for  the 
bedroom,  the  dining-room  and  the  library. 
The  bedsteads  are  from  $30,  according  to 
size.  The  night  table,  $20  —  the  washstand, 
$30.  Sketches  on  request. 

McHUGHWILLOW  can  be  stained  to  suit 
any  room  and  the  new  down  and  feather 
seat  cushions  give  real  luxury.  Illustrated 
sheets  on  request. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  SON 

Makers  since  1893  °f  the  McHughwillow  Furniture 

9  WEST  42nd  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Pansies 

for 

Remembrance 

'THERE  is  a  charm  about  the  pansy  that  brings 
up  pleasant  recollections  and  makes  it  every¬ 
one’s  favorite.  Be  sure  that  it  is  upon  your  plant¬ 
ing  list.  Never  before  have  we  been  so  successful 
in  growing  sturdy  plants  that  are  unsurpassed  for 
wonderful  color,  variety  and  size  of  blossom.  We 
can  ship  you  at  any  time  plants  that  are  bound  to 
grow;  our  famous  prize  pansies  at  the  nominal 
price: 

50  cents  a  dozen,  3  dozen  for  a  dollar.  $2.50  per 
hundred,  $20.00  per  thousand. 

A  stamp  will  bring  a  list  of  exceptional  dahlias 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Martinsville  Floral  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 


For  Windows  and  Piazzas 

A  MODERN,  artistic,  prac¬ 
tical  and  substantial 
combination  of  Blind  and 
Awning  for  town  and 
country  houses.  More 
durable  and  sightly  than 
fabric  awnings.  Very 
easily  operated  ;  slats 
open  and  close  to  admit 
air  yet  exclude  sunrays ; 
can  be  pulled  up  out  of 
sight  if  desired:  provides 
much  summer  comfort 
Adds  architectural  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  house. 

For  Illustrated  Booklet 
specify  4 4  Venetian  3 ’* 

Jas.G. Wilson  Mfg.Co. 

1-3-5  West  29th  St.,  New  York 

Patentee  and  Manufacture]  of 
Inside  and  Outside  Venetians, 
Piazza,  Porch  and  .Veranda 
^  Venetians,  Rolling  Partitions, 

'  Rolling  Steel  Shutters,  Hygienic 
Wardrobes,  Wood  Block  Floors. 


SPRINGFIELD  MFG.  CO. 

1010  Main  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  “Summer  House  Idea!’7 

Holds  1000  Pleasures  When  It’s  a  “SPRINGFIELD” 


There’s  healthful  enjoyment  for  the  children  and 
solid  comfort  and  refreshment  tor  grown-ups  in  a 
SPRINGFIELD  PORTABLE  SUMMERHOUSE.  No 
end  to  the  ways  it  makes  life  a  pleasure  out-of-doors, 
during  the  summertime.  The  cut  shows  our  10  by  10 
house,  screened  throughout'.  When  you  consider  the 
attractiveness,  reliability  in  construction,  and  many 
improved  features  of  the  SPRINGFIELD  PORT¬ 
ABLE,  tlie  price  appears  small.  These  points  make 
all  tlie  difference  between  flimsy  appearance  and 
satisfaction — see  that  you  get  them.  Our  catalog 
tells  about  tlie  Portable  Summerhouse  and  our 
famous  Portable  Houses,  Garages  and  Bungalows. 
It’s  useful  to  have,  in  looking  forward  to  summer. 
Free  on  receipt  of  name. 


You  will  save  money  and 
get  the  strongest,  most  at¬ 
tractive  wire  fence  ever 
built  when  you  buy  Re¬ 
public  Lawn  Fence,  be¬ 
sides  adding  to  the  value 
of  your  home. 

Extra  heavy  weight,  thor¬ 
oughly  galvanized  wire, 
close,  even  spacing  of 
pickets  and  cables,  self¬ 
adjustment  of  uneven 
ground,  and  sag-proof  con¬ 
struction,  are  distinctive 
features  of  superiority. 

Made  in  many  styles. 
Easily  put  up — wood  or 
iron  posts. 


iiiii 


LAWN  FENCES' 


REPUBLIC 
HERCULES 
FARM  GATES 

have  no  equal  for 
quality  and  price. 
Heavy,  high-carbon  tubular 
steel  frames  free  from 
holes.  Automatic,  stock- 
proof  lock,  adjustable 
raise  bar. 

Heavy  rust-proof  fabric. 
Big  catalog  and  informa¬ 
tion  FREE.  Write  today. 
Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Co., 
37  Republic  Street, 
North  Chicago,  HI. 


tettenborn 

SOLID  PORCELAIN 

Refrigerators 

Food  compartments  of  One  Piece 


of  Genuine  Solid  Porcelain 
Ware  an  inch  thick — with 
rounded  Corners  and  Edges. 

Without  Joints  or  Cracks. 

Its  really  a  large  china  dish, 
permanently  pure  white,  unstainable,  always  sanitary 
Guaranteed  against  Cracking  or  Breaking. 


rerfedt  Circulation  of  pure  cold  dry  air  maintained 
with  lea^t  ice  consumption,  account  construction  am 
five  inch  thick  solidly  insulated  walls.  Smooth,  Solii 


Oak  Case,  no  thin  loose  panels.  Many  distinctly 


and  effective  features 


Made  in  many  size! 
Special  ones  to  ordei 
Send  for  Catalogue 


and  let  us  tell  you  ai 
Make  careful  com 
parison ;  know  wh 
they  are  absolute! 
safe  and  the  beSt  ii 
every  way. 

TETTENBORN  &  CO 

CINCINNATI 


Will?  swing  softly  on- 

STANLEY’S 

BALL  BEARING  HINGES 


Write  for  Booklet  “Properly  Hung  Doors” 


JOHN  DAVEY 
I  Father  of  Tree  Surgcr 


Veak  crotches  in  trees  are  the  ones  R 
bat  split  apart  in  the  storms.  Dead  -• 
mbs  are  the  ones  that  fall— a 
nenace  to  life  and  property.  Trees 
/ith  cavities  are  the  ones  that  the 
idnds  blow  over.  A  fallen  tree  can- 
lot  be  replaced  in  your  lifetime, 
rhe  loss  of  trees  is  the  price  of  neglect 
fou  may  think  that  your  trees  are  sound— but 
lo  not  trust  to  guesswork— learn  the  truth 
hrough  a  Davey  Tree  Expert  without  cost  or 
ibligation.  If  your  trees  need  no  treatment 
tou  want  to  know  it— if  they  do  need  treatment  j 
tou  ought  to  know  it.  Let  a  Davey  Tree 
ixpert  examine  your  trees  now. 

Write  for  Booklet  “E 

rHE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Kent,  0. 

Branch  Offices:  Phone:  Ifti 

>25  Fifth  A ve. ,  New  York.'N.  Y.  Madison  Square  9546  >  j 
Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill  Harrison  2666  |g 

New  Birks  Bldg..  Montreal,  Can.  Up  Town  6726  J  R 
^Merchant’s Exch. Bldg., San Irancisco.Cal  >  \ 
Telephone  Connection 

Accredited  Representatives 
Available  Every  where— Men 
Without  Credentials  Are 
Impostors. 
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Let  Us  Help  You  Beautify 
Your  House  and  Lawn 


Wrought  iron  gives  a  dignity  on 
_  finish  that  you  must  have  noticed 
but  perhaps  failed  to  locate. 

Our  catalog  will  be  an  inspiration  to  you. 

v®>p) _ 

ORNAMENTAL 
DOORS 

ORNAMENTAL 
GRILLS 

ORNAMENTAL 
PANELS 

WIRE  LATHING 


N 


SETTEE  NO.  6 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 

Formerly  Scheeler’s  Sons 

464  TERRACE  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WINDOW- 
SCREEN 
WIRE  CLOTH 

VINE  TRAINERS 


Beautiful  Lawns 


Lawns  that  are  distinctive;  that  show  early  and 
late  and  all  of  the  time  that  they  are  different; 
lawns  of  wonderful  texture;  a  rich  green,  velvety 
carpet  out  of  doors;  such  lawns  are  made  with 

wma 

FERTILIZED  QRflSS  SEED 

Expert  blending  of  purest  seed  s  of  choice  lawn  grasses 
in  combination  with  specially  prepared  natural  fertil¬ 
izer  insures  best  distribution  and  quick,  strong  germination. 

Kalaka  in  5  lb.  boxes  at  $1.00  express  prepaid  East 
or  $  1 .25  West  of  Omaha.  Special  prices  for  quantities 
of  50  lbs.  and  over.  Order  today. 

Ptpo  Rnnblpf  “How  to  Make  a  Lawn,” 

rree  nooRiei  valuable  t0  every  ,awn 

maker,  sent  free  if  you  mention  your  dealer. 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,  1102  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 


The  May  issue  of  Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin  will  be 
devoted  to  vines,  roses,  hardy  garden  flowers  and 
evergreens  suitable  for  Summer  planting. 

Thomas  Meehan  and  Sons,  Box  40,  Germantown,  Phila. 

1  — - .  _ .1  1  n  .  1 


The  latest  thing  in  \ 
artistic  wall  cover-  Y.  oS® 
ings  is  Shadow  \ ' 
Ko-Na.  Used  in  \,  §11 
homes  of  culture  to  %  § 
give  that  elegance  of  3L 
restrained  richness.  Y, 
Effective  as  a  background  V 
for  hand  or  stencil  decora-  ^ 
tion.  Easily  put  on.  Keeps 
clean.  Doesn’tcrack  or  fade. 
In  a  wide  assortment  of 
harmonious  tints  and  shades. 


Woven  Wall  Coverings  Y 

include  Art,  Kraft  and  Kord  Ko-Na.  Y 
Dyed  Burlaps  and  other  fabric 
hangings.  Write  for  samples  of  Shadow 
Ko-Na  and  our  booklet,  “Art  and 
Utility  in  Decoration." 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO, 

218  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Charm 

alloway 


A/-OUR. 

I  with 
Collection 

Strong  and  Durable  Material  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Pots.  Boxes  Vases.  Sundials. 
Benches  and  other  Terra  Cotta  Garden  Furniture. 


Galloway  Terra  CoTta  Gd. 


L 3218TJ WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


( Continued  from  page  436) 
tunity  is  given  for  dampness  to  get  behind 
it,  for  the  action  of  frost  is  very  injurious. 

The  white  surface  of  the  architect’s 
house  reminds  one  of  the  farmhouses  in 
the  south  of  England,  with  their  roofs 
mellowed  to  a  warm  and  glowing  red  by 
action  of  the  sun  and  rain  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  The  house  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  its  surroundings,  and  shows  in¬ 
telligence  in  planning  and  the  effects  of 
time  in  bringing  to  completeness,  harmony 
between  dwelling  and  environment. 

There  is  evidenced  the  knack  of  intro¬ 
ducing  some  little  detail  that  gives  the  in¬ 
dividual  finishing  touches.  Whether  it  be 
in  the  pergola-hood  over  a  door  or  the 
setting  of  shrubs  against  the  wall  of  the 
house,  he  strikes  a  distinctive  note  while 
still  keeping  safe  within  the  bounds  of 
suitability.  Often  a  note  of  interest  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  metal  T-bar  in  the  rugged 
chimney  built  at  one  end  of  the  farm¬ 
house.  The  heavy  wide  eaves  sheltering 
the  upper  windows  are  another  notewor¬ 
thy,  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Keen’s  own 
home.  The  contrasts  of  color,  too,  are 
very  delightful.  The  red  brick  terrace 
overlooking  an  old-world  garden  contrasts 
with  the  vine-covered  white  walls.  The 
white  trims  of  doors  and  windows  are 
brought  into  relief  by  the  careful  placing 
of  shrubs,  while  the  green  and  white 
striped  awnings  give  a  cool  and  restful 
appearance  to  this  charming  home. 


Mr.  Keen  feels  that  too  much  attention 
can  hardly  be  given  to  the  laying  out  of 
the  garden  and  the  planning  and  planting 
of  the  flower  beds.  In  describing  his  own 
garden  he  speaks  of  it  as  “Planned  to  be  a 
quaint,  simple  and  informal  one,  even 
though  laid  out  on  somewhat  formal  lines, 
studied  after  the  quaint  cottage  gardens 
of  England,  and  what  many  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  our  ancestors  of  Colonial  times 
must  have  been.  As  in  those  times  the 
entrance  to  the  house  is  through  the  gar¬ 
den,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  house 
and  in  such  a  position  that  the  occupants 
will  be  in  near  and  intimate  touch  at  all 
times.  The  flower  garden  hidden  from  the 
house  to  which  a  special  journey  must  be 
made  to  enjoy  its  beauty,  loses  much  of 
its  charm.  Our  garden  is  planted  with 
the  usual  hard  perennials  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flowers.” 

There  is  a  special  joy  taken  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  terrace  porch,  which  he 
speaks  of  as  “a  place  where  we  enjoy  the 
( Continued  on  page  440) 
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Tennis  Enclosures 

Don’t  spend  your  money  on  enclosures  made 
with  wooden  posts  and  bulgy  chicken  wire. 
They  are  far  from  attractive,  require  frequent 
repairs,  and  soon  entire  replacement. 

A  slight  additional  expenditure  will  secure 
one  of  our  specially  constructed  fences  made 
with  stocky,  rust-proof  steel  angle  posts  and 
anti-bulge  heavy  wire  netting. 

Practically  indestructible. 

Prices  and  full  description  of  this  or  any 
other  type  of  fence  required,  upon  request. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 

100  Church  Street,  New  York 


FROM  our  Spring  Imports  we  have  a 
large  surplus  on  hand  which  we 
MUST  dispose  of  before  PLANTING 
TIME  is  over  and  therefore  offer 


MAY  BARGAINS 


Every  bulb  is  guaranteed  SOUND, 
strong  and  of  flowering  size. 


G  12  100 

ANEMONES — Many  beautiful  shades. $0.15  $0.25  $1.75 


AMARYLLIS  —  Including  one  Rare 

Giant  Hybrid .  1.00  2.00 

BEGONIAS — Single,  six  colors . 35  .GO  4.00 

BEGONLAS — Double,  live  colors . GO  1.00  6.00 

CANNAS — Six  colors,  including  rare 

white  . 50  1.00  7.50 

DAHLIAS — Novelty  Paeonia  Flowered.  2.50  4.50 

Rare  chance  to  secure  these  magnifi¬ 
cent  sorts. 

GLADIOLI  NAMED— Six  colors . 20  .35  2.00 

GLADIOLI— Choice  mixed  . 10  .15  1.00 

JAPAN  IRIS — Strong  clumps .  1.00  2.00  12.00 

LILIES  —  Auratum,  Roseum,  Album, 

Superbum  . 75  1.25  8.50 

LIL.  HENRYII — '  Tlie  Yellow  Spe- 

eiosum”  .  1,25  2.25  17.50 

(Most  magnificent  of  Garden  Lilies.) 

LIL.  WASHINGTONIANUM  —  "Rosy 

Dawn”  Lily  .  1.20  2.25 

PAEONIAS  —  Japan,  sorts  including 
the  Rare  Lotus  Paeonia,  white, 

rose,  violet,  red .  2,25  4.00 

TIGRIDAS  TIGERFLOWERS  —  Bril¬ 
liant  colors  . 40  .75  6.0D 

TUBEROSES— Double  Pearl  . 20  .30  2.00 


Any  three  bulbs  at  six  rate.  Price  includes  delivery. 


SEND  for  our  1913  SPRING  GARDEN  BOOK.  DO 
NOT  MISS  this  MAY  BARGAIN  chance.  Address 
H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO. 

Department  H  70  Warren  St.,  New  York 


ANTIQUE  STONE 
GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 


“  T  he  pleasure  of  the  f 
birds  is  very  interest-  o 
ing,  and  in  spring  the 
migrating  birds  make  Eg 
”  variety.” 

YAMANAKA 

456  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


New  York  Pekin 
L.ondon 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


A  prominent  authoress 
says:  “Birds  need  a 
quiet  place  to  drink, 
and  in  hot  weather 
come  in  flocks.  Robins 
will  hold  the  place  and 
keep  a  dozen  waiting 
turns. 


DOES  THIS  MAGAZINE  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

^  Do  you  want  practical,  entertaining,  delightfully  illustrated  information  on  every 
house  and  garden  need? 

•I  Do  you  enjoy  seeing  what  others  have  done  with  opportunities  similar  to  your  own  ? 

Are  you  tired  of  that  deadly,  uninteresting  “how  to”  style  of  articles  which  carry 
absolutely  no  inspiration? 

Then  let  us  enter  your  name  for  a  year* s  subscription  to  House  and  Garden 

25c.  a  copy  McBRIDE,  NAST  U  CO.,  Publishers,  Union  Square,  New  York  $3.00  a  year 


OUR  CITY  GARDENS 

B  Y 

MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 
A  new  and  incomparably  beautiful 
essay  by  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
literary  world  today. 

IN 

THE  BOOKMAN 

FOR  MAY. 

Together  with  a  remarkable  story  by 
JACK  LONDON. 

Personal  recollections  of 
IBSEN, 

and  many  other  features. 

$2.50  a  year.  25  cents  a  copy. 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  send 
25  cents  for  trial  subscription  to  The 
Bookman  for  three  months. 

THE  BOOKMAN 

443  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 


Benches,  Chairs,  Tables, 
Arbors,  Trelliage,  Per¬ 
golas,  Posts  and  Post¬ 
heads,  Rose  Temples,  etc. 

Send  for  new  catalog  of  many  designs 

North  Shore  Ferneries  Co. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 


FOR  YOUR  GREENHOUSE 


and  YOUR  GARDEN 

Greenhouse  Roses  in  the  best  varieties,  the  best  new 
roses  of  the  year,  including  Milady,  Mrs.  G'eo.  Shawyer, 
Mrs.  Cbas.  Russell  and  Irish  Fire  Flame. 

Garden  Roses.  The  best  climbing  and  bedding  varieties 
from  large  pots  for  May  and  June. 

Bedding  Plants,  not  Seeds.  Our  catalog  for  the  Asking. 
Grown  in  Cromwell  means  Quality  in  Plants. 

A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc.  -  -  Cromwell,  Conn. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  ENTHUSIAST 


Flower  Gardening 

By  H.  S.  Adams 

The  latest,  the  most  complete,  the 
most  authoritative  book  on  growing 
flowers.  Covers  the  whole  subject  in  an 
inspiring  and  practical  manner.  The 
vast  fund  of  up-to-date  and  hitherto  unpublished  ma¬ 
terial  increases  the  timely  value  of  the  book.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.25  net;  postage  10c. 

Lilies 

By  H.  S.  Adams 

The  last  word  on  the  lily — showing  its  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  peculiarities  of  varieties,  and  its  culture 
indoors  and  in  the  gaulen.  Should  he  in  the  library 
of  every  amateur  and  professional  gardener.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.00  net;  postage  10c. 

The  Gardener  and  the  Cook 

By  Lucy  H.  Yates 

Wishing  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  upon  the  table  and  to  grow  those  that  were 
the  most_  tasty,  the  author  of  this  book  enlisted  the 
co-operation  of  a  clever  cook  and  a'  capable  gardener 
and  gives  the  reader  the  fruit  of  her  experience.  The 
book  tells  what  vegetables  and  fruits  are  profitable  to 
grow,  and  tells  how  to  transform  them  into  delicious 
courses,  tempting  salads,  preserves  and  jellies.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.25  net;  postage  15c. 


Old-fashioned  Gardening 

By.  Grace  Tabor 

The  old  gardens  of  Virginia,  the  priiu 
New  England  dooryards,  the  Dutch 
housewives’  gardens  of  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  Spanish  influences  in  the  South¬ 
west — these  are  among  the  subjects  treated.  Besides, 
the  book  tells  how  te  make  gardens  to-day  that  will 
be  in  keeping  with  the  houses  that  have  come  down 
from  the  past.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  16c. 

The  Book  of  Annuals 

By  H.  H.  Saylor 

Fifty  of  the  most  dependable  annual  flowering 
plants  are  in  full-page  photographic  reproductions, 
and  opposite  each  are  all  the  details  a  gardener  wants 
to  know  about  the  plants  and  their  culture.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.20  net;  postage  10c. 

Let’s  Make  a  Flower  Garden 

By  Hanna  Rion 

Here  is  the  most  charming  book  on  gardening  ever 
written- — a  broad  statement,  but  you  will  agree  with 
it  after  you  have  read  it.  It  makes  your  hands 
fairly  itch  for  a  spade  and  a  packet  of  seeds.  This 
book  is  beautifully  made,  on  tinted  paper  with  illus¬ 
trations  from  photographs  in  sepia,  and  it  is  deco¬ 
rated  by  Frank  VerBeck.  Illustrated.  $1.35  net; 
postage  14c. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOME  BUILDER 

Reclaiming  the  Old  House 

By  Chas.  Edw.  Hooper 

All  through  this  country — especially  the 
New  England  States— there  are  scores  of 
rambling  old  houses  which,  abandoned  by 
the  unknowing,  are  merely  waiting  for  you 
to  come  along  and  turn  them  into  great 
cheerful  homes ;  homes  that  hold  some¬ 
thing  of  the  atmosphere  of  other  days. 
Mr.  Hooper  not  only  tells  you  how  to  find 
and  choose  your  old  house,  but  how  to 
reclaim  it  and  retain  that  age-old  feeling 
of  cheer  and  comfort. 

His  suggestions  are  supported  by  an  abundance  of  splendid  photo¬ 
graphs,  plans  and  diagrams.  It  is  a  remarkable  book,  beautifully 
made  and  decorated  by  Mr.  Hooper  himself. 

Illustrated,  $2.50  net;  postage  20  cents. 


Standard  Book 
for  Home  Makers 

Bungalows 

By  Henry  H.  Saylor.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

The  Half-timber  House 

By  Allen  W.  Jackson.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.0o  net;  post¬ 
age,  20  cents. 

Concrete  and  Stucco  Houses 

By  Oswald  C.  Hering.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

Architectural  Styles 
for  Country  Houses 
By  Ilenry  H.  Saylor.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

Distinctive  Homes 
of  Moderate  Cost 


The  Dutch  Colonial  House 

By  Aymar  Embury,  II 

Mr.  Embury  has  based  most  of  his  own 
well-known  designs  on  the  flexible  style 
that  was  evolved  by  the  old  Dutch  settlers 
through  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson.  He  contends 
that  this  Dutch  Colonial — or  gambrel  roof 
— type  of  house  is  the  most  logical  solution 
of  the  ancient  problem  of  securing,  at  a 
minimum  cost,  an  attractive  house  with  a 
free  sweep  of  air  and  light  and  plenty  of 
room. 

As  with  the  preceding  volumes  of  The  Country  House  Library, 
there  are  many  illustrations  from  photographs  and  floor  plans. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 


Edited  by  Henry  H.  Saylor. 
Illustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  30  cents. 

A  Book  of  House  Plans 
By  W.  H.  Butterfield  and 
H.  W.  Tuttle.  Illustrated, 
$2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 

Inexpensive  Homes 
of  Individuality 
Introduction  by  Frank 
Miles  Day.  Illustrated,  75 
cents  net;  postage  8  cents. 

Furnishing  the  Home  of 
Good  Taste 

By  Lucy  Abbot  Throop. 
Illustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

A  Book  of  Distinctive 
Interiors 


Modern  Farm  Buildings  By  Alfred  Hopkins 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  known  throughout  this  country  and  abroad  as  an 
architect  who  has  specialized  in  stables  and  farm  buildings  of  all 
kinds.  In  his  many  years  of  active  practice  he  has  developed  a 
knowledge  of  methods,  materials  and  design  that  is  unrivaled;  and 
best  of  all,  Mr.  Hopkins  has  put  most  of  this  knowledge  into  a  book. 
Photographs  and  diagrams  illustrate  practically  every  detail,  and  it 
is  astonishing  to  find  to  what  extent  modern  scientific  methods  have 
revolutionized  the  art  of  building  the  hay  barn,  stable,  sheep  fold, 
ice  house,  dairy,  garage  and  all  the  rest. 

Illustrated.  $3.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 


Edited  by  William  A. 
Vollmer.  Illustrated,  $1.00 
net;  postage  14  cents. 

The  Furniture  Designs  of 
Chippendale,  Hepplewhito 
and  Sheraton 

Illustrated.  Royal  4to, 
$15.00  net;  postage  50 
cents. 

Royal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain 

By  Arthur  Hayden.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  color  and  half¬ 
tone,  $15.00  net;  express- 
age  50  cents. 


Your  bookseller  can  supply  you  Send  for  complete  catalogue  of  our  books 


'  ,MC  BRIDE  .  NAST  CO.  ' 

UNION  SQUARE  publishe  rs  NEW  YORK 
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best  outlook  of  sloping  lawn,  trees,  pond 
and  running  brook.  A  place  to  sit  when 
the  sun  is  down  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
A  place  to  exercise  when  the  grounds  and 
walks  are  too  wet  or  unfit  to  walk  upon. 
A  place  for  the  children  to  play ;  with  all 
those  advantages  there  is  no  loss  of  light 
or  sunshine  in  the  first-floor  rooms.” 

In  studying  the  general  layout  of  the 
grounds  one  cannot  help  being  impressed 
by  the  completeness  of  the  layout  of  the 
garden  with  its  many  delightful  acces¬ 
sories  that  make  for  beauty  in  a  country 
home,  and  the  convenience  of  the  planning 
of  the  house  itself.  When  discussing  the 
front  and  rear  elevations,  Mr.  Keen  re¬ 
marked,  “I  much  prefer  the  English 
method  of  describing  the  several  fronts  or 
elevations  of  a  house,  ‘south-front,’  ‘north- 
front,’  ‘east-front,’  etc.  In  our  case  north¬ 
east  or  entrance  front  with  simple  door¬ 
way  and  fewer  windows  and  its  lattice  to 
form  a  vine-clad  background  for  the  gar¬ 
den  at  some  later  day,  and  the  southwest 
or  living  front,  with  its  broad  terrace  and 
many  windows,  gives  one  of  the  best  out¬ 
looks  and  exposures.” 

In  looking  at  the  photographs  of  the 
interiors  one  realizes  at  once  the  home-like 
atmosphere  of  Mr.  Keen’s  home.  A  few 
questions  as  to  his  reasons  for  providing 
certain  simple  furnishings  elicited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks : 

“As  in  the  architecture,  we  love  the  sim¬ 
ple  Colonial  furnishings,  they  appeal  most 
to  us  as  most  appropriate  for  a  country 
house.  We  love  rag  carpets  and  use  them 
for  bedroom  floor  coverings  throughout 
the  year.  The  interior  photographs  were 
taken  of  the  house  in  its  summer  garb, 
when  we  replace  our  regular  rugs  in  the 
living  rooms  with  rag  carpet  as  well.  The 
hall  paper  is  a  reproduction  of  an  old 
Colonial  one,  and  most  appropriate  for  the 
kind  of  house  and  furnishings.  It  is  also 
most  suitable  for  a  hall  paper,  as  it  looks 
equally  well  on  a  plain  wall  without  pic¬ 
tures  as  it  does  with  them.  It  is  not  a  var¬ 
nished  paper,  nor  a  tile  effect.  It  is  much 
like  blocks  of  stone  with  enough  ornament 
to  relieve  the  stiffness.” 

The  sun-room  is  one  of  the  features  of 
this  attractive  home,  and  is  a  delightful 
lounging  place,  reading-room,  or  play¬ 
room  for  the  children ;  there  are  no  tire- 
some  little  things  around  that  the  children 
must  be  cautioned  not  to  break,  but  com¬ 
fortable,  serviceable  chairs,  a  pleasant  dis¬ 
tribution  of  growing  and  hanging  plants 
and  cool-looking  awnings. 

The  living-room  is  dignified  with  its 
walls  of  grasscloth  relieved  by  the  white 
painted  woodwork.  The  detail  of  the 
mantelpiece  is  perhaps  too  perfect  to  be 
termed  a  “farmhouse  type  of  room,”  but 
for  the  living-room  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
paneling  above  the  mantel  is  also  worthy 
of  note.  Some  heirlooms  in  the  way  of 
furniture,  old  china  and  brass  made  a  good 
beginning,  and  the  Colonial  lamp  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  piece. 

( Continued  on  page  442) 
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MEURER  COLUMBIA 

COMBINATION  RANGE  BOILER'and 
GAS  WATER  HEATER  all  in  One 

CIt  is  fully  guaranteed. 
C[  Gives  hot  water  in  less  time 
and  in  greater  volume  than 
any  other  Heater.  C  Can  be 
installed  anywhere ;  does  not 
require  an  expert  to  install 
one.  C  Never  out  of  order, 
always  ready.  C  The  Pilot 
will  keep  water  hot,  day  and 
night.  C  No  Drip,  no  Odor, 
no  Soot,  no  Dirt,  no  Radiated 
heat.  C  The  Manifolds  never 
clog.  Boiler  and  Heater  all  in 
one.  C  If  the  Pilot  goes  out, 
gas  cannot  collect  and  cause 
an  explosion!  Gas  goes  up 
through  heating  chamber  to 
chimney — this  acts  as  a  flue,  making  it 
safe  to  relight.  C  Just  the  thing  for 
Doctors,  Dentists,  and  those  requiring 
HOT  WATER  ON  TAP. 

MEURER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


I 


The  Stephenson  System  of 
Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Keeps  your  garbage  out  of  sight 
in  the  ground,  away  from  the 
cat's,  dogs  and  typhoid  fly. 

"Thousands  in  Use.” 

Underground, 

Garbage  and  Refuse  Receivers f 


A  fireproof  and  sanitary  disposal 
of  ashes,  refuse  and  oily  waste. 
Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 
means  freedom  from  contaminated 
water  supply. 

In  use  nine  years.  It  pays  to  look  us  up. 
Sold  direct.  Send  for  circulars. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 

20  Farrar  St.  Lynn,  Mass. 


irs. 

./ 


THE  LIFE  OF 
THE  SPIDER 

By  J.  H.  FABRE. 

Author  of  “Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World.” 
With  an  appreciation  of  Fabre  by 
MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

Not  since  the  advent  of  Maeterlinck  has 
there  been  such  a  literary  event  in  this 
country  as  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
this  erudite  scientist  who  writes  like  an  es¬ 
sayist,  and  whom  Maeterlinck  himself  calls 
— “one  of  the  glories  of  the  civilized  world 
*  *  *  one  of  the  most  profound  admira¬ 
tions  of  my  life.” 

You  may  know  nothing  about  spiders  and 
may  think  you  care  nothing  about  them, 
but  Fabre  writes  a  story  of  the  spider  that 
is  as  thrilling,  as  dramatic,  as  intensely 
interesting  as  a  most  exciting  novel.  $1.50 
net.  Postage  15  cents  extra. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

443  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Easiest  Way 

to  IRON 


Days’ 

Free 


Trial 


All  ironing  drudgery 
abolished.  Every  housewife 
who  does  her  own  ironing  or 
employs  help  to  do  it,  also 
the  Professional  Laundress 
needs  a 


v  Simplex  Ironer 

f  “  The  Practical  Household  Machine” 

to  save  the  time,  labor  and  expense  of  doing 
the  old  hand  way.  It  produces  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  finish,  superior  to  that  of  an  expert 
hand  laundress,  besides  insuring  longer  life  to  your 
Linens,  Towels,  Curtains,  Underwear,  Flat  Pieces, 
in  fact,  80  per  cent,  of  your  entire  ironing. 

Costs  ic.  an  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or  gasoline. 
Also  heated  by  electricity.  Easily  operated. 
Reasonable  in  price. 

Mail  your  request  for  FREE  ‘‘Ironing  Hints” 
Booklet  and  30  day  FREE  Trial  Offer  to  us  today 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co. 

503,  168  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


It's  Free 

Arthur  T.  Boddington,  334  W.  14th  St.,  New  York 


Stained  CREO-DIPT  Shingles 

To  produce  that  Artistic  Thatched  Effect. 

Write  today  for  Art  Catalog. 

Standard  Stained  Shingle  Co., Dept. H, No. Tona wanda, N.Y. 


FOR  SUBURBANITES 

Have  been  designed  a 
number  of  books  in  the 
practical  series.  Among 
them  are: 

SUBURBAN  GARDENS* 
Grace  Tabor.  Ideal  plans 
for  various  plots.  Cor¬ 
recting  mistakes  through 
“starting  wrong.” 

APPLE  GROWING— 
M.  C.  Burritt.  Includes 
kinds  to  raise.  Location 
of  orchard,  care  of  trees. 
Harvesting,  marketing. 
His  Breeding,  Care  and 
Selection,  training  and 


THE  NEW  TEXT¬ 
BOOKS  FOR  OUT¬ 
DOOR  WORK  AND 
PLAY. 


THE  HORSE, 

Use — David  Buffum. 
care.  Specially  devised  for  owners  of  one  or 
two  horses. 

PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY— 
A.  S.  Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Mediterraneans,  Orping¬ 
tons,  etc. 

Purchase  from  bookstores  or  direct  at  70  cents 
a  copy.  Postage  extra  5  cents.  Send  for  free 
OUTING  Handbook  catalogue. 

OUTING  PUB.  CO.  141  W.  36ST.N.Y. 


J 


Think  of  the  discomforts  of  last  summer  and 
provide  a  cool,  airy  retreat  where  you  can  live 
day  and  night  during  the  hot  weather. 


Ideal  for  Sleeping  Porches 


Make  Your  Porch  a  Place  of  Refuge 
in  the  Hot,  Sultry  Days  Soon  to  Come 


protect  you  from  the  sun  and  the  gaze  of  passers- 
by,  yet  you  never  feel  shut  in,  for  you  can  see 
out  readily  and  get  all  the  air  and  light  you  want. 

Vudor  Shades  are  very  durable.  The  light, 
strong,  wooden  strips  are  lock-stitched  together 
with  heavy  seine  twine  and  will  withstand  the 
sun  and  rain  for  years.  The  strips  cannot  slip 
out  at  the  ends  and  break.  Being  indelibly 
stained  (not  painted  nor  dipped),  they  do  not 
discolor.  Vudor  Shades  keep  their  newness  for 
years  and  always  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
your  house.  From  $3  to  $10  will  equip  an 
ordinary  porch. 

Send  for  Booklet 

explaining  about  Vudor  Porch  Shades  and  Ham¬ 
mocks.  We  send  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
sample  name-plate  so  you  can  identify  the 
genuine  Vudors. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 
261  Mill  Street  Janesville,  Wis. 

We  are  makers  of  the  famous  Vudor 
Hammocks  which  have  re-enforced 
centers  and  special  end  cords  that 
double  their  life. 


This  Vudor  name-plate 
marks  the  genuine 


c°  >,  1. 

N  / 

/#vy 
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SUN 

DIALS 

Any  Latitude 


A  Beautiful  Illustrated  Booklet, 
“WHERE  SUN  DIALS  ARE 
MADE,”  sent  upon  request. 
Estimates  furnished. 

A  ok  for  Booklet  No.  4 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ,  237  fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches:  Hew  York,  Minneapolis,  6t.  Paul,  London,  Paris 


Kill  Your  Weeds 


Are  your  drives,  walks,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  disfigured 
by  weeds  during  the  summer  months?  Much  time 
and  expense  can  be  saved  by  using  our  guaranteed 

I  WEEDKILLER  | 


one  application  of  which  will  destroy  all  existing  weeds  and 
prevent  further  growth.  WEEDKILLER  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  following  prices: 

Size  L  Sufficient  for  200  sq.  feet,  $0.45 

Size  2.  “  “  450  “  .75 

Size  3.  “  *■  900  “  “  1.00 

CUAKANTKKIt  'VI  KnKII.I.Elt  CO..  lit.  Vo,  non,  N  Y 


Ti  p  -  To  p 


Tobacco 
_  P  o  w  d  e  r 

100  lb.  Bag,  $3.00 

Interstate  Tobacco  Co.,  1397  Ave.  A.,  New  York 

Ask  for  “KIL-MOTH”  TOBACCO  BALLS.  All  Druggists 
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I  TIFFANY®  STVDIOS  I 


The  TIFFANY  STUDIOS 


are  prepared  to 
design  and  execute  both  simple  and  elab¬ 
orate  Decorative  Schemes  and  request  an 
opportunity  to  consult  those  interested  in 
Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings,  in¬ 
cluding  Cabinet  Work,  Furniture,  Special 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Leaded  Glass  and  ex¬ 
clusive  selections  of  imported  Hangings. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Tiffany  Rugs,  which  may  be 
made  in  any  desired  size,  color  or  design. 


STVDIOS-H 


W  347-355  MADISON  AVE  G>R.45J-£>  5T.NEWYORK  GTY  H 

CHICAQO  OFFICE.ORCHESTRA  BVILD1NG- BOSTON  OFFICE. LAWRENCE  BVILDiNG 


House  &  Garden  for  June 

Will  be  the  big  Annual  Building  Number — the  special  issue 
which  covers  the  whole  subject  of  Summer  Homes 

Bungalows,  Porches,  Summer  Furnishing,  and  many  other  house 
matters  will  be  specially  covered,  and  there  will  be  the 
usual  vital  articles  for  the  garden  enthusiast 


( Continued  from  page  440) 

The  dining-room,  with  its  ladder-back 
Chippendale  chairs,  has  some  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  Georgian  furniture.  It  has  an 
old-world  flavor  with  its  portraits  of  an¬ 
cestors  in  their  soft  gold  frames.  The  use 
of  an  old  wash-hand  stand  for  a  serving 
table  is  suggested  by  the  narrowness  of  it, 
but  possibly  it  is  part  of  an  old  sideboard 
cut  down  to  fit  the  spot  where  it  now 
stands.  Old  silver  appeals  to  all  of  us, 
especially  when  it  is  so  perfect  in  design 
as  here. 

The  bedroom  with  its  dainty  white 
striped  paper  is  charming.  A  dainty  flow¬ 
ered  border  reproduces  the  colors  in  the 
curtains,  and  the  ladder-back  Colonial 
chairs  are  just  right  in  a  bedroom  of  a 
house  built  in  farmhouse  type. 


How  to  Attract  Martins  and  Other 
Birds 

Seventeen  years  ago,  impelled  by  love 
of  our  native  birds,  I  began  to  build 
houses  for  them  on  my  grounds.  I  had 
made  a  study  of  birds  as  a  boy,  and  felt 
that  the  little  fellows  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  come  back  to  us ;  that  we  should 
do  something  for  them  to  atone  for  our 
mistake  in  allowing  the  sparrow  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  our  gardens  and  our  generous 
scraps  of  food. 

My  first  birdhouse  was  built  to  attract 
the  purple  martins.  This  was  erected  on 
my  place  at  Kenmore  Avenue,  Chicago, 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  a  district  called 
“Flatville.”  I  had  never  seen  martins  in 
Chicago,  but  as  a  boy  I  had  won  them  to 
a  little  house  I  built  in  the  country. 

Two  days  after  the  new  house  went  up 
in  Flatville  two  martins  came  around  and 
investigated  it.  They  flew  about  the  house 
all  day,  but  evidently  their  requirements 
were  not  met,  for  they  left  and  never  re¬ 
turned.  Something  about  the  house  made 
them  timid.  Several  days  later  three  more 
martins  came,  circled  about,  and  finally 
went  into  the  house.  They  also  betrayed 
evidence  of  fear  —  and  flew  away.  I 
climbed  up  to  the  house  and  tried  to 
guess  what  it  was  that  excited  the  birds’ 
distrust,  but  could  not.  Next  day  two 
more  martins  came  and  perched  on  the 
roof.  English  sparrows  drove  them  away ; 
the  sparrows  found  the  house  attractive 
and  occupied  it.  No  more  martins  that 
year. 

During  the  next  winter  I  designed  a 
house  which  the  birds  could  enter  on  either 
side  and  go  straight  through.  When  the 
first  martins  came  I  saw  that  I  had  hit 
upon  the  right  plan.  They  took  up  a 
lease.  When  a  sparrow  pursued  them 
they  dove  into  the  house  and  immediately 
came  out  on  the  other  side.  The  sparrow 
waited  at  the  front  door  with  the  patience 
of  stupidity.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the 
little  pirate's  face.  Joseph  H.  Dodson. 
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The  Willowcraft  Shops 

Box  C  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


MAh 

ODORLESS 


A  5  lb.  Bag  $1.00 
For  the  Smaller  OpeVatior 


EARLY-CROP 

ODORLESS  FERTILIZER 

A  100  lb.  Bag  S3.75  f.o.b.  Factory,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 
For  More  Extensive  Planting  and  Gardening  Operations 
Write  for  Prices  on  Lots  of  a  Quarter-Ton  to  a  Carload  v 
OUTDOOR  EXERCISE  +  A  100  LB.  HAG  OF  EARLY -CROP  ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER  will  produce  a  Beautiful  Lawn,  and  an  abundance  of  Fine 
Vegetables,  Flowers  and  Shrubbery,  over  a  Plot  of  6000  to  7500  Square  Feet 

ORDER  AT  ONCE-YOU  NEED  IT  NOW 

A  Copy  of  our  UNIQUE  GARDEN  AND  PLANTING  CALENDAR  with  an 
order  for  either  of  our  products  as  mentioned  obpye^ 

Write  for  our  latest  Booklet  “GARDEN  CLUBS-TKE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  the 
FLOWER  GARDEN  and  the  LAWN”  by  George  T.  Powell,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Expert  \  . 

CONSUMERS  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

New  York  —  Longacre  Building,  42  Street  &  Broadway — Suite  F 


Strikes  the  keynote  of  comfort,  service  and 
artistic  beauty  in  the  well-appointed  home. 
Avoid  the  many  cheap  substitutes  which  are 
offered  as  genuine  Willowcraft  furniture. 
Our  free  catalog  offers 
165  splendid  suggestions. 


Water-lilies 

hardy  and  tender,  also  Nelumbrium 
(Egyptian  Lotus),  should  be  planted 
this  month. 

Hybrid-Tea  Roses 

The  most  satisfactory  of  all  roses  to 
grow.  Continuous  flowering  period 
from  June  until  freezing  weather. 
Strong  pot-grown  plants,  35c.  and  50c. 
each.  Unrivalled  collection.  See  cata¬ 
logue. 

New  Golden  Myrtle 

(  Vinca  Minor  Aurea,  hardy) 
Awarded  silver  medal  by  the  Newport 
(R.  I.)  Horticultural  Society.  Grand 
for  window-boxes,  vases,  etc.  $2.00 
per  dozen. 

WM.  TRICKER 

ARLINGTON,  N.  J. 
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The  Real  Reason  for  Seeing  America 

Is  made  convincingly  clear  in  TRAVEL  for  May— our  Special  American  Number.  And 
not  only  the  reason  but  one  method  of  seeing  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  you  as  soon  as  you  open  a  copy  of  this  “magazine  that  takes  you  there.” 


25c  a  Copy 


McBride,  Nast  £#  Co.,  Publishers 

Union  Square,  New  York  City 


$3.00  a  Yrear 


The  Wh  ittier  Inn 

SEA  GATE,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 


An  Ideal  Hotel  Home  for  Summer 

Open  from  May  to  November 

The  Inn  is  situated  in  a  private  park  maintained  by  the  local  cottage  community. 
Rooms  with  private  bath  and  porch. 

Rooms  are  available  in  nearby  cottages  to  those  who  prefer  them,  service  and 
privileges  of  the  Inn  being  the  same.  Entire  Cottages  (Hotel  Service  included) 
may  be  leased  for  the  season. 

A  clean  broad  beach  with  ample  bathing  facilities,  Tennis,  baseball,  rowing  and 
sailing. 

Private  boat  service  to  and  from  New  York  City.  Also  frequent  train  service 
to  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  Garage 

A  Delightful  Place — Just  45  Minutes  by  Private  Boat  from  New  York 

\Rates  and  Booklet  on  Application 


OPEN 


Make  the  sunny  rooms 
as  cool  and  restful  as  the 
northern  or  vine-covered 
side  of  your  house  —  put 


Burlington 

Venetian  Blinds 


on  your  windows.  You  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
results  —  comfort  and  cool 
restfulness  will  be  yours. 

Burlington yenetian  Blinds 
are  easy  to  adjust.  They  can 
be  regulated  at  an  angle  that 
will  keep  out  the  rays  of  a 
blistering  hot  sun,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  may  enjoy  the 
ventilation  they  afford. 

A  house  in  the  summer¬ 
time  without  Burlington 
Venetian  Blinds  is  like  a 
yard  without  trees. 

Write  for 
Illustrated  Book 

interesting  story  in  pictures 
and  words 

Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co. 

355  Lake  St.f  Burlington,  Vt. 
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UST  Because  you  may  be  thinkin; 
of  building  a  small 


Putting  it  another  way:  Would  you 
be  willing  to  spend  your  money  for  an 
imperfect  jewel,  and  content  your 
mind  by  saying,  ‘‘Oh,  well,  it’s  only  a 
small  one,  and  won't  show  much  any¬ 
way”?  You  might  ease  your  mind  by 
such  a  statement  if  you  had  bought  an 
imperfect  stone  unknowingly,  but  not 
if  done  deliberately. 

A  greenhouse  is  the  sort  of  thing  you 
can’t  trade  off  each  year,  like  an  auto¬ 
mobile  ;  so  it’s  a  pretty  safe  thing  to  be 
sure  you  are  sure  on  the  right  kind  of 


greenhouse  to  huild,  before  you  build. 
The  after  education  doesn't  avail  much 
when  your  money  has  been  spent. 

There  are  certain  plain,  common- 
sense  reasons  why  the  U-Bar  Con¬ 
struction  is  superior  for  either  small  or 
large  greenhouses  and  conservatories. 

As  a  matter  of  pre-investment  pre¬ 
caution,  take  the  trouble  to  look  into 
them. 

We  will  gladly  send,  at  your  sugges¬ 
tion,  a  catalog,  or  a  representative,  or 
both.  Which  shall  it  be? 


reenhouse,  is 
**  that  any  reason  for  not  building  it 
as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as  green¬ 
houses,  of  all  buildings,  most  certainly 
should  be  built  ?  A  small  house  can  be 
just  as  efficient  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
as  a  large  one,  if  built  right. 

The  man  who  goes  carefully  into 
every  detail  of  his  $10,000  investment, 
and  passes  slightingly  over  several 
$1,000  items,  is  hardly  what  would  be 
called  a  “consistent  investor.” 


U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

PIERSON  U-BAR  CO 


ONE  MADISON  AVE..  NEWYORK. 
CANADIAN  OFFICE.  IO  PHILLIPS  PLACE.  MONTREAL 
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will  be  busy  ones  in  the  garden  and  about  the 
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country  place.  Flowers  will  be  blooming,  vegetables 
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coming  along,  the  house  will  need  its  annual  rejuve- 
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and  the  whole  mode  of  living  of  country  dwellers 
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will  change.  To  make  all  this  pleasanter,  easier  and 
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still  more  practical,  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail 
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it  to  us  with  50  cents. 

N.  Y. 

hich  send 
July  and 

McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  Publishers 

Union  Square,  New  York  City 

W  A  There  are  ever  so  many 

I  fk  WW  |\i  ^  different  classes  of  lawns — 
”  AIL/  kut  the  i{jnci  yOU  need  to 
properly  set  off  your  home  is  one  having  that 
rich,  emerald-green,  velvety  appearance  which 
so  many  lawns  of  parks  and  larger  estates  have. 


Lawn  Grass  Seeds 

will  grow  just  such  lawns.  They  are  the  result  of  years  of 
constant  study  and  practical  application  to  the  average 
conditions  existing  in  this  country,  being  composed  of 
the  very  best  seeds  in  scientific  mixtures. 

The  Thorburn  Lawn  Grass  Seed 

Per  Pint  ....  15c.  Half  Peck  .  .  .  75c. 

Per  Quart  ....  25c.  Per  Peck  .  .  .  .  $1.20 

2  Quarts  ....  45c.  Per  Bushel  of  15  lbs.  $4.00 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Established  1802 — ill  years  ago 

33  E  Barclay  Street*  -  -  New  York 

_ (M18) _ 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


HE  makers  of  well-known  cars  sit  as  a  jury  on  tires 
ry  year.  The  car  builder  knows  when  a  tire  is  or  is 
not  an  advantage  to  his  product.  He  knows  when  a  tire  will  help  his  ear 
give  its  owner  better  and  longer  service. 

Ask  the  makers  of  the  Armleder,  Auburn,  Bailey,  Baker.  Cadillac,  Columbus,  Crawford,  Cunningham, 
Dorris,  Easton,  Fiat,  Ford,  Franklin,  Havers,  Hupp,  Krebs,  Lennox,  Lexington,  Locomobile,  Marion, 
Marmon,  Mason,  Mercer,  Metz,  Michigan,  Moline,  Moon,  Moyer,  National,  Ohio,  Oldsmobile,  Overland, 
Packard,  Paige,  Palace,  Patterson,  Peerless,  Pierce-Arrow,  Pope,  Premier,  Rauch  &  Lang,  Russell,  S.  G.  V., 
Spaulding,  Speedwell,  Stanley,  Studebaker,  Warren,  White,  Winton,  Willys-Overland,  Great  Southern  and 
Stevens-Durvea — 


Ask  them  why  they  put  Goodrich  Tires  on  their  cars — fully 
of  1913  *s  total  output. 
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GOODRICH  muo£'dtEdTIRES 

BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 


ien  big,  reputable,  highly  successful 
car  builders  equip  with  Goodrich  Tires 

—  they  give  you  your  best  reason  for  doing  so 


Unit  construction  is  the  secret 

Each  Goodrich  Tire,  of  any  type,  is 
made  as  a  unit.  Unit  construction  is 
a  fundamental  principle,  crystalized  in 
our  forty-three  years  of  knowledge  of  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  rubber  manufacture.  Each  layer 
of  fine,  stout  fabric  and  pure  Para  rubber,  from 
the  backbone  of  the  tire  to  the  thick,  tough 
Goodrich  tread  is  combined  to  form  a  unit 
when  the  one  curing  or  vulcanization  occurs. 


Unit  wear  is  the  result 

Each  Goodrich  Tire  wears  as  a 
unit.  The  Goodrich  method  of 
building  the  tire  and  the  unit¬ 
curing  makes  one  part  of  the  tire  the 
same  as  another.  There  are  no  weak 
places  or  dead  spots  because  of  over¬ 
vulcanizing  —  all  the  life  and  sturdy 
wear  is  unified  and  intensified  into  the 
highest  phase  of  efficiency. 


No  matter  what  car  you  buy  or  own  you  can  have  it 
equipped  with  Goodrich  Tires 

The  judgment  of  the  automobile  makers  and  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Goodrich  Tire,  users  is  actually  worth  money  to  you. 

If  you  are  buying  a  new  car,  insist  upon  Goodrich  Tires  for  it.  If  your  car  needs  new 
tires,  you  cannot  ask  a  stronger  argument  than  this  fact  of  the  Goodrich  equipment  of 
half  the  new  cars.  Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  the  Goodrich  Clincher,  Goodrich 
Quick  Detachable,  Goodrich  Straight  Bead,  Goodrich  Cord  for  electrics,  Goodrich  Metal 
Stud,  Goodrich  Safety  Tread — the  tread  that  makes  the  brake  effective. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
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Everything  That’s  Best  in  Rubber 


Branch  Houses  and  Wholesale  Tire  Depots 
in  All  Principal  Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 


Akron,  Ohio 


Write  for  Goodrich 
Route  Book  cover¬ 
ing  the  auto  tour 
you  select.  These 
books  are  sent  free 
on  request. 
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Why  You  Get 

Greatest  Satisfaction  from  a  Baker 


The  Baker  Victoria 

(pictured  above) 

A  favorite  among 
those  who  prefer  an 
open-body  ear.  When 
necessary,  ample  pro¬ 
tection  from  wea  tlier 
is  secured  by  raising 
top  and  using  rain 
curtains. 


— Because  the  Baker  is  a  practical,  efficient,  powerful  automobile , 
possessing  tlie  luxury,  dignity  and  appointment  that  can  be  found  only  in  a 
car  of  the  electric  type. 

— Because  the  Baker  meets  all  the  average  operating  requirements 
that  could  be  expected  from  any  motor  car — ample  speed,  more  mileage  than 
ordinarily  needed,  and  ability  to  take  any  hill  where  wheels  will  turn. 

— Because  the  Baker  is  the  most  bi  oadly  useful  car  money  can  buy. 
It  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  fifteen-year-ohl  child — easy  to  operate,  simple  to 
handle.  For  social  uses  it  is  a  car  of  unquestioned  elegance  and  style — 
clean,  quiet,  convenient.  The  business  or  professional  man  finds  it  superior 
to  the  gasoline  for  city  calls — no  chauffeur  needed,  no  engine  difficulties. 


The  Baker  Coupe 
and 

The  Baker  Brougham 

are  closed  models  of 
unexampled  beauty 
in  lines  and  finish — 
low-liung  body,  long 
wheel  base,  li and- 
some  side  lamps  and 
two  powerful  search 
lights;  wheel  or  lever 
steer,  revolving  front 
seats:  “easy  vision,” 
low  front  windows. 


THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Builders  also  of  Baker  Electric  Trucks  CANADA:  The  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont 

BRANCHES  OR  DEALERS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


DITTMAN-STEIDINGER  COMPANY.  N  Y. 
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You  really  ride  on 

Goodrich  Tires 
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THE  enthusiastic  increase  in  the  already  tremendous  demand  for  Goodrich 
Tires  shows  what  confidence  the  tire  user  puts  in  experience  and  quality.  When  not 
only  car  owners,  but  the  makers  of  cars  that  are  pioneers  of  long-established  reputa¬ 
tion  continue  to  equip  with  Goodrich  Tires  it  shows  conclusively  that  Goodrich  Unit 
Molding  gives  value  and  service  that  count. 

GOODRICH  MOLDED  TIRES 

BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 

Goodrich  Dealers,  Goodrich  Branches  and  Goodrich  Service  Stations  all  over  the  country 
are  alertly  ready  to  satisfy  your  wants.  No  matter  what  car  you  own  or  buy,  it  will  be 
equipped  with  Goodrich  Tires  if  you  simply  specify  them. 


Goodrich  Unit  Molding  makes  a  tire  that 
can’t  come  apart 

The  Goodrich  principle  of  Unit  Molding  is  what  we 
learned  in  our  forty-three  years  of  experience  in  rubber 
manufacturing.  By  this  single  vulcanization  all  the 
layers  of  the  tire,  including  the  thick,  tough  tread,  are 
literally  molded  into  a  unit.  The  layers  disappear  and  you 
have  a  one-piece  tire  which  must  give  you  satisfaction. 


Goodrich  Unit  Molded  Tires  selling  by 
hundreds  of  thousands 

This  enormous  demand  for  Goodrich  Tires  has  been 
created  solely  by  the  service  which  their  value  and  quality 
delivers  to  the  user.  The  reinforcement  of  the  sides  to 
overcome  strains  and  preventaccidents,andtheunifyingof 
thethick,  tough  tread  with  thestrong,  buoyant  bodyinsures 
long,  uniform  wear,  and  the  treads,  naturally,  can’t  strip 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  advertising  that  isn’t  in  Goodrich  Goods 

Goodrich  T  ires  themselves  are  Goodrich  advertisements.  The  long  history  of  successful, 

satisfactory  service,  with  never  a  season  when  they  were  anything  hut  the  best  and  highest  quality,  is  to 
every  tire  user  a  most  convincing  argument  why  he  should  use  them. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


TRADE  MARK 


Everything  That’s  Best  in  Rubber 

Factories :  Akron,  Ohio 


Be and  Sol-vice  ,St atio'v; ,  in  ill 
‘  .Principal  Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 


Write  for  Goodrich  Route  Book,  cov¬ 
ering  the  auto  tour  you  select.  T  hese 
books  are  sent  free  on  request. 


HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 


/—Cool,  Easy  IRONING—* 


The  Practical  Household  Machine 


Now  is  the  one  time  that  you  will  best  ap¬ 
preciate  the  great  amount  of  labor,  time  and' 
health  that  the  Simplex  Ironer  can  save  you. 
Think  of  doing  4  hours’  ironing  in 
one  hour  without  a  red-hot  stove  to 
swelter  you. 

No  waste  effort  walk¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  with 
heavy  flatirons.  No  back¬ 
ache,  headache,  aching 
limbs,  no  peevishness. 

You  will  appreciate  the 
Simplex  Ironer  just  as 
The  Housewife  much  in  winter — it  makes 
ironing  so  easy. 

SIMPLEX  IRONER 


It  produces  a  most  beautiful  finish,  superior  to  that  of  an 
expert  hand  laundress,  besides  insuring  longer  life  to  your 
Linens,  Towels,  Curtains,  Underwear,  Flat  Pieces — in  fact, 
80%  of  your  entire  ironing.  No  housewife  having  once  used 
a  Simplex  would  ever  think  of  doing  the  ironing  in  any  other 
way.  Costs  only  1  cent  per  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or  gasoline. 
Also  heated  by  electricity.  Takes  up  little  room.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Any  person  can  easily  operate  it. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  Offer 

Try  the  Simplex  Ironer  in  your  home  for  30  days  at  our  expense  and  be 
convinced.  The  price  will  be  no  consideration  after  you  have  once  used  it. 

We  want  to  mail  you  our  booklet  “Ironing  Hints”  and  catalogue.  Just 
send  in  your  address. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 

503-168  N.  Michigan  Blvd.  -  -  Chicago,  III. 
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Sleep  in 
Comfort  on 
Hot,  Sultry  Nights 

Your  porch,  protected  by 
Vudor  Shades,  can  be  transformed 
into  cool,  comfortable  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  summer. 

7/udorshats 

will  make  it  as  secluded  as  your  own  bedroom.  During 
the  day  they  keep  out  the  hot  sun  and  let  in  all  the  light 
and  air  you  want.  You  can  see  out,  but  no  one  can  see  in. 

You  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other  than  Vudors  after 
you’ve  examined  them.  Vudors  are  proof  against  sun  and  rain. 

The  light,  strong,  wooden  strips  are  lock-stitched  together  with 
heavy,  rot-proof  seine  twine  (the  same  as  in  fish  nets),  which  keeps  the 
strips  from  slipping  out  at  the  edges  and  breaking.  The  raising  cords 
of  Vudor  Shades  will  not  annoy  you  by  curling  up  and_  sticking  in  the 
pulleys.  Vudor  Shades  are  very  attractive,  for  they  are  indelibly  stained 
(not  painted  nor  dipped)  in  colors  to  harmonize  with  your  house. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Our  Free  Booklet 


illustrating  Vudor  Porch  Shades  and  Hammocks.  We  send 
name  of  nearest  Vudor  dealer  and  sample  name  plate  so 
you  may  identify  the  genuine  Vudor. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORP.,  261  Mill  Street,  JeneevUle,  Wii. 

We  are  makers  of  the  famous  Vudor  Hammocks 
which  have  re-enforced  centers  and  special 
end  cords  that  double  their  life. 

Remember  This  Vudor 
Name-plate 
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Use  Oxide  of  Zinc 
Paints 

THE  MICROBE  can’t  stand  Washing. 

Keep  your  walls  free  from  microbes 
and  your  family  free  from  disease  by  paint¬ 
ing  with  Flat  Washable  Interior  Finishes. 

These  finishes  are  made  durable  and 
sanitary  with  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

We  do  not  make  paint. 

A  list  of  paint  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Washable  Wall  Fin¬ 
ishes  free  on  request. 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


World’s  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products 

Our  Nursery  consists  of  300  acres  of  highly  cultivated  land  and  a  large  area  cov¬ 
ered  with  Greenhouses  and  Storehouses  in  which  we  are  growing  Nursery 
and  Greenhouse  Products  for  every  place  and  purpose. 

The  Following  Plants  for  Interior  and  Exterior  Decoration  Are  Among  Gur  Specialties 


ROSES.  Pot-grown.  We  have  several  thou¬ 
sand  Rose  Plants  that  will  bloom  this  year. 
RHODODENDRONS.  Many  thousands  of 
acclimated  plants  in  hardy  English  and 
American  varieties  are  growing  in  our 
Nursery. 

HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  PLANTS.  We 
grow  thousands  of  rare,  new  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  kinds,  including  Peonies  and  Iris  in 
a  large  variety. 

PALMS  AND  DECORATIVE  PLANTS.  We 

have  several  acres  of  Greenhouses  in  which 
we  grow  Palms,  Ferns  and  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Plants  for  Interior  and  Exterior 
decorations. 

BAY  TREES.  We  are  headquarters  for 
them.  We  carry,  at  all  times,  hundreds, 
and  oftentimes  during  the  year,  several 
thousands  may  be  seen  in  our  Nursery. 
HARDY  TRAILING  AND  CLIMBING 
VINES.  We  have  them  in  pots  for  every 
place  and  purpose. 


EVERGREENS,  CONIFERS  AND  PINES. 

Many  acres  of  our  Nursery  are  devoted  to 
their  cultivation. 

BOXWOOD.  Everybody  loves  the  aroma 
of  old-fashioned  Boxwood.  We  grow  thou¬ 
sands  in  many  shapes  and  sizes. 

ENGLISH  IVY.  We  grow  many  thousand 
in  trained  forms  and  ordinary  plants  from 
two  to  eight  feet  tall,  all  in  pots. 

BEDDING  PLANTS.  We  grow  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Bedding  Plants  in  all  the  popular 
kinds. 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED.  Our  Rutherford 
Park  Lawn  Mixture  has  given  satisfaction 
everywhere. 

PLANT  TUBS,  Window  Boxes  and  ENG¬ 
LISH  GARDEN  FURNITURE.  We  manu¬ 
facture  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
STRAWBERRIES.  Potted  and  field-grown 
in  all  the  leading  varieties. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  NO.  40  DE¬ 
SCRIBES  OUR  PRODUCT.  Will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  PROPER  WAY  to  buy  is  to  see  the  material  growing.  We 
shall  gladly  give  our  time  and  attention  to  all  intending  purchasers 
visiting  our  Nursery  and  invite  everybody  interested  in  improving 
their  grounds  to  visit  us. 

VISITORS  take  Erie  Railroad  to  Carlton  Hill,  second  stop  on 
Main  Line;  3  minutes’  walk  to  Nursery. 

OUR  LANDSCAPE  DEPARTMENT— Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens 
Everywhere  With  Our  World’s  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products. 


Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Planters.  Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


i=]  REAL  ESTATE 


The 

Y  achtsman 

will  find  unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  to  indulge  in 
his  favorite  pastime  and 
sheltered  anchorage  for 
...  _ yachts  of  any  size  at 

GREAT  NECK  (Erentooltie  LONG  ISLAND 

Little  Neck  Bay  provides  a  natural  course  for  motor  boat  and  yacht  racing- 
Cruising  on  Long  Island  Sound  is  a  favorite  diversion.  The  Casino  on  the 
shore  front  commands  a  view  of  the  entire  bay,  and  an  ideal  bathing  beach 
slopes  gently  from  high  bluffs. 

Those  who  prefer  country  sports  can  satisfy  every  preference  at  nearby  country  and  golf 
clubs,  and  on  superb  automobile  roads.  Add  to  these  pleasures,  modern  conveniences,  ac¬ 
cessibility  and  surroundings  of  unusual  charm.  The  result  is  a  community  of  immediate 
appeal  to  the  man  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

The  houses  now  building  (Edward  King,  Architect)  are  full  of  the  charming  diversity  that  characterizes  old 
English  rural  architecture.  Interior  arrangements  are  notable  for  comfort  and  convenience.  Desired  changes 
in  plan  can  still  be  made. 

Booklet  K  describing  GRENWOLDE’S  many  advantages  for  out-of  town  residence  purposes,  floor  plans  of 
houses  and  directions  for  reaching  the  property  sent  promptly  on  request. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  D  A  I  Tf  \T  QUIET  nc  TELEPHONE 

286  FIFTH  AVENUE  V.  JillLLL/j  1926  MADISON  SQUARE 


To  Build  Beautifully  You  Should  Have  These  Books 

More  than  three  hundred  Illustrations  and  plans  of  artistic  and  comfortable 
homes  of  practically  every  size  and  style.  Innumerable  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  and  Ideas. 


MODERN  DWELLINGS— 8  x  12  In.  200  nius,  )  BOTH 

(2,600  to  $60,000)  with  Plans . $1.60  1  BOOKS 

AMERICAN  HOMES— 150  Illustrations.  f  on 

(2,000  to  $10,000)  with  Plana . $1.00) 

These  books  contain  a  profusion  of  the  latest  ideas  in 
GEORGIAN,  COLONIAL,  ENGLISH,  BUNGALOW.  ETC. 
BARBER  &  RYNO  For  those  who  ere  Planning  to  Build 

Geo.  F.  Barber  &  Co.  Architects,  KNOXVILLE,  TEN  IS. 


“COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOUSES” 

A  Most  Complete  and  Handsomely  Illustrated  Book  Designed  to 
Solve  Your  Building  Proposition.  9x12  inches,  150  Illustrations. 
Colonial,  Artistic,  Stucco,  Half  Timber,  Bungalow  and  other  styles  of  Arch¬ 
itecture.  General  specifications,  interior  suggestions  and  practical  information.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  cost.  Exterior  and  interior  views,  first  and  second  floor  plans  with  all  di¬ 
mensions.  Large  half-tone  illustrations,  and  all  designs  carefully  selected. 

Designs  costing  $3,500  to  $30,000.  Price  $1  50  Prepaid. 
WILLIAM  D.  DEWSNAP,  Architect  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
or  leading  booksellers. 


Right  in  Every  Particular 

Design  Location  Construction  Prices  and  Terms 

at  Sands  Point.  Long  Island 

The  above  House  with  Garage  and  other  houses  just  completed  in  locality,  unsurpassed  for  views,  surround¬ 
ings  and  all  up-to-date  features. 

Private  Beach  Boat  House  at  Pier 

Also  plots  on  and  overlooking  the  water. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars  which  will  give  you  details  of  the  highest  class  and  most  satisfactory  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  North  Shore  of  L.  I. 

TEL.  BRYANT  5610.  S.  OSGOOD  PELL  &  CO.  542  5TH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 


-  -  ----- 

(FDaemont  (Instate  | 

Ht  ^carsdale  Station. 

The  ideal  realization  of  out-of-town  living 

For  delightful  all  year  residence  j 

Commanding  outlooks,  healthful  atmosphere 

All  improvements,  half  hour  electric  trains  ; 

Jfca rjsfoale 

J.Warren  Thayer, 

(Scarsdala  503  Fifth 

New  York  New  York  City. v 

v=msissnsi^ 

A  purely  home  town  with  unusual  ad¬ 
vantages.  Handsome  residences;  charm¬ 
ing  environment;  no  manufacturing;  con¬ 
veniently  located — midway  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  with  express  train 
service. 

Rentals  $300  to  $6000  a.  year.  Completely 
furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Choice  properties  in  other  localities  for  sale  or 
rent,  furnished  or  unfurnished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 

Select  Country  Places 
and  Superb  Waterfronts 

At  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Smith  Building 


Tel.  866  Greenwich 


RAYMOND.  B.  THOMPSON 
on  CHESTER  MONTGOMERY 


Are  You  Looking  for  a 

Country  Place? 

Have  You  a  Place  for  Sale? 

If  you  are  seeking  for,  or  wish  to 
dispose  of,  any  particular  kind  of 
a  place — an  inexpensive  rural  prop¬ 
erty  within  reasonable  distance  of  a 
city,  a  suburban  house  and  plot,  a 
summer  house  in  the  mountains  or 
at  the  seashore,  or  a  farm  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  any  special  prod¬ 
uct — the  Real  Estate  Bureau  will 
help  you  without  any  charge  for  its 
services. 

In  writing  state  in  as  much  detail  as 
possible  just  what  is  required,  or 
just  what  you  have,  and  address  the 

Manager  of  The 

Real  Estate  Bureau 
HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

Union' Square  New  York 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Housb  &  Gardin. 
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The  Forests  of  New  York  Threat¬ 
ened  By  the  Brown-Tail  and 
Gipsy  Moth 

FOR  several  years  Massachusetts  has 
been  spending  large  sums  of  money 
in  fighting  the  Brown-tail  and  Gipsy 
Moths.  These  insects  have  spread  west¬ 
ward  in  their  devastating  course  and  are 
now  reported  from  a  point  not  far  distant 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  York. 
In  February  a  Conference  was  called  in 
Boston  by  the  State  Forester  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  not  only  those  actually  engaged  in 
the  fight  with  the  Gipsy  and  Brown-tail 
Moths,  but  those  who  are  sure  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  near  future.  The  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University  is  investigating  the  work  of 
these  insects  and  Dr.  M.  W.  Blackman, 
Forest  Entomologist  of  the  College,  was 
its  representative  in  the  Conference  in 
Boston  and  is  ready  to  take  up  the  fight 
against  these  insects  when  they  appear  in 
this  State. 

Interesting  facts  were  brought  out  at 
this  Conference  as  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gipsy  Moth.  It  is  very  certain  that  New 
York  and  other  States  about  Mass¬ 
achusetts  will  soon  be  reached  by  these 
destructive  insects  and  that  unless  more 
effective  means  are  taken  they  will  destroy 
not  only  forest  trees  but  shade  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  over  large  sections  of  the 
State.  As  shade  tree  pests  these  insects 
can  be  controlled  by  spraying  and  destroy¬ 
ing  egg  clusters  but  these  methods  are 
used  only  at  considerable  expense  and 
must  be  continued  indefinitely.  It  seems 
probable  that  as  soon  as  the  parasites  and 
diseases  introduced  from  abroad  which 
work  upon  and  destroy  these  insects  have 
become  fairly  established  that  they  will 
aid  man  greatly  against  future  serious 
outbreaks. 

The  Gipsy  Moth  problem  of  the  future 
in  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  Forestry 
problem  as  the  insect  cannot  be  fought  in 
the  forest  by  spraying  but  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  eventually  eliminated  by  proper 
methods  of  forest  management.  Certain 
trees  such  as  the  oak,  willow  and  birch  are 
apparently  more  favorable  and  often  seem 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  moths.  Methods  of  forest 
management  can  be  used  which  will  re¬ 
move  these  trees  from  the  forest  and  thus 
destroy  the  most  favored  food  of  the  pests. 
With  these  methods  of  proper  forest  man¬ 
agement  must  go  strict  quarantine  against 
lumber,  cordwood  and  nursery  products 
shipped  in  from  infested  areas.  Some  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  to  establish  a  “dead 
line”  to  prevent  further  spread  of  the  in¬ 
sect.  A  zone  of  timber  consisting  largely 
of  white  pine  and  other  evergreens  is 
selected  and  all  hardwoods  or  broadleaf 
growth  removed.  As  the  insects  are  un¬ 
able  to  complete  their  life  history  on  the 
pines,  they  are  checked  and  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  their  spreading  northward 
into  the  Adirondacks,  or  into  the  Catskills, 
through  the  maintenance  of  such  zones  of 


^  Y our  Decorating  and  O 
•  Furnishing  Problems  • 

O  many  inquiries  have  been  received  in 
HOUSE  &?  GARDEN  seeking  hints  and 
advice  for  the  decorating  and  furnishing  of 
houses  that  some  time  ago  we  made  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  organizing  this  work  into  a  special  de¬ 
partment.  It  has  proved  itself  worth  while  by  our 
final  test  —  the  satisfaction  of  our  subscribers. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  prepared  to  attack  the  problems  that  bother 
you  in  the  decorating  and  furnishing  of  your  home. 
We  invite  you  to  solicit  our  services.  The  perplexi¬ 
ties  of  furniture  arrangement,  and  style;  the  proper 
treatment  of  walls;  woodwork,  floor  coverings, 
lighting  fixtures,  and  hangings  appropriate  to  your 
need  —  these  are  the  special  fields  in  which  we  are 
prepared  to  give  advice.  Harmonious  schemes  in 
all  possible  completeness  will  be  submitted.  Where- 
ever  possible  samples  of  the  materials  recommended 
will  accompany  the  plans  suggested. 

We  wish  to  assist  those  living  far  away  from  the 
great  shopping  centers  to  get  ideas  of  the  new  and 
interesting  things  that  are  constantly  appearing  in 
the  beautiful  shops  of  this  city.  All  the  artizans  of 
the  world  pour  their  products  into  this  metropolis, 
perhaps  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  can  show  you  the 
way  through  the  maze  of  good  things  to  the  very 
one  article  your  imagination  has  been  seeking. 

We  hope  in  this  way  to  give  auxiliary  information  to  that 
contained  in  the  magazine  —  and  to  help  practically  those 
whom  we  have  directed  through  our  columns. 

Requests  for  any  information  should  be  accompanied  by 
return  postage.  The  case  should  be  stated  as  clearly  and 
tersely  as  possible,  giving  enough  data  to  make  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  situation  evident. 

HOUSE  &P  GARDEN  DECORATIVE  DEPT. 

McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  31  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  City 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


The  Best  Layers 
Are  the  Best  Payers 

Ts  be  good  layers  and  good  hatchers  your 
hens  must  be  healthy.  Feed  them  on  Victoria 
Poultry  Food,  the  premier  food  of  the  world, 
and  you  will  have  hardy,  active  fowls,  good 
layers  and  sturdy  breeders.  In  season  and  out 
of  season  your  hens  will  fill  the  egg  basket. 
Manufactured  by 

Spillers  and  Bakers,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  England 
Send  for  Sample  and  Victoria  Poultry  Book- 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

Importers 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 


G.  D.TILLEY 

Naturalist 

Beautiful  Swans,  Fancy  Pheas¬ 
ants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese, 
Flamingoes, Game  and  Cage  Birds 


"Everything  in  the  bird  line  from  a 
Canary  to  an  Ostrich " 

1  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Box  H,  Darien,  Connecticut 


Bob  White  Quail,  Partridges  and  Pheasants 

Oaperc&Usles,  Blaok  Game,  Wild  Turkey*,  Quail*, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  parpoMO.  ruej 
Pheasant*,  Peafowl,  Swans,  Cranes,  Storks,  Orna¬ 
mental  Geese  and  Docks,  Foxes,  Squirrels,  Ferrets, 
etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WILLIAM  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural* 

Dept.  Y.  Pheasantry  and  Game  Park  YARDLEY,  PA. 


MAPLECROFT  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

In  order  to  make  room  for  some  1,500  young  birds  hatched  since  January  1,  we  are  selling  choice  young  breed¬ 
ing  hens,  about  ten  months  old,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  viz.:  $1.50,  $2  and  $3  each,  according  to  quality  desired. 

Choice  Cock  birds  and  Cockerels  for  breeding  purposes  at  $5  and  upward,  and  anyone  in  need  of  high- 
class  utility  breeding  stock  should  avail  himself  of  this  offer  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

EGGS  for* SALE  from  Choice  Exhibition  Matings — $30.  and  $15.  per  setting.  Send  for  Circular 

MAPLECROFT  FARMS  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


|  KENNEL 

DEPARTMENT 

fl  Shetland  Forty 

—  is  an  unceasing  source 
of  pleasure.  A  safe  and 
ideal  playmate.  Makes 
the  child  strong  and  of 
robust  health.  Inexpensive 
to  buy  and  keep.  Highest 
types  here.  Complete  outfits. 
Entire  satisfaction.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog. 
BELLE  MEADE  FARM 
Dept.  3  Markham.  Vt» 


THIS  celebrated  English  Dog  Food,  now 
being  used  exclusively  in  the  leading 
kennels  of  the  country,  is  a  clean  food  made 
to  nourish  and  nothing  else.  It  is  composed 
of  fine  beef  and  the  highest  grade  of  ma¬ 
terials  throughout  and  absolutely  free  from 
chemicals  and  appetizing  spices.  Your  dog 
will  eat  it  readily,  either  dry  or  moistened 
with  hot  water,  soup  or  gravy. 

Manufactured  by 

Spillers  &  Bakers ,  Ltd,,  Cardiff,  England 

Send  for  Sample  and  Booklet  No.  10] 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 
IMPORTERS 

128  Water  Street  New  York 


BEAUTIFUL  CATS  AND 
FLUFFY  KITTENS  FOR  SALE 

Short-haired  Domestic,  Rare  Uanx- 
Slamese  and  Abyssinian,  Native  long¬ 
haired  and  pedigreed  Persians.  Ideal 
boarding  place  for  Cats,  Dogs  and 
Birds.  Resident  Veterinarian.  Write 
for  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Sales  lists. 

BLACK  SHORT  HAIRED  CATTERY, 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns  Royal 
Wh  ite  Holland  Turkeys  ,strain9  are 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  ..e  leadmg 

.  r\  j-.  Madison  Square 

Great  Dane  Dogs  Garden  Winners 

Some  Choice  Stock  for  Sale 

New  illustrated  catalogue  free .  Desk  M. 

ROYAL  FARMS  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  DOG 

for  a  companion  or  watchdog  is  the  Collie. 
Alert,  intelligent,  faithful,  handsome;  he 
meets  every  requirement.  We  have  some 
fine  specimens  to  sell  at  low  prices.  Send  for  copy  of 
“Training  the  Collie,”  price  25c.  We  are  selling  many 
fine  dogs. 

FRANK  R.  CLARK,  Sunnybrae  Kennels,  Bloomington,  Ills. 


AIRDALE  TERRIERS 

The  best  all  ’round  dog  and  companion 

Our  Terriers  are  blue  nbboa  winners  at 
New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg:,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  and  other  large  shows. 

Puppies  for  Sale,  $25  and  Up. 
Champion  Red  Raven  at  Stud. 
Fee  $25.  The  greatest  living  sire. 

Beautiful  illustrated  booklet  for  stamp 

ELMHURST  FARM  KENNELS 

8ta.  E.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Porto  Rican  Spaniel 

White  and  fawn;  weight,  14  lbs. 
Rare,  old  Spanish  breed.  Very 
active  and  graceful.  $25  and  up. 

Fred  E.  Underwood 

Jamestown,  New  York 
In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


coniferous  growth.  In  the  caterpillar 
stage  the  two  moths  do  the  greatest 
damage  and  the  greatest  spread  of  the 
insect  occurs  at  this  time.  They  are  often 
blown  long  distances  by  the  wind  or  car¬ 
ried  by  automobiles  and  other  vehicles  and 
much  can  be  done  in  preventing  this  kind 
of  distribution  by  keeping  the  road-side 
districts  free  of  the  caterpillars  through 
spraying  and  the  removal  of  their  favored 
food  plants. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Gipsy  Moth  in  this 
State  in  the  summer  of  1912  was  not  ex¬ 
tensive  and  by  prompt  measures  such  as 
the  removal  of  infested  trees,  spraying, 
etc.,  the  colony  was  destroyed.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible,  however,  that  there  may  be 
other  well  established  colonies  in  outlying 
districts  near  the  Catskills  or  Adirondacks. 


A  Combination  Drinking  Pan  and 
Grit  Box 

THERE  are  a  great  many  kinds  of 
drinking  fountains  and  pans  being 
used  by  poultry  keepers.  Some  are  useful, 
but  not  convenient ;  some  are  useful  in 
summer,  but  not  in  winter,  while  some  are 
both. 

“What  is  the  best  drinking  utensil?” 
is  like  “Which  is  the  best  breed  of 
chickens.”  It  depends  altogether  on  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  user  or  breeder.  Neverthe¬ 
less  a  practical  suggestion  is  a  great  help 
to  many  poultry  raisers. 

Here  is  a  combination  drinking  pan  and 
grit  box  which  I  have  built  and  used 
myself  and  which  has  proved  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  convenient.  The  pan  is  made 
of  galvanized  sheet  iron  and  is  three  in¬ 
ches  deep,  three  inches  longer  and  three 
inches  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
This  gives  it  a  slope  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible,  if  you  wish  to  dump  the  pan  when 
it  is  frozen,  to  do  so  easily  with  a  few  raps 
on  the  ground.  The  pan  is  made  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  so  that  when  kept  about  half 
full  it  will  hold  enough  water  for  ordinary 
use ;  and  when  it  freezes  overnight,  you 
can  fill  it  about  three-fourths  full  with 
boiling  water  in  the  morning,  which  will 
make  the  water  about  right  for  the  flock 
when  they  are  turned  into  the  scratching 
pen. 

The  frame  should  be  hung  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  grit  box  is  a  convenient 
height  for  the  fowls.  The  pan  is  placed 
upon  the  top  or  table  part  of  the  frame 
and  will  be  above  all  possible  chance  of 
litter  being  scratched  into  the  water.  The 
fowls  soon  learn  to  fly  upon  the  perch  and 
drink  the  clean,  fresh  water,  whenever 
they  desire. 

The  grit  is  always  in  sight,  for  it  grad¬ 
ually  works  down  as  the  trough  becomes 
empty.  A  small  screen,  either  of  wire  or 
light  wood,  can  be  placed  over  the  trough 
at  an  angle  to  keep  the  hens  from  throw¬ 
ing  the  grit  with  a  sweep  of  the  bill  upon 
the  ground,  which  is  so  common  with 
them,  as  they  seem  to  hunt  for  some  par¬ 
ticular  piece  to  suit  their  fancy. 

The  reservoir  of  the  grit  box  can  be 
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easily  filled  at  the  top,  which  is  open  be¬ 
neath  the  table  which  holds  the  water  pan. 
This  table  is  also  covered  with  a  light  lid 
to  keep  out  the  dirt  from  the  grit. 


The  water  pan  is  out  of  the  way  of  the 
scratching  fowls 


The  table  upon  which  the  pan  rests 
is  made  so  that  the  side  pieces  upon  which 
the  cross  slats  are  nailed,  fit  just  on  the 
outside  of  the  top  of  the  grit  reservoir, 
making  the  slats  lie  flush  upon  said  top. 
The  frames  can  be  easily  hung  on  screw- 
eyes  on  each  side  of  the  frame  placed 
over  two  screw  hooks.  The  woodwork 
can  be  easily  made  by  anyone  handy  with 
a  hammer  and  saw,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
lumber  serve  as  material.  It  costs  very 
little  and  makes  a  very  serviceable  water¬ 
ing  device. 

A.  E.  Vandervort 


Book  Reviews 

Poultry  Foods  and  Feeding.  By  Duncan 
Forbes  Laurie.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
$1  net. 

This  book  on  poultry  feeding,  which 
aims  to  be  a  practical  guide  for  the  aver¬ 
age  reader,  while  comprehensive  enough 
to  include  all  important  points,  ought  to 
prove  itself  valuable  to  the  beginner  in 
poultry  raising,  and  contains  many  sug¬ 
gestions  that  might  be  adopted  by  any¬ 
body  who  is  interested  in  this  occupation. 
The  author,  who  is  poultry  expert  and 
lecturer  to  the  South  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  written  several  other  books  on 
poultry,  but  none  on  the  important  matter 
of  food  selection,  which  is  here  consid- 


VOGUE 


in 


JUNE 


Wherever  you  go  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  see  to  it  that  your  Vogue 
goes  along  with  you. 

If  you  go  where  society  goes, 
you  will  certainly  need  Vogue. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
your  plan  to  rest  awhile  in 
some  quiet  spot,  Vogue  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  one  connecting  link 
that  you  will  want  most  to 
maintain. 


Summer  Fashions  Number — now  on  sale.  This  is  one  of  Vogue’s  four 
annual  Fashion  “specials” — a  complete  authoritative  review  of  the  best 
features  of  the  new  Summer  Mode. 

Here  you  will  find  the  filmy  diaphanous  gowns  of  midsummer — the 
simple  little  waists  and  tub  frocks  for  informal  country  wear— the  cor¬ 
rect  hats,  shoes,  coats,  gloves  and  accessories  for  every  occasion  during 
the  Vacation  season.  Don’t  plan  your  Summer  wardrobe  without  it. 

European  and  Travel  Number — ready  June  9th.  This  Vogue  with 
its  fashion  postscript  from  Paris  presents  everything  a  traveler  needs  to 
make  life  comfortable  in  train,  steamer  and  hotel,  including  some  of  the 
newest  conveniences  in  traveling  clothes  and  luggage. 

Here,  also,  in  this  June  15th  Vogue  are  suggestions  as  to  the  smartest 
shops  of  Europe  and  the  way  Americans  may  best  utilize  them.  And 
some  helpful  advice  on  planning  an  original  European  itinerary.  Don’t 
plan  a  trip  abroad  without  it.  Ask  your  newsdealer  to  save  both  these 
numbers  for  you. 


25  Cents  a  Copy. 
Twice  a  M onth. 


$ 4.00  a  Year. 
24  Numbers. 


Condi  N  ast,  Publisher, 
443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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in  colors,  showing  interiors  and  ex¬ 
teriors,  and  descriptions  of  houses,  living-rooms,  dining-room,  bedrooms,  halls, 
kitchens,  mantels,  etc.  A  complete  practical  description  goes  with  each  picture. 

We  want  you  to  become  acquainted  with  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

a  monthly  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  good  taste  in  the  home.  Each  issue 
is  full  of  practical  helps  and  invaluable  suggestions  on  House  Building,  Furnish¬ 
ing,  Decorating  and  Gardening  that  will  appeal  to  people  of  moderate  income 
and  modest  tastes.  It  gives  you  each  month  by  word  and  picture  practical  ideas 
of  the  best  authorities  on  planning  the  home  and  every  feature  of  making  its  con¬ 
tents  and  surroundings  beautiful.  Beauty  depends  on  taste — not  cost.  Write 
your  problems,  describe  your  home,  and  your  questions  will  be  answered  by  our 
experts  free  of  charge.  This  offer  is  open  to  all  subscribers  to  The  House 
Beautiful. 

HERE  IS  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  regular  subscription  price  is  $3.00  per  year,  but  to  introduce  the  maga¬ 
zine  to  new  readers  we  will  send  you  The  House  Beautiful  for  three  months, 
beginning  with  the  current  issue,  and  make  you  a  present  of  this  beautiful  Port¬ 
folio  of  House  Building,  Furnishing  and  Decorating — all  for  50c. 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  and  mail  today 
with  fifty  cents  in  stamps,  at  our  risk.  Surely  it  is  worth  this  small  sum  to  get 
ideas  from  hundreds  of  dsitinctive  homes  and  gardens,  which  can  be  applied  to 
making  yours  more  beautiful  and  livable. 


The  House  Beautiful. 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents,  for  which  please  enter  my  subscription  for  three 
months,  commencing  with  the  current  issue,  and  send  me  free  of  charge,  prepaid, 
The  House  Beautiful  Portfolio  of  House  Building,  Furnishing  and  Decorating. 

Name .  City . 

Street .  State . 
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SYRACUSE  CHINA 

Where  luxury  and  necessity  are 
combined  in  table  service.  Write 

ONONDAGA  POTTERY  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


BOOKLET  FREE — “Modern  Bathrooms  of  Character.” 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 


Choicest  Bulbs  Grown  in  Holland 
Imported  for  YOU 

We  import  the  finest  bulbs  grown — sound,  large,  and  full  of  vitality. 
The  bulbs  come  from  Holland’s  quality  bulb  fields,  and  are  offered  at 
prices  usually  paid  for  ordinary  stock.  Don’t  buy  elsewhere  until  you’ve 
heard  our  story.  Send  for  Catalog  Now — as  all  orders  must  be  on  hand 
by  July  1st  for  Fall  delivery. 

QUALITY  BULB  CO., 

825  C  of  C  Building  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOG 


ered  thoroughly.  Not  only  are  directions 
given  for  feeding  so  as  to  win  the  best 
immediate  results,  but  feeding  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  considered  and  for  an  ultimate  de¬ 
velopment  that  will  require  several  gen¬ 
erations  of  poultry  to  complete.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  book,  which  is  more  scien¬ 
tific  than  the  first  part  and  intended  for 
those  who  intend  to  go  more  deeply  into 
the  subject,  discusses  the  chemical  prob¬ 
lems  and  more  technical  matters  concern¬ 
ing  poultry  foods. 


“What  is  a  Dry-fly?”  These  are  the 
opening  words  of  Mr.  Emlyn  M.  Gill’s 
book  entitled  “Practical  Dry-fly  Fishing” 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.25),  in  which 
the  author  gives  a  very  thorough  answer 
to  the  question. 

Dry-fly  fishing  was  developed  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  use  on  slow,  clear,  placid  streams, 
so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  until  re¬ 
cently  only  a  few  Americans  had  used 
these  methods,  which  in  brief  are  designed 
to  deceive  the  fish  by  artificial  flies  made  in 
such  a  way  that  when  cast  they  will  float 
on  the  surface  like  the  real  insect. 

Mr.  Gill  shows  that  this  method  can  be 
used  with  equal  success  on  the  more  tur¬ 
bulent  streams  of  America.  He  contrasts 
the  difference  between  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  methods,  which  is  largely  due  to  the 
different  characters  of  the  streams.  Many 
instances  are  quoted  in  which  the  dry-fly 
proved  successful  where  the  wet-fly  had 
failed. 

The  choice  of  tackle  is  very  thoroughly 
dealt  with ;  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
artificial  fly  and  the  living  ephemeridae. 
An  appendix  is  given  showing  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  dry-fly  angler. 


Royal  Gardens.  By  Cyril  Ward,  B.  A. 

London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

$5  net. 

We  look  to  England  as  the  origin  of 
our  gardening  knowledge,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  historically  to  know  of  the  old  gar¬ 
dens  that  existed  centuries  previous  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

“Royal  Gardens”  is  a  large  work,  care¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  water  color  by  its 
author,  showing  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  royal  houses  of  England. 
It  takes  up  nine  such  places,  including  the 
Norman  Tower  Garden  at  Windsor  Castle, 
Hampton  Court,  Holyrood  Palace  and 
others  equally  interesting.  An  historical 
description  is  given  of  each  place  and  of 
the  garden,  which  is  accompanied  by  il¬ 
luminating  remarks  by  the  head  gardener 
on  the  gardens  in  his  charge.  The  col¬ 
ored  illustrations  are  arranged  after  an 
interesting  scheme,  in  that  the  gardens 
were  painted  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  now  are  placed  so  as  to  show  a 
sequence  of  English  bloom  from  spring  to 
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fall.  The  book  concludes  with  a  chapter 
of  notes  on  garden  design. 


Spices  and  How  To  Knoiv  Them.  By 
W.  M.  Gibbs. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  spices  and  how  they  grow. 
The  chapter  on  Adulteration  is  very  thor¬ 
ough,  giving  illustrations  of  adulterated 
and  unadulterated  spices  as  seen  under 
the  microscope,  which  should  enable  the 
dealer  to  detect  adulteration. 

Numerous  illustrations  and  colored 
plates,  together  with  two  maps,  accompany 
the  text. 


Be  Prepared.  By  A.  W.  Dimock.  Illus¬ 
trated.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

Any  book  that  adds  interest  to  the  boy 
scout  movement  is  a  factor  for  good  today, 
and  Mr.  Dimock’s  book  is  excellent  in 
many  other  respects  also.  His  boys  are 
unlike  the  brawny  and  invincible  type  that 
has  become  so  common  and  wearisome — 
they  are  just  true  boys  whose  love  of  ad¬ 
venture  leads  them  through  some  thrilling 
experiences  in  the  Florida  swamps,  of 
which  Mr.  Dimock  writes  so  easily.  To 
be  sure,  they  exhibit  a  remarkable  amount 
of  skill  and  information — they  can  kindle 
fires  without  matches,  shoot  game  with 
the  bow  and  arrow  and  find  their  way 
through  the  wilderness  by  a  combination 
of  sagacity  and  boy  scout  training,  but 
what  would  a  boy’s  book  be  if  it  did  not 
contain  something  for  the  youngsters  to 
live  up  to  ?  Mr.  Dimock  has  not  carried 
his  glorification  too  far,  but  has  portrayed 
a  couple  of  human  boys  with  whom  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  go  scouting — even 
in  Florida  swamps. 


How  To  Grow  ioo  Bushels  of  Corn 
per  Acre  on  Worn  Soil.  By  William 
C.  Smith.  8  vo.  Illustrated.  188  pp. 
Second  edition.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  & 
Kidd  Co.  $1.25  net. 

The  subjects  of  soils,  their  weaknesses 
and  their  strengths  are  carefully  treated 
in  this  excellent  little  book.  Mistaken 
ideas  in  regard  to  fertilization,  cultivation 
and  harvesting  are  exposed  and  corrected 
in  a  manner  at  once  concise  and  thorough. 

It  will  open  the  eves  of  the  average 
farmer  and  home  gardener  to  read  Mr. 
Smith's  experiences  with  various  soil-cov¬ 
ering  crops  and  other  methods  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  While 
evidently  intended  primarily  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  farmer,  there  is  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  book  which  may  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  owner  of  a  small  country 
place. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOME  BUILDER 

Reclaiming  the  Old  House 

By  Chas.  Edw.  Hooper 

All  through  this  country — especially  the 
New  England  States — there  are  scores  of 
rambling  old  houses  which,  abandoned  by 
the  unknowing,  are  merely  waiting  for  you 
to  come  along  and  turn  them  into  great 
cheerful  homes ;  homes  that  hold  some¬ 
thing  of  the  atmosphere  of  other  days. 
Mr.  Hooper  not  only  tells  you  how  to  find 
and  choose  your  old  house,  but  how  to 
reclaim  it  and  retain  that  age-old  feeling 
of  cheer  and  comfort. 

His  suggestions  are  supported  by  an  abundance  of'  splendid  photo¬ 
graphs,  plans  and  diagrams.  It  is  a  remarkable  book,  beautifully 
made  and  decorated  by  Mr.  Hooper  himself. 

Illustrated,  $2.50  net;  postage  20  cents. 

The  Dutch  Colonial  House 

By  Aymar  Embury,  II 

Mr.  Embury  has  based  most  of  his  own 
well-known  designs  on  the  flexible  style 
that  was  evolved  by  the  old  Dutch  settlers 
through  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson.  He  contends 
that  this  Dutch  Colonial — or  gambrel  roof 
— type  of  house  is  the  most  logical  solution 
of  the  ancient  problem  of  securing,  at  a 
minimum  cost,  an  attractive  house  with  a 
free  sweep  of  air  and  light  and  plenty  of 
room. 

As  with  the  preceding  volumes  of  The  Country  House  Library, 
there  are  many  illustrations  from  photographs  and  floor  plans. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 


Standard  Books 
for  Home  Makers 

Bungalows 

By  Henry  H.  Saylor.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

The  Half-timber  House 

By  Allen  W.  Jackson.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.0o  net;  post¬ 
age,  20  cents. 

Concrete  and  Stucco  Houses 

By  Oswald  C.  Hering.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

Architectural  Styles 
for  Country  Houses 

By  Henry  H.  Saylor.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

Distinctive  Homes 
of  Moderate  Cost 
Edited  by  Henry  H.  Saylor. 
Illustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  30  cents. 

A  Book  of  House  Plana 
By  W.  H.  Butterfield  and 
H.  W.  Tuttle.  Illustrated, 
$2.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 

Inexpensive  Homes 
of  Individuality 
Introduction  by  Frank 
Miles  Day.  Illustrated,  75 
cents  net;  postage  8  centa. 

Furnishing  the  Home  of 
Good  Taste 

By  Lucy  Abbot  Throop. 
Illustrated,  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

A  Book  of  Distinctive 
Interiors 


Modern  Farm  Buildings  By  Alfred  Hopkins 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  known  throughout  this  country  and  abroad  as  an 
architect  who  has  specialized  in  stables  and  farm  buildings  of  all 
kinds.  In  his  many  years  of  active  practice  he  has  developed  a 
knowledge  of  methods,  materials  and  design  that  is  unrivaled;  and 
best  of  all,  Mr.  Hopkins  has  put  most  of  this  knowledge  into  a  book. 
Photographs  and  diagrams  illustrate  practically  every  detail,  and  it 
is  astonishing  to  find  to  what  extent  modem  scientific  methods  have 
revolutionized  the  art  of  building  the  hay  barn,  stable,  sheep  fold, 
ice  house,  dairy,  garage  and  all  the  rest. 

Illustrated.  $3.00  net;  postage  20  cents. 


Edited  by  William  A. 
Vollmer.  Illustrated,  $1.00 
net;  postage  14  cents. 

The  Furniture  Designs  of 
Chippendale,  Hepplewhite 
and  Sheraton 

Illustrated.  Royal  4to, 
$15.00  net;  postage  50 
cents. 

Koyal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain 

By  Arthur  Hayden.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  color  and  half¬ 
tone, _  $15.00  net;  express- 
age  50  cents. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  ENTHUSIAST 


Flower  Gardening 

By  H.  S.  Adams 


The  latest,  the  most  complete,  the 
most  authoritative  book  on  growing 
flowers.  Covers  the  whole  subject  in  an 
inspiring  and  practical  manner.  The 
vast  fund  of  up-to-date  and  hitherto  unpublished  ma¬ 
terial  increases  the  timely  value  of  the  book.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.25  net;  postage  10c. 

Lilies 

By  H.  S.  Adams 

The  last  word  on  the  lily — showing  its  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  peculiarities  of  varieties,  and  its  culture 
indoors  and  in  the  gaiden.  Should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  amateur  and  professional  gardener.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.00  net;  postage  10c. 

The  Gardener  and  the  Cook 

By  Lucy  H.  Yates 

Wishing  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  upon  the  table  and  to  grow  those  that  were 
the  most  tasty,  the  author  of  this  book  enlisted  the 
co-operation  of  a  clever  cook  and  a  capable  gardener 
and  gives  the  reader  the  fruit  of  her  experience.  The 
book  tells  what  vegetables  and  fruits  are  profitable  to 
grow,  and  tells  how  to  transform  them  into  delicious 
courses,  tempting  salads,  preserves  and  jellies.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.25  net;  postage  15c. 

Your  bookseller  can  supply  you 
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Old-fashioned  Gardening 

By  Grace  Tabor 


The  old  gardens  of  Virginia,  the  prim 
New  England  dooryards,  the  Dutch 
housewives’  gardens  of  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  Spanish  influences  in  the  South¬ 
west — these  are  among  the  subjects  treated.  Besides, 
the  book  tells  how  to  make  gardens  to-day  that  will 
be  in  keeping  with  the  houses  that  have  come  down 
from  the  past.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  16c. 

The  Book  of  Annuals 

By  H.  H.  Saylor 

Fifty  of  the  most  dependable  annual  flowering 
plants  are  in  full-page  photographic  reproductions, 
and  opposite  each  are  all  the  details  a  gardener  wants 
to  know  about  the  plants  and  their  culture.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.20  net;  postage  10c. 

Let’s  Make  a  Flower  Garden 

By  Hanna  Rion 

Here  is  the  most  charming  book  on  gardening  ever 
written — a  broad  statement,  but  you  will  agree  with 
it  after  you  have  read  it.  It  makes  your  hands 
fairly  itch  for  a,  spade  and  packet  of  seeds.  This 
book  is  beautifully  rnad^  on  tinted  paper  with  illus¬ 
trations  from  nlipfograpus  in  sepia.,  and  it  is  deco¬ 
rated  by  Frank  ydrE’eFk.  Iljuslrated.  $1.35  net; 
postage ,1^,^  \  C 

Send  for  Complete  catalogue  oT^ur  books 
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Are  You  Reading  This  by 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT? 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be — no  reason  why  your 
home  should  not  be  equipped  with  electricity,  regardless  of  how 
far  out  in  the  country  it  is  situated. 

Electric  light  has  been  made  possible,  in  its  most  convenient  form, 
for  every  country  house,  by  the  individual  Electric  Lighting 
Plant.  This  consists  of  a  small  gas  engine,  a  dynamo,  a  switch¬ 
board,  necessary  wiring  and  a  storage  battery  called 

«&Cblotf&e  Bccumulator’ 

The  “  Cbloribe  Bccumulator  ”  is  to  an  individual  Electric  Light¬ 
ing  Plant  exactly  what  a  reservoir  is  to  a  water  system.  It  stores  up 
the  electricity  generated  by  the  dynamo  and  holds  it  until  light  is 
needed.  All  you  need  do  is  to  run  your  engine  for  a  few  hours  occa¬ 
sionally;  and  the  battery  will  then  store  up  enough  electricity  to 
furnish  light  over  an  extended  period.  Light,  too,  that  is  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  your  hand  on  a  switch  exactly  as  though  it  were  supplied 
by  a  big  city  Lighting  Station. 

Our  book,  “Country  Home  Electric  Lighting  Plants,”  tells  the  full 
story  of  the  Individual  Electric  Lighting  Plant.  Write  for  it  to  our 
nearest  sales  office. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 

1888  Philadelphia,  Pa,  1913 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Los  Angeles  Portland,  Ore.  Detroit 
Boston  St.  Louis  Denver  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Seattle  Toronto 


Get  this  Dutch  Bulb  Book 


A  real  Dutch  Bulb  Catalog  — issued  by 
the  largest  growers  of  high  quality 
Dutch  Bulbs  in  Holland. 

Tells  all  about  Dutch  Bulbs  —  shows 
the  difference  between  the  big,  flabby 
bulbs  which  disappoint,  and  our  big, 
solid  bulbs,  which  give  largest  and  best 
results. 

Tells  how  to  be  sure  you  are  getting 
the  best  of  Dutch  Bulbs  —  solid,  spot¬ 
less,  full  of  vitality,  true  to  name  and 
color.  Tells  how  to  force  bulbs ;  names 
best  varieties  for  each  purpose. 

Lists  the  latest  successful  Dutch  in¬ 
troductions  in  tulips,  hyacinths,  nar¬ 
cissi,  crocus,  etc.  —  states  clearly  the 
price  of  each  and  every  variety. 


Bulbs  delivered  to  your  home  or  railroad 

station  in  original  Dutch  packages 

Get  that  catalog  at  once. 

Order  now  Dutch  Bulbs  for  Fall  planting 

By  our  plan  your  order  is  transmitted  to  Holland,  packed  right  at  our 
nurseries  and  shipped  here  —  ready  to  forward  to  you  in  ample  time.  This 
assures  you  finest  quality  bulbs,  true  to  size,  name  and  color  —  it  is  on  this 
basis  that  our  branches  have  been  successfully  established  in  every  leading 
country. 

Ast  at  once!  Put  us  to  the  test!!  Compare  results  on  W.  &  K.  Bulbs 
with  any  others  —  we  are  confident  of  all  your  orders  thereafter. 

Gt,  van  Wavcrcn  &  Kruijff 

‘  '  ‘  LOUIS  BERGER,  MGR, 

America^  Branch  House,  142  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Home  Nurseries  :  Sassenheim,  Holland.  Other  Branches  in  Russia,  Argentine 
Republic,  Germany,  England  and  Sweden 


FENCING  AGAIN  POPULAR 

The  fad  for  tearing  down  fences  and  obliterating  all  division  lines  seems  to  have 
run  its  course.  Property  holders  now  demand  some  protection  and  privacy.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  average  individual  to  walk  on  the  walk,  is 
to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  cut  across  the  lawn. 

The  great  popularity  of  Excelsior  “Rust-Proof”  Fences  is  due  to  four  things: 
They  do  not  obstruct  the  outlook;  they  do  prevent  trespassing:  they  are  quickly 
erected:  they  never  have  to  be  painted,  because  of  the  heavy  coating  of  melted  zinc. 

Have  Your  Dealer  Order  This  Fence 

WRITE  to  the  factory  for  a  sample  of  the 
“RUST-PROOF”  finish,  and  a  copy  of  catalog  “C.” 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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A  cottage  that  provides  porch  shade  without  an  excessive  roof  overhang.  James  W.  O’Connor,  architect 


Desirable  Considerations  for  the  Summer  Home 


WHAT  FEATURES  YOU  SHOULD  PLAN  TO  HAVE-CERTAIN  PECULIARITIES  OF  STRUCTURE  AND  PLAN¬ 
NING  THAT  GO  FOR  COOLNESS  AND  PROVIDE  SUMMER  COMFORT— THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  SITE 

by  A.  Raymond  Ellis 


Illustrations  by  the  Author 


IN  recent  years  many 
changes  in  our  needs  and 
tastes  have  affected  the  sum¬ 
mer  home  so  far  as  domestic 
qualities  and  routine  are  con¬ 
cerned.  We  are  following 
more  closely  some  of  the 
English  customs  and  styles, 
by  introducing  or  taking  up 
the  week-end  vacation  and  its 
consequent  guests,  with  the 
accompanying  outdoor  life. 
This  increasing  tendency  and 
the  motor  guests  who  drop 
in,  in  a  way  complicate  the 
domestic  service  and  create 
an  informal  household  rou¬ 
tine  that  flavors  of  a  more 
aristocratic  time  when  the 
land  owners  opened  their 
country  houses  at  the  end  of 
the  season  in  London. 


The  porch  is  the  center  of  country  home  life  and  serves  the  purpose  often 
of  dining-room  as  well  as  outdoor  living-room 


The  site  and  location  of  the 
summer  or  country  house  is 
most  important  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  its  inmates.  I  should 
look  for  a  site  with  trees ; 
one  big  spreading  tree  with 
its  cooling  shade  partially 
protects  the  roof  and  walls  of 
your  house  from  the  burning 
sun  and  cools  the  ground 
about  the  house.  It  even 
lowers  the  temperature  of  a 
hot  breeze.  Two  large  trees, 
one  on  the  east  and  one  on 
the  west,  will  afford  ample 
shade  if  the  house  is  placed 
between  them  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  shadows  they  cast 
on 'the  "site.  At  the  shore  you 
will  fiVJ  scattered  clumps  of 
trees,  "‘but  "there  it  is  cooler 
except  when  a  hot  land  breeze 
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blows,  and  while  the 
trees  are  ornamental 
they  can  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  shore  bet¬ 
ter  than  inland. 

Trees  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  at  small  ex¬ 
pense  so  that  shade 
can  be  provided  al¬ 
most  anywhere.  A 
good  water  supply 
must  be  obtained, 
either  from  a  driven 
well  or  hydraulic 
p  u  m  p  .  Provision 
must  be  made  for 
sanitary  disposal  of 
the  sewerage.  Sum¬ 
mer  life,  to  be  pleas¬ 
ant  and  agreeable, 
must  afford  the  com¬ 
forts  of  good  plumb¬ 
ing,  for  we  cannot 
forego  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  the  city 
that  we  have  come  to 
look  on  as  a  neces¬ 
sity;  but  they  can  be 
supplied  on  a  simpler 
scale. 

After  the  site  is 
settled  comes  the 
type  of  construction. 

The  cheapest  con¬ 
struction  for  a  cot¬ 
tage  or  bungalow  is  a 
frame  covered  with 
boarding  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  covered  with 
clapboards  over  building  paper  with  the  inside  walls  left  unfin¬ 
ished.  There  will  be  no  great  difference  in  cost  if  the  exterior 
is  shingled.  However,  such  a  cottage  is  susceptible  to  every 
change  in  the  atmosphere  and  is  but  a  shell  affording  shelter 
from  the  weather.  If  near  the  shore,  it  is  very  damp  in  humid 


or  rainy  weather  and 
even  the  bed  linen  be¬ 
comes  damp  and  sog¬ 
gy  so  quickly  that  it 
is  decidedly  uncom¬ 
fortable.  As  for  my¬ 
self,  I  would  rather 
not  go  to  the  shore 
if  I  had  to  try  to  sleep 
in  damp  sheets  and 
many  other  people 
find  it  as  disagree¬ 
able.  Stucco  does  not 
stand  well  on  frame 
cottages  at  the  shore 
owing  to  the  excessive 
moisture.  To  keep 
the  cottage  dry  and 
minimize  the  damp¬ 
ness  the  best  water¬ 
proof  building  paper 
should  be  used  on  the 
outside  walls  and  un¬ 
der  floors,  but  this 
will  not  prevent  either 
heat  or  dampness 
penetrating.  The  in¬ 
terior  walls  may  be 
sheathed  or  plastered 
as  additional  protec¬ 
tion  and  to  make  a 
more  attractive  inte¬ 
rior,  but  I  think  a 
cellar  with  a  small 
heater  is  the  only  real 
preventive.  The  cel¬ 
lar  avoids  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  dampness 
under  the  house,  and 
a  wood  fire  built  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  heater,  will  dry  the 
whole  house  out  on  a  damp  day.  Many  attractive  and  convenient 
summer  residences  fail  to  be  comfortable  on  this  account  in  sec¬ 
tions  that  are  not  favored  with  a  dry  climate.  Our  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast  is  not  so  favored  and  my  advice  is  to  build  a  cottage 


Trees  are  not  so  essential  on  the  sea  coast  as  inland.  An  interesting  seashore  house. 

Allan  W.  Jackson,  architect 


Porch  columns  supporting  the  extended  roof  should  be  solidly  built  and  have  lines  of 
strength  rather  than  beauty.  I.  H.  Green,  architect 


An  excellent  example ‘of  a  well  shaded  country  house  where  additional 
chamber  apcl'porch  space  is  obtained  by  the  extended  roof 


Lattice  and  vines  supplement  the  structural  lines  of  the  porch  and 
serve  the  same  purposes  as  awnings  if  properly  arranged 


A  single  tree  shades  this  house.  Cross  ventilation  is  provided  for 
in  left  plan;  in  the  right,  is  a  fine  living-room  for  seashore — three 
exposed  sides  shaded  by  the  porch 
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with  a  small  cellar,  large  enough  to  contain  a  small  heater  or 
furnace,  supplemented  with  two  fireplaces  and  a  good  kitchen 
range.  Then  the  house  can  be  kept  dry  during  a  cold,  rainy  spell 
or  made  comfortable  at  the  end  of  the  season 
when  the  late  autumn  rains  or  early  frosts 
make  it  decidedly  chilly. 

One  of  the  things  you  must  see  to  is  that 
the  exterior  walls  and  all  floors  are  insulated 
with  a  heavy  waterproof  building  paper  be¬ 
fore  shingling,  clapboarding  or  stuccoing, 
and  the  interior  walls  should  be  sheathed 
or  plastered,  for  it  will  make  it  both  cooler 
and  dryer.  Composition  wall  board  may 
be  used  instead  of  plastering  and  if  put  up 
according  to  the  manufacturers’  instructions, 
good  results  can  be  obtained  because  it  saves 
time  and  the  litter  and  muss  of  plastering. 

To  avoid  hot,  stuffy  chambers,  you  must 
have  large  windows  and  ceilings  at  least 
8'  6"  high.  The  chambers  will  be  cooler  if 
the  roof  has  pitch  enough  to  permit  of  a 
large  air  space  or  unfinished  open  attic  with 
a  window  at  each  end.  This  allows  air  to 
circulate  and  become  cooler  as  night  falls. 


of  the  house — a  cool  arrangement 


a  dining-room  and  above  all  a  compact  kitchen  and  pantry.  No 
one  will  be  happy  or  healthy  if  there  is  any  failure  or  lack 
of  efficiency  at  that  end.  Life  centers  on  the  porch  and  if 
it  be  wide  and  cooled  by  the  prevailing 
breezes  it  will  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The 
dining-room  should  open  onto  the  piazza, 
because  a  porch  breakfast,  luncheon  or  tea  is 
both  delightful  and  a  common  occurrence, 
and  the  service  must  be  convenient.  But  we 
must  screen  it  from  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Neat,  screened  frames,  with  large  openings 
between  the  porch  piers  or  columns  are  hard¬ 
ly  noticeable ;  but  they  add  considerably  to 
the  comfort,  and  in  some  places  no  comfort 
can  be  obtained  without  them. 

The  living-room  and  dining-room  should 
open  into  each  other  by  a  wide,  cased  open¬ 
ing.  The  living-room  should  occupy  half 
the  ground  floor,  with  large  wide  windows 
on  three  sides,  and  French  doors  opening 
onto  the  piazza,  which  should  extend 
across  the  front  and  perhaps  one  end.  The 
location  of  the  rooms  will  depend  on  the 
compass  points  and  the  prevailing  winds 


Tin  roofs  should  be  avoided  near  windows,  for  flat  roofs  draw  and  the  best  view.  The  kitchen  must  be  located  so  that  the  pre- 
and  reflect  heat  and  are  very  noisy  in  heavy  rains.  I  have  used  vailing  breeze  will  make  a  cross  draft  through  it  and  take  the 

odors  away  from  the  house.  The  summer 
kitchen  can  stand  a  northern  exposure.  A 
large  kitchen  porch  should  be  built  partially 
screened  with  lattice  work,  for  here  the  iron¬ 
ing,  peeling,  shelling  and  other  such  operations 
can  be  done  comfortably.  The  rooms  will  be 
cooler  if  arranged  so  that  they  extend  the  full 
depth  of  the  house,  thus  obtaining  a  cross 
draft.  Hot  and  stuffy  passages  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  with  a  little  study  and  ingenuity. 

The  planning  of  your  piazza  is  important. 
Shall  it  be  an  extension  of  the  main  roof,  thus 
obtaining  additional  chamber  space  and  added 
coolness  to  the  first  floor  rooms  ?  In  some  of 
the  photographs  you  will  see  that  this  is  a 
favorite  method  used  in  country  house  de¬ 
signing,  and  it  produces  a  picturesque  ramb- 


canvas  where  I  had  to  have  a  flat  roof  and 
wished  to  avoid  the  heat  and  noise.  Balcony 
floors  should  always  be  covered  with  canvas. 

The  plan  of  the  country  house  or  cottage  in 
general  should  be  as  open  as  possible  to  per¬ 
mit  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  a  good  out¬ 
look  through  low,  wide  windows  and  French 
doors.  To  realize  fully  the  essentials  of  the 
plan,  we  must  stop  and  consider  the  present 
mode  of  summer  life  and  its  attendant  require¬ 
ments.  Probably  your  first  mental  picture, 
at  the  mention  of  a  summer  or  country  house 
contains  a  wide  piazza,  prettily  furnished  with 
willow  or  wicker  furniture  and  animated  by  a 
number  of  well-tanned,  healthy  young  people. 

Porch  life  is  a  distinct  feature  of  the  summer 
home,  consequently  rooms  that  have  a  well- 
known  function  in  the  city  house  are  unnecessary  in  the 
summer  house.  We  must,  however,  keep  the  large  living- 
room,  but  it  may  combine  with  it  the  hall,  and  we  must  have 


./flowing  attic  air  .space  and 
receded  porches . 


With  this  roof  section  there  is  more 
second  floor  space  and  a  picturesque 
exterior 


ling  type  that  is  always  interesting  and  economical.  It  does  make 
cooler  and  larger  rooms,  it  gives  a  good  air  space  over  the  cham- 
( Continued  on  page  521) 


THE  FOURTH  TWENTY  PER  CENT— CARE  OF  THE  FULLY  DEVELOPED  GARDEN— CULTI¬ 
VATION  AND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DUST  MULCH— FIGHTING  THE  INSECT  PESTS 

by  F.  F.  Rockwell 


Note:  Heretofore  the  home  garden  has  been  looked  on  by  many  people  as  more  or  less  of  a  hobby  deserving  only  as  much  attention  as  one  usually  gives  to  the  pursuit 
of  recreation.  That  it  deserves  to  be  taken  up  seriously,  studied  in  all  its  details  and  developed  to  the  limit  of  its  efficiency  is  a  new  presentation  of  the  subject.  How  to  have 
the  very  best  garden  possible  on  a  business  basis  is  the  theme  of  the  present  articles,  although  they  are  also  planned  to  aid  those  who  can  give  but  limited  time  to  the  garden's 
cultivation.  They  take  up  carefully  and  practically  one  detail  after  another  in  natural  succession  to  the  completion  of  the  hundred  per  cent,  garden.  The  first  four  articles 
dealt  with  the  sowing  of  seeds  indoors,  solving  the  plant  food  problem,  and  the  planting  of  early  and  later  vegetables,  appearing  in  the  February,  March,  April  and  May  issues. 
This  is  the  fifth  of  the  series.  EDITOR. 


IN  many  ways  the  planting 
of  the  garden  is  the  most 
intensely  interesting  part  of 
the  season’s  operations.  It  is 
another  illustration  of  the 
ancient  assertion  that  antici¬ 
pation  is  more  of  an  incentive 
than  realization.  In  any 
event  there  are  every  year 
many  hundreds  of  gardeners 
who  start  in  with  a  very  full 
and  fixed  determination  to 
make  their  gardens  as  per¬ 
fect  as  possible,  who,  when 
here  and  there  something  be¬ 
gins  to  go  wrong — when  the 
cut-worms  get  a  few  of  the 
best  tomato  plants,  and  some 
seed  sown  too  early  or  in  im¬ 
properly  prepared  soil  fails 
to  come  up — get  very  much 
discouraged  and  consequently 
do  not  care  for  things  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  Thus 
they  fail  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  which  they  might  from 
the  start  which  has  been 
made,  and  which  it  is  now 
too  late  to  make  over  again 
until  another  year. 

The  real  reasons  for  the 
importance  of  weeds  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  understood.  The 
average  gardener  has  an  idea 
that  he  uses  weeders  and 
wheel-hoe  simply  to  fight  the 
green  and  ever  persistent 
ranks  of  his  arch  enemies,  weeds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  by 
no  means  infrequently  the  case  that  weeds  are  among  the  best 
friends  he  has.  If  they  were  not  present  to  spur  him  to  action 
his  crops  would  never  receive  the  frequent  cultivations  and  stir¬ 
rings  of  the  soil  which  are  essential  to  their  successful  growth. 
The  killing  of  weeds  is  in  fact  the  least  of  the  three  main  advan¬ 
tages  of  cultivation.  Before  it  in  actual  importance,  if  not 
the  mind  of  the  amateur  gardener,  comes  the  maintenance  of 


proper  moisture  and  fertility. 

You  may  not  see  at  first 
glance  how  cultivation  will 
help  you  grow  hundred  per 
cent,  crops  by  helping  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  vital  necessity,  soil 
moisture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  does  not  help  to  supply 
it,  but  it  does  save  it  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  evenly  throughout 
the  season.  Plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil,  as  I  have  said 
before,  but  am  in  no  danger 
of  over-emphasizing,  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  growth  of  perfect 
crops ;  in  fact,  many  soils 
which  are  known  as  being 
very  rich,  owe  their  reputa¬ 
tion  largely  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  of  such  a  character 
that  moisture  is  retained  by 
them  readily.  Now  it  is  very 
seldom  indeed,  in  fact  prac¬ 
tically  never,  that  the  sea¬ 
son’s  rainfall,  upon  which 
your  crops  depend  very  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  growth  they 
are  to  make,  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  Indeed,  during  the  last 
several  years  there  has  seemed 
to  be  a  marked  tendency 
toward  our  having  a  regular 
“dry  season”  or  prolonged 
drought.  Therefore  it  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  necessary 
to  save  part  of  the  moisture 
from  the  season  of  superabundance  for  the  period  of  famine. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  practical  for  us  all  to  have  reservoirs  for 
this  purpose,  and  therefore  we  have  to  devise  some  method  of 
saving  the  water  where  it  falls.  You  have  noticed  at  some  time 
or  other  how  moist  the  ground  or  the  grass  remains  under  an 
old  box  or  board  or  even  under  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  pile  of 
weeds.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  make  much  difference  what  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  as  long  as  the  soil  is  shaded  and  mulched.  In  fact,  so 


The  garden  that  is  well  cared  for  during  the  summer  should  show  a  soil 
well  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds 
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little  difference  does  it  make  what  material  is  employed  that  the 
upper  surface  of  the  soil,  if  soaked,  itself  can  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose,  thus  making  a  soil  or  dust  mulch  about  which  you  have 
heard  much  said  during  the  last  few  years.  The  effect  of  this 
soil  mulch  on  the  surface  is  to  keep  the  ground  below  it  shaded, 
cool  and  moist.  To  accomplish  this  result  the  upper  surface  for 
a  couple  of  inches  or  so  in  depth  has  to  be  kept  hot,  dry  and 
dusty ;  this  to  be  maintained  in  such  condition  must  be  disturbed 
or  “cultivated'’  frequently,  because  as  soon  as  a  crust  forms,  as  it 
will  do  within  a  few  hours  after  a  rain,  especially  in  hot,  bright 
weather,  its  benefits  are  lost  and  the  moisture  begins  to  escape 
at  once  by  what  is  known  as  “capillary  attraction’’  from  the  lower 
levels  of  the  soil  up  through  the  surface  and  into  the  atmosphere. 
This  “leakage”  goes  on  over  every  square  inch  of  your  garden, 
no  matter  how  large  it  may  be,  and  the  resulting  loss  is  very 
serious ;  the  only  way  of  preventing  it  is  frequent  cultivation. 

Another  great  benefit  of  thorough  cultivation,  which  is  not 
usually  credited  to  it,  is  the  fact  that  the  finer  the  particles  into 
which  the  soil  is  broken  up,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  various 
forms  of  plant  food  locked  up  within  it  become  dissolved  and 
changed  into  forms  which  are 
“available”  for  feeding  the 
rootlets  of  the  plant ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  the 
discussion  of  plant  food 
(manures  and  fertilizers),  it 
is  not  merely  the  kinds  and 
the  amount  of  plant  food  con¬ 
tained  in  the  soil  but  the 
forms  in  which  they  exist, 
which  determine  the  kind  of 
a  living  the  plant  will  get 
there,  just,  for  instance,  as 
you  might  fare  very  poorly 
if  locked  up  in  a  meat  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  lot  of  raw  meat, 
raw  vegetables  and  canned 
goods. 

Then,  too,  as  we  have  also 
already  seen,  the  various 
plant  foods  have  to  be  in  the 
form  of  solutions  before  the 
tiny  roots  can  absorb  them ; 
therefore  the  more  the  soil  is 
kept  broken  up  the  more  read¬ 
ily  can  the  moisture  penetrate 
to  every  part  of  it  and  put 
into  a  condition  for  the  plant’s 
use  any  foodstuffs  which  may 
be  in  the  soil. 

Nowadays,  when  a  half 
hour  snatched  before  train 
time  in  the  morning  or  toward 
evening  after  the  day’s  work, 
is  frequently  all  the  time 
there  is  available  for  tending 
the  home  garden,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  use  all 
one’s  energy  and  time  in  the 
most  efficient  way  possible.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  modern  garden  tools  and  to  keep  them  in 
excellent  working  order;  of  these  the  wheel-hoe  with  a  seed  drill 
attachment  is  the  most  important.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
desirability  of  having  one  of  these  machines  for  doing  the  sow¬ 
ing  and  planting  of  all  sorts  of  seed.  With  them  the  work  of 
cultivation  is  done  so  much  more  quickly,  easily  and  neatly  that 
anyone  attempting  to  get  along  without  one  might  reasonably 


refuse  to  make  use  of  modern  rapid  transit  in  getting  to  his  work 
in  the  morning.  The  wheel-hoe  is  a  very  simple  machine,  indeed, 
and  yet  it  will  do  good  work  only  when  properly  taken  care  of, 
which  means  that  it  should  always  be  kept  under  cover  when  not 
in  use  and  always  be  thoroughly  cleaned  after  using;  for  if  it  is 
put  away  in  a  dirty  or  wet  condition  it  will  soon  become  so  rusted 
as  to  become  seriously  impaired  in  its  efficiency.  But  keeping 
the  wheel-hoe  clean  and  in  good  working  order  is  by  no  means 
all  that  is  required.  You  will  find  that  quite  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  is  necessary  before  you  can  adjust  it  to  do  the  vari¬ 
ous  jobs  required  of  it  in  the  best  possible  way;  also  there  are 
several  extra  attachments  which  every  gardener  should  get,  the 
most  important  of  which  I  consider  the  “disc  attachment,”  which 
consists  of  two  gangs  of  three  small  discs  each,  which  may  be 
adjusted  as  to  distance  apart  and  angle,  and  the  “cultivating 
attachment,”  which  consists  of  two  gangs  of  three  teeth  each 
so  arranged  that  the  teeth  next  to  the  rows  do  not  cut  into  the 
ground  so  deeply  as  those  in  the  middle.  The  disc  attachment 
should  be  used  for  the  first  two  cultivations,  as  they  throw  ab¬ 
solutely  no  earth  toward  the  rows;  in  fact,  it  can  be  so  adjusted 

as  to  shave  close  up  on  either 
side  of  it  and  leave  the  center 
absolutely  undisturbed,  s  o 
that  it  may  be  used  before 
the  seeds  have  got  above 
ground  at  all.  We  go  over 
all  our  onions,  beets,  turnips, 
radishes,  etc.,  in  this  way  a 
few  days  before  the  seedlings 
will  get  above  ground  and 
again  before  they  are  big 
enough  for  the  first  hand 
weeding,  thus  reducing  this 
time-killing  work  to  the  very 
minimum.  Even  in  a  very 
small  garden  the  amount  of 
time  saved  in  a  single  season 
will  easily  repay  the  small  ex¬ 
tra  expense  of  this  attach¬ 
ment.  For  the  third  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  should  follow  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  hand 
weeding,  use  the  regular  cul¬ 
tivator  teeth,  or  better  still, 
the  special  attachment  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  as  with  this 
you  can  work  the  soil  more 
deeply  without  any  injury  to 
the  little  seedling  plants  in 
the  rows.  For  later  cultiva¬ 
tions  use  the  flat  hoes,  which 
should  always  be  kept  sharp 
and  bright,  first  with  the 
"heel”  kept  toward  the  row 
to  prevent  any  earth  being 
thrown  over  the  small  plants, 
and  later  reversed  with  the 
point  toward  the  row,  as 
they  are  less  apt  to  be  caught 
in  any  straying  foliage  that  may  be  in  the  way. 

For  crops  that  remain  in  the  ground  for  a  long  time,  such 
as  onions,  parsnip,  oyster  plant,  carrots  for  winter,  and  so  forth, 
which  will  require  a  number  of  cultivations  during  the  summer, 
it  is  well  to  use  the  cultivator  teeth  every  third  or  fourth  time, 
as  the  soil  between  the  rows  becomes  packed  down  quite  hard 
from  being  gone  over  so  frequently. 

( Continued  on  page  509) 
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For  a  formal  garden  or  porch 
terrace  the  white  wood  chair 
is  suitable 


The  tennis  court  needs  some  artificial  shade.  Such  a  shelter  as  this 
or  the  similar  umbrellas  is  desirable.  The  furniture  here  is  metal 


Along  the  garden  walk  such  an 
arbor  seat,  rose  covered,  is 
an  attraction 


A  well  designed  willow  chair 
stained  to  match  furnishings 


SUMMER  FURNITURE  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 


The  chair  at  the  left  has  a  flexible  back;  the  other,  a  spring  cushion 


Prairie  grass  furniture  may  be 
had  in  numerous  shapes 


Where  the  porch  is  a  living-room,  such  a  table  as 
this  is  almost  an  essential 


Plant  boxes  may  now  be  had 
of  willow  and  wicker 


The  reclining  chair,  built  on  steamer  lines,  lends  com¬ 
fort  to  the  summer  porch 


Rustic  garden  furniture  should  be  simple  and  Garden  seats  like  this  were  popular  in 
avoid  curves  and  bends  as  much  as  possible  Georgian  days,  and  are  still  appropriate 


Another  example  of  well-made  rustic  furni¬ 
ture.  It  looks,  and  is,  strong  and  durable 


Attracting  the  Wild  Birds 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  INDUCING  A  LIKING  FOR  YOUR  GROUNDS  AMONG  THE  BIRDS 
—FEEDING  (HOUSES  AND  NEST  BOXES  THAT  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR  WORTH  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

by  E.  I.  Farrington 


ALONG  with  the  increasing  in- 
■  terest  which  is  being  taken 
by  suburban  dwellers  in  the 
rational  improvement  of  their 
.grounds,  there  often  comes  a 
keener  awakening  to  the  meaning 
of  the  wild  life  which  exists  even 
in  quite  thickly  settled  communi¬ 
ties.  We  are  constantly  learning 
more  of  the  habits  and  life  stories 
of  the  birds,  smaller  animals  and 
insects,  and  the  parts  they  play  in 
the  general  scheme  of  things,  but 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  phase  of  country  activ¬ 
ities  is  supplied  by  the  actual  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  small  creatures  them¬ 
selves.  especially  the  song  birds. 


The  feeding  house  is  covered  so  as  to  protect  its  contents  from 
storms,  and  is  mounted  on  a  post 


and  yet  are  made  easily  accessible. 
Various  small  grains,  with  bits  of 
suet  and  bread  crumbs,  are  the  deli¬ 
cacies  which  are  used  to  tempt  the 
birds,  and  hardly  has  the  first  snow 
whitened  the  bushes  before  the 
Chicadees  and  Juncos  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  with  the  Nuthatches,  charm¬ 
ing,  white-bellied  little  creatures, 
not  far  behind.  Much  of  the  food 
which  tender-hearted  people  throw 
to  the  birds  is  wasted  and  much  of 
the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  watch¬ 
ing  them  feast  is  lost  because  suit¬ 
able  feeding  arrangements  are  not 
provided.  This  simple  bird  table 
can  hardly  be  improved  upon  and 
is  almost  certain  to  be  made  use  of 


A  dead  tree  is  a  favorite  resort  of  wood¬ 
peckers,  and  so  is  a  good  place  for  a  nest¬ 
ing  box 


There  are  various 
ways  of  attracting 
birds  to  your  place, 
such  as  erecting 
feeding  boxes  for 
winter  use,  planting 
such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  will  pro¬ 
vide  shelter  from  se¬ 
vere  storms,  placing 
artificial  nesting 
sites  for  certain  spe¬ 
cies,  and  so  on.  Any 
one  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  should  be  more 
or  less  successful, 
yet  naturally  the 
most  gratifying  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all,  as 
has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Ivennard  at 
at  Newton  Centre. 

Mr.  Ivennard  has 
placed  a  feeding 
house  just  outside 
his  library  window, 
surmounting  a  rus¬ 
tic  cedar  post  im¬ 
bedded  in  three  feet 
of  concrete  to  make 
it  firm.  As  the  il¬ 
lustration  shows, 
this  feeding  house 
is  so  covered  that  its 
contents  are  protect¬ 
ed  from  the  storms 


if  properly  located. 
The  birds  are  not 
slow  to  accept  the 
hospitality  if  it  is  of¬ 
fered  in  the  right 
way.  Every  means 
is  used  to  coax  the 
birds  into  the 
woods.  The  trees 
have  been  thinned  to 
let  in  the  light  so  that 
the  underbrush  will 
grow,  and  high  bush 
blueberries,  shad 
hushes,  dogwoods, 
privets,  barberries, 
bayberries  and  the 
sweet  fern  are  found 
in  profusion,  with 
partridge  berries 
and  various  1  o  w- 
growing  vines  mak¬ 
ing  a  soft  carpet  un¬ 
der  foot.  The  taller 
underbrush  has  been 
encouraged,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  in  order  to 
create  the  conditions 
most  favorable  t  o 
bird  life. 

Turning  to  the 
subject  o  f  nesting 
boxes,  one  of  the 
best  types  is  that 
known  as  the  Ber- 
lepsch  box,  from 
(  Continued  on 
page  492) 


The  box  should  be  in  a  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion,  like  the  woodpeckers’  natural  nesting 
site 
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If  the  bungalow  site  is  wisely  chosen  on  a  hill,  it  has  the  advantages  of  good  drainage,  a  superior  view  and  better  ventilation 


A  Woods  Bungalow  With  City  Conveniences 

by  Jean  Oliver 


The  living-room  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  general  plan,  and  opens  on 
a  hall  that  runs  the  length  of  the  bungalow 


The  original  slope  of  the  land  was  kept,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of 
cutting  and  filling,  besides  preserving  a  more  attractive  appearance 


THE  convenience  and  economy  of  a  city  apartment,  combined 
with  the  freedom  and  simplicity  that  is  possible  only  in  the 
woods,  represented  our  idea  of  what  life  ought  to  be  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  When  we  came  into  possession  of  a  plot  of  ground  on  a 
wooded  hillside,  we  lost  no  time  in  drawing  plans  for  a  bungalow 
in  which  to  put  our  theories  into  practice. 

The  problem  before  us  was  to  attain  the  greatest  amount  of 
practical  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  least  expense,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  the  place  attractive.  To  our  way  of 
thinking  the  result  has  covered  these  points. 

Our  floor  plan  measures  28'  x  3 7',  including  a  living-room 
14'  x  15' 6",  with  an  open  fireplace,  a  reception  hall  8'  x  9',  a 
dining-room  of  irregular  shape,  but  equaling  a  ten-foot  square, 
a  bedroom  10' x  14',  a  bathroom  6'  x  7',  a  kitchen  8' x  13',  a  cen¬ 
tral  hall  7'  x  9',  a  5'  x  g'  closed  porch  with  refrigerator  closet, 
and  a  generous  supply  of  closets  in  four  of  the  rooms.  About 
one-third  of  the  space  under  the  house  is  walled  off  for  a  cellar 
and  this  is  the  only  expense  for  masonry  in  the  foundation.  The 
remaining  outer  walls,  resting  on  “piers,”  are  all  shingled  to  the 
ground,  and  the  space  within  used  for  the  storage  of  firewood 
and  other  things  not  wanted  in  the  cellar  proper.  An  attic  covers 
the  entire  house,  whereby  much  heat  is  kept  from  the  rooms  be¬ 
low  in  hot  weather. 

The  builders’  estimate  for  this  bungalow  was  a  trifle  over 
$2,200,  divided  as  follows: 

Mason  work,  plastering,  etc.,  $540;  plumbing,  $275;  lumber 
and  woodwork,  $730;  painting,  complete,  $145;  labor,  $525. 

Although  the  quest  for  simplicity  led  us  to  plan  some  things 
that  were  primitive,  we  felt  that  we  could  not  afford  crudeness 
in  matters  so  important  as  plumbing  and  kitchen  range ;  health 
and  comfort  depending  upon  these  things  being  convenient  and 
up-to-date.  Also  we  allowed  ourselves  the  luxury  of  a  living- 
room  with  six  windows,  that  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan,  and  we  indulged  in  a  roomy  bedroom  closet,  five  by 
six  feet,  with  a  window,  and  large  enough  to  contain  a  good 
( Continued  on  page  495) 
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The  low,  rather  flat  roof  with  well  overhanging  eaves  gives  a  low,  horizontal  effect  that  makes  the  bungalow  seem  smaller  than  it  really  is 


An  Attractive  Western  Bungalow  of  Low  Cost 

by  Margaret  Bean 

BEING  motor  boat  enthusiasts,  the  kind  without  experience, 
we  decided  that  we  must  have  a  motor  boat.  Some  retain 
this  enthusiasm  after  sufficient  hardships  to  have  discovered  the 
North  Pole;  others  ruin  their  dispositions  and  engines  and  then 
quit  forever  in  utter  disgust.  At  first  we  did  not  sail  over- 
speedily,  principally  because  when  we  went,  we  went  under  human 
horsepower.  Most  of  our  admiration,  as  yet,  was  spent  on  the 
boat  as  a  study  in  still  life.  We  got  disgusted,  but  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  Sunday  excursions  did  not  seem  to  give  us  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  boat,  so  after  a  consultation,  we  decided 
that  we  had  better  live  by  the  boat.  Accordingly  we  picked  out 
a  place  on  the  endless  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  anchored  our  boat 
and  built  a  cottage. 

The  cottage  was  built  in  a  short  time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
sunshine  deserted  and  the  heavens  sent  down  rain  in  a  deluge. 

In  ten  days’  time  with  a  good  crew  of  men  we  completed  the 
house,  such  as  it  was,  at  the  entire  cost  of  $635. 

It  is  built  of  rough  lumber  with  battened  sides  and  has  a 
rather  flat  roof  with  a  two-foot  cornice.  The  chimney  at  the 
left  of  the  porch  is  built  of  common  red  brick  laid  on  a  heavy 
base  of  different  sized  cobblestones  picked  up  on  the  beach. 

The  pergola  porch  gives  individuality  to  the  house.  Its  roof 
is  made  of  alder  logs  laid  cross-wise  from  the  side  of  the  house 
to  a  large  log  supported  by  two  upright  posts  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  This  may  seem  impractical,  but  the  porch  is  sheltered  from 
any  sun  by  a  network  of  overhanging  branches  from  the  trees 
growing  close  to  the  cottage,  and  the  rains  are  too  few  to  cause 
any  inconvenience. 

At  one  end  the  ground  slopes  away,  making  steps  necessary  in 
the  approach  to  the  porch.  Consequently  the  floor  is  of  good 
bench  height  and  with  the  addition  of  pillows  makes  a  comfortable 
place  for  grown-ups  to  lounge  and  youngsters  to  dangle  their 
legs.  The  three  long,  low  steps  are  made  of  alder  logs  notched 
and  fitted  into  one  another,  forming  a  sort  of  box  which  is  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  cement  and  small  cobblestones.  They  are 
( Continued  on  page  493) 


I  he  porch  is  of  good  size  and  its  attractive  outlook  adds  to  its  best  func¬ 
tion — that  of  being  an  outdoor  living-room 


The  pergola  porch  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  house  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  constructed 
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The  cabin  of  Count  Eric  von  Rosen  shows  the  fitness  of  the  log  house  for  woodland  site 


The  Revival  of  the  Log  Cabin 

THE  CAREFUL  ARCHITECTURAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  LOG  CABIN  IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN 
■COUNTRIES  OFFERS  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES  HERE  IN  CERTAIN 
PARTS  OF  AMERICA— SOME  HINTS  WORTH  TAKING  AS  TO  STRUCTURE  AND  DESIGN 


[Editor's  'Note  -.—The  increasing  interest  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  to  develop  the  ancient  type  of  log  cabin  has  led  to  the  production  of  modern 
structures  particularly  fitted  to  forest  districts.  The  traditions  of  previous  building  have  been  strongly  adhered  to  and  only  such  modifications  as 
modern  requirements  demand  have  been  made.  While  woodland  homes,  hunting  lodges  and  camps  of  various  sorts  have  been  designed  by  American 
architects  in  a  variety  of  styles,  is  there  not  a  pertinent  suggestion  for  America,  not  only  in  adherence  to  elemental  types  in  building,  but  also  in  con¬ 
struction  of  the  type  of  house  appropriate  to  the  site?  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  ideas  contained  here  be  followed  to  the  letter,  but  is  there  not  much 
that  may  be  adopted  to  advantage  as  a  substitute  for  the  summer  home  so  often  built  in  formal  design  upon  a  natural  setting?  A  concluding  article 
.will  deal  with  the  methods  of  building  and  finishing  log  cabins. 


ALTHOUGH  the  title  of  this  article 
may  appear  a  little  far-fetched,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  found  fully  justified  by 
the  contents  of  the  following  pages,  only 
the  log  cabin  must  be  taken  in  a  some¬ 
what  wider  sense  than  is  generally  the 
.case  in  America.  Still  I  claim  no  more 
.for  this  name  than  is  its  ancient  due  and 
which  I  think  present-day  architects  of 
distinction  show  an  evergrowing  will¬ 
ingness  to  grant.  This  is  not  only  in  the¬ 
ory,  but  also,  which  is  more  to  the  point, 
in  practice,  for  houses  of  diverse  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  venerable  principle  of  the 
.old  log  cabin  or  timber  house  of  many 
centuries  ago,  are  being  built,  only — the 
log  cabin  being  subject  to  all  things  gov¬ 
erning  laws  of  evolution,  is  being  con¬ 
formed  to  the  varied  and  increased  wants 
of  our  time. 

Nor  can  anyone  wonder  at  the  log 
cabin  again  becoming  popular.  Timber 
is  an  excellent,  and  in  vast  territories  the 
cheapest  and  most  natural  building  mate¬ 
rial.  I  know  of  old  timber  houses  which 
are  centenarians  four  or  five  or  six  times, 
•over  and  which  yet  show  no  signs  of  old,1 
.age ;  timber  houses  are  warm  in  winter,' 


The  doorways  are  decorated  with  iron  work  alle¬ 
gorical  of  the  Count’s  hunting  expeditions.  De¬ 
tails  of  these  doors  are  shown  above 


and  cool  in  summer ;  and  iast,  though  not 
by  a  long  way  least,  they  can  possess  an 
individual  picturesque  charm  entirely 
their  own.  Added  to  these  advantages 
the  log  cabin  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word)  when  its  interior  is  completed  and 
equipped  with  some  regard  to  past  tradi¬ 
tion  and  in  harmony  with  the  esthetic  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  material,  possesses  a 
trusty,  old-time  homeliness,  which  I  will 
defy  any  other  style  of  house  to  outrival. 
And  what  home  can  almost  instinctively 
bring  its  inmates  in  closer  and  more  spon¬ 
taneous  contact  with  the  natural  and,  so 
to  speak,  inspire  a  life  with  nature,  than 
a  timbered  house? 

History,  also  in  the  matter  of  the  log 
cabin,  has  repeated  itself  and  in  a  most 
literal  manner.  In  days  long  gone  by 
(I  am  here  speaking  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries)  the  King  and  the  peasant  both 
lived  in  log  cabins.  They  were  different 
more  in  dimensions  and  equipment  than 
in  plan  and  style.  Each  had  a  large  and 
a  small  room  and  an  open  corridor  or 
veranda — both  words  sound  horribly  out 
of  place — the  svalegang,  constituting 
the  accepted  plan  of  the  oldest  preserved 
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The  elevations  show  the  proportions  of  roof  structure.  If  the  slope  is 
too  steep,  turf  may  not  be  used 


type.  There  was,  at  first,  an  open  hearth  or  fireplace  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  big  room  or  hall,  the  smoke  escaping  through  a  hole 
in  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  later  on  a  regular  fireplace,  a  pejs 
(now  again  often  used)  with  its  own  chimney.  The  long  fixed 
benches  along  the  walls  by  degrees  gave  way  to  movable  fur- 


First  Floor 
j  i  i  i  J  t  3**" 

A  large  living-room  is  the  main  feature  of  the  ground  plan.  The 
svalegang  is  called  balcony  in  this  plan 

niture  and  the  invasion  of  advancing  civilization  made  itself 
felt  in  several  directions.  The  house  became  two  storied,  though 
only  in  a  portion  at  first,  which  necessitated  the  introduction  of 
a  ceiling-,  a  hitherto  unknown  structural  feature  in  the  log  cabin, 
but  the  roof,  at  the  ridge  of  which  the  beams  met  at  a  somewhat 


1  here  is  no  excavated  foundation  to  the  log  cabins  of  Sweden,  but  the  house  rests  upon  the  ground  and  a  foundation  of  heavy  stones.  The 
leaded  windows  with  solid  shutters  are  characteristic.  Nearly  all  the  partitioning  is  structural,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  log  ends  projecting 

at  either  side  of  the  row  of  windows 
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Fireplaces  are  located  in  corners,  an  iron 
support  serving  the  purpose  of  a  crane 


1  he  architect  has  provided  for  furniture  that  is  produced  by  local  craftsmen.  The  elaboration 
in  detail  would  be  very  expensive  here,  but  a  simplified  type  could  easily  serve  as  a  substitute 


wide  angle,  was  still  covered  with  turf, 
as  is  now  again  often  used. 

In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  these 
■early  timbered  houses,  of,  say,  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  they  were  endowed 
with  a  bearing  and  harmony  in  proportion  which  is  bound  to  call 
forth  admiration  even  in  our  blase  and  fastidious  age;  and  the 
"workmanship,  from  a  mere  technical  as  also  from  a  more  decora¬ 
tive  point  of  view,  may  still,  and  does,  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
modern  log  cabin  builders. 

To  show  how  history  repeats  itself  in  this  conection  also, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  King  and  Queen  of  Norway’s  new  forest 


A  corner  of  the  living-room  serves  as  a  dining-room, 
feature  that  is  a  survival  from  the  earliest  buildings. 


home  (a  gift  from  the  nation)  is  a  log  cabin.  It  is  on  a  large 
scale,  certainly,  but  the  constructive  principles  are  the  same. 
Log  cabins,  humble  as  well  as  elaborate,  are  being  built  by  the 
man  of  slender  means  and  by  the  wealthy  nobleman,  for  summer 
or  winter  homes,  or  all  year  residences,  for  week-end  outings  or 
temporary  quarters  for  big  game  shooting. 

It  is  more  especially  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  that 
what  may  be  called  the  modern,  or  in 
any  case  the  modernized  log  cabin,  is 
to  be  seen  to  its  greatest  advantage,  and 
I  think  I  may  claim  for  the  houses 
selected  to  demonstrate  this,  that  they 
are  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
which  have  so  far  been  erected.  They 
are  also  the  work  of  distinguished 
architects  who  with  true  artistic  interest 
have  embraced  the  task  entrusted  to 
them  and  who  on  the  whole  may  be 
said  to  have  luckily  grasped  the  spirit 
of  bygone  days. 

A  log  cabin  possessed  of  unusual 
interest  is  the  one  designed  by  the 
Swedish  architect,  Ivar  Tengbom, 
for  Count  Eric  von  Rosen,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  Sweden’s  leading  noble 
families  and,  though  still  a  young 
man,  a  famous  explorer  and  big 
game  hunter  who  has  visited  most 
parts  of  the  world,  his  last  expedition 
being  to  unknown  regions  of  Central 
Africa.  The  cabin,  exterior,  equipment 
and  plans  of  which  the  illustrations 
demonstrate  the  more  important  points, 
boasts  a  picturesque  location  at  one  of 
Sodermanland’s  charming  lakes,  in  a 
country  rich  in  game.  Under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  architect  the  cabin  was 


The  bench  along  the  wall  is  a  traditional 
The  interior  trim  is  left  in  a  natural  state 
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The  roof  is  covered  with  turf  or  sods  which  by  a  judicious  use  of  building  paper  is  weather-proof 
and  lasting.  The  grass  and  blossoms  grow  to  give  a  very  beautiful  effect 


built  of  rough  timber  by  two  native  workmen,  in  whose  delightful 
homeland  the  timbered  house  still  reigns  supreme,  and  the  work 
gave  no  trouble  whatever.  The  cabin  has  the  small  windows,  set 
in  lead,  peculiar  to  its  early  prototype,  and  the  interior  with  its 
decoration  in  carved  wood  and  wrought  iron  consummates  the 
scheme  in  the  happiest  manner.  The  wrought  ironwork  on  the 
doors  illustrates  in  the  quaint  and  primitive  style  of  past  ages,  and 
in  effect  approaching  many  an  ancient 
Gothic  gate,  some  of  Count  von  Rosen’s 
hunting  and  exploring  adventures — one 
a  rhinoceros  hunt  in  Africa,  another 
an  episode  from  an  exploration  in  South 
America,  the  Count  with  his  followers 
swimming  towards  an  unknown  shore, 
their  weapons  between  their  teeth  and 
their  baggage  on  their  backs,  the  na¬ 
tives  on  the  bank  awaiting  the  advent 
of  the  strange  visitors.  The  open  fire¬ 
place  is  peculiar  to  these  northern 
cabins  and  when  the  huge  birch  logs 
are  well  ablaze  and  their  flickering, 
fitful  flames  lighten  up  this  singular 
abode,  then  is  the  time  to  relate  a  weird 
old  saga  or  some  passing  strange  hunt¬ 
ing  experience. 

The  Ellestuen,  designed  by  Mr.  Carl 
Brummer,  lies  some  distance  north  of 
Elsinore,  high  above  the  sound,  with  an 
enchanting  view  of  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  coast,  the  blue  Kullen  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  distance.  Its  great  breadth, 
its  turf  roof  and  the  large  hall  or  liv¬ 
ing-room  recall  the  early  Norwegian 
log  cabins,  but  in  Ellestuen  the  stair¬ 
case  with  its  gallery  is  inside  the  hall, 
and  there  are  other  rooms  both  on  the 
ground  and  the  first  floor,  including 


some  quaintly  charming  bedrooms. 
The  doors  and  other  woodwork  in  the 
big  hall,  which  has  no  ceiling,  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  carving  after  old  time 
motifs  painted  in  bright  colors,  and 
Ellestuen  is  a  very  delightful  and  very  individual  house,  which 
well  deserves  the  European  fame  it  enjoys,  roomy  and  at  the 
same  time  stylish  and  homelike.  Ellestuen  has  cost  some  $13,000. 
Although  of  log  house  design,  it  has  departed  from  it  in  con¬ 
struction.  The  house  is  built  of  stucco  below  the  first  floor  and 
battened  boards  above.  Where  large  and  uniform  logs  are  not 
procurable  locally  this  is  apt  to  be  much  more  economical. 


Here  boards  are  sub- 
The  roof  shows  the  means  of  keeping  the  sods  in  place 


A  very  ancient  log  cabin  that  shows  the  possibilities  of  timber  decoration, 
stituted  for  the  logs  in  the  second  story. 


The  entrance  to  Ellestuen  shows  carved 
detail  that  is  exceedingly  attractive 
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SELECTION,  PLANTING  AND  CARE  TO  GET  THE  BEST  RESULTS  FROM  YOUR  ROSE 
GARDEN-LAYING  OUT  AND  PREPARING  THE  BED— SOME  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES 


by  Grace  Tabor 
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Rose  arbors  are  often  possible  in  place  of  a  regular  rose 
garden.  This  one  shows  Lady  Gay 


ROSES  are  without  doubt  the  most  aristocratic,  exclusive, 
and  in  some  ways  exacting'  flowers  that  the  garden  knows, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  love  them  very  dearly  and  to  know  them 
rather  intimately,  in  the  way  that  only  real  affection  will  help 
you  to  know  them,  to  grow  them  as  they  should  be  grown  and 
in  the  way  that  gives  best  results.  Primarily  the  rose  is  grown 
for  roses,  and  not  for  any  value  which  the  plants  have  in  making 
a  garden  picture.  Its  place,  therefore,  is  quite  apart  from  the 
picturesque  part  of  the  garden,  and  it  should  never  be  thought  of 
nor  planted  as  a  shrub.  Neither  should  it  be  mixed  in  with  the 
growth  of  a  herbaceous  border.  For  here  too,  it  will  disappoint, 
in  that  it  has  practically  no  beauty  of  the  kind  required  in  such 
planting.  Until  you  have  come  to  a  full  realization  of  this,  and 
to  a  feeling  towards  it  which  makes 
you  quite  willing  to  give  it  the  space 
which  it  requires  and  the  setting 
which  alone  will  bring  out  its  best 
points  and  all  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  my  earnest  advice 
would  be,  do  not  have  any  roses 
at  all. 

This  setting  apart  of  a  rose  gar¬ 
den  does  not  by  any  means  require 
large  grounds  or  much  space.  A 
single  rose  bed,  holding  only  a  dozen 
plants,  may  be  treated  in  such  a  way 
that  it  becomes  a  rose  garden  quite 
as  truly  as  the  acre  set  apart  for  them 
on  a  great  estate.  Do  them  the  jus¬ 
tice,  however,  of  giving  even  such  a 
bed  those  little  touches  that  distin¬ 
guish  it.  That  is,  let  it  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  walk  of  turf,  pref¬ 
erably,  and  outside  of  this,  making  a 
boundary,  plant  something  which 


may  answer  for  a  hedge.  Many  things  will  serve  this  purpose. 
My  own  choice  for  the  small  space  is  lavender,  rosemary  or  mint. 
Of  these  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  easiest  to  secure  and  the  most 
certain  to  survive,  although  both  the  others  may  be  carried 
through  the  winter  with  suitable  protection.  Such  an  herb  hedge 
may  be  trimmed  very  much  as  a  hedge  of  privet  or  any  of  the 
more  substantial  growths — or  it  may  be  left  to  grow  in  its  natural 
fashion.  Boundary  plantings  of  the  shrub  roses  are  delightful, 
but  these  are  suited  only  to  a  fairly  large  space,  and,  of  course, 
the  familiar  woody  hedges  of  all  kinds  are  excellent.  Indeed, 
almost  any  form  of  definite  boundary  treatment  may  be  used,  the 
one  essential  being  to  set  the  rose  garden  apart  and  make  it  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature.  The  necessity  for  this  treatment  lies  in  the 

exacting  demands  of  the  rose  plant, 
and  the  fact  that  these  demands  have 
developed  an  altogether  different 
standard  of  beauty  to  rule  rose 
planting. 

So  much  for  generalities.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  you  are  ready  to  make  a 
rose  garden,  and  anxious  to  plant 
the  roses,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  select  the  site  for  the  former.  It 
must  be  in  full  sun,  somewhat  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  coldest  and  rawest  of 
winter  winds,  and  well  drained. 
There  should  be  no  trees  nor  shrubs 
within  fifteen  feet  of  the  beds — and 
the  beds  themselves  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  kept,  with  no  growth  of 
any  sort  whatsoever  at  the  feet  of 
the  plants.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  earth  is  going  to  show ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  features  of  a  rose 
garden  that  is  quite  impossible  to 
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Ground  devoted  to  roses  should  be  for  them  primarily,  as  these  plants 
deserve  undivided  attention  being  paid  to  their  best  points 


Let  the  rose  beds  be  surrounded  by  walks,  if  possible,  so  that  they  may 
be  distinctively  marked  out  and  given  added  attractiveness 


Hiawatha,  a  desirable  single  climber,  has  intense  crimson 
petals  shading  to  white  at  the  base 


reconcile  with  ordinary  standards  of  beauty,  for  everywhere  else 
the  aim  is  to  clothe  the  earth  completely  with  vegetation.  If  it 
were  not  for  grass  paths  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  expose  of 
the  ground  itself  could  be  tolerated,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  rose. 
But  the  grass  paths  neutralize  the  glare  and  the  nakedness  of  the 
ground  so  completely  that  a  rose  garden  well  designed,  well  made, 
and  carefully  kept  becomes  really  a  wonderful  mosaic  in  brown 
and  green  with  the  blossoms  studding  the  former. 

Beds  should  never  be  wider  than  forty-two  to  forty-eight 
inches.  They  may,  of  course,  be  as  long  as  the  situation  demands. 
This  width,  however,  is  as  great  as  clean  culture  and  proper  care 
of  the  plants  will  permit — for  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
gardener  must  never  step  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  but  work 
always  from  the  walks,  reaching  over.  Beds  this  width  will 
accommodate  two  rows  of  plants  placed  zigzag  as  the  diagram 
in  the  continuation  of  this  article 
shows.  For  a  single  row  of  plants  a 
bed  eighteen  inches  wide  is  sufficient 
— but  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  plant 
a  bed  of  this  size,  and  where  it  is  not 
necessary,  I  should  not  advise  it. 

With  the  garden  planned  and  the 
design  laid  out  in  the  ground,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  preparation  of  the  beds, 
summoning  to  your  assistance  much 


patience  and  great  determination  to  be  thorough.  For  the  only 
right  way  to  prepare  these  beds  is  to  take  out  the  earth  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet — eighteen  inches  will  do  if  the  soil  is  naturally 
well  drained  and  neither  heavy  nor  sandy — then  to  provide 
drainage  with  a  four-inch  layer  of  cinders  or  gravel,  on  top  of 
which  should  go  two  inches  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  on  top 
of  this  the  soil  which  has  been  removed,  well  mixed  with  about 
one-quarter  manure.  This  must,  of  course,  be  forked  over  until 
the  mixture  is  perfect.  The  bed,  when  it  is  ready  for  planting, 
should  be  crowned  so  that  its  center  is  three  or  four  inches  higher 
than  the  surrounding  turf,  while  its  margins  are  on  a  level  with 
this,  or  just  slightly  below  it. 

When  you  come  to  look  into  the  subject  of  roses,  probably  by 
studying  some  rose  grower's  catalogue,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  several  kinds.  The  classifications  of  the  garden  roses  are, 

Hybrid  Perpetual,  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
Teas.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are, 
of  course,  miscellaneous  and  climb¬ 
ing  roses,  but  neither  of  these  need 
be  taken  into  account.  Roses  that 
are  going'  into  the  garden  will  be  of 
the  three  first  mentioned.  Hybrid 
perpetuals  are  not  very  truly  named,, 
for  they  are  not  perpetual,  as  all  hon¬ 
est  growers  will  acknowledge.  They 
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are,  however,  very  hardy  and  strong 
of  growth,  and  they  flower  freely 
during  the  month  of  June — so  there 
must  be  an  abundance  of  them  in  the 
rose  garden.  The  real  gems,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  hybrid  teas.  These  are 
the  plants  that  bloom — actually  bloom 
— all  summer.  Although  they  are 
not  so  hardy,  they  do  not  require 
more  protection  than  will  be  needed 
for  best  results  with  even  the  hybrid 
perpetual's.  And  the  variety  of  these 
now  is  so  great  that  one  could  really 
make  a  garden  entirely  of  them,  and 
have  in  it  practically  every  kind  and 
color  of  rose.  In  addition  to  these, 
some  tea  roses  should  be  included. 

Tender  though  they  are,  nothing  will 
ever  take  the  place  of  these  exquisite 
flowers,  with  their  fine  foliage  and  wonder¬ 
ful  odor.  My  own  proportion  would  always 
he,  in  a  dozen  plants,  three  hybrid  perpetuals, 
five  hybrid  teas,  and  four  teas — and  this  pro¬ 
portion  I  should  adhere  to  whether  I  were 
planting  twelve  plants  or  twelve  hundred. 

In  setting  out  the  plants,  put  hybrid  per¬ 
petuals  twenty-four  inches  apart,  hybrid  teas 
and  teas  eighteen  inches.  Aside  from  the 
depth  at  which  they  are  to  be  set  there  is  no 
difference  between  planting  roses  and  plant¬ 
ing  any  ordinary  shrub.  But  the  question  of 
depth  is  an  important  one.  Roses,  of  course, 
are  usually  not  grown  on  their  own  roots, 
but  are  grafted  on  some  other  stock.  The  point  of  the  graft  is 
plainly  discernible,  however,  even  to  the  amateur,  if  the  plant  is 
examined  with  the  expectation  of  finding  this.  This  point,  on 
plants  that  have  been  properly  grown,  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  root.  Set  such  a  plant  low  enough  into  the 
ground  to  insure  covering  this  point  of  union  between  the  stock 
and  the  graft  with  at  least  one  inch  of  soil,  or  more,  up  to  two 
inches.  Possibly,  however,  you  may  have  purchased  roses  which 
were  not  grafted  as  low  as  this.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  your 
plants  show  more  than  three  inches  of  stem  above  their  upper 
roots,  there  will  be  no  use  attempting  to  cover  the  stock  with 
soil,  for  in  doing  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  the  roots  them¬ 


selves  so  far  below  the  surface  that 
the  plant  would  die.  Do  not  get  such 
specimens  if  you  can  avoid  it,  for 
they  are  really  not  worth  having. 

Arrange  the  roots  in  the  hole 
which  has  been  dug  for  them,  care¬ 
fully  spreading  them  about  in  the 
positions  which  they  occupied  orig¬ 
inally,  as  nearly  as  possible.  Do  not 
attempt  to  plant  when  the  soil  is 
very  wet.  It  should  sift  lightly  and 
loosely  around  the  roots  and  rootlets, 
and  should  be  worked  in  among  them 
by  tamping  with  a  round-headed 
stick,  while  the  plant  itself  is  slight¬ 
ly  shaken  up  and  down.  When  the 
hole  is  nearly  filled,  pour  a  little 
water  into  it  gently.  Then,  when 
this  is  settled,  put  on  the  remainder 
of  the  earth.  When  the  entire  bed  is  planted 
rake  it  over  to  an  even,  smooth  surface.  The 
plants,  of  course,  are  dormant  when  this 
work  is  done,  and  consequently  they  do  not 
require  further  watering. 

Their  tops  should  be  cut  back  to  about  two 
or  three  stalks  of  four  or  five  buds.  Usually 
it  is  best  to  cut  branches  off  just  above  an 
outstanding  bud,  rather  than  one  that  turns 
to  the  inside  of  the  plant.  This  encourages 
open  growth.  Never  mind  if  the  bushes  have 
started  to  grow  when  they  reach  you.  Cut 
away  the  shoots  ruthlessly  and  with  every 
confidence  that  new  ones  will  come  from 
farther  down  on  the  branches.  All  of  this  class  of  roses  blossom 
on  wood  of  this  year’s  growth,  consequently  the  more  encourage¬ 
ment  such  growth  receives,  the  more  abundant  the  flowers. 

As  early  as  it  is  possible  to  work  the  ground  in  the  spring  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  all  roses.  But  hybrid  perpetuals  may  be  set 
out  late  in  the  fall  if  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  do  so.  They 
must,  of  course,  be  protected  if  planted  then,  and  are  better  for 
protection  anyway,  even  when  spring  planted. 

All  roses,  whenever  planted,  will  have  grown  greatly  by  fall. 
When  the  leaves  have  finally  gone  and  the  plant  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  dormant  and  asleep  for  the  winter,  cut  back  this  growth  to 
( Continued  on  page  498) 
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A  HOMELIKE,  ARTISTIC  DWELLING  OF  STONE  AND  HALF-TIMBER  BUILT  FOR  $1500. --WHAT 
BUILDING  ECONOMIES  MAY  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  USE  OF  LOCAL  MATERIAL 

by  Frederick  S.  Lamb 
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TO  everyone  sooner  or  later  comes  the  problem  of  the  build¬ 
ing-  of  a  home.  Does  it  come  with  preparation,  or  does  it 
come  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — unexpected  ? 

To  us  who  for  years  had  looked  forward  to  this  event,  to  us 
who  had  wandered  through  the  fields  in  search  of  a  location,  to 
us  who  had  dreamed  of  this  little  spot  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  where  thought  and  medita¬ 
tion  were  a  possibility,  it  did  not 
come  unannounced. 

Night  after  night  as  a  commuter, 
leaving  the  train  and  walking  to 
what  was  then  our  abode,  I  passed 
many  important  country  residences 
and  at  the  same  time  many  cot¬ 
tages  of  workingmen,  and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  something  better,  for 
the  same  expenditure,  than  had 
been  obtained  in  the  workingman’s 
cottage — for  are  we  not  all  work¬ 
ingmen,  and  is  not  the  problem  of 
home  building  the  same  to  us  all? 

Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that 
these  cottages  cost  $1,500,  $1,800, 
or  $2,000  and  upwards ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  result  was  anything  but 
satisfactory.  And  then  came  the 
idea — why  could  not  something 
better  be  done  for  the  same  ex¬ 
penditure  ? 

It  would  be  an  interesting  story 
to  relate  our  interview  with  the  old 
farmer  who  had  known  us  from 
childhood,  and  who  wished  us  to 
purchase  the  corner  lot  nearest  the 


railroad  station.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  our  progress 
from  the  little  village  through  field  after  field,  until  we  arrived  at 
a  knoll  at  the  border  of  the  woodland,  where  with  much  regret 
upon  his  part,  and  the  fear  that  he  had  robbed  us,  we  selected  the 
site  of  our  future  home.  It  was  an  old  abandoned  field,  no 
longer  farm  land,  no  longer  even  good  pasture  land,  but  what  is 

known  as  “poor  man’s  land,”  with 
its  cedars  and  birches,  its  weeds  and 
brambles.  And  here,  overlooking 
the  great  valley  of  the  Hackensack, 
with  the  deed  of  the  property  in  our 
hands,  we  started. 

Of  course  there  was  a  design, 
drawing  its  inspiration  from  the 
chalet  on  the  mountainside.  Of 
course  there  were  the  necessary 
drawings  and  plans,  pondered  over 
thoughtfully  night  after  night — and 
then  the  work  started.  As  the 
ground  sloped  to  the  west,  but  half 
the  foundation  was  excavated  for 
the  cellar,  and  an  initial  saving  of 
expense  made  thereby. 

The  design  was  for  a  stone  and 
half-timber  construction.  The  tim¬ 
ber  was  found  in  the  woodland  near¬ 
by,  was  sawed  at  the  local  mill,  and 
was  delivered  at  short  notice.  The 
module  of  the  house  was  selected  as 
eight  feet,  and  as  this  was  the  usual 
length  of  a  railroad  tie,  we  bought 
one-half  our  timber  as  railroad  ties 
at  one-third  the  cost  of  ordinary  tim¬ 
ber.  These  were  of  chestnut  of  the 
very  best  wood,  but  by  a  strange 


Instead  of  the  conventional  awning  a  pergola-like  roof  was 
formed  of  lath.  Over  this  vines  were  trained 
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From  the  idea  of  the  mountain  house  which  fits  so  snugly  into  the  countryside  the  design  was  chosen.  By  proper  planning  eight-foot  railroad  ties 

served  for  most  of  the  timber  and  the  stone  work  was  taken  from  an  old  wall 


freak  in  prices,  or  perhaps  on  account 
of  competition,  were  considered  less 
valuable  than  other  timber  lengths. 
The  stone  not  only  for  the  foundation 
but  the  walls  of  the  building,  was 
found  close  at  hand  in  an  old  stone 
wall  which  had  for  years  divided  the 
fields;  these,  with  their  beautiful 
lichens  and  their  weather-beaten  sur¬ 
faces,  were  most  admirable  material 
for  our  purpose.  Again,  they  cost 
nothing,  and  often  in  the  late  twilight 
the  wandering  neighbor  was  surprised 
that  we  should  be  at  work,  selecting 
with  care  and  attention  stones  from 
this  old  wall. 

The  cellar  completed,  the  main  floor 
was  made  up  of  a  large  living-room, 
twenty  by  thirty  feet,  with  a  central 
fireplace.  There  was  a  guest-chamber, 
a  pantry,  a  closet  by  the  stairs,  the 
servant  quarters  and  a  kitchen,  large, 
light  and  roomy,  facing  the  northeast, 
so  as  to  be  cool  and  livable  in  all  times 
of  the  summer. 

As  the  building  grew,  the  upper 
floor  took  shape — a  large  bedroom 
with  numerous  closets  and  windows 
looking  not  only  to  the  north  or  south 


The  garden  depended  upon  foliage  for  its  first  beauty. 
There  is  much  grace  in  the  tall  cedars,  and  the 
castor  oil  plants  properly  used  for  foliage  mass 
effects  in  the  background  of  the  lawn  border 


but  also  to  the  west,  with  its  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  Hackensack  val¬ 
ley.  This  was  right  over  the  living- 
room.  Behind  it  were  other  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  a  bath,  fitted  with  a 
shower,  that  looked  from  its  little 
windows  toward  the  woodland.  Above 
these  rooms  was  the  attic,  to  be  used 
not  only  for  storage  space,  but  as  a 
protection  from  the  heat  of  mid¬ 
summer  weather.  The  window  spaces 
throughout  were  not  separated  as  is 
ordinarily  the  case,  but  clustered  to¬ 
gether,  with  mullion,  with  casement 
sash  and  leaded  glass.  In  nearly  every 
case  each  wall  contained  but  one 
group  of  windows,  thus  permitting 
the  light  to  come  but  from  one  point. 
This,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  most 
restful  light.  The  windows  were  also 
arranged  to  take  the  best  advantage 
of  the  breeze,  no  matter  from  which 
quarter  it  might  come. 

The  sloping  roof,  reminiscent  of 
Switzerland,  was  extended  to  form  the 
porch  to  the  west,  and  the  porch  at 
the  kitchen  end,  with  its  utilitarian 
possibilities.  Under  the  porch  at  the 
front  was  found  space  for  the  storage 
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of  the  logs  which  in  the  fall  sparkle  in  the  open  fireplace.  Great 
steps  led  down  to  the  lower  level ;  a  pergola  most  naturally  found 
its  place  there,  and  walls,  again  of  field  stone,  cluster  in  at  the 
foot,  encircling  flower-beds  which  in  season  are  masses  of  vari¬ 
egated  color.  The  chestnut  pillars  and  half-timber  construction 
were  stained  a  deep  olive ;  the  spaces  between  were  filled  with 
stucco,  the  cement  being  kept  its  natural  color.  The  eaves,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  scant,  were  double  or  treble  the  ordinary  size,  pro¬ 
jecting  to  the  north  and  south, 
casting  deep  shadows  upon  the 
side  walls  as  the  sun  traveled  its 
course  from  morning  till  night. 

The  chimney,  such  part  of  it  as 
showed  above  the  roof,  was  also 
made  of  the  field  stones,  and  so 
from  foundation  to  peak  there 
was  a  harmonious  combination 
not  only  of  line  but  of  color: 
the  gray  stones  with  their  light 
and  shadow,  the  strong  uprights 
with  their  deep  tone  of  color, 
and  the  beautiful  gray  of  the 
plaster. 

The  doors  were  all  Dutch  doors 
making  it  possible  to  leave  at 
all  times,  if  so  desired,  the 
upper  portion  open.  While  the 
exterior  finish  of  our  little  home 
was  of  stone  and  plaster,  the  in¬ 
terior  finish  was  of  wood.  In 
every  room  on  the  main  floor 
the  timber  construction  showed 
in  the  ceiling.  The  side  walls 
were  of  yellow  pine,  and  in  the 
main  room  a  large  fireplace  had 
its  timber  construction  as  well, 
with  closets  at  either  side  to  act 
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as  wood  boxes.  The  color  scheme  in  the  main  room  was  a  soft 
gray,  while  simple  rugs  of  green  matting  were  on  the  floor ;  in 
the  guest  room,  a  beautiful  peacock  blue;  the  pantry  was  white, 
and  the  kitchen  a  serviceable  wood  color.  These  restful  colors 
were  obtained  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the  use  of  a  simple 
kerosene  stain,  again  adding  materially  to  the  economy  of  the 
work. 

Before  the  house  was  fully  finished  we  camped  out,  and  no  one 

can  describe  the  joy  of  perfecting 
the  final  details  of  such  a  home. 
Each  day  brought  its  new  prob¬ 
lems.  The  conventional  awnings 
would  have  been  out  of  place  on 
such  a  home,  so  we  thought  out  a 
plan :  they  were  to  be  constructed 
of  lath,  each  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  in  width,  and  vines 
trained  over  them,  thus  producing 
a  beautiful  effect  without  as  well 
as  within  the  house.  For  the  sun¬ 
light  flickering  between  the  leaves 
and  the  many  little  tendrils  hang¬ 
ing  down  always  cast  a  cool  and 
restful  shade.  Outside  the  case¬ 
ment  windows  at  either  end  of 
the  dining-room  were  flower 
boxes,  placed  at  a  height  so  the 
flowers  could  be  seen  from  the 
room  as  well  as  from  the  outside. 
I  hese,  with  their  flowers  and 
hanging  vines  of  green,  made  a 
most  attractive  setting  for  the 
windows.  The  porch  also  had  its 
border  of  flower  boxes.  The  per¬ 
gola,  covered  with  its  flowering 
vines,  framed  the  west  front  of 
( Continued  on  page  497) 


The  windows  instead  of  being  separated  were  grouped  in  most 
cases,  and  each  room  had  light  from  but  one  direction 


The  eaves  were  double  or  treble  the  usual  extent  and  caused  a  shadow 
along  the  wall  in  the  sunny  part  of  the  day 


The  half-timber  work  was  of  the  sort  used  in  the  English  houses;  that  is, 
was  structural  rather  than  purely  decorative 
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A  log  camp  in  which  the  space  below  the  veranda  wing,  caused  by 
the  sloping  ground,  is  latticed  and  used  for  storage  purposes 


Cretonne  hangings  and  cushions  brighten  the  window-seat,  and  the  wil¬ 
low  furniture  is  at  once  distinctive  and  appropriate 


This  bungalow,  distinctive  in  its  roof  line  projecting  well  beyond  the 
walls  and  an  entrance  through  the  arbor,  cost  seven  hundred  dollars 


The  shingled  wall  type  is  appropriate  in  certain  locations.  The  roof  in  this  case 

is  papered  throughout 


Camps  and  Bungalows 

LITTLE  HOUSES  THAT  ARE  IN¬ 
EXPENSIVE  AND  ATTRACTIVE 


In  this  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  bungalow  sheathing 
boards  overlaid  with  bark  conceal  the  frame  building 
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A  Staten  Island  bungalow,  built  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $3,500, 
with  an  unusual  and  attractively  outlined  broad  roof 


Woodwork  is  attractive  in  itself  if  the  stock  is  selected  and  arranged 
with  due  regard  for  color  and  grain 


The  plastered  walls  are  left  unfinished,  but  rich  coloring  is  introduced 
in  the  four  frieze  panels  centered  in  the  wall  spaces 


The  rear  view  of  the  bungalow  shown  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the 
opposite  page.  Stucco  lends  permanence  to  the  small  house 


For  Summer  Dwellings 


SUGGESTIVE  DESIGNS  ADAPT¬ 
ED  TO  VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 


An  unusual  example  of  the  value  of  strong  horizontal  lines  in 
making  the  bungalow  seem  low  and  broad 


A  pleasing  combination  of  white-painted  shingles  and  rough  masonry  of  field 
stone  laid  up  with  deeply  raked  joints 


The  addition  of  an  old  Dutch  door  and  knocker,  trellises  for  climbing  roses  and  ampelopsis, 
and  casement  windows  in  place  of  the  original  small  lights,  transformed  the  building 


The  White  Gate  Studio 

A  SMALL  BUILDING  TRANSFORMED  THAT  OFFERS  A  SUGGESTION  FOR  ONE  WHO  IS  PLANNING  A  SUMMER 
COTTAGE  — THE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  EFFECTIVE  BUT  INEXPENSIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  FURNISHING 


THE  White  Gate  Studio  lies  nestled 
in  its  tiny  garden,  remote  from 
.every  passerby  who  does  not  know 
what  charms  lie  hidden  behind  the 
wicket  gate.  To  be  sure,  the  studio 
.once  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Pigeon  Cote,  but  the  cote  was  aban¬ 
doned  before  the  time  we  ever  thought 
•of  having  a  studio.  The  little  building 
was  severe  in  outline,  but  that  was  a 
feature  which  had  to  be  left,  and  the 
only  embellishments  we  could  afford 
were  casement  windows  to  replace  the 
,8  x  io  lights,  an  old  Dutch  door  with 
its  knocker,  a  settle,  a  few  trellises  and 
.some  vines.  The  selection  of  vines 
was  a  subject  of  much  discussion,  but 
finally  we  chose  a  trumpet  vine  to  grow 
over  the  dark  room,  ampelopsis  for 
the  chimney  and  roses  for  each  side  of 
the  door,  a  Tausendschon  to  the  left 
and  a  Hiawatha  on  the  right,  and  Cle¬ 
matis  paniculata  for  the  side  trellis. 

These  have  all  grown  satisfactorily,  and 
fiave  been  pronounced  a  success. 

The  inside  of  the  studio  was  no  less 
Interesting  to  create,  and  by  the  end  of 
.one  month  it  was  finished.  There  are  two  rooms  only,  one  a 
photographic  developing  or  dark  room,  7x7,  and  the  other  a 
peculiarly  shaped  room,  10  x  30.  The  floor  is  of  concrete  with 
a  surface  of  red  cement,  a  fireplace  the  width  of  the  room  and  a 
red  tile  hearth  10  x  10  to  go  between  Dutch  seats.  Then  with  the 
ever-useful  composition  board,  we  covered  the  walls  and  ceiling. 


allowing  the  beams  in  the  ceiling  to 
show.  The  lower  portion  of  the  walls 
we  papered  with  a  golden  brown  grass 
cloth  paper,  tinted  the  upper  portion  a 
pretty  buff  and  treated  the  ceiling  in  the 
same  way.  The  woodwork  we  stained  a 
dark  brown  with  a  simple  stain  made  of 
burnt  umber  with  gasoline. 

Now  came  the  time  to  move  in,  and 
rag  carpets,  gate-legged  table,  Windsor 
chairs  and  flowers  on  the  sills  of  the 
pretty  casement  windows  which  open  on 
the  garden  in  front  and  on  a  field  of 
poppies  in  the  rear  made  the  room  very 
attractive. 

In  exchange  for  an  expenditure  of 
four  hundred  dollars  we  had  a  charming 
studio,  complete  in  every  detail  even  to 
electric  lights  and  running  water. 

The  White  Gate  Studio  soon  attained 
a  great  reputation  due  to  its  simplicity 
and  charm,  and  the  little  extras  which 
count  for  so  much  were  soon  contributed. 
A  crane  and  kettle  for  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace  were  the  first  gifts,  Hessian 
soldier  andirons  came  next,  then 
sketches,  books,  pewter  ware,  vases, 
brasses,  growing  plants  and  dozens  of  things  poured  in.  The 
principal  item  is  a  royal  samovar,  the  gift  of  a  Russian  con¬ 
noisseur,  which  furnishes  to  perfection  the  gate-legged  table,  and 
with  it  forms  a  social  center  in  the  room. 

There  is,  however,  a  spot  more  potent  than  the  cozy  chimney 
corner,  and  that  spot  is  the  garden. 


by  Marion  S.  Ditman 
Photographs  by  the  Author 


The  white  gate  leads  to  the  studio  and  tiny  gar¬ 
den  which  are  so  hedged  in  that  absolute  pri¬ 
vacy  is  attained 
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Sweet  alyssum,  fragrant  with  the 
morning  dew  or  the  noonday  sun, 
tumbles  over  the  edges  of  the  path 
that  leads  from  the  gate  to  the  cottage 
door.  A  profusion  of  heliotrope, 
mignonette,  daisies,  larkspur,  fox¬ 
glove,  hollyhocks  and  a  dozen  other 
grateful  bloomers  fill  the  little  plot 
before  the  doorstep,  knee  deep  with 
blossoms. 

The  garden,  only  thirty  feet  square, 
is  entirely  enclosed.  On  one  side  nes¬ 
tles  the  cottage  itself,  its  door  shaded 
by  a  plum  tree  and  its  end  guarded  by 
a  lovely  old  quince  in  which  Jennie 
Wren  and  her  brood  have  pre-empted 
as  their  summer  home  a  rustic  sphere 
resembling  a  hornets’  nest. 

On  the  other  sides  the  boundaries 
are  a  high  arbor  vita  hedge,  a  grape 
trellis  and  a  dense  screen  of  Cobaa 
scandens  mixed  with  morning  glories, 
stunning  dark  green  backgrounds  for 
the  planting  within.  Absolute  privacy 
is  the  feeling  aroused  in  this  tiny  gar¬ 
den,  for  even  the  entrance  is  barred 
by  a  gate  that  clicks,  and  guarding  the 
white  gate  is  a  Cape  Cod  sailor  boy 
who  whirls  his  tiny  oars  in  consterna¬ 
tion  at  the  approach  of  even  the 
slightest  breeze.  By  June  of  the  first 
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year  the  wealth  of  the  growth  was 
something  to  be  marveled  at,  for  we 
had  not  spared  water  every  evening, 
and  the  perfection  of  form  and  color 
of  the  flowers  was  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle.  The  gate  would  say  to  me 
each  morning,  “Come  in,  Come  in,” 
the  flowers  murmured  “Stay  a  while,” 
and  the  settle  at  the  cottage  door  said, 
“You  must  sit  here  for  a  spell” ;  and 
I  would  always  accept  that  invi¬ 
tation. 

The  doorstep,  after  all,  is  the  key¬ 
note  to  the  place.  From  the  settle  I 
sit  and  watch  the  bees  carry  their 
heavy  loads  of  honey  from  the  two 
beautiful  standard  fuchsias  which  give 
a  little  air  of  formality  to  the  cottage 
doorway.  The  wrens  sing  their  sweet 
notes  of  love  from  the  blossoming 
quince,  and  the  little  garden  offers  up 
its  nightly  gift  of  fragrance  to  do 
homage  to  its  author,  the  sun. 

As  in  any  garden,  the  true  meaning 
of  its  beauty  cannot  come  to  you  until 
you  have  sat  in  it  a  while  in  silence. 
Then  and  then  only  can  you  know  it, 
and  when  this  thing  of  living  beauty 
has  been  created  by  your  hand  out  of 
A  Russian  samovar  furnishes  the  gate-legged  table  a  dream  of  your  imagination,  your  cup 

and  with  it  forms  a  social  center  in  the  room  is  happiness  and  your  reward  is  great. 


At  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  the  fireplace  and  settles.  The  half 
door  with  its  appropriate  knocker  is  especially  attractive 


The  fireplace  extends  across  the  full  width  of  the  room,  and  it  has 
a  red  tile  hearth  ten  by  ten  feet  between  the  Dutch  seats 


For  the  house  occupied  only  in  summer  this  furniture  with  a  lattice  of  willow  gives  a  bright  and  cheery  effect  and  lightens  the  appearance  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  is  all  of  solid  wood.  The  willow  panels  are  in  natural  color,  the  wood  finished  a  greenish  tone 


Putting  the  House  in  Summer  Trim 

THE  FURNITURE,  HANGINGS,  UPHOLSTERY  AND  RUGS  THAT  WILL  MAKE  YOUR  HOME  ATTRACTIVE 
IN  SUMMER  OR  GIVE  A  SENSE  OF  COOLNESS  TO  THE  HOUSE  OCCUPIED  ONLY  IN  WARM  WEATHER 

i 

by  Lydia  LeBaron  Walker 


THE  decoration  of  sum¬ 
mer  homes  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  charm.  It  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  unconventionality  that 
characterizes  summer  life 
itself.  In  a  word,  the 
difference  between  styles 
respectively  of  summer  and 
winter  homes,  takes  its 
note  from  the  life  of  the 
particular  season.  And  as 
the  life  of  summer  is  a  re¬ 
lief  and  foil  against  the 
more  stressful  demands  of 
winter,  so  the  appropriate 
houses  should  emphasize 
that  variety.  Change  is 
often  a  form  of  rest. 

There  are  possibly  sev¬ 
eral  ways  of  accomplishing 
this  change,  several  ways 
to  modify  winter’s  dress 
within  the  house  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  light  costume  of 
summer.  Some  of  the 
schemes  here  illustrated 
show  this.  For  instance, 


Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


Rugs  may  now  be  had  for  the  summer  house  with  borders  woven  to  match  the 
main  design  of  the  cretonne 


in  entering  the  hall  of  the 
summer  house  revealing 
the  foliage  paper,  one  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  woods  is  not  left  be¬ 
hind.  There  is  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  perspective,  scenic 
suggestions,  glimpses  of 
opening  vistas  where  one 
might  imagine  the  leaves 
still  swaying  and  the  birds 
still  singing.  The  same  im¬ 
pression  of  the  open  con¬ 
tinues  when  one  passes 
through  the  wide  doorway 
into  the  living-room.  The 
rather  plain  walls  are  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  prevailing  dec¬ 
orative  taste.  The  paper 
is  a  remarkable  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  woven  raffia,  on  the 
same  order  as  grass-cloth, 
only  coarser.  The  softness 
and  freedom  of  the  forest- 
fringe  above  are  grateful 
to  the  eye.  So  cleverly  in¬ 
terwoven  are  branches  and 
foliage  that  they  reproduce 
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the  forest  aspect,  not  omitting  clearings  disclos¬ 
ing  wooded  hills  and  stretches  of  river.  The 
furniture  in  this  room  is  of  willow,  the  color 
here  is  white  and  in  the  hall  green.  It  serves  to 
retain  the  light  and  woody  atmosphere. 

An  altogether  different  type  of  decoration  is 
disclosed  in  the  cosy  dining-room  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  style.  Perfect  harmony  is  preserved  in 
the  paper,  furniture,  lamp,  and  even  the  little 
window-box.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  paper,  since  the  design  is  not  only  new  but 
lends  itself  very  readily  to  various  schemes  of 
decoration.  However  high  the  dado,  the  fruit- 
crown  cannot  fail  to  fit  and  match  correctly. 
The  crown  may  be  omitted,  as  seen  under  the 
window  in  the  alcove.  There  is  no  lack  of  fin¬ 
ish.  Brown  is  the  color  in  this  particular  room, 
to  accord  with  the  furnish¬ 
ings.  Where  other  furnish¬ 
ings  are  used  other  colorings 
are  available,  such  as  green 
and  white,  blue  and  white, 
emphasizing  coolness  and 
daintiness. 

As  it  frequently  happens 
country  houses  are  done 
completely  in  chintz,  it  would 
seem  fitting  that  one  or  more 
of  the  rooms  at  least  should 
be  in  line  with  this  vogue. 

The  one  illustrated  has  the 
charm  of  an  old  block-print 
in  both  paper  and  fabric,  re¬ 
veling  in  flowers,  birds  and 
baskets.  While  the  design  is 
French  the  general  style  is 
English.  Both  the  paper  and 
linen  may  be  alike.  There  is 
a  rich  play  of  color,  charm- 


Rush  seated  chairs  in  peasant 
style  are  decorated  with  garlands 


chair,  for  example,  the  mahogany  arms  against 
the  white  enamel  present  a  contrast  in  pleasing 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  paper.  It  is  an 
adapted  form  of  the  English  wing  type. 

The  morning  room  shown  is  none  the  less 
cheery,  but  it  is  more  conventional  and  stately. 
The  impression  is  due  to  the  correct  and  inter¬ 
esting  paneling  of  the  paper  following  the  struc¬ 
tural  lines  of  the  room.  The  treatment  above 
the  small  door  and  beside  the  large  one  is  par¬ 
ticularly  felicitous.  While  the  paper  comes 
even  in  the  shimmering  cloth  of  gold,  this  may 
be  too  pretentious  for  summer  simplicity ;  and 
it  is  an  advantage  that  one  is  able  to  obtain  so 
many  other  tones  that  any  color  scheme  may  be 
adopted.  The  white  lines  of  the  trim  are  re¬ 
flected,  as  it  were,  in  the  furniture.  The  chairs 
are  Hepplewhite,  adapted 
with  a  view  to  strength  and 
durability.  A  rather  at¬ 
tractive  feature  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  cane  in  the  desk. 

A  new  willow  furniture, 
made  expressly  for  summer 
houses,  admirably  fulfils  its 
purpose.  Its  principal  char¬ 
acteristics  are  green  stained 
wood,  shaped  somewhat  on 
Mission  lines  and  introduc¬ 
ing  willow  in  the  place  of 
cane.  The  former  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more 
open  and  probably  cooler 
while  sacrificing  nothing  in 
point  of  durability.  The  wil¬ 
low  is  in  natural  color.  It 
is  the  willow  that  sounds  the 
note,  so  that  any  furnishings 
introducing  a  lattice  are  ap- 
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An  interesting  treatment  for  a  morning  room  of  slightly  formal  aspect  may 
'  be  achieved  by  paneled  paper  that  fits  all  the  structural  difficulties  of 
molding  and  door.  At  the  right  is  a  pleasing  block  print  paper 


Cretonnes  vary  from  the  softly  blended  tones 
of  the  upper  to  the  bold,  brilliantly  colored 
figures  of  the  lower  pattern 


ingly  blended, 
not  unlike  antique 
fabric.  They  are 
well  suited  to  main 
lower  rooms.  The 
continuation 
of  such  a  motif 
thus  is  prevented 
from  becoming 
monotonous 
by  being  broken  by 
wide  white  wood¬ 
work  and  discreet 
placing  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  the 
pictures. 

The  furniture 
merits  a  passing 
word.  In  the 


ropriate.  The  din¬ 
ing  -  room  and  li¬ 
brary  photographed 
serve  to  convey  the 
general  idea.  The 
furniture  through¬ 
out  is  as  distinctive 
as  it  is  appropriate ; 
indeed,  it  has  ele¬ 
ments  of  novelty 
and  character  to  a 
marked  degree.  The 
shapes  are  striking¬ 
ly  unique  without 
being  extreme.  And 
best  of  all,  the 
prices  are  not  ex¬ 
cessive. 

Possibly  some  of 


1  wo  new  papers  which  may  be  duplicated  in 
fabric;  above  the  Watteau  design,  below, 
a  modem  pattern  with  striking  contrasts 
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us  may  retain  early  recollections 
of  curious  pictorial  furniture.  The 
peasant  furniture  now  appearing 
possesses  that  feature  as  well  as  a 
certain  individuality  of  shape.  Just 
as  a  peasant's  garden  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  species  of  plant 
so  one  finds  a  variety  of  flowers 
adorning  a  single  piece  of  this 
furniture.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
interesting  chair  shown  on  the 
preceding  page.  While  the 
nosegays  conform  in  a  general 
way  to  the  contour  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  splats,  they  are  not  too 
studiously  conventional.  This 
Italian  peasant  furniture  may 
be  had  in  a  variety  of  pieces. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
equally  appropriate  in  a  simple 
summer  cottage  or  a  more  pre¬ 
tentious  villa. 

Another  type  more  elegant 
than  the  above  may  be  seen  in 
chairs  and  tables  essentially 
French,  reflecting  the  Direc- 
toire  impulse.  Perhaps  they 
are  most  appropriate  in  the 
finer  veranda  rooms  where 
their  classic  lines,  resembling 
the  carved  marble  furniture  of 
Pompeii,  is  particularly  suit¬ 
able. 

The  cretonnes  and  printed 
linens  show  a  marked  trend  to¬ 
ward  strong  designs  and  color¬ 
ings.  Chinese  motifs  and  scenes 
are  much  in  evidence.  Of  the 
two  examples  shown,  one  might 
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Instead  of  a  crown  the  tones  of  a  small  figured  paper  may  be 
duplicated  in  strips  to  panel  the  room  or  to  act  as  a  border 
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The  paper  here  is  a  reproduction  of  woven 
raffia  in  tones  to  blend  with  a  forest  frieze 


ggjt  "  £  lag  . 

Inexpensive  double  faced  cretonnes  may  be 
had  in  such  patterns  as  these, 
viates  the  necessity  of  a  lining 


This  ob- 


almost  have  been 
taken  bodily  from  a 
native  tea  poster.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  it 
to  the  fetching  little 
design  of  Chinese 
lanterns  hung  from 
trailing  vines.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  there  is  a 
world  of  variety  to 
choose  from. 
Among  the  motifs 
birds  also  are  more 
popular  than  ever, 
birds  large  and 
small,  cockatoos, 
peacocks,  birds  of 


completeness  in  the 
ensemble  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  artistic. 

Among  the  sim¬ 
pler  papers,  three  at 
least  deserve  special 
mention  on  account 
of  their  associations 
(shown  on  page 
481,  right  side). 
The  striped  paper 
when  in  blue  and 
white  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  wall 
covering  on  the  Em¬ 
press  Josephine’s 
quarters  at  Mai 
Maison.  The  gray 


parauise,  mue  Dircis,  ere. 
chintzes  in  general  are  in  high 
favor.  One  has  no  difficulty  in 
choosing  suitable  flowered  cre¬ 
tonnes  because  there  is  such  a 
profusion  of  them.  One  can  com¬ 
mend  the  double-faced  variety  for 
window  hangings  and  portieres. 
Having  both  sides  alike,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  lining,  saving  both  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor. 

The  impulse  toward  match¬ 
ing  wall-papers  and  fabrics, 
continues  and  is  even  increas¬ 
ing.  A  new  idea  is  to  have  the 
material  match  the  border  or 
binder  of  the  paper  rather  than 
the  body  of  it.  This  same  tend¬ 
ency  is  carried  further  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  rugs,  which  are  now 
made  with  borders  to  match 
fabrics.  All  of  this  goes  to 
show  a  sort  of  development  in 
decoration  which  makes  to¬ 
wards  an  almost  classic  unity 
in  furnishing.  This  applies  to 
body  color  also.  In  the  room 
illustrated  the  fine  willow  fur¬ 
niture  is  stained  dark  red.  This 
same  color  is  used  in  the  roses 
of  the  cretonne  and  in  those  of 
the  rug  also.  The  upholstery, 
screen,  lining  for  tray  and  lamp 
shade  are  all  in  the  same  pat¬ 
terned  cretonne.  But  the  nota- 
able  touch  in  the  room  is  the 
rug  with  its  border  exactly 
matching  the  design  of  the 
fabric.  There  is  a  fascinating 


The  main  features  of  a  wall  paper  crown 
may  be  emphasized  in  strips  to  panel  a 
plain  or  small  figured  paper 
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The  summer  house  is  well  fitted  with  the  colorful  peasant  pottery  of  various  sorts.  I 
Extremely  decorative  Chinese  It  is  decorative  and  durable.  The  table  cover  is  a  Liberty  pattern  appropriate  The  striped  paper  in  the  center 


motives  are  in  demand 


for 


summer  use 


is  a  copy  from  Mai  Maison 


foliage  design  inter¬ 
spersed  with  lilac  pink 
berries  is  identical  with 
that  used  on  the  walls  of 
the  sitting-room  in  “Fan¬ 
ny’s  First  Play.”  And  the 
lattice  paper  when  in 
gray  'and  lilac  is  ideally 
suited  for  a  room  of  a 
grandmamma.  One  can 
picture  her  clad  in  laven¬ 
der  and  old  lace,  sitting 
there  by  some  sunny  win¬ 
dow. 

Before  concluding  it  is 
appropriate  to  mention 
the  table  service  suitable 
for  summer  houses.  Not 
lacking  in  artistic  merit, 
it  has  yet  a  certain  rural 
crudity  about  it,  where  a 
Sevres  porcelain  would  be 
out  of  place.  There  is  a 
fitness  about  the  very 
names  of  the  wares,  such 
as  Black  Forest,  Rusti- 
cana,  Orange  Ware  and 
the  like.  Because  the 
Black  Forest  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  name,  the  artistic 
porcelain  pottery  actually 
is  made  in  the  regions 
bordering  on  those  fa¬ 
mous  woods.  The  dec¬ 
orations  on  a  deep  cream 
ground  are  in  rich  rose 
pink,  old  blue  and  green ; 
and  the  subdued  tones 
seem  to  catch  the  shadow 
of  the  old  trees.  The 
Rusticana  ware,  too,  is 
German,  though  the  decorations  are  less  pronounced.  With  the 
same  deep  cream  ground,  the  decorations  are  wild  flowers  in 


natural  tones.  Orange 
Ware  is  from  Austria, 
and  a  trifle  more  finished 
in  its  decoration.  The 
greens,  blues  and  yellows 
are  strong  yet  mellow, 
really  fine  colors  without 
any  crudity.  But  what 
strikes  one  most  of  all  is 
the  shapes.  This  is  seen 
in  the  candlesticks,  flow¬ 
er  holders,  egg  servers 
and  cups  with  saucers  at¬ 
tached  for  the  broken 
shells. 

All  of  these  elements 
might  be  classified  gen¬ 
erally  as  peasant  pottery, 
and  it  is  no  less  pictur¬ 
esque  than  the  interesting 
folk  with  which  it  is  as¬ 
sociated  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  And  in 
using  such  ware  in  his 
country  home  one  may 
feel  himself  thus  linked 
in  a  way  with  the  rural 
life  of  many  a  genial 
clime. 

Besides  the  wicker,  wil¬ 
low,  white  enamel  and 
other  sorts  of  furniture 
mentioned  as  applicable 
to  the  summer  home  fur¬ 
nishing  there  is  still  to  be 
mentioned  the  serviceable 
Windsor  and  rush  bottom 
chairs.  These  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  cottage  life, 
long  lasting  and  typically 
American.  In  the  same 
way  the  fascinating  tables  and  chairs  of  oak  or  ash  that  might 
well  have  stood  in  Ann  Hathaway’s  cottage  should  be  spoken  of. 
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With  the  sturdy  furniture  in  natural  finish  such  wall  paper  treatment  as  this  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  appropriate.  The  crown  may  be  omitted,  as  beneath  the  window 


Exercise  is  essential  for  good  egg  production. 


The  poultry  runs  here  provide  opportunity  for  fresh  air  activity  and  are  so  designed  that  thev 
are  not  unattractive 


Building  the  Poultry  Quarters 

PLANS  SHOWING  HOW  TO  MAKE  CHICKEN  HOUSES  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES  THAT  ARE  NEAT 
AND  ACCESSIBLE  AND  WHICH  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  GOOD  CONDITION  OF  THE  BIRDS 

by  Alfred  Hopkins 


HERE  has  been  such  a  deal 
of  controversy,  at  least  in 
the  author’s  practice,  over  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  chicken  house, 
that  he  has  felt  an  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  building  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  left  to  those  who  are  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  more  satisfying  to  them¬ 
selves.  Every  chicken  man  has 
decided  notions  of  his  own  as  to 
what  is  necessary  for  the  success¬ 
ful  chicken  house,  and  no  two  men 
seem  to  agree  as  to  what  type  of 
structure  will  best  assist  or  per¬ 
suade  the  hen  to  lay.  A  shortage 
of  eggs  has  so  frequently  been  as¬ 
signed  by  the  master  of  the  hens 
to  faults  in  the  architect’s  plan 
that  this  architect  at  least  has 
made  up  his  mind — as  has  every¬ 
one  else  interested  in  chickens — 
that  no  one  really  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  them  but  himself,  and 
that  a  proper  chicken  house  has 
never  been  built  and  never  will  be,  until  it  can  be  carried  out  in 
its  entirety  by  himself  and  himself  alone. 

What  the  hen  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  fresh  air.  and 
to  be  assured  of  this  it  was  thought  that  she  needed  almost  un¬ 


limited  range  and  plenty  of  room 
in  her  house.  Crowding  in  the 
pen  was  the  worst  possible  condi¬ 
tion.  A  writer  in  The  Country 
Gentleman,  some  years  back,  said 
that  in  the  coop  io  sq.  ft.  of  clear 
floor  space  per  hen  was  desirable ; 
this  being  exclusive  of  all  passage¬ 
ways  and  floor  space  occupied  by 
nests,  roosts,  etc.  A  certain  Mr. 
Philo  became  enthusiastic  over 
the  idea  of  rearing  chickens  in  the 
smallest  possible  space,  and  ad¬ 
vertised  that  a  successful  egg 
farm  could  be  established  on  a 
plot  of  ground  40  ft.  square.  We 
cite  this  as  showing  the  very  great 
differences  of  opinion  that  may  be 
found  with  regard  to  the  housing 
of  the  hen. 

Undoubtedly,  where  space  per¬ 
mits,  the  best  method  of  arranging 
the  chicken  farm  is  to  follow  out 
the  idea  known  as  the  Colony 
Plan.  This  is  a  separate  and  usu¬ 
ally  movable  house  large  enough  to  contain  a  cockerel  and  from 
six  to  a  dozen  hens.  On  the  Skylands  Farm,  at  Sterlington,  N.  Y., 
the  two  systems  of  the  general  chicken  house  and  the  colony  house 
have  been  carefully  compared,  and  a  decided  preference  has  been 


Photographs  by  the  Author 
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The  plans  of  a  colony  house  at  Sterlington  that  embodies  all 
the  essentials  for  convenience  and  proper  ventilation 
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A  type  of  the  open  front  chicken  house  that  is  airy  but 
may  be  protected  from  extreme  weather 


for  a  large  place,  the  chicken  house  on  the  Brokaw  Estate  is  designed  to  meet  all 

objections 


given  to  the  colony 
plan.  The  colony 
houses  are  usually 
movable  and  located 
at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  although 
this  is  not  necessary 
and  the  individual 
houses  may  be 
placed  near  together 
and  permanently  lo¬ 
cated  as  shown  in 
the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  this  page, 
the  fowls  roaming 
over  a  dozen  acres 
during  the  day  re¬ 
turn  at  evening  each  to  its  own  home.  This  type  of  house 
should  invariably  be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  as  the  birds, 
unconfined  and  left  to  roam  about  at  will,  are  more  hardy  on 
that  account.  The  records  at  Skylands  show  that  they  also  lay 
better.  A  drawing  shows  the  colony  house  used  there. 

This  is  a  small  building,  4x6  ft.,  which  will  house  one  cockerel 
and  six  hens.  It  is  of  two  stories,  the  roosts  and  nests  being 
above.  The  whole  advantage  of  this  type  of  structure  lies  in  the 
ventilation.  At  the  bottom  of  each  long  side  there  is  an  opening 
6  x  1  ft.  10  in.,  which  can  be  partially  or  entirely  closed,  either 
with  a  solid  wooden  shutter  or  a  sliding  muslin  screen.  This 
opening  regulates  the  admission  of  fresh  air  in  a  very  flexible 
manner.  One  side  of  the  roof  is  constructed  to  raise  in  two  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  opening  so  made  is  also  arranged  to  be  partially 
or  entirely  closed  with  a  sliding  muslin  screen.  Some  care  must 
be  used  in  regulating  the  ventilation  in  winter,  but  this  method 


of  housing  is  ad¬ 
mirable  in  providing 
the  birds  with  shel¬ 
ter  without  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  fresh 
air.  The  chicken 
sleeps  much  more 
than  man  —  in  the 
winter  time  twelve 
hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  so  that 
healthful  surround¬ 
ings  during  sleep 
are  most  important 
for  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  bird. 

The  plan  shown  at 
the  top  (left)  of  this  page  is  a  type  of  chicken  house  which  has 
many  advocates.  It  is  called  the  “Open  Front,”  from  the  fact 
that  the  large  opening,  which  should  face  the  south,  is  kept  open 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  To  modify  this  somewhat  in  extreme 
weather,  a  muslin  screen  is  put  in  the  opening,  although  this  is 
not  at  all  necessary  according  to  the  enthusiast  for  this  type  of 
house.  The  high  windows  in  the  sides  are  for  summer  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  left  open  all  summer.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  building  would  be  cooler  if  portions  of  the  roof  could  be 
raised  in  the  same  manner  as  shown  on  page  482. 

Where  space  does  not  permit  the  Colony  Plan,  and  the  chicken 
farm  must  be  restricted  and  the  birds  confined,  the  usual  chicken 
house  is  a  long  building,  divided  into  separate  pens,  these  pens 
being  about  8  x  12  ft.,  in  which  are  kept  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  birds.  This  allows  4  or  5  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  per  bird.  The 
( Continued  on  page  501) 


An  elevation  of  one  of  the  pens  in  the  This  section  shows  the  disposal  of  nests  and  drop¬ 
passageway  of  the  large  plan  above  ping  boards  on  the  Brokaw  farm 


The  large  windows  fold  in  the  center  and  may  be  hooked  against  the 
ceiling  when  more  air  is  desired 


A  good  type  of  colony  house  for  permanent  location  showing  the 
method  of  raising  the  hinged  roof 
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This  picturesque  shingle  and  fieldstone  bungalow  studio  perched  on  a  steep  hillside  offers  suggestion  for  a  very  attractive  summer  cottage,  its  situ 

ation  giving  possibility  for  a  very  desirable  room  arrangement 


A  Studio  Cottage,  Briarcliff,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  T.  Remick,  architect 


The  local  stone  is  built  up  to  form  a  covered  porch  and  terrace.  The 
excavated  slope  saves  in  foundation  cost 


Few  houses  are  as  successful  in  fitting  their  situation  as  is  this  one.  1  he 
excellent  use  of  stonework  helps  this  achievement 
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The  fireplaces  showing  an  effective  use  of  tapestry 
brick  in  combination  with  stone 


Slight  changes  could  convert  this  studio  into  a  very 
livable  and  attractive  summer  home 


Particularly  pleasing  is  the  treatment  of  the  large  window  running  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof.  The  wide  seat  at  its  base  makes  a  delightful  lounging  place 


1  he  use  of  half-timber  is  not  only  decorative,  but  structural  as  well.  The  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  are  appropriate  to  this  background 


Another  fireplace  is  flanked  by  well  upholstered  seats 
beneath  the  windows 


From  above  one  would  never  judge  that  this  low-roofed  building  could  contain  the 

spacious  room  shown  above 


Inside  the  House 


Timely  Suggestions  and 
Answers  to  Correspondents 


7  he  editor  will  gladly  answer  queries  pertaining  to  individual  problems  of  interior  decoration  and  furnishing.  When  an  immediate  reply  is  desired, 

please  enclose  a  self  -add  ressed  stamped  envelope 


A  Door  Catch  Device 
X  apparatus  for  opening  the  door  of 
a  high  china  closet,  or  any  other 
closet  that  is  fastened  with  a  simple  catch, 
was  devised  by  a  short  woman  who  must 
have  had  a  chair  or  ladder  to  open  the 
door  of  her  closet.  The  two  lower  shelves 
were  within  reach  when  the  door  was 
open ;  but  alas,  the  catch  was  placed  above 
the  second  shelf — too  high  for  reach.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  a  piece  of  cord  was 
tied  to  the  button  of  the  catch  and  passed 
through  a  small  screw  eye  which  was  in¬ 
serted  a  couple  of  inches  back  of  the  catch 
and  level  with  it.  The  other  end  of  the 
cord,  with  a  brass  ring  attached,  was 
left  hanging  low  enough  to  be  reached 
with  comfort. 

XTow  the  only  motion  necessary  to  open 
the  door  is  to  pull  the  ring  gently,  wlxijch 
causes  the  catch  to  pull  back. 


Willow  Covers  for  the  Radiators 
I  is  possible  to  have  made  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  a  willow  cover  for  the 
steam  or  hot  water  radiator  which  may 
be  stained  any  color  to  match  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  form  a  useful  and  decorative 
summer  table  or  shelf  hiding  the  heater 
completely.  A  low  heater  thus  covered 
makes  a  most  useful  tea  table  with  the 
single  disadvantage  of  being  immovable. 
A  movable  cover  can  be  made,  however, 
if  the  plan  of  serving  also  as  a  separate 
table  is  given  the  willow  worker  as  a 
requisite  of  the  cover.  If  the  heater  is 
very  close  to  the  wall,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  cover  three-sided. 


Summer  Window  Curtains 
OW  is  the  time  when  the  woman 
who  looks  forward  to  spending  at 
least  a  part  of  the  summer  in  her  own 
country  home  turns  irresistibly  to  thoughts 
of  curtains.  She  knows  her  window  cur¬ 
tains  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
give  the  note  of  individuality  one  always 
looks  for  in  the  abode,  be  it  the  humblest 
or  of  the  most  pretentious  order,  which 
is  intended  for  use  during  the  season  when 
humanity  escapes  to  some  extent  from 
the  conventional  way  of  living. 

There  are  many  inexpensive  materials 


which  can  be  and  have  been  used  for  win¬ 
dow  curtains,  bv  women  of  original  ideas, 
with  surprising  success.  One  practical 
housekeeper  has  recently  had  her  large 
country  house  hung  in  eight  cent  cheese 
cloth  trimmed  with  narrow  cotton  fringe; 
another  is  using  cream  colored  seersucker, 
also  finished  with  the  fringe.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  latter  material  from  the  laun¬ 
dress’  point  of  view  are  many,  since 
such  curtains  will  never  need  to  be  ironed. 
Such  a  simple  and  unattractive  sounding 
stuff  as  unbleached  muslin  has  numerous 
possibilities,  and  it  is  especially  suitable 
for  farmhouses,  bungalows  and  camps.  It 
can  be  used  either  plain  or  with  simple 
line  designs  in  color. 

In  a  certain  made-over  farm  house,  oc¬ 
cupied  last  summer  by  a  crowd  of  college 
girls,  the  ground  floor  rooms  all  had  win¬ 
dow  curtains  of  this  muslin  to  which 
squares  of  Persian  figured  calico  had  been 
applied  at  artistic  intervals,  which  was 
quite  effective  at  the  small  paned  win- 
clows.  For  a  blue  dining-room  or  one  with 
Dutch  doors  and  windows,  these  muslin 
hangings  with  a  finish  of  the  narrow  red 
and  blue  cotton  fringe  are  charming. 

A  seashore  home  which  has  its  down¬ 
stairs  rooms  and  spacious  veranda  fur¬ 
nished  with  brown  wicker  cushioned  with 


A  magazine  and  book  rack  which  serves  also 
as  a  side  table 


tan  linen,  is  curtained  with  sail  cloth. 
These  unusual  draperies  are  tied  back  with 
most  nautical  looking  rope. 

Even  for  one  who  has  no  inclination 
toward  anything  the  least  bit  freakish, 
there  is  endless  variety  in  curtains.  Hang¬ 
ings  of  plain,  unfadeable  Oriental  silks 
are  always  good,  with  or  without  the  soft 
white  or  ecru  muslin  or  scrim  under-cur¬ 
tains  ;  while  hangings  of  flowered  Eng¬ 
lish  chintz  or  fine  French  cretonnes  are 
still  popular  at  bedroom  windows.  One 
house  furnisher,  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  summer  cottages,  is  now  making  up 
bedroom  hangings  of  chambray ;  old  blues, 
rose,  green  and  buff,  will  appear  in  the 
quaint  guest  rooms  of  a  certain  hospitable 
country  place. 

Another  authority  on  interior  decorating 
is  showing  a  lovely  lot  of  fine  cream 
colored  lawns,  with  a  crossbar  of  color 
to  match  the  color  scheme  of  the  room. 
Whole  rooms,  windows,  beds  and  dressing 
tables  are  hung  with  these  pretty  materials. 
Flowered  lawns,  too,  are  being  utilized  in 
this  way.  The  curtains  are  apparently  all 
plaited  and  not  gathered  at  the  top. 

The  owner  of  a  Colonial  house  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  it,  old-fashioned  curtains 
of  fluted  white  starched  muslin.  These 
are  to  be  held  back  slightly  by  oldtime 
curtain  rosettes  of  brass,  heirlooms  of 
course.  For  a  room  with  a  brown  color 
scheme  the  natural  colored  pongee  makes 
satisfactory  curtains,  while  the  tannish 
cotton  crepe  is  both  effective  and  durable. 
Dark  blue  is  especially  restful  to  the  eyes, 
so  if  one  can  procure  a  material  not  likely 
to  fade,  it  is  admirable  for  the  living  or 
reading-room.  In  a  well-known  summer 
camp  for  girls,  the  curtains  ordered  for 
the  main  large  room,  this  summer,  are  of 
dark  blue  voile,  with  a  wide  hemstitched 
border. 

Authorities  on  house  furnishing  decree 
that  in  the  downstairs  rooms  of  country 
homes,  curtains  may  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  thus  pleasing  most  men  of  the 
household.  This  doing  away  with  soft 
curtains  is  made  possible  by  the  arrival  of 
a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  window  shades 
of  glazed,  flowered  chintz.  These  shades 
will  not  only  do  duty  in  shutting  out  the 
view  and  glare,  but  will  serve  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  feature  as  well.  Thev  are  on  sale 
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ready  for  use,  or  they  can  be  made  to  order 
from  any  pattern  chosen  to  match  the 
scheme  of  the  house  or  room.  For  bright¬ 
ening  a  large  living-room  with  a  dark 
wall,  one  might  select  window  shades  with 
gorgeous  red  birds,  perched  on  greenish 
brown  branches,  or  just  large,  convention¬ 
alized  red  or  mulberry  flowers  with  ample 
foliage.  For  a  brown  room,  shades  with 
the  long  spray  of  golden  glow  as  a  decora¬ 
tion  would  be  successful. 

A  fascinating  glazed  chintz,  imported 
for  use  in  a  rambling  Colonial  country 
place,  which  has  white  woodwork,  ma¬ 
hogany  furniture  and  rag-carpet  rugs,  has 
a  creamy  background,  dotted  with  blue 
butterflies  in  different  sizes,  and  small  rose 
tinted  blossoms.  One  cannot  picture  just 
how  lovely  this  particular  shade  of  ma¬ 
terial  is  until  it  has  been  put  up  and  the 
sunlight  streams  through  it  into  the  old- 
time  rooms  it  is  to  beautify.  Other  shades 
which  are  proving  popular,  judging  from 
the  orders  taken  by  a  large  furnishing 
firm,  have  the  buff  surface,  showing  tiny 
pin  dots  of  black  and  small  old-fashioned 
garden  flowers  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  etc. 

For  bedrooms,  too,  these  shades  promise 
to  be  particularly  in  vogue,  especially  the 
ones  with  light  designs  on  the  dark  back¬ 
ground,  as  they  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  darkening  the  sleeping  room.  But,  as 
with  the  regular  plain  window  shades,  one 
of  a  black  or  dark  green  is  provided  to 
keep  out  the  very  early  morning  light. 


New  Willow  Work  for  the  Porch 
N  planning  the  furnishing  of  an  ar¬ 
tistic,  comfortable,  utilitarian  summer 
porch,  the  most  necessary  “room”  of  the 
home,  willow  furniture  seems  to  lend 
itself  most  willingly  to  any  style  of  house. 
Willow  chairs  in  the  natural  color  may  be 
used  anywhere  with  or  without  cretonne 
cushions,  giving  an  effect  of  springtime 
brightness  and  cheer;  when  colored  a 
bronze,  gray  or  blue,  the  effect  is  more  of 
warmth  and  decoration.  The  natural  wil¬ 
low.  or  a  green  stain,  gives  a  coolness 
quite  desirable,  where  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  summer  sun  makes  the  porch  a  veri¬ 
table  haven  f  refuge  all  day.  Green  is 
always  restful  to  the  eyes ;  one  is  apt  to 
tire  of  other  colors  much  sooner.  Do  not 
make  a  mistake,  however,  and  have  your 
willow  stained  or  dyed  such  a  vivid  and 
shiny  green  that  it  will  make  the  foliage 
look  faded  in  comparison.  There  is  a 
very  soft  moss  tint,  a  green  that  is  not 
gray,  but  savors  of  it,  that  is  very  cool  and 
restful  to  the  eye,  yet  artistic  and  harmon¬ 
ious.  No  bright  stains  should  be  used  on 
willow ;  whatever  color  is  selected,  let  it 
be  of  a  soft  pastel  shade. 

In  selecting  the  easy  chairs  this  year 
there  is  more  of  a  choice  than  usual,  for 
willow  workers  have  been  experimenting. 
The  result  of  their  experiments  is  quite 
noticeable  in  the  weaving  of  chair  backs, 
and  if  one  is  careful  to  ask  for  the  “basket 
weave”  back,  he  will  find  it  “springy,”  and 
a  comfortable  rest  for  the  back  and 
shoulders,  instead  of  the  somewhat  stiff 


This  willow  hourglass  table  is  convenient  for 
piazza  or  lawn 


and  unresisting  support  that  the  old  weave 
back  affords.  If  he  will  also  notice  that 
the  finish  or  braided  trimming  of  the  wil¬ 
low  is  set  on  flat,  he  will  find  that  this 
method  allows  far  more  “give”  to  the  chair 
than  the  old  method  of  applying  the  braid 
to  make  a  rigid  finish. 

The  round  willow  breakfast  table,  with 
four  graceful  side  chairs  to  match,  is  an 
almost  indispensable  comfort.  The  chairs, 
with  sixteen-inch  backs,  are  made  to  fit  in 
under  the  table  when  not  in  use,  so  that 
they  may  readily  be  used  on  a  small  porch 
as  well  as  a  large  one.  A  forty-two  inch 
top  table  with  four  chairs  costs  thirty- 


three  dollars,  and  may  be  had  either  with 
plain  wood  or  with  willow  top — the  former 
perhaps  better  if  used  as  a  breakfast  table, 
althougff  a  very  heavy  felt  or  asbestos 
mat  used  under  the  breakfast  cloth  will 
eliminate  the  roughness  of  the  willow.  A 
willow  lamp  with  electric  connection  (ten 
dollars,  in  natural  or  stained)  provides 
for  a  supper  room  or  for  evening  reading. 

The  new  magazine  and  book  rack,  made 
with  three  shelves  and  two  pockets,  will 
prove  a  most  useful  living-room  piece  and 
also  very  serviceable  as  a  side  table  at 
meal  time.  This  can  accommodate  a  wil¬ 
low  tray  with  glass  bottom  over  cretonne, 
or  over  real  flowers,  ferns  or  leaves,  if 
desired.  The  rack  is  strong  and  stable 
and  costs  nine  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  large  willow  table 
and  the  book  rack  or  serving  table,  a  small 
hourglass  table  with  serving  tray,  sold 
for  ten  dollars,  will  be  found  most  con¬ 
venient  for  piazza  or  lawn  use,  it  taking 
the  place  of  the  tea  table  in  serving  cold 
drinks.  This  is  made  all  in  one  piece  as 
in  the  picture,  with  stationary  compart¬ 
ments  to  hold  bottles  and  glasses ;  or  the 
bottle  basket  alone  may  be  had  for  four 
dollars,  and  an  hourglass  stool  for  three. 

There  are  also  hanging  lanterns  or  lan¬ 
tern  cases  of  willow,  and  shades  for  the 
porch  electric  lights,  if  one  desires  to  fur¬ 
ther  carry  out  the  willow  scheme,  and  the 
willow  tea-wagon  is  always  useful. 

With  this  equipment  in  willow,  not  for¬ 
getting,  of  course,  a  few  armchairs  or 
rockers,  a  large  willow  basket  to  hold  a 
common  bowl  filled  loosely  with  wild  or 
garden  flowers,  also  a  willow  scrap  basket, 
all  forming  a  contrast  with  the  bright 
colored  rug  and  the  cretonne,  or  toning 
in  with  rug  and  cretonne  of  pastel  shades, 
a  more  delightful  “living-room”  cannot  be 
imagined. 


Here  is  some  of  the  new  willow  work  that  is  especially  good.  When  not  in  use  the  chairs  may 
be  pushed  under  the  table,  out  of  the  way 
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course — but  very  positively  an  idea  none 
the  less,  which  embraces  the  whole  place, 
in  that  it  takes  into  consideration  the  ef¬ 
fect  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  borders  each  side  of  the  entrance 
walk — this,  indeed,  is  usually  the  best 
treatment  that  can  be  adopted  for  the 
rented,  eleventh-hour  garden  scheme — but 
it  has  very  positive  value  as  a  harmonious 
note  in  the  general  composition  of  "home 
and  hospitality."  Such  borders,  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  width,  planted 
with  geraniums  in  a  continuous  mass,  two 
deep  along  the  back,  with  white  English 
daisies  before  them,  massed  solidly  also, 
are  as  charming  and  pleasantly  effective 
as  anything  which  the  most  forehanded 
gardener  could  offer.  Or  perhaps  a  com¬ 


June  is  the  month  when  the  really  distinctive  flower  effects  become  apparent. 
Why  not  plan  for  some  feature  such  as  this? 

bination  of  asters,  pansies,  and  candytuft 
may  be  preferred,  the  former,  possibly, 
in  pinks  only,  that  the  color  scheme  may 
vary  as  the  flower  succession  proceeds. 

Whatever  is  planted,  and  whatever  the 
scheme  which  the  plants  carry  out,  let  the 
slogan  be  here  as  everywhere,  masses. 

Plant  geraniums  close  enough  to  hide  the 
ground  beneath  them,  and  make  of  the 
English  daisies  and  candytuft  and  pansies 
a  thick,  unbroken  mat  never  less  than  two 
plants  wide,  preferably  not  less  than  three. 

In  this  way  will  be  obtained  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance  than  with  single  plants. 


The  Value  of  a  Regular  Garden 
Plan 

FIRST,  then,  there  must  be  a  little  gar¬ 
den  scheme — simple,  easy  to  execute, 
and  suited  to  the  material  at  hand,  of 


Setting  Out  the  Young  Plants 

lV/TOYE  the  young  plants  from  the 
boxes  or  baskets  in  which  they 
come  to  the  open  ground  preferably  in 
cloudy  weather — or  after  sunset.  If  the 
work  cannot  be  timed  to  come  at  either  of 
these  times,  shade  them  after  they  are  set 
— by  umbrellas,  if  you  cannot  rig  up  any¬ 
thing  else  for  shade  that  will  admit  the 
air  to  them  freely.  Baskets  set  over  them 
are  too  close  for  their  comfort,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  see  them  used. 

Do  the  work  of  transplanting  first  as 
transplanting  is  always  done :  that  is,  set 
the  plants  as  deep  as  they  grew,  spread 
the  roots  to  their  true  positions,  sift  the 
free  earth  carefully  under  and  around 
them,  tamp  it  gently,  and 
pour  in  water  when  the 
hole  is  about  half  filled ; 
then  wait  until  this  set¬ 
tles  quite  out  of  sight,  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  the  rest 
of  the  earth.  Do  not 
plant  anything  within  less 
than  twenty-four  hours 
after  a  hard  rain.  Light 
summer  showers  that  do 
not  wet  the  ground  more 
than  an  inch  or  two,  how¬ 
ever.  may  be  ignored. 


Caring  for  Summer 
Gladioli 


AMONG  the  summer 
flowering  plants 
the  gladioli  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  in  view 
of  their  magnificent  col¬ 
ors  and  form.  To  get  the 
best  results  from  them 
requires  a  knowledge  of 
their  particular  require¬ 
ments,  however,  and  after 
the  essential  problems  of 
choice  of  location,  prep¬ 
aration  of  soil,  etc.,  have  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  attended  to,  the  care  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants  should  not  be  overlooked. 

When  the  plants  have  attained  about  a 
foot  of  growth,  give  them  occasional  ap¬ 
plications  of  liquid  cow-manure  and  soot- 
water.  These  preparations  may  be  given 
alternately  once  a  week  until  the  flower 
spikes  appear.  Then  increase  them  until 
the  first  flower  opens,  after  which  the  ma¬ 
nure-water  should  be  discontinued.  After 
flowering  has  ceased,  lift  out  corms  and 
dry  them,  then  cut  stems  and  store  the 
corms  in  dry  place  until  the  next  planting. 


June  in  the  Garden 


EVERYONE  feels — and  rightly,  too — 
that  this  is  the  month  of  results, 
rather  than  of  planning  and  planting.  But 
for  all  of  that,  the  eleventh-hour  gardener 
need  not  resort  to  a  bed  of  geraniums  as 
his  only  resource.  Even  procrastination 
does  not  quite  merit  such  punishment ;  but 
it  is  not  always  the  sin  of  putting  off  till 
tomorrow  that  is  responsible  for  delaying 
the  garden-making  until  June.  The  tran¬ 
sient  dweller,  particularly,  is  very  often 
oblig-ed  to  forego  a  garden  altogether,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exigencies  of  “moving  day” 
and  a  general  spring  upset,  or  else  be  an 
eleventh-hour  gardener. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  delay,  however, 
it  results  in  a  hasty  scram¬ 
ble  to  do  something,  and 
do  it  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble — hence  the  geranium 
“beds"  and  the  pansy 
“beds,"  and  all  their  kind, 
which  are  the  things  I 
would  most  like  to  help 
everyone  avoid. 


Arranging  the  Late 
Purchases 


THE  list  of  plants  that 
may  be  purchased 
now,  at  florists  and  green¬ 
houses  and  markets,  is  not 
an  extended  one  - — •  and 
geraniums  a  n  d  pansies 
are  the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  it,  indeed !  So 
it  is  not  these  flowers  that 
are  to  be  taboo  by  any 
means  ;  but  the  planting  of 
them  or  anything  else,  in 
“beds"  in  the  midst  of  the 
lawn,  beside  the  porch,  or 
anywhere. 

Let  us  treat  geraniums 
and  all  of  the  plants  that 
are  at  this  time  available  just  as  we  treat 
the  permanent  garden  material,  dignify¬ 
ing  them  to  a  place  in  the  garden  picture 
rather  than  degrading  them  to  an  eccen¬ 
tricity  quite  outside  all  the  laws  of  har¬ 
mony  and  composition  and  good  taste. 
They  will  reward  such  consideration. 
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Care  of  the  Vegetable  Garden 

WHEN  the  planting  of  the  late  crops 
is  finished,  and  the  last  blank  spaces 
left  in  your  planting  plan  have  been  filled 
in,  it  is  very  natural  to  rest  on  your  oars 
for  a  while  in  the  happy  thought  that  you 
have  got  things  nicely  cleaned  up  and  are 
entitled  to  a  rest.  Entitled  to  it  you  may 
be.  but  if  you  stop  to  take  it  you  will  find 
that  it  has  to  be  settled  for  later,  in  one  of 
two  ways :  either  your  garden  will  suffer 
from  neglect,  or  you  will  suffer  in  trying 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  For  there  is  this 
great  difference  between  the  care  of  the 
garden  and  the  planting  of  the  garden: 
you  may  put  off  a  job  of  the  latter  sort 
for  a  few  days,  or  a  week,  or  even  two, 
after  it  should  be  done, 
and  you  will  find  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  task  awaiting 
you  when  you  finally  do 
get  around  to  it.  But  if 
you  put  off  weeding,  or 
hoeing,  or  pruning  and 
staking  up  tomato  plants, 
you  will  find  that  this  job 
does  not  wait  for  you,  but 
gets  bigger  and  bigger 
every  day  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  undone. 


Succession  Plantings 

THE  succession  plant¬ 
ings  should  of 
course,  however,  not  be 
overlooked,  for  they  make 
a  very  big  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  good 
gardening  and  poor  gar¬ 
dening — it  is  a  very  nat¬ 
ural  thing  to  go  into 
things  heavily  on  the  first 
planting  or  two,  be  flood¬ 
ed  with  vegetables  for  a 
few  weeks  when  they 
come  into  bearing,  and 
then,  as  far  as  those  particular  things  are 
concerned,  have  a  famine  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  Beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  peas, 
radishes,  and  turnips,  of  the  early-planted 
crops,  should  all  be  followed  up  with  later 
plantings,  and  beans  and  corn,  especially 
the  former,  should  be  put  in  in  several 
varieties  and  plantings  to  secure  a  succes¬ 
sion  until  frost.  In  this  way  you  will  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  garden  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  and  spread  the 
bearing  time  of  the  different  kinds  of 
vegetables  over  as  long  a  period  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


Clean  Picking  Important 

ANOTHER  way  of  making  sure  of 
having  the  various  garden  crops 
throughout  the  season  is  to  see  to  it  that 
no  fruits,  or  seeds,  which  are  not  needed 
for  the  table  are  left  to  ripen  on  the  vines. 
As  far  as  Nature  is  concerned  the  purpose 
of  the  plant  is  to  reproduce  seeds,  and 
when  it  has  done  this  its  natural  course  is 
to  die,  whether  you  would  like  a  few  more 
dishes  of  tender  vegetables  for  the  table 
or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  strangely 
enough,  if  you  prevent  its  doing  this,  it 
will  continue  to  produce  in  the  attempt  to 
ripen  seeds.  Keep  your  plants  and  vines 
clean,  both  of  unused  product  and  of  in¬ 
jured  or  decayed  portions  which  may  exist. 


their  getting  hard ;  beans  before  the  indi¬ 
vidual  seeds  begin  to  attain  full  size ;  kohl¬ 
rabi  while  still  two  or  three  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  ;  lettuce  before  the  center  of  the  head 
‘run  up,”  etc. 


Entirely  apart  from  the  improved  appearance  of  the  garden,  neatness  and  care  in 
keeping  down  the  weeds  have  a  positive,  tangible  value 


Use  Your  Vegetables  While  Tender 

ANOTHER  mistake  which  many  gar¬ 
deners  make  is  in  letting  their  veg¬ 
etables  get  too  far  developed  or  too  ripe 
before  using  them.  One  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  home  garden  is  that  the  various 
things  may  be  used  when  at  their  very 
best.  Radishes  should  be  used  when  very 
small.  They  develop  so  rapidly  that  they 
are  in  their  prime  only  for  a  few  days — 
not  over  a  week  or  so — from  each  plant¬ 
ing.  Peas  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  they 
fill  out  and  before  there  is  anv  sign  of 


Watch  for  the  Enemy 
nPHIS  is  usually  about  the  time  when 
the  most  serious  of  the  garden's  in¬ 
sect  enemies  open  up  their  warfare  in 
earnest.  The  potato  bug,  the  rose  bug, 
the  currant-worm,  and  for  late  tender 
plants  that  have  just  been  set  out,  the  cut¬ 
worm,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  do  dam¬ 
age,  if  you  are  not  watching  for  them. 
Arsenate  of  lead  is  the  best  thing  to  use 
for  potato  bugs.  If  you  haven't  got  that, 
use  Paris  green,  but  you 
will  have  to  go  over  the 
plants  oftener  with  the 
latter,  and  there  is  more 
danger  of  injuring  the 
foliage.  For  the  currant- 
worms  use  either  Paris 
green  or  arsenate  of  lead 
for  the  first  brood,  and  if 
there  is  another  one  later 
after  the  fruit  is  formed, 
use  white  hellebore,  which 
will  be  washed  off  by  the 
rain  before  the  fruit  is 
ready  to  gather.  For  the 
cut-worms  use  a  poison 
bait  composed  of  bran  and 
a  little  molasses  to  sweet¬ 
en  it,  and  white  arsenic, 
arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris 
green  mixed  with  it.  They 
work  at  night  so  that  it  is 
best  to  apply  the  bait  late 
in  the  afternoon  that  there 
may  be  no  chance  of  its 
getting  dried  up  and 
dusty,  as  the  fresher  it  is 
the  more  readily  it  will  be 
discovered  bv  the  worms. 
For  more  particulars  as 
to  remedies  for  other  insect  enemies  as 
well  as  fungus  diseases,  see  the  article  in 
the  preceding  number  of  this  magazine  on 
Spraying. 

A  number  of  our  garden  friends  who 
are  really  beneficial  are  usually  either 
killed  or  hunted  out,  such  for  instance  as 
the  striped  garter-snake,  the  small  green 
or  “grass”  snake,  and  toads  and  frogs. 
Toads  especially  are  beneficial  and  their 
residence  in  the  garden  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  There  is,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  no  truth  whatever  in  the  “wart” 
mvth. 
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RETROSPECT  TT  OUSE  &  GARDEN  is  twelve  years 
AND  FORECAST  El  old  with  this  issue;  not  such  a  great 
age,  but  nowadays,  at  least,  an  age  of  ma¬ 
jority — or  better,  a  coming  of  age.  Yes,  the  magazine  after  a 
dozen  years  of  development  and  growth  assumes  its  toga  virilis. 
It  is  now  out  of  the  uncertain  days  of  childhood,  but  not  approach¬ 
ing  for  a  long  while  yet  the  dried  up  old  age  and  feeble  minded¬ 
ness  which  comes  to  magazines  as  well  as  to  human  beings.  And 
we  do  not  expect  such  a  senectitude,  for  we  believe  that  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  House  &  Garden  is  dedicated  there  is  the  germ 
and  essence  of  never-ending  youth.  To  the  earnest-hearted  man 
the  betterment  of  house  and  of  garden  will  have  perpetual  appeal. 
Long  after  he  is  wearied  of  the  transient  attraction  of  things  of 
temporary  moment,  he  will  continue  to  be  interested  in  making 
his  home  more  attractive,  in  perfecting  the  environment  of  his 
family.  A  truer  satisfaction  comes  to  him  who  has  succeeded  in 
creating  beautiful  surroundings  for  his  domestic  life,  in  produc¬ 
ing  an  atmosphere  of  charm  and  simplicity  wherein  grows  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  finer  things  than  can  ever  be  attained  by  the 
mere  amassing  of  money.  Perhaps  he  has  fulfilled  his  duty  to  his 
country  in  a  better  way  by  this  accomplishment.  We  think  he  has. 

Changes  have  come  since  that  June  of  1901.  The  weakling 
whose  career  was  so  solicitously  started  by  Wilson  Eyre  and 
Frank  Miles  Day  is  not  just  the  infant  he  was  then.  His  features 
have  altered  somewhat  but  his  heart  is  the  same.  Those  who 
fostered  his  early  life  have  given  over  their  attention  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  houses  and  gardens  exemplifying  the  ideals  they  taught 
him  to  speak,  but  even  though  not  directly  under  their  guidance, 
he  still  tries  to  be  true  to  his  early  training. 

Perhaps  in  this  retrospective  mood  the  salutatory  expression 
with  which  House  &  Garden  greeted  the  world  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Eyre  and  Mr.  Day  might  well  be  quoted.  It  is  as 
apropos  in  1913  as  in  1901.  The  prophecy  of  a  reviving  interest 
in  domestic  architecture  and  in  more  intelligent  gardening  has 
been  well  substantiated.  We  will  try  to  bear  the  torch  lighted  at  the 
time  this  forecast  was  made,  and  keep  its  brilliancy  undimmed. 

“The  lively  interest  in  gardens  that  has  shown  itself  in  this 
country  within  the  last  few  years  is  but  another  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Bacon's  oft  quoted  words,  ‘a  man  shall  ever  see,  that,  when 
ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately, 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfection.’  The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  as  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  period  during  which  civility  and 
elegancy  reached  their  finest  development ;  and  the  stately  colonial 
mansion  was  thought  incomplete  without  a  suitable  setting  of 
formal  gardening.  As  taste  declined  with  the  growing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  reasonable  unity  between  the  house 
and  its  surroundings,  formerly  so  well  considered,  fell  almost  out 
of  sight.  If  any  attempt  at  it  were  made  it  generally  resulted  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  houses,  in  an  expanse  of  cropped  lawn, 
dotted  with  crescent  or  star-shaped  flower  beds  between  which 
and  the  front  gate  an  Apollo  Belvedere  made  cast-iron  eyes  across 
the  driveway  at  a  chaste  and  unresponsive  (because  equally  cast- 
iron)  Diana.  As  for  the  smaller  house  the  ideas  of  the  naturalis¬ 
tic  school  have  been  inculcated  for  so  many  years  with  such  ardor 
that  its  owner  even  to-day  can  scarcely  see  the  absurdity  of  treat¬ 
ing  its  half-acre  in  imitation  of  a  rolling  landscape.” 

“Whether  our  own  age  be  one  of  civility  and  elegancy,  it  might 
be  profitless  to  inquire ;  but  certainly,  though  we  have  come  in 
many  instances  to  build  stately,  the  art  of  our  gardens  has  not  kept 
pace  with  that  of  our  buildings.  The  thought  of  the  fine  garden 
as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  stately  house  has  too  seldom 
presented  itself  to  have  been  realized  in  many  instances.  But  now 
we  are  by  way  of  changing  all  that;  and  though  the  examples  of 


how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done  are  still  all  too  few,  we  are  not 
without  them.  Just  now  they  are  more  easily  found  in  connection 
with  houses  of  great  cost  than  about  more  modest  homes ;  but 
signs  show  that  better  things  are  at  hand,  even  where  the  grounds 
are  small  and  the  amount  to  be  spent  very'-  limited.” 

THE  MISCONCEIVED  T  F  anyone  were  sufficiently  inspired 
BUNGALOW  with  the  passion  for  research 

and  classification  to  desire  the  most 
difficult  field  in  which  to  exploit  his  accomplishments,  we  would 
assign  him  the  labor  of  classifying  bungalows.  The  undertak¬ 
ing  really  is  more  than  a  task ;  it  is  a  sentence.  Imagine  the 
classification  of  the  “yaller  dog;”  it  is  simplicity  compared  with 
the  work  of  arranging  in  classes  all  sorts  of  bungalows.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  there  is  a  very  hazy  idea  of  what  the  word  bunga¬ 
low  means, — perhaps  there  is  no  definite  object  that  the  term  calls 
forth ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  good  catholic  field,  but  a  confusing  one. 

There  was  a  man  who  accepted  an  invitation  to  “our  forest 
bungalow  Wald — something  or  other.”  He  loved  the  woods,  was 
fond  of  hunting  and  looked  forward  to  a  glorious  time  spent  in 
the  open  wearing  a  flannel  shirt,  sleeping  on  a  bed  that  smelt  of 
balsam.  What  he  found  when  the  six-cylinder  whirled  him 
through  the  stone  gates  over  about  ten  miles  of  smooth,  broad  road 
that  should  have  entitled  its  engineer  and  constructor  to  perpetual 
honors,  was  a  fine  Colonial  house.  The  forest  was  there ;  big 
trees,  suggestions  of  soft,  swampy  land  near  the  lake  outlet,  tumb¬ 
ling  streams  in  rocky  gorges, — all  ideal,  but  when  he  looked  at  the 
white  symmetrical  building,  walked  over  its  red  tile  porch  or 
noted  the  shadows  from  the  graceful,  Corinthian  capitals,  he  lost 
heart.  He  didn’t  hunt,  he  didn’t  fish.  He  chose  the  one  respect¬ 
able  suit  in  his  wardrobe,  donned  tennis  shoes  and  claimed  he  was 
too  tired  to  move  from  the  veranda.  He  had  the  awful  fear  that 
he  might  shoot  a  buck  if  he  went  out,  and  then  discover  upon  the 
body  a  beribboned  collar  engraved  in  Spencerian  script  with  the 
name  Rollo. 

The  fault  that  suggests  itself  to  11s  lies  not  in  the  interpretation 
of  what  a  bungalow  shall  be,  nor  in  the  immense  variety  of  build¬ 
ings  bearing  the  name.  The  mistake  is  to  build  any  summer  home 
in  a  type  of  architecture  chosen  merely  for  its  attractiveness,  call 
it  a  bungalow  and  dedicate  it  to  uses  utterly  foreign  to  its  pur¬ 
poses,  or  place  it  where  it  is  so  blatantly  out  of  harmony  that  it 
casts  an  artificial  light  over  its  surroundings.  This  tendency 
on  the  part  of  individuals  is  part  of  the  cross  architects  carry. 

On  the  other  hand  the  bungalow,  that  is,  any  form  of  summer 
home  given  over  to  informal  uses  and  placed  in  a  natural  or  wild 
and  rugged  situation,  is  not  given  the  attention  of  architects  in 
general.  Probably  this  is  because  it  may  not  be  a  flexible  subject 
on  which  to  work.  In  another  part  of  this  magazine  is  mentioned 
what  certain  Scandinavian  architects  are  doing  with  a  type  of 
summer  house.  It  seemed  to  us  that  it  showed  two  things :  one, 
the  potentiality  of  elementary  building  forms  for  architectural 
treatment ;  the  other,  a  way  of  meeting  the  summer  house  problem 
in  a  manner  pleasing  and  most  fitting  to  certain  large  sections  of 
this  country. 

The  first  suggestion  need  not  be  limited  to  the  log  house.  In 
the  West  it  would  apply  equally  as  well  to  the  type  of  building 
that  the  Spanish  missionaries  erected  following  the  lines  of  the 
native  adobe  structures  which  they  found.  In  the  East  the  same 
is  true  of  certain  Colonial  forms.  But  if  you  choose  the  pleasure 
of  reviving  original  styles,  see  that  they  are  in  the  right  atmos¬ 
phere  and  do  not  equip  them  with  the  interior  accommodations 
demanded  by  the  most  complex  society.  Such  a  course  is  as  arti¬ 
ficial  and  deceptive  as  that  pursued  by  the  owner  of  Wald — 
something  or  other. 
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Daffodils, 
come  before  the  Swallow  dares” 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL 


July  1st 
Not  Later 


There  is  no  more  useful  garden  material  than 
what  are  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc.  They  give  for  a  small  outlay 
of  time  and  money  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the 
house  from  December  until  April,  and  in  the  garden 
almost  before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground  in  the 
spring  until  the  middle  of  May.  These  Bulbs  are 
grown  almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  and  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities,  where  they  are  sold  at  very  low 
prices.  Usually  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  two 
dealers,  and  more  than  double  in  price  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  retail  buyer  in  America. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting 
until  fall,  you  make  a  large  saving  in  cost,  get 
a  superior  quality  of  bulbs  not  usually  to  be 
obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and  have 
a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 
Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland, 
and  are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  from  Holland,  perfectly 
fresh  and  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very 
low  prices,  we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than 
July  1st,  as  we  import  bulbs  to  order  only.  They 
need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery,  or  taken 
if  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality.  (References  re¬ 
quired  from  new  customers.)  Our  import  price 
list,  the  most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  bulbs  pub¬ 
lished,  is  now  ready  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

\  Few  of  the  Prices: 

PER  100  PER  500 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths  .  .  .  $3.20  $14.75 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips . 70  3.25 

Extra  Fine  Mixed  Tulips  .  .  .90  4.25 

Narcissus  Poeticus . 70  3.00 

Double  Daffodils . 1.90  8.75 

Narcissus  Empress  Monster  Bulbs  2.70  12.50 

Narcissus  Emperor  Monster  Bulbs  2.75  12.50 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur  .  .  .  2.35  10.50 

Spanish  Iris,  splendid  mixture  .45  1.75 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY 

339  FOURTH  AVE.  PITTSBURGH 
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Lead- 

Sheathed 

Houses 


Lead  roofs,  like  that  on 
Westminster  Abbey,  last  for 
centuries  without  repairs. 

Lead  pipe  has  lain  under 
Roman  streets  2000  years 
un  rusted. 

Lead  paint  is  a  lead  sheath 
on  your  house.  It  won’t 
last  for  centuries  (it’s  only 
1/200  inch  thick),  but  it 
outwears  any  other  paint. 

Try  Dutch  Boy  White 
Lead  mixed  with  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil  for  your 
next  painting. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead — njjhite  in  the  keg — 
any  color  you  Rvant  to  make  it  on  the  house. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steel  kegs,  12)4,  25,  50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch  Boy  Linseed 
Oil,  1  and  5  gallon  sealed  cans.  Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  “Painting  Helps  18,”  full  of  paint  facts.  Includes  catalogue  of  150 
beautiful  stencils  for  walls.  We  have  retained  a  competent  decorator  to  give  advice.  Free 
to  you.  Send  us  description  of  house  or  rooms  to  be  decorated. 


Cleveland  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 


Cincinnati 


THIS  is  the  MOST  INTERESTING  TIME  TO  VISIT 

ANDORRA 


To  see  our  Specimen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  especially  the 
immense  stock  of  Hardy  Acclimated  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas  and  Peonies  in  bloom.  Send  for  Price  list. 


ANDORRA  NURSERIES  B<hX  Philadelphia!  Ip£ 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER  Proprietor 


Attracting  the  Wild  Birds 
( Continued  from  page  461) 
the  Baron  von  Berlepsch  who  developed 
it  in  Germany.  After  twenty  years  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  bird  habits,  the  baron 
devised  a  type  of  nesting  box  which  the 
birds  would  really  deign  to  use.  The  av¬ 
erage  man  supposes  that  any  sort  of  box 
stuck  up  in  a  tree  will  be  welcomed  with 
joyful  appreciation.  In  point  of  fact,  most 
birds  will  pay  but  scant  attention  to  such 
contrivances.  The  English  sparrow  may 
appropriate  them,  but  this  breed  needs  no 
coaxing.  Wrens  are  sometimes  tempted, 
too,  but  the  average  box  will  be  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  squirrels,  if  the  sparrows 
do  not  get  it  first. 

Baron  von  Berlepsch  made  a  point  of 
examining  the  nests  made  by  wood¬ 
peckers,  sometimes  having  the  trees  split 
open,  so  that  he  might  study  the  interior 
construction  of  the  nests,  and  after  a  time 
was  struck  with  the  marked  similarity  of 
them  all.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  make 
an  imitation  woodpecker’s  nest,  knowing 
that  other  birds  beside  the  builders  event¬ 
ually  find  shelter  in  the  nests  which  the 
woodpeckers  laboriously  construct.  It 
was  found  that  the  opening  was  always 
round  and  inclined  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  rain  could  not  beat  in ;  also,  that  the 
lower  part  inside  was  shaped  like  a  bottle 
and  that  fine  shavings  were  used  for  the 
eggs  to  rest  upon.  Von  Berlepsch  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  infinite  pains  to  duplicate 
these  nests  of  the  woodpeckers,  and  boxes 
similar  to  the  two  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions  were  the  result. 

Mr.  Ivennard  scattered  the  boxes  all 
through  the  woods  and  the  apple  orchard. 
Some  were  occupied  very  promptly  the 
first  year.  Others  found  tenants  the  year 
after.  Still  others  have  been  usurped  by 
squirrels,  while  a  few  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  neglected.  The  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  which  have  habits  such  as  would  lead 
them  to  nest  in  boxes  of  this  character  is, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  only  about  ten, 
and  include  screech  owls,  woodpeckers  of 
several  kinds,  great-crested  flycatchers, 
tree  swallows,  blue  birds,  chicadees,  nut¬ 
hatches  and  house  wrens,  and,  perhaps, 
in  some  locations,  sparrow  hawks. 

No  little  care  in  putting  up  these  boxes 
is  necessary.  If  not  hung  absolutely  ver¬ 
tically,  the  top  must  incline  in  the  direction 
of  the  opening  rather  than  the  other  way, 
or  water  will  enter ;  and  the  boxes  must 
not  wabble. 

The  imported  boxes  have  covers  which 
are  screwed  in  place,  but  those  now  being 
made  in  this  country  have  their  covers 
hinged  and  fitted  with  thumb  nuts,  which 
is  a  valuable  improvement.  There  are 
three  types  of  boxes  made,  vertical,  hori¬ 
zontal  and  one,  a  cup-shaped  affair,  with 
open  sides.  Openings  of  different  sizes  to 
accommodate  different  species  of  birds 
may  be  provided.  People  not  familiar 
with  feathered  life  are  amazed  when  they 
learn  how  exceedingly  particular  the  birds 
are  about  every  detail  of  their  homes. 
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Complete  records  may  be  advantageous¬ 
ly  kept  of  each  nest  and  its  occupants, 
numbered  tags  being  attached  to  the  base 
of  each  supporting  tree.  Then  you  can 
make  a  personal  inspection  of  every  nest 
at  least  twice  each  year,  so  that  you  may 
know  just  what  is  going  on;  and  it  is 
quite  an  undertaking,  too,  for  in  many  in¬ 
stances  a  long  ladder  must  be  used.  When 
this  work  is  under  way,  the  value  of  the 
hinged  covers  is  quickly  realized. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  red  squirrels 
do  no  little  damage  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  drive  many  birds  from  the  nests. 
The  gray  squirrels,  too,  are  not  above  sus¬ 
picion,  but  they  are  so  attractive  that  one 
dislikes  to  wage  war  on  them.  It  is  use¬ 
less,  though,  to  encourage  the  birds  un¬ 
less  stern  measures  are  taken  with  the  red¬ 
coats.  There  is  hardly  a  box  on  the  Ken- 
nard  place  which  does  not  show  marks  of 
squirrel  teeth  around  the  openings,  and  in 
some  instances,  the  squirrels  have  taken 
possession.  Several  boxes  are  occupied 
by  families  of  flying  squirrels  which  are 
not  disturbed. 

English  sparrows  are  naturally  a  great 
nuisance,  but  have  been  pursued  so  per¬ 
sistently  that  they  are  uncommon  now. 
Blue  jays  have  been  given  a  bad  name 
in  some  sections,  but  several  pairs,  which 
are  frequently  seen  and  which  breed 
among  the  pines,  appear  to  do  no  damage 
here.  Some  bird  observers  report  that 
jays  will  spend  hours  in  searching  out  the 
broods  of  other  birds  and  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroying  them.  The  jays  on  this  place 
seem  to  be  better  behaved. 

It  is  sad  about  the  screech  owls.  Very 
friendly  birds  they  seem,  for  they  come 
close  to  the  open  windows  at  night  and 
are  not  unwelcome  company.  Doubtless, 
they  earn  their  living  by  killing  mice;  yet 
their  depredations  are  undeniable.  The 
evidence  is  found  in  their  nests  lined  with 
the  feathers  of  other  and  weaker  birds. 

Among  the  birds  which  come  close 
around  the  house  are  the  robins,  scarlet 
tanagers,  kingbirds,  the  golden-winged 
woodpecker,  the  song  and  the  chipping 
sparrows,  purple  finches  and  catbirds, 
while  occasionally  glimpses  are  caught  of 
chewinks,  and  oven-birds.  Phoebes  build 
in  the  front  porch  and  swifts  in  the  chim¬ 
neys. 


An  Attractive  Western  Bungalow 
of  Low  Cost 
( Continued  from  page  463) 
very  substantial  looking  and  fully  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  rest  of  the  porch. 

The  cottage  foundation,  again  of  alder 
logs,  completes  the  rustic  effect.  The  logs 
are  put  together  log  cabin  fashion  to  a 
height  of  four  feet.  We  stained  the  house 
brown  with  a  bricky  red  roof  which  com¬ 
bined  with  the  silvery  gray  of  the  alder 
bark  goes  to  make  a  very  cozy  looking 
habitation  for  lovers  of  woodland  free¬ 
dom. 
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Within  art  shade  of  this  lamp  is  concealed 
reflector  shown  below. 

admired  it  in  theaters,  hotels, 


This  wonderful 
New  Lamp 

GIVES  you  in  portable  form  the 
advantages  of  the  Eye  Comfort 
(Indirect)  Lighting  System.  Until 
this  Curtis  Portable  Lamp  (which 
is  rarely  beautiful  in  design,  as  you 
see  by  the  illustration)  was  perfect¬ 
ed,  you  could  not  get  this  exquisite 
illumination — soft,  luxurious,  free 
from  glare  —  except  by  means  of 
chandeliers  or  permanent  fixtures. 
Now  in  your  home,  you  may  have 
this  modern  system  of  perfect, 
scientific  lighting,  just  as  you  have 
churches  and  other  public  places. 


This  Illustration  Explains 

the  Curtis  Portable  Lamp 

Pulling  switch  F  lights  the  large 
Mazda  Lamp  G  within  the  X-Ray 
Reflector  A.  The  holder  B  keeps 
the  reflector  exactly  in  the  proper 
position.  A  little  light  strikes  the 
surface  C,  illuminating  the  shade. 
This  completes  the  resemblance  to 
the  ordinary  art  lamp.  The  flood  of 
light,  reflected  to  the  ceiling,  is  dif¬ 
fused  to  every  corner  of  the  room, 
making  reading  a  pleasure  and  any 
social  amusement  a  comfort.  The 
Curtis  Portable  Adapter  may  be  placed 
on  any  floor  lamp  pedestal  and  on 
many  table  lamp  pedestals  at  small 
expense.  Write  for  particulars. 


Curtis  Portable  Lamp 

Especially  Adapted  for  Living  Room,  Library,  Music  Room,  Hall  or  any  room  in  your  home 

In  appearance  the  Curtis  Portable  Lamp  resembles  any 
beautiful  art  lamp,  but  in  use  it  so  far  excels  any  form  of  portable 
lamp  that  there  can  be  no  comparison.  You  will  agree  with  us  the 
moment  you  see  one  in  use.  Pedestals  and  shades  may  be  had  in  the 
most  fashionable  designs  to  harmonize  with  any  decorative  scheme. 
This  lamp  is  not  a  novelty,  but  the  long-sought  improvement  of  a 
standard  article.  The  light  is  thrown  to  the  ceiling  by  the  concealed 
opaque  X-Ray  reflector,  the  most  powerful  made,  and  reflected  and 
diffused  to  every  part  of  the  room,  filling  it  with  a  soft,  genial  radiance 
which  must  be  enjoyed  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  Curtis  Portable 
Lamp  is  an  added  feature  of  charm  for  the  finest  home. 

Write  today  for  the  Book  of  Curtis  Portable  Lamps 

This  interesting  book  is  helpful  to  every  man  and  woman  who 

wishes  to  make  home  perfect  in  its  appointments.  It  explains  the  Eye  Comfort  (indirect) 
Lighting  System  in  simple  terms  and  gives  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  Curtis  Portable 
Lamp,  with  prices.  A  copy  is  sent  you  free  on  request. 

A  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 

In  most  cities  there  is  at  least  one  dealer  licensed  to  use 
X-Ray  equipment  and  install  Eye  Comfort  Lighting  Systems. 
Write  us  today  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you.  Buying  a 

Curtis  Portable  Lamp  is  merely  a  question  of  deciding  upon  a  pedestal  and  shade.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  for  service  just  as  any  other  electric  lamp  is. 

AT/^'T'17  We  furnish  free  engineering  reports  on  lighting  problems.  Thousands 
I’lU  1  Hi  of  offices,  banks,  restaurants,  theaters,  libraries,  churches,  hotels  and 
business  houses  are  beautifully,  scientifically  and  economically  lighted  by  Eye  Comfort  Lighting 
System.  All  information  pertaining  to  such  problems  gladl  furnished. 

NATIONAL  X-RAY  REFLECTOR  CO. 

237  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
EYE  COMFORT  LIGHTING  SHOP,  16  W.  33d  St.,  New  York  (opposite  Waldorf) 
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ThisCasementlsaSummerComfort! 

When  open  it’s  all  window ;  not  half  a 
window.  And  there’s  no  ugly  joint  in  the 
middle  to  spoil  the  view  and  prohibit  artis¬ 
tic  glazing. 

To  open  and  close  it  with  this  HOLD¬ 
FAST  ADJUSTER  of  ours  is  a  positive 
pleasure,  for  you  don’t  have  to  open  the 
screen. 

Don’t  build  without  our  Handbook. 

Casement  Hardware  Co..  9  So.  Clinton  St., Chicago 
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WHITE 


LONGLIFE 


I. 


CAN  you  imagine  a  cleaner 
or  more  delightful  effect 
in  your  home  than  wood¬ 
work  made  white  with  Vitralite? 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  Vitralite,  showing  its  porcelain-like 
gloss.  It  is  tough,  durable  and  water-proof, 
whether  used  inside  or  outside,  on  wood,  metal 
or  plaster.  Vitralite  is  economical,  easy  to  apply 
and  will  not  show  brush  marks  nor  turn  yellow 
like  most  enamels. 

On  your  floors  and  linoleum,  whether  old  or  new, 
“61”  Floor  Varnish  will  give  you  a  finish  that 
is  water-proof,  heel-proof  and  mar-proof.  Test  it 
yourself.  Send  for 

Free  Floor  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  “61.”  Hit  it  with  a  hammer  — 
you  may  dent  the  wood  but  the  varnish  won’t 
crack.  Also  send  for  booklet  Decorative  Interior 
Finishing. 

Pratt  A  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  painters,  specified 
by  architects,  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert-lnc.  117 
Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  61  Court- 
wright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


American  Factories 
New  York  Buftalo  Chicago 
Bridgcburg.  Canada 


Established  64  Years 


Foreign  Factories 
London  Paris 
Hamburg 
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WITH  POWER  POMP 


The  Lunt- Moss  Pneumatic  System 
of  Water  Supply  for  Country  Homes 

operated  by  hand,  gasoline,  electric  pump  or  by  windmill, 
is  more  and  more  in  demand.  It  yields  running  water  for 
|faucets,  bath,  water  closets,  barn,  garden  and  lawn,  also 
hot  water — in  connection  with  range — for  bath,  kitchen, 
laundry,  etc. 

A  Great  Fire  Protection. 

We  supply  Electric  Light  Outfits  for  country  homes;  also  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines  for  farm  purposes — wood  sawing,  bone  cutting,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  56  AND  LET  OUR 
ENGINEERS  FIGURE  OUT  YOUR  NEEDS. 


LUNT-MOSS  CO.,  43  So.  Market  St.,  Boston.  N.  V.  Office  and  Salesroom:  37  Warren  St. 


The  exterior  is  suggestive  of  the  inner 
livableness.  The  living-room  is  entered 
from  the  porch  through  two  large  French 
doors.  It  is  15  x  20  feet  with  a  big  fire¬ 
place  built  of  the  common  red  brick  used 
in  the  chimney,  faced  up  to  mantel  height, 
a  built-in  seat  allowing  a  comfortable  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  fire,  and  large  windows  on  the 
two  sides  showing  a  panorama  of  contin¬ 
uous  Sound  traffic. 

The  four  bedrooms  are  large  enough 
for  two  beds  in  each  and  have  built-in  bu¬ 
reaus.  The  partitions  are  made  of  match¬ 
ed  ceiling-  instead  of  using  the  regular 
2x4  supports.  This  gives  a  good  finish, 
is  cheaper,  and  as  strong  as  necessary. 
We  used  stock  sliding  windows  in  the 
bedrooms  which  give  the  effect  of  case¬ 
ment  windows. 


The  bathroom  is  complete  with  first- 
class  plumbing.  We  piped  a  spring  into 
the  house,  giving  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  for  all  household  purposes. 

The  community  closet  is  a  small  room 
in  itself,  lighted  by  a  high  window  under 
which  is  a  row  of  shelves.  Poles  running 
lengthwise,  besides  side  hooks  give  plenty 
of  room  for  a  large  family’s  wardrobe. 
There  is  a  built-in  cupboard  for  linen  at 
the  end  of  the  hall. 

Plumbing  is  also  complete  in  the  kitchen. 
The  entire  wall  above  and  below  the  sink 
is  built  into  cupboards,  which  serve  as 
pantry  room  for  all  dishes,  pots  anti  pans. 
The  back  porch  has  a  built-in  woodbox, 
icebox  and  long  bench  for  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  washtubs. 

With  the  roof  complete  over  our  heads 
we  turned  to  outside  adornments  such  as 
gardens,  window  boxes  and  paths.  Each 
window  has  its  bower  of  feathery  ferns 
transplanted  from  nearby  woods.  Climb¬ 
ing  roses  and  ivies  are  well  started  in  their 
efforts  to  cover  the  house,  and  we  have  a 
suggestion  of  green  which  some  day  may 
be  recognizable  as  a  lawn,  without  being 
labeled. 

The  satisfaction  gained  from  such  a 
place  cannot  be  exaggerated.  After  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  gasoline 
“don'ts’’  and  “ought  to's,”  the  boat  re¬ 
deemed  itself  and  was  quite  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  house.  If  you  want  a  high 
rate  of  interest  on  a  small  amount  of 
money,  put  up  a  rough  house  in  the  woods 
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on  some  body  of  water,  take  a  vacation 
and  collect  the  interest  in  good  times.  It 
makes  good  red  blood  with  which  to  meet 
the  winter  blasts,  bring  freckles  instead 
of  wrinkles,  and  creates  an  optimism  with 
which  to  face  the  coal  bill. 


A  Woods  Bungalow  With  City 
Conveniences 
( Continued  from  page  462) 

sized  chest,  a  cabinet  with  eight  drawers, 
twenty-four  feet  of  shelving  and  innu¬ 
merable  clothes  hooks.  All  these  things 
are  economical  luxuries  and  luxurious 
economies. 

The  back  porch  was  planned  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  view  to  saving  many  trips 
to  the  cellar,  thus  keeping  the  daily  tasks 
on  one  floor  and  furthering  the  city  flat 
idea.  Containing  sixty  feet  of  shelving, 
it  provides  a  useful  overflow  for  the 
kitchen  end  of  the  house. 

The  reception  hall  was  especially 
planned  to  insure  privacy  in  the  living- 
room  and  to  avoid  the  abrupt  entrance 
from  the  porch,  so  frequently  seen  in  plans 
for  bungalows. 

The  central  hall,  besides  providing  a 
place  into  which  every  room  door  can 
open,  thus  saving  doors  between  the 
rooms,  makes  a  comfortable  and  conven¬ 
ient  sitting-room  for  cold  or  stormy  even¬ 
ings,  as  snug  as  any  city  flat. 

Although  porches  do  not  concern  those 
who  plan  city  apartments,  ours  is  a  feature 
of  the  place.  The  straight  line  of  the  roof 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  addition  of  any 
piazza  roof ;  instead  the  front  door  was 
set  back  four  feet,  making  space  on  the 
side  walls  for  two  small  square  windows 
which  supply  acceptable  light  in  two 
rooms,  and  one  of  which  is  used  as  a 
serving  window  when  meals  are  eaten  on 
the  porch.  Together  with  the  unroofed 
part,  this  porch  covers  a  space  equal  to  a 
room  ten  feet  square.  The  outer  side  and 
one  end  are  finished  with  a  built-in  seat, 
long  enough  to  accommodate  nine  or  ten 
persons.  The  recessed  arrangement  for 
door  and  windows  is  a  noticeable  protec¬ 
tion  when  the  weather  is  cold,  rainy  or 
windy. 

The  dining-room  contains  a  large  built- 
in  dresser,  with  shelving  and  closets  from 
floor  to  ceiling  from  which  two  additional 
doors  open  on  the  kitchen  side.  The  ir¬ 
regular  part  of  the  dining-room  forms  an 
alcove,  which  is  curtained  off  and  used  to 
keep  some  of  the  less  ornamental  articles 
that  are  in  constant  use.  A  home-made 
rolling  table  saves  many  steps  at  meal 
time,  and  is  also  very  useful  in  house¬ 
cleaning  season. 

Light  was  let  into  the  central  hall, 
which  would  otherwise  be  dark  when  all 
the  doors  are  closed,  by  replacing  some  of 
the  horizontal  door  panels  with  panes  of 
glass  at  a  cost  of  seventy-five  cents  a 
panel. 


Residence  of  Ralph  Peters,  Esq.,  President  L.  I.  R.  R.  Co. 

Aymar  Embury  II,  Architect,  New  York. 

Shingles  stained  with  Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains _•  Cement  stucco  stained  with  Cabot's 
Waterproof  Cement  Stains;  Myalls  lined  with  Cabot’s  Quilt  for  warmth. 

EVIDENCE  FROM  EVERYWHERE 

Proof  from  all  Points  of  the  Compass  of  the  Beautiful  Coloring, 
Low  Cost  and  Wearing  Qualities  of 

CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  STAINS 

North  “ .  .  .  We  used  your  grey  stain  at  Squirrel  Island  three  years  ago.  It  I 

looks  better  every  year.  I  also  have  a  house  here  built  two  years  ago,  on 
which  we  used  the  grey  stain  on  body  and  green  on  roof  with  the  same 
satisfactory  results.”  H.  G.  Barker,  Augusta,  Me. 

South  “  This  is  the  same  color  stain  as  ordered  from  you  six  years  ago,  .  .  . 

and  this  order  is  for  stable.  The  colors  of  the  house  have  been  a  continual 
source  of  pleasure  to  us,  and  they  seem  to  ripen  with  age.” 

S.  Arthur  Schieren,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

East  “ I  used  both  your  Shingle  Stain  and  Sheathing  Quilt  in  building  a  house 

some  years  ago,  with  great  satisfaction,  and  hope  to  use  both  again  on 
another  that  1  contemplate  erecting.” 

William  S.  Bate,  New  York  City. 

West  ‘‘I  built  two  years  ago  —  the  painter  used  something  ‘just  as  good  as 

Cabot’s,’  but  the  stain  faded  out  in  less  than  two  months.  This  last  house 
has  been  built  eighteen  months.  I  saw  that  I  got  Cabot’s  Stain  direct 
from  your  Los  Angeles  agent,  and  the  stain  is  as  good  today  as  when  first 
applied  —  looks  good!”  O.  Wheeler,  Claremont,  Cal. 

C  The  above  and  hundreds  of  other  spontaneous  letters  of  approval  from  \ 
pleased  purchasers  show  that  you  are  sure  of  the  best  results — handsome,  lasting, 
economical — when  you  use  the  genuine  Cabot’s  Stains;  and  you  will  also  have 
your  shingles,  sidings,  etc.,  thoroughly  preserved,  because  “Creosote  is  the  best 
wood  preservative  known.”  They  are  the  first  shingle  stains  ever  made,  and  the 
standard,  recommended  by  architects  and  conscientious  dealers.  If  you  use  a 
“cheap”  stain  made  of  crude,  tawdry  colors  mixed  in  kerosene  you  will  spoil  your 
job  and  waste  your  money. 

C  You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send  for  stained  wood 
samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists 

11  OLIVER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THIS  Catalog  contains  a  volume  of  information  regarding 
Trees  and  Plants  for  Rock  Gardens,  Old-Fashioned  Gar¬ 
dens,  Seashore  Planting  and  Ground  Covering  under  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  and  Shrubbery.  Gives  also  suggestive  planting 
plans  and  planting  lists  for  Rose  Gardens,  Herbaceous  Gardens 
and  Suburban  Estates.  Names  and  describes  desirable  Trees 
and  Shrubs  with  Ornamental  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants,  Trees  for 
Orchard  and  Forest  Planting,  new  and  old  varieties  of  Roses 
and  Climbing  Vine^.  Copy  sent  Free  upon  request. 

We  grow  in  quantity  every  hardy  Tree  or  Plant  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Correspondence  Invited. 

The  New  England  Nurseries  Co.,  Dept.  K 

BEDFORD,  MASS. 
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Cincinnati,  633  Walnut  St.  Montreal,  Can. 

Nashville  215  Coristine  Bldg. 

315  Tenth  Avenue,  S.  Hamilton,  Can. 

New  Orleans,  Baronne  20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 

and  St.  Joseph  Sts.  Houston,  Tex. 

Boston  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 

John  Hancock  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Louisville  Southern  Bldg. 

\  319-23  W.  Main  St.  Toledo,  0.,  311-321  Erie  St. 

\\  Cleveland  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

\\  648  Huron  Rd..S.E.  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 

k  \  London,  57-60  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 


900  S.  Michigan  Ave, 
Philadelphia 

1215  Walnut  St. 
Toronto,  Can. 

59  Richmond  St.,  E, 
Pittsburgh 
106  Federal  St,  / 
St,  Louis  / 

100  N.  4th  St.  / 
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If  you  are  going  to  build  a  New 
Home  or  remodel  the  old  one 
—send  for  a  copy  of  “Modern 
Bathrooms”  — 100  pages  — 
illustrated  in  color. 

O  room  in  the  house  is  so  important  as  the 
bathroom  and  too  great  care  cannot  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  fixtures  to  make  it  sanitary  and 
beautiful.  That  you  may  be  able  to  select  for 
yourself  the  equipment  best  suited  to  your  home 
and  your  means,  we  have  published  ‘  Modern 
Bathrooms,”  an  elaborately  illustrated  book, 
showing  many  attractive  model  interiors  and  giving 
floor  plans  and  costs  of  each  fixture  in  detail. 
Modern  kitchen  and  laundry  interiors  are  featured 
—  decorative  ideas  explained  and  accessories 
suggested. 

It  shows  the  artistic  values  of  ^tandarcE  Guaran¬ 
teed  Fixtures  —  and  faithfully  demonstrates  their 
sanitary  excellence  and  the  economy  of  their  use. 

A  study  of  “Modern  Bathrooms’’ — the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  work  on  this  important  subject,  will  enable  you 
to  plan  your  own  bathroom,  kitchen  and  laundry  to  your 
complete  satisfaction.  Sent  free  —  on  receipt  of  6c  postage. 

Standard  cSamtatrp  "TDD.  Co.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

NewYork,  35  W.  31  St.  Cincinnati,  633  Walnut  St. 
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Has  all  food  compartments  of  One  Piece  of  Solid 
Porcelain  (earthen)  Ware  an  inch  or  more  thick  with 
rounded  edges  and  corners  ;  without  Joints,  Cracks 
or  Sharp  Corners.  Fired  at  about  2500°  of  heat  for  ten 
days.  Practically  Unbreakable.  Made  just  like  the  finest 
china  dish.  The  Sanitary  permanence  of  the  pure  white 
surface;  the  durability,  the  added  insulation  these  afford 
in  connection  with  our  five  inch  thick  walls  the 
smooth  solid  oak  case  and  other  patented  and 
exclusive  features  are  why  the  Tettenborn 
Solid  Porcelain  Refrigerator  is  the  only  perm¬ 
anently  sanitary  the  most  economical  and  the  one 
which  will  give  a  life  time  of  most  satisfactory 
service.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Special  ones  to  order. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  113  TETTENBORN  &  CO.  CINCINNATI  ESTABLISHED  1867 


The  coloring  of  the  bungalow  furnish¬ 
ings  is  almost  entirely  dull  blues  and 
greens,  chosen  for  the  cool  and  restful 
effect  and  because,  in  so  small  a  house,  a 
variety  of  colors  would  be  sure  to  clash. 

The  original  slope  of  the  land  was  pre¬ 
served,  not  only  saving  the  expense  of 
cutting  and  filling,  but  leaving  natural  and 
attractive  grounds,  in  place  of  the  pain¬ 
fully  raw  appearance  that  usually  follows 
the  builder’s  operations.  Plans  for  a  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  in  the  cellar  were  discarded 
in  favor  of  stoves,  in  case  of  the  house 
being  occupied  all  winter.  To  provide 
for  these  a  stove  hole  was  cut  in  the  hall, 
and  an  upright  galvanized  iron  sheet  con¬ 
structed  by  the  tinner  to  fit  in  the  open 
fireplace  during  the  stove  season.  The 
boiler,  usually  given  a  place  by  the  kitchen 
range,  where  there  is  already  too  great  a 
supply  of  heat,  was  put  on  the  opposite 


side  of  the  partition  wall,  where  its  heat 
could  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the 
bathroom  in  chilly  weather.  A  portable 
oil  heater  is  always  at  hand  for  use  in  any 
of  the  rooms.  These  heating  arrange¬ 
ments  saved  expense  in  constructing  the 
bungalow  and  are  also  very  economical  of 
fuel.  Oil  is  used  in  hot  weather  for 
cooking.  Gas,  electricity,  and  city  water 
have  not  reached  us  yet;  the  plumbing  is 
supplied  by  cistern  and  tank  in  attic,  with 
a  pump  in  the  kitchen.  Another  saving 
was  effected  by  having  some  of  the  closets 
open  in  two  rooms.  A  single  porcelain 
tub  and  a  washing  machine  cost  less  than 
two  tubs,  and  do  the  work  better;  besides, 
the  space  in  a  small  kitchen  is  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  another  tub;  the  machine,  being 
portable,  is  stored  in  another  room  except 
when  needed.  A  built-in  kitchen  table, 
measuring  two  by  six  is  closed  in  below 
and  fitted  with  doors,  making  the  handiest 
kind  of  a  closet  and  utilizing  space  that 
generally  goes  to  waste.  Expense  was 
avoided  by  having  the  woodwork  of 
cypress,  with  the  plainest  possible  finish. 
Windows  were  all  chosen  from  stock 
sizes,  saving  the  cost  of  making  to  order. 
Shutters  were  unnecessary  because  of  the 
shade  provided  by  the  trees.  An  outside 
cellar  door  was  not  considered  to  be  of 
enough  importance  to  pay  for  the  cost ; 
to  serve  the  same  purpose  the  inside  door 
to  the  cellar  stairs  was  placed  directly  be¬ 
side  the  door  opening  into  the  back  porch. 
Simple,  unbroken  lines  in  roof,  walls  and 
partition,  saved  expense  both  inside  and 
outside  the  house  also  adding  much  to  the 
restful  effect  of  the  place. 
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Many  economies  are  permissible  in  a 
bungalow  that  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
more  pretentious  house,  even  impossible 
in  a  city  apartment.  For  this  reason  we 
were  able  to  furnish  the  place  comfortably 
for  little  outlay.  Bungalow  life  is  the  sim¬ 
ple  life,  and  expensive  or  elaborate  ar¬ 
ticles  of  furniture  are  fortunately  in  very 
bad  taste.  Baskets  and  boxes  of  various 
sizes  were  given  a  coat  of  paint  and  served 
the  purpose  of  many  higher  priced  recep¬ 
tacles.  Doors  and  window  bases,  in  the 
more  practical  rooms,  were  fitted  with 
hooks  or  rods  and  used  for  many  neces¬ 
sary  articles.  Folding  tables  and  folding 
chairs  saved  both  expense  and  space.  All 
furnishings  were  planned  to  avoid  heavy 
work  in  cleaning.  Casters  were  placed  on 
furniture  wherever  practical.  Bookcases 
of  the  sectional  variety  were  chosen,  rugs 
are  all  of  light  weight.  No  unnecessary 
ornaments  or  other  articles  are  kept  in 
sight.  A  cheap  laundry  table,  of  the  type 
that  forms  a  settee  when  the  top  is  turned 
back,  is  painted  to  match  the  other  furni¬ 
ture  and  takes  the  place  of  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  article. 

Objections  might  be  urged  against  the 
bungalow  style  of  house,  that  as  the  rooms 
are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  there  is  little 
privacy  within,  and  that  the  windows  are 
too  much  exposed  to  passers-by.  As  to 
the  first,  we  found  that  a  three-fold  screen, 
with  thin  curtains,  gave  privacy  to  the 
bedroom  without  shutting  off  light  or 
ventilation.  If  a  sloping  plot  of  ground 
can  be  selected,  as  in  our  case,  many  of  the 
windows  are  practically  as  on  a  second 
floor,  and  escape  exposure  to  the  public 
eye  and  too  great  convenience  for  sneak 
thieves.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
good  drainage  provided  by  a  side  hill,  the 
superior  view  and  better  ventilation,  are 
points  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  hill 
country  as  an  ideal  site  for  bungalow 
building. 


The  Railroad  Tie  House 
( Continued  from  page  473) 
the  house  in  a  veritable  bower  of  color. 

From  the  stone  steps,  descending  from 
the  pergola  we  reached  the  upper  terrace, 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  with  a  flower 
bed  running  its  entire  length.  From  this 
upper  terrace  two  flights  of  stone  steps 
flanked  by  stone  pillars  led  you  to  the 
lower  terrace,  where  another  flower  bed, 
some  fifteen  feet  in  width  and  as  long  as 
the  terrace,  is  always  a  glow  of  beauty 
with  its  ever-flowering  plants.  These 
plants  are  so  arranged  that  each  row,  blos¬ 
soming  at  a  different  time,  gives  a  per¬ 
petual  bloom  from  the  first  spring  flower 
— the  wonderful  iris.  Following  these  is 
a  constant  succession,  until  the  last  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful — the  chrysan¬ 
themum — blends  its  flowers  with  the  ever- 
changing  fall  foliage. 

Few  if  any  of  the  trees  were  removed ; 
everything  was  kept  as  nature  had  placed 


Stop  The  fce-Man’s 
,  Muss  and  Dirt 

Eliminate  this  disagreeable,  dirty  and  unsanitary 
method  of  icing  refrigerators  by  installing  the 
Audiffren-Singrun  Refrigerating  Machine. 

This  simple,  reliable  refrigerating  machine  will 
maintain  the  proper  degree  of  dry  cold  to  preserve 
food  much  better  than  ice — and  will  also  make  ice 
for  table  use  as  pure  as  the  water  from  which  it  is 
made. 

Audiffren-Singrun 

Refrigerating  Machine^ 

makes  the  air  colder  and  drier  than  is  possible  with  ice  and  consequently  keeps  food  better  and 
The  smallest  of  these  machines,  which  requires  about  H.  P.  to  operate,  will  make  n  pounds  of  ice 
per  hour;  or  if  applied  to  cooling-  a  refrigerator,  will  produce  refrigeration  equal  to  melting  of  16  pounds 
of  ice  per  hour.  The  operation  of  the  Audiffren-Singrun  is  simplicity  itself — one  motion  starts  or  stops 
the  machine.  It  can  be  used  with  any  refrigerator. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  catalog  No.  50  and  full  information. 
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Come  and  pick  out  some  ever¬ 
greens  for  August  or  September 
planting.  Hicks’  evergreens 
transplant  equally  well  in  spring 
or  fall. 

Don’t  think  that  because  you  failed  to 
buy  the  evergreens  you  should  have  this 
spring,  that  planting  must  be  put  off  until 
next  spring. 

Come  and  make  your  selections  now, 
of  evergreens,  shade  trees,  shrubs  and 
hardy  plants.  We  will  ship  them  in  the 
fall  at  the  times  best  suited  for  their 
transplanting.  Fall  planting  gives  the 
roots  a  chance  to  become  established,  giv¬ 
ing  a  stronger  growth  and  fuller  foliage 
growth  next  spring.  Fall  planting  does 
away  with  the  vexatious  troubles  of  spring 
work  when  men  are  so  hard  to  secure  and 
so  independent. 

Run  down  in  your  auto.  It  makes  a 
delightful  trip.  We  are  located  on  the 
Jericho  Turnpike.  Easy  to  reach  from 
New  York  or  any  part  of  the  Island.  If 
you  live  in  Westchester  County  or  Con¬ 
necticut,  come  by  way  of  Rye  Beach 
Ferry  to  Sea  Cliff.  If  you  cannot  come 
now,  send  for  our  catalog  and  get  par¬ 
tially  acquainted  that  way,  and  come 
later  on. 
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All  Yale  Products  bear  the  name  “Yale” 


MORE  is  demanded  of  builders1  hardware  nowa¬ 
days  than  that  it  merely  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
Utility,  of  course,  is  the  first  essential,  but  combined 
with  this  must  be  beauty  of  design  consistently  carried 
out  through  every  detail. 

Yale  Hardware  offers  this  combination  of  utility  and  beauty  in  so  wide 
a  range  of  distinctive  patterns  that  no  scheme  of  hardware  decoration  is 
beyond  its  scope.  For  the  home  you  are  planning,  or  are  building  or 
remodeling,  however  pretentious  or  however  modest,  there  is  just  the  Yale 
design  for  your  needs. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet,  “A  Word  about  Yale  Locks  and  Hardware,”  showing  a 
selection  from  the  more  than  200  Yale  designs  in  practically  all  schools  of  ornament. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  Y ALE  Products :  Locks,  Padlocks,  Builders’  Hardware,  Door  Checks  and  Chain  Hoists 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 

Chicago:  74  East  Randolph  Street  San  Francisco:  134  Rialto  Building 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Limited:  St.  Catharines,  Can. 


it,  our  belief  being  that  nature  is  the  most 
skilled  landscape  architect.  Thus  there 
was  no  expense  for  exotic  trees,  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  these  particular  freaks  of  nature 
produced  by  the  hothouse,  no  expense  for 
flowers  that  were  not  hardy,  that  could 
not  be  found  in  their  native  location  year 
after  year. 

The  wild  flowers  were  even  made  to  add 
their  touch  to  the  general  composition. 
From  the  neighboring  fields  beautiful 
clusters  were  brought  to  add  to  the  color 
harmony.  Again,  there  was  no  change 
made  in  land  levels — no  excavation,  no 
grading,  no  attempt  to  turn  this  fine  old 
pasture  land  where  nature  had  established 
from  year  to  year  the  proper  grading  into 
some  pale  reflection  of  southern  Italy,  or 
the  gardens  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Later,  just  over  the  western  knoll  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  house,  was  established 
the  kitchen  garden.  And  even  this  had 
its  flowers  and  was  arranged  to  adapt  it¬ 
self  to  the  general  lines  of  color  composi¬ 
tion. 

Thus  from  the  very  start,  the  question 
of  economy  of  expenditure  went  hand  in 
hand  with  our  desire  for  a  simple  yet 
beautiful  home,  and  we  found  nothing  an¬ 
tagonistic  in  either  of  these  propositions. 

The  little  home  even  when  first  com¬ 
pleted  looked  as  if  it  had  always  been 
there.  Its  stone  walls  were  the  stones  of 
the  fields,  its  timber  the  trees  of  the  for¬ 
est,  its  cement  made  from  the  local  sand ; 
little  or  nothing  in  its  entire  construction 
came  from  foreign  lands,  and  this  has 
made  it  noteworthy. 

For  months  the  neighbors  came  in 
streams  to  visit  this  unique  achievement ; 
artists  have  painted  it ;  poets  and  authors 
have  written  of  it,  and  even  today  those 
who  come  to  the  village  are  asked  if  they 
have  seen  this  little  home. 

And  perhaps  the  best  tribute  ever  paid 
to  it  was  that  of  the  head  carpenter  who 
had  known  us  from  early  childhood,  when 
he  said,  “It  did  not  look  for  much  when  it 
started,  but  my!  now  it’s  fine.”  And 
when  the  last  man  had  packed  his  tools 
and  with  a  friendly  good-bye  left  us,  its 
cost  was  the  cost  of  the  workingman’s 
cottage — fifteen  hundred  dollars! 


Roses  and  Their  Garden  Culture 
( Continued  from  page  470) 
about  three  feet.  Then  draw  the  earth  up 
around  each  plant  in  hills,  and  fill  all  the 
space  between  these  hills  with  manure. 
Bend  the  plants  down  and  cover  the  entire 
bed,  plants  and  all,  with  straw  or  loose 
leaves,  covering  last  of  all  with  some 
branches,  to  anchor  these.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  to  put  the  straw  on  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  thatch  to  shed  water.  Do 
not  apply  any  of  this  protective  material, 
however,  until  actually  cold,  freezing 
weather  has  arrived. 

For  the  first  choice  among  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  I  think  we  may  put  Frau  Karl 
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Druschki,  a  white  rose,  exquisite  in  form, 
very  strong-growing  and  free-blooming. 
It  is  a  comparatively  modern  rose,  but  its 
position  in  the  rose  world  is  absolutely  es¬ 
tablished.  Next  to  this  is  the  lovely  old 
Jack  rose,  rich  and  dark  and  velvety,  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  There  are  possibly 
lovelier  red  roses  than  this,  roses  that  are 
fuller  and  larger,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
General  Jacqueminot.  Third  of  the  hy¬ 
brid  perpetuals  is  Paul  Neyron,  a  rose  of 
the  true  rose  color,  deep  and  clear,  with 
huge  flowers  and  many  of  them. 

Of  the  hybrid  teas  "there  is  the  lovely, 
cream  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria ;  the  pink 
Killarney,  which  no  one  could  think  of 
omitting;  Madam  Ravary,  which  has 
flowers  of  gorgeous  yellow ;  Madam  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  a  salmon  pink,  and  the  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone,  which  is  a  delicate, 
creamy  pink. 

Then  for  the  teas  choose  William  R. 
Smith,  which  is  a  blush  rose ;  Lady  Hill¬ 
ingdon,  apricot  yellow ;  Maman  Cochet,  a 
light  pink,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte,  which 
is  neither  yellow  nor  white,  but  a  little  of 
both. 


Beds  forty-eight  inches  wide  admit  of 
two  rows  placed  zigzag 


In  addition  to  these  twelve  I  know  of  no 
better  selection  than  any  one  may  make 
by  selecting  from  a  good  rose-grower’s 
catalogue.  Roses  are  as  much  a  matter  of 
taste  and  color  preference  as  neckties  and 
gowns,  and  the  descriptions  which  are  given 
of  them  now  by  all  rirst-class  houses  are 
such  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  advise 
concerning  them.  The  Canadian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  most  hardy  of  the  perpetuals : 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Magna  Charta,  Gen¬ 
eral  Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Baronne  de  Bonstetten,  Mrs.  R. 
G.  Sharmon-Crawford,  -Madame  Plantier, 
Madame  Joly,  John  Hopper,  Prince  Ca¬ 
mille  de  Rohan,  and  Pierre  Notting.  But 
I  should  not  feel  it  necessary  to  confine  a 
choice  to  these,  however  severe  the  climate 
where  the  garden  was  to  be  made.  For,  as 
I  have  already  said,  every  rose  in  the  gar¬ 
den  should  be  given  protection  for  the  best 
results. 

With  the  resolution  to  plant  a  rose  gar¬ 
den,  which  should  precede  the  purchase  of 
a  single  bush,  the  resolution  to  care  for  the 
plants  with  the  most  unswerving  loyalty 
should  also  be  made.  Healthy  roses  are 
not  to  be  had,  one  may  almost  certainly 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


Don’t  be  a 
slave  to  your  stairs 

Up  and  down,  down  and  up, 
always  on  the  go — no  wonder  night 
finds  you  all  worn  out !  “  That’s 

woman’s  work,”  you  say.  Yes,  but  you 
can  make  it  easier — you  can  do  away  with 
nine-tenths  of  this  tiresome  stair  climbing. 

Just  get  that  husband  of  yours  to  put  in  two  of 
these  Inter-phones — one  upstairs  in  your  bedroom 
or  hall  and  one  in  the  kitchen  or  wherever  you  please. 

Western  Electric  Interphones 

Then,  by  simply  pushing  a  button,  you  can  Inter-phone  your 
instructions  and  thus  manage  your  home  in  the  same  easy,  system¬ 
atic  way  that  your  husband  manages  his  business. 

Two  Inter-phones  like  these  will  cost  less  than  $15,  including 
wire,  batteries,  etc.  As  easy  to  put  up  as  a  door  bell,  and  cost 
no  more  to  use.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  No.  25- A,  “  The 
Way  of  Convenience,  ”  and  convince  yourself. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the 
7,000,000  “Bell”  Telephones 


“CREO-DIPT"  Stained 
Shingles  on  roof  and 
side  walls.  Two  differ¬ 
ent  color  tones, 


Fuller,  Architects. 


That  Artistic  THATCHED  Effect  satdnno 

sharp  angles  is  made  possible  and  economical  by  using 

“CREO-DIPT  SHLNGLES 

Shaped,  butts,  sawed  scientifically,  and  bundled  for  ready 
use.  Impossible  to  lay  them  wrong.  Their  shape  and  color 
insure  that  wavy,  thatched  effect. 

We  have  prepared  detailed  information  for  owners  and 
architects  about  laying  Thatched  Shingle  Roofs.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  explains  why  beautiful  homes  should  have 
“CREO-DIPT”  Shingled  roofs  and  side  walls  for  artistic 
effect  and  weather-wear. 

Learn  the  saving  of  “CREO-DIPT”  shingles  ready  for  use. 
No  more  nuisance,  lost  time  or  labor  by  staining  on  the  job. 

Write  today  for  color  samples  and  full  sized  “OREO- 
DIPT”  Shingle.  Name  of  your  architect  appreciated. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO. 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
20  Oliver  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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If  You  Want  Summer  Time 
in  the  Winter  Time 
Build  Your  Greenhouse  Now 


WHEN  the  roses  are  bloom¬ 
ing  in  June,  it  is  so  easy 
to  forget  the  dull, 
dreary  months  of  wind  and  rain 
and  snow.  Summer  in  all  its 
beauty  seems  never  ending — un¬ 
til  some  chill  evening  your 
neighbor  comes  along  and  says: 
“Feels  like  frost;  better  cover 
up  your  plants.” 

Then  it  is  that  we  receive  nu¬ 
merous  letters  asking  us  to: 
“Come  at  once  and  see  about 
building  a  greenhouse”;  or  let¬ 
ters  urging  us  to  “Hurry  up 
with  my  house,  we  simply  must 
have  it  completed  at  once.” 


Hitchi  n 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
1170  Broadway 


Of  course,  we  do  all  we  can; 
but  it’s  hardly  fair  to  expect  us 
to  do  in  a  few  days  what  it  re¬ 
quires  weeks  to  do,  as  it  should 
be  done. 

The  truth  is:  if  you  want  your 
greenhouse  ready  so  your 
flowers  will  be  blooming  freely 
for  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
melons  ripe  for  Christmas,  you 
ought  to  get  started  at  once. 

The  quickest  way  would  be  to 
send  for  one  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  and  go  right  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  A  to  Z. 

At  your  request,  we  will  come 
and  see  you  or  send  our  catalog. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
1505  Chestnut  St. 


FACTORY:  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 

11  Cortlandt  Street  (11th  Floor)  New  York 


Anchor  Post  Fences  Are  Durable 


Anchor  Post  Fences  have  defied  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  for  twenty  years. 
Posts  and  fabric  are  galvanized  through¬ 
out  to  prevent  rust,  and  the  patented 
post  construction  insures  permanent 
alignment. 

We  have  catalogues  illustrating  lawn 
fences  of  wire  or  wrought  iron — tennis- 
court  backstops  and  iron  gates.  Write 
for  the  one  you  need. 


say,  without  the  “ounce  of  prevention” 
treatment.  But  with  this  sort  of  treatment, 
disease  will  never  appear  among  them  at 
all,  nor  will  insects  be  troublesome.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  applied  every  week  is  a 
preventive  of  all  fungous  diseases — and 
these  are  the  diseases  which  must  be  pre¬ 
vented,  for  they  cannot  be  cured,  once  the 
spores  have  entered  the  tissues  of  the 
plant.  Aphids  will  undoubtedly  make  their 
appearance,  but  a  spray  of  soapsuds  or  of 
tobacco  tea,  made  by  steeping  tobacco 
stems  until  the  concoction  looks  like  strong 
tea,  will  effectually  dispose  of  them,  pro¬ 
vided  the  work  is  done  regularly  and  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  appearance  of  even  one 
of  these  insects.  Worms  of  any  kind 
should  be  poisoned  by  poisoned  foliage. 
Hellebore  is  the  best  for  this,  put  on  after 
sprinkling  or  early  in  the  morning  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  plant,  either  with  a  bel¬ 
lows  or  with  a  sifter.  The  rose  bug  is  the 
one  trouble  which  we  cannot  cure,  so  must, 
in  a  measure,  endure.  It  usually  goes  to 
the  lightest  colored  flowers,  consequently 
many  gardeners  entice  it  away  from  roses 
by  the  use,  near  them,  of  something  like 
spiraea,  which  blossoms  at  the  time  these 
bugs  appear  and  will  thus  attract  them. 
If  the  bugs  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
plants  they  will  eat  them  up  completely  in 
summers  when  they  are  very  plentiful.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  only  hand  picking 
avails  against  them,  but  I  am  told  that  a 
spray  of  wood  alcohol  is  effective  and  will 
not  injure  the  flowers.  I  have  never  tried 
this  myself,  so  cannot  vouch  for  it,  but  if 
the  bugs  make  their  appearance  in  any 
numbers  this  summer,  I  certainly  shall  test 
it.  The  spray  must  be  very  fine,  but  it  will 
not  injure  the  plant  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  moisture  deposited  evaporates  very 
quickly.  Be  careful  not  to  inhale  it,  for  it 
is  said  to  affect  the  eyesight  if  breathed. 

Standard  roses  are  for  the  advanced 
class  rose  growers  rather  than  for  the  be¬ 
ginner.  The  combination  of  these  with 
peonies  as  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  where 
space  permits  and  the  real  rose  obsession 
has  become  well  developed,  by  all  means 
have  a  few  of  these  plants  handled  in  some 
such  way. 

Rose  arches  and  arbors  are  possible 
where  no  rose  garden  is  attempted.  Among 
climbing  roses  the  most  desirable  are  the 
Wichuriana  hybrids.  The  foliage  of  these 
suffers  very  little  from  the  attack  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  they  bloom  abundantly  as  well. 
Dorothy  Perkins  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  and  best  loved,  of  an  exquisite  pink 
and  really  fragrant.  Hiawatha,  which  is 
a  single  rose,  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
white  Dorothy  Perkins  likewise  is  particu¬ 
larly  fine.  Lady  Gay  is  a  pink  climber 
that  sometimes  has  even  better  flowers 
than  the  Dorothy  Perkins,  although  very 
often  the  two  are  said  to  be  identical. 
These  are  all  hardy.  Several  varieties  of 
hybrid  climbing  teas  are  offered,  but  these 
are  not  hardy.  If  you  do  not  mind  the 
trouble  of  taking  them  down  in  the  winter 
and  of  covering  them  with  earth,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  grown. 
Crimson  rambler,  although  lovely,  I  do  not 
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advise  nor  plant  because  of  its  very  unat¬ 
tractive  foliage  after  the  blooming  period 
is  over.  This  is  a  polyantha  hybrid,  and 
generally  it  is  well  to  avoid  these. 


Building  the  Poultry  Quarters 

( Continued  from  page  483) 

best  traditions  —  or  superstitions  —  face 
this  building  to  the  south.  The  south 
front  is  full  of  windows  reaching  nearly 
to  the  floor,  so  that  as  much  sun  as  possi¬ 
ble  may  fall  upon  the  pen  floor.  A  pas¬ 
sageway  from  which  the  pens  are  entered 
is  placed  at  the  north,  and  the  north  wall 
has  few  if  any  openings  in  it,  so  that  it 
may  afford  perfect  protection  in  winter. 
For  a  winter  house  only,  this  may  do  very 
well,  but  for  the  summer  a  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  building  could  scarcely  be  de¬ 
signed.  There  is  no  possibility  of  ven¬ 
tilating  it,  or  of  allowing  a  cooling  draught 
of  air  to  blow  through  it.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  the  important  thing, 
in  our  climate  at  least,  is  to  provide  a  cool 
building  in  summer.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  get  heat  in  winter,  but  it  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  devise  a  building  which  will  be 
cool  on  a  warm  day.  A  much  better  dis¬ 
position  of  the  chicken  house  would  be  to 
run  it  north  and  south,  as  advocated  for 
the  cow  barn,  with  large  windows  and 
doors  on  both  sides  and  with  chicken 
yards  on  each  side.  Then  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  retain  one  yard  and  plant  it  with 
suitable  crops  while  the  other  one  was  in 
use.  To  have  two  chicken  yards  that  are 
interchangeable  is  a  great  advantage,  as 
the  continual  use  of  one  causes  it  to  be¬ 
come  foul  and  infected  with  the  germs 
that  are  harmful  to  chicken  life.  This 
plan,  however,  has  one  disadvantage,  as  it 
does  away  with  the  passageway  behind  the 
pens,  although  the  only  use  of  this  is  to 
allow  the  owner  an  easy  inspection  of  his 
fowl.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  however, 
for  the  care  of  the  birds  themselves,  and 
apart  from  the  owner’s  comfort,  this  ad¬ 
ditional  space  had  better  be  given  over  to 
the  flock.  What  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  chicken  house  is  a  dry  location. 
Dampness  must  be  avoided,  not  only  in 
the  building  but  out  of  it,  and  elevated  and 
well  drained  ground  for  the  site  of  the 
chicken  house  is  of  prime  importance. 

In  spite  of  the  general  use  of  concrete 
for  the  floor,  this  is  not  desirable  except 
as  a  means  of  keeping  out  the  rats.  The 
floor  of  the  pen  itself  is  best  of  wood, 
elevated  above  the  concrete  floor,  18  in. 
or  2  ft.  This  gives  a  circulation  of  air 
beneath  the  pen  and  affords  sufficient 
space  to  allow  a  dog  to  catch  any  rat  seek¬ 
ing  shelter  there.  Such  floors  are  drier 
than  any  other  type. 

All  the  doors  in  the  pens  and  yards 
should  be  of  the  double-swing  variety,  the 
same  hinge  being  used  as  that  for  a  but¬ 
ler’s  pantry  door;  this  hinge  permits  the 


No- Rim  -  Cut  Tires 
10 %  Oversize 


No  Petty  Saving 

Goodyear  tires  have  become,  in  late  years,  the  greatest 
sensation  in  Tiredom. 

They  far  outsell  all  others.  The  demand  has  multiplied 
so  fast  that  last  year’s  sales  exceeded  our  previous  12  years 
put  together.  This  has  not  come  about,  as  you  must 
know,  through  any  petty  saving. 


We  Did  This 

We  brought  out  the  No-.Rim-Cut 
tire,  which  we  still  control. 

With  old-type  tires,  rim-cutting 
ruined  23  per  cent.  This  new-type  tire 
wiped  out  that  loss  completely. 

Its  10  per  cent,  oversize,  with  the 
average  car,  adds  25  per  cent,  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together  have 
saved  tire  users  a  good  many  million 
dollars. 

Also  This 

We  compared,  by  actual  mileage,  240 
formulas  and  fabrics  to  learn  which 
served  the  best. 

We  compared _ 

by  mileage,  every 
material,  every 
method  and 
process. 

We  devised 
machines  which 
give  to  every  inch 
of  every  layer  ex¬ 
actly  equal  ten- 


We  employ  a  curing  process,  very 
unusual.  It  adds  to  our  cost  this  year 
about  one  million  dollars — just  to  add 
more  mileage. 

And  we  spend  each  year,  in  learning 
ways  to  better  tires,  about  $100,000. 

That  Is  Why 

That  is  why  the  Goodyear  tire  holds 
top  place  in  Tiredom.  Legions  of  men 
have  proved  by  meters  its  immense 
economy. 

You  can  prove  it  in  the  same  de¬ 
cisive  way.  You  can  see  that  these 
tires  can’t  rim-cut.  You  can  see  the 
oversize.  And  you  can  see  by  mileage 
figures  what  they  save  on  upkeep. 

_  Do  this.  The 

savings  are  too 
big  to  miss. 


AKRON.  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  Book 
14th-year  edition. 
It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize 
on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities.  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

(1095) 


Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Heavy  Chair,  $4.00 


Rustic  Cedar 
Furniture 

Send  for  catalogue 

Jersey  Keystone  Wood  Co. 
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Never  mind  what  the  old  home  was  BUILT  of — you  can 

PUT  A  CYPRESS  SLEEPING  PORCH  ON  IT 

and  by  this  use  of  “The  Wood  Eternal”  enhance  your  property  value  by  a  touch  of 
modern  art,  and  guarantee  the  health  and  add  to  the  joys  of  your  family  by  adopting  this 
vital  doctrine  of  modern  hygiene,  without  injury  to  the  sentiment  of  the  old  place  and 
at  a  cost  you’d  hardly  notice.  We  have  six  special  designs.  Yours  on  request,  FREE, 


Do  You  Live  Here? 

You  know  that  style 
of  bow  window  — 
with  a  tin  roof  and  a 
railing — but  not  big 
enough  to  get  out  on? 

GET  VOL.  35.  FREE 


and  see  just  what  to 
do  to  fix  it  up  like  this. 


Or  Does  This  Fit  Better? 
Cut  two  extra  windows 
on  the  first  floor,  put 
in  diamond  panes  (in 
Cypress  sash)  and  you'll 
shortly  produce  this. 

ASK  FOR  THAT  VOL.  35 


and  you’ll  find  Full  Detail 
Plans  and  Specifications. 


Or  This  Classic  Loggia  ? 
How  this  chaste,  yet  rich 
entrance  would  embellish 
the  old  brick  homestead  (or 
the  woodenone)!  Every  stick 
of  it  Cypress  —  of  course. 

IT’S  IN  VOL.  35 


with  Specifications  and 
Complete  Working  Drawings. 


ABOVE  ARE  BUT  THREE  OF  THE  SIX  THAT  ARE  FREE 

in  the  internationally  famous  (fact)  Vol.  35  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY 
- — the  Authoritative  and  Indispensable  Reference  Work  for  all  well-ordered  Home 
Builders.  The  plans  and  specifications  are  ample  for  any  carpenter  to  build  from— 
or  for  you  if  you  can  swing  a  hammer  and  take  a  day  or  two  off.  Balcony  designs 
for  any  style  of  structure.  All  were  designed  to  our  order  by  eminent  architects  none 
is  for  sale  in  anv  form — all  are  yours  with  our  compliments.  “WRITE  TONIGHT.” 


Ovt-of-Door  Time  Now-Better  Also  ask  For  Vol  •  28  cypress  Trellises  &  arbors-20  designs 


_ 


■ 

_ 


When  planning  a  Mansion,  a  Bungalow,  a  Farm,  a  Sleeping-Porch  or  just  a  Fence,  remember — "With  CYPRESS  you  EU1LD  BUT  ONCE/* 
Let  our  “ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT”  help  YOU.  Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

1210  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER’S. 


IE  HE  HASN’T  IT.  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY 


P.  Sarti,  G.  Lucchesi 
<&  Co. 

- IMPORTERS  OF 

Italian  Marbles  for  Hall  and 
Garden,  Lines,  Fountains, 
Sphinxes,  Tables,  Benches, 
Pedestals.  Columns,  Statues, 
Mantel  Pieces,  Vases,  Etc. 

Orders  taken  for  special  designs  in 
Plastic  and  Marble  Reproductions 

-  SHOWROOMS  - 

113  East  34th  St;,  iHew-York 


The  Clothes  Line  Without  a  Splinter 

No  sharp  points  to  scratch,  no  edges  to  chafe 
the  hands  and  the  clothes  as  in  ordinary 


CLOTHES  LINE 

A  solid  braided  cotton  cord,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  stain  the  clothes 
or  chafe  them.  Lasts  as  long  as  a  dozen 
cheap  lines.  50  feet,  30  cents;  75  feet,  45 
cents;  ^  100  feet,  60  cents.  Look  for  the 
npme  “  Silver  Lake  ”  on  the  hank. 

Silver  Lake  is  th  e  accepted  standard  in  U.  S. 
Gove.nraent  blaided  cord  specifications. 
Sold  by  most  'dealers  or  direct  from  us,  prepaid 
‘wr  receipt*  of  fries*  c  W  rite  for  free  sample . 
Silver  Lake  Gc.r,  .Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OriginStrrt  of  £olid  Braided  Cord. 


door  to  be  pushed  open  from  either  side 
and  when  released  to  immediately  swing 
back  into  position.  Doors  2  ft.  wide  and 
6  ft.  high  are  large  enough  for  the  aver¬ 
age  problem.  The  windows  should  be 
numerous  on  all  sides,  and  blinds,  like 
those  usually  prescribed  for  the  cow  barn, 
are  desirable  during  the  summer.  The 
protection  of  the  fowl  in  winter  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  curtain  enclosing  the  roosts  is  a 
good  thing,  but  a  little  heat  throughout 
the  entire  house  is  probably  better,  though 
this  should  mean  more  ventilation,  not 
less.  In  the  killing-room  a  dozen  small 
coops  are  placed  in  which  to  confine  the 
chickens  preparatory  to  that  operation. 
All  roosts,  nests,  etc.,  should  be  removable 
for  easy  cleaning.  All  dust  projections 
should  be  eliminated,  and  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  whitewash  for  interior  finish  is  as 
good  as  anything.  The  plans  of  the 
Brokaw  chicken  house  were  designed  to 
meet,  if  possible,  all  objections.  Skylights 
were  put  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  roof 
to  give  additional  sunshine  in  the  pens  in 
the  winter  and  also  to  afford  better  venti¬ 
lation  at  all  times.  In  the  front  of  each 
pen  is  a  door  2  ft.  4  in.  wide,  the  remain¬ 
ing  space  being  taken  up  by  a  large  win¬ 
dow  ;  the  sash,  divided  in  the  center,  is 
arranged  to  open  in  half  or  entire.  By 
this  means  the  chicken  house  may  be  read¬ 
ily  converted  into  the  “Open  Front”  type 
— from  all  accounts  a  very  good  one.  By 
closing  all  the  windows  and  doors,  it  may 
he  made  at  once  into  the  tightest  kind  of  a 
“Tight  Front”  type — from  all  accounts  a 
very  bad  one.  but  still  desired  by  some. 
The  north  wall  is  well  ventilated  by  good- 
sized  windows,  which  should  be  left  open 
throughout  the  summer,  though  they  sel¬ 
dom  are.  The  usual  manner  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  roosts  and  nests  is  shown  in  the 
center  of  page  483.  the  nests  and  the  drop¬ 
ping-boards  being  accessible  from  the  pas¬ 
sageway.  Below  it  is  a  photograph  of  the 
interior. 

For  the  small  plant  the  commercial  out¬ 
door  brooder  is  the  best.  For  the  larger 
scheme  the  brooder  building  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  structure,  and  the  plan  shown  at  the 
top  (right)  of  page  483  illustrates  the 
usual  type.  The  important  thing  in  the 
brooder  house  is  to  separate  completely 
the  cellar  for  the  incubators  from  the  cel¬ 
lar  in  which  is  placed  the  boiler.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  the  coal  gas  escaping 
from  the  boiler  and  the  fumes  of  imperfect 
combustion  are  harmful  to  the  hatching 
egg.  An  independent,  well-ventilated  cel¬ 
lar,  which  shall  have  no  entrance  except 
through  the  outside  air,  must  be  provided 
for  the  incubators.  In  the  plan,  this  cellar 
is  under  the  end  of  the  building.  The  store 
room  is  a  very  desirable  room  to  be  had 
in  connection  with  either  the  chicken  or 
brooder  house.  In  connection  with  the 
chicken  houses  at  Skylands,  a  separate 
storage  shed  has  been  provided.  For  the 
chicken  farm  a  good-sized  storage  place  is 
necessary  for  outdoor  brooders  and'  hovers 
which  are  out  of  season,  to  say  nothing  of 
extra  coops  and  shipping-boxes  and  that 
inevitable  accumulation  of  things  which 
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though  hardly  fit  for  use  seem  yet  too 
valuable  to  be  thrown  away.  Such  a 
building  at  once  protects  them  from  the 
weather  and  keeps  them  out  of  sight. 


Laying  Out  the  Flower  Garden 

HE  initial  step  toward  laying  out  a 
flower  garden  is  to  make  up  your 
mind  not  as  to  the  kind  that  you  want  but 
the  kind  that  you  ought  to  have.  Although 
this  sounds  heart-breaking,  it  is  not  so  bad 
after  all;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  adjusting 
the  mental  attitude. 

Of  course,  the  kind  of  garden  that  you 
ought  to  have  is  the  one  that  is  best  in  the 
■circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  as  has 
already  been  said,  it  should  bear  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  house.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  house  wholly  impossible,  or  only 
half-way  bad,  ought  to  have  those  qualities 
duplicated  in  the  garden ;  nothing  could  be 
more  senseless  than  that.  It  does  mean 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  harmony,  if 
not  actual  correspondence,  of  character. 
True,  there  might  easily  be  the  sort  of 
planning  that  would  so  violate  the  garden 
as  to  shut  it  out  completely  from  any  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  house.  This  would  satisfy  the 
passerby  and  your  neighbor  ;  but  how  about 
you  ?  Do  you  not  want  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  certain  homogeneity  of  atmosphere? 
Well,  you  ought  to  if  you  do  not.  If  the 
house  is  not  right  architecturally,  strive  to 
■conceal  its  defects  by  beginning  the  gar¬ 
den  there,  so  to  speak.  Sometimes  a  single 
vine  or  a  few  shrubs  or  evergreens  will 
•chasten  architecture  wonderfully,  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  to  bridge  the  house 
with  the  garden. 

An  Italian  villa  would  better  have  an 
Italian  garden,  a  Georgian  house  a  formal 
design  of  the  English  type,  a  rambling 
farmhouse  an  old-fashioned  layout  of  no 
set  form,  a  house  built  on  rocky  ground  a 
rock  garden,  and  so  on.  This  is  speaking 
broadly ;  in  actual  practice,  so  far  as  the 
average  place  of  moderate  size  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  idea  is  not  so  much  a  garden 
that  is  technically  accurate  for  its  class  as 
one  that  in  its  lines,  or  some  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature,  suggests  that  class.  Nor,  as 
has  previously  been  said,  is  there  any  need 
of  its  going  by  this,  that  or  the  other 
name ;  it  may  have  a  dominant  Italian  note 
in  the  broad  view,  as  seen  with  the  house, 
but  at  close  range  reveal  such  a  variety  of 
adapted  touches  that  it  can  be  called  only 
the  garden. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  fear  that  this 
limitation  of  plans  will  be  a  serious  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  expression  of  individual  pref¬ 
erence  ;  the  combinations  that  can  be 
worked  out  are  endless.  The  real  lim¬ 
itations  enter  when  decision  must  further 
depend  on  climate,  soil,  exposure  to  sun 
and  wind  and  whether  the  house  is  occu¬ 
pied  at  all  seasons,  not  to  mention  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  time.  All  these  things  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  considered  well. 

Time,  that  is  to  say  the  amount  of  leis- 


When  a  flood  sweeps  over  a  vast 
area,  desolating  the  cities  and  towns 
which  lie  in  its  course,  the  appeal 
for  assistance  gets  a  unanimous  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  whole  country. 

With  all  commercial  and  social 
order  wiped  out,  an  afflicted  com¬ 
munity  is  unable  to  do  for  itself.  It 
must  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
the  nation  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

In  such  an  emergency,  the  tele¬ 
phone  gives  its  greatest  service 
when  it  carries  the  voice  of  distress 


to  the  outside  world,  and  the  voice 
of  the  outside  world  back  to  those 
suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time,  the  near¬ 
est  telephone  connected  and  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Bell  System  affords  instant 
communication  with  distant  places. 

And  always  the  Bell  System,  with 
its  extensive  resources  and  reserve 
means,  is  able  to  restore  its  service 
promptly,  and  in  facilitating  the 
work  of  rebuilding,  performs  one 
of  its  highest  civic  functions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Cente  jf  the  System 


fgl. 

A  COUNTRY  HOME  OWNER  once  said:  “If  I 
were  to  build  again,  I  would  first  plan  for  water; 
all  I  could  get,  at  high  pressure;  then  I  would  lay 
out  my  grounds,  and  build  my  house  to  suit.” 

All  prospective  home  owners  should  find  out  how  logical 
Corcoran  Tank  Towers  are  for  the  country  home,  and 
all  present  home  owners  should  learn  how  simply  and 
economically  a  Corcoran  Tank  Tower  could  be  installed 
to  supply  their  present  home. 

X 

Let  CORCORAN  submit  estimate  of  complete 
cost,  including  designing  material  and  construction. 

A.  J.  CORCORAN,  Inc.,  17  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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CANOPY  SETTEE 

You  can  buy  this  famous  Rustic  piece 
from  the  original  designer  and  maker 

F.  O.  B.  Toms  River,  N.  J.  $20 


Weight 
about 
300  lbs. 
Ships  in  two 
sections. 
Easily 
set  up. 
Water-proof 
roof. 

Wide  arms 
can  be  used 
for  plant 
boxes. 

Seats  four 
persons. 
Almost  a 
house. 

V  6"  long, 

V  6"  high, 

4'  2"  deep. 
Made  of 
Jersey  Cedar 
with 

Laurel  trim. 


No.  1 


No.  2 


No.  3 


Rustic  Cedar  'WREN  HOUSES  by  Parcel  Post,  pre¬ 
paid.  Your  choice  for  $1.25,  three  for  $3.50. 

Order  now.  It  is  not  too  late.  You  will  be  sure  to 
have  tenants  seeking  a  place  for  their  second  brood. 
These  Houses  are  an  ornament  to  your  place,  and  an 
object  of  interest  the  year  round,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  have  them  in  place  for  next  season. 

We  expect  to  be  over  this  rush  in  June  and  able  to 
wait  on  you  promptly.  , 

We  are  about  to  put  a  Sparrow  trap  on  the  market. 
A  Parcel  Post  scheme  too. 


THE  CRESCENT  CO. 


Box  252,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Coldweil 

T  -ft  jr 

Lawn  -  Mowers 


■■■1 


A  Coldweil  Motor  L.awn  Mower  on  John  'D.  Rockefeller’s  estate,  Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Coldweil  California 

1855  1915 

In  1855  Thomas  Coldweil  built  the  first  Lawn  Mower  ever  made  in  America. 
The  Coldweil  Lawn  Mower  Company  has  been  building  lawn  mowers — better 
and  better — ever  since.  That  is  why 

Coldweil  Lawn  Mowers 

Hand,  Horse  and  Motor— are  to  be  used  exclusively  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  at 
San  Francisco,  in  1915. 

The  managers  of  this  great  exposition  wisli  to  show  the  world  the  best  that 
America  can  produce  in  every  line. 

In  the  Lawn  Mower  line  they  choose  Coldweil  from  all  the  rest. 

So,  in  previous  years,  did  the  managers  of  the  Big  Fairs  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Buffalo  and  elsewhere. 

No  other  Lawn  Mower  on  the  market  has  ever  received  such  high  and  consistent 
endorsement. 

“Always  use  the  BEST.  The  BEST  is  the  cheapest. 

Coldweil  Lawn  Mowers  are  the  BEST.” 

Made  in  150  different  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  every  need.  Ask  about  our  patent 
Demountable  Cutters  for  Horse  and  Hand  Mowers.  Full  description  on  request, 
with  free  booklet  on  the  practical  Care  of  Lawns.  Write  today. 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  Chicago 


ure  at  one’s  disposal,  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  It  takes  time  not  only  to  make 
a  .garden,  but  to  maintain  and  enjoy  it. 
The  moment  that  the  garden  uses  up  more 
time  than  can  be  given  to  it  comfortably, 
it  gets  beyond  its  province — play  becomes 
work.  And  a  flower  garden  is  no  place 
for  drudgery.  Figure  out  then  how  much 
time  you  can  spend,  comfortably,  not 
merely  during  the  season  just  in  sight  but 
for  at  least  a  few  years  to  come ;  and  cut 
your  garden  cloth  accordingly. 

Climate  is  safely  disposed  of  only  by  the 
elimination  of  all  but  the  really  depend¬ 
able  flowers,  remembering  always  that  in 
some  places  hot,  dry  summers  are  as 
much  of  a  problem  as  severely  cold  win¬ 
ters  in  others.  Soil  disadvantages  can  be 
remedied  wherever  expense  does  not  stand 
in  the  way.  Winds  and  the  force  of  the 
summer  sun  are  broken  by  the  planting  of 
shrubs  and  vines.  Little  or  no  sun  is 
harder  to  get  around,  though  the  last  re¬ 
sort  of  a  shady  garden  is  far  from  being 
one  to  be  altogether  deplored ;  sometimes 
such  a  garden  is  a  place  of  genuine  de- 

Hght. 

All  this  figuring  out  what  is  best  to  be 
done  is  prime  mental  sport  for  long  win¬ 
ter  evenings.  Those  are  rare  times  for  the 
planning  of  gardens — when  the  fire  burns 
bright  and  you  can  sit  and  think,  devise 
and  revise,  with  the  comfortable  feeling 
that  spring  is  still  well  in  the  future — that 
there  will  be  no  call  to  dig  on  the  morrow. 

Hurry,  indeed,  is  the  last  thing  to  enter 
into  the  planning  of  the  garden.  Much 
has  to  be  thought  out,  and  thought  out 
means  threshed  out  until  there  is  a  clean 
winnowing  of  the  impractical  from  the 
practical. 

Preliminaries  out  of  the  way,  the  paper 
stage  of  the  game  passes  from  memo¬ 
randa  into  the  definite  form  of  a  plan  to 
scale.  Blessings  on  the  man  who  invented 
cross-ruled  paper;  with  it  laying  out  a 
garden  is  child’s  play,  even  for  the  un- 
mathematical  mind.  This  paper  comes  in 
sheets  17x14  in.,  and  is  ruled  in  little 
squares  that  run  thirty-six  to  the  square 
inch.  The  squares  may  be  called  any  con¬ 
venient  unit  from  a  square  foot  up,  and  if 
one  sheet  of  paper  is  not  large  enough, 
two  or  more  may  be  pasted  together. 

With  a  steel  tape,  if  you  can  get  hold  of 
one,  take  measurements  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  entire  home  grounds  and  the  base 
lines  of  the  house  and  any  other  buildings. 
Then  get  the  distance  of  the  house  from 
the  boundaries  and  locate  by  further  meas¬ 
urements  all  existing  roads,  paths,  trees, 
shrubs  and  borders.  Having  decided  on 
your  unit,  transfer  these  measurements  to 
the  cross-ruled  sheet  and  you  have  a  plan 
of  the  place  all  ready  for  laying  out  the 
garden  by  exact  scale.  This  plan  would 
better  settle  only  the  location  and  size  of 
the  garden. 

A  large  plan  of  the  garden  in  detail 
should  then  go  on  a  separate  sheet,  this  to 
be  a  working  scheme  for  planting.  Here 
it  will  sometimes  be  found  very  conve¬ 
nient  to  call  every  six  squares  each  way  a 
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If  you  are  too  far 
from  a  lighting 
plant 

You  can  light 
your  home  with 
the  Aplco  System 


There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of  going 
without  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  electric 
light;  you  can  install  the  complete  Aplco  system  and 
furnish  electricity  for  any  number  of  lights  up  to 
twenty  16-c.p.as  well  as  power  for  small  machinery. 

The  Aplco  Electric  Lighting  System 

is  the  most  compact  and  convenient  outfit  made. 
It  weighs  only  360  pounds;  occupies  a  floor  space 
of  21  x  38  inches— 30  inches  high.  The  price  of 
dynamo,  switchboard,  battery  and  gasoline  engine, 
(1M  horse  power),  complete  on  one  base,  is  $200. 
Only  two  wires  to  connect. 

You  will  want  to  know  more  about  this  splendid 
system  by  which  you  can  not  only  light  your  house, 
but  your  stables,  garage,  milk  house  and  all  other 
outbuildings.  If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  send 
you  a  special  circular  which  will  provide  for  the 
details  you  need  to  know. 


The  Apple  Electric  Co. 

84  Canal  Street,  Dayton, Ohio 


yard,  which  gives  plenty  of  space  for  num¬ 
bers  or  other  designations. 

All  borders  should  be  not  less  than  four 
feet  in  width ;  six  is  better,  and  they  may 
be  run  up  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  if  there  is 
access  from  both  sides.  Three  feet  is  a 
good  average  width  for  a  path,  but  if 
growth  is  eventually  to  fall  over  both 
sides  allow  another  foot. 

Straight  lines  depend  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  formality  that  is  to  enter  into 
the  plan.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
considered  as  the  means  of  saving  work. 
Every  variation  from  straight  lines  calls 
for  more  labor  of  maintenance,  as  well  as 
construction,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
multiplicity  of  beds  and  borders  in  a  lay¬ 
out.  The  time  to  think  of  both  things  is 
when  the  paper  plan  is  taking  shape. 

At  this  point,  too,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  laying  out  a  garden  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  you  are  binding 
yourself  to  do  all  the  work  designated 
before  the  next  summer  has  flown.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  any  layout 
of  size  or  one  of  complexity,  the  better 
way  is  to  make  only  a  start  the  first  year. 
If,  as  is  again  and  again  the  case,  the 
start  is  a  wrong  one,  it  will  be  the  more 
quickly  remedied. 

Suppose  the  garden  scheme  to  be  a  bor¬ 
dered  path  leading  down  to  a  parterre 
plot.  Plant  only  the  path  border  the  first 
spring  and  let  the  remainder  simmer  until 
autumn — when  it  can  be  made  ready  for 
planting  the  following  year.  This  is  not 
altogether  a  question  of  dividing  the  labor, 
though  that  is  important  enough ;  you 
learn  a  lot  as  you  proceed  with  the  work, 
and  the  final  shaping  of  the  plan  will  be 
easier  as  well  as  more  satisfactory  for  the 
experience.  If  it  is  convenient  to  make 
ready  the  parterre  plot  the  first  spring, 
fill  it  up  with  annuals  as  a  temporary 
measure. 

Greater  restraint  than  this  may  be  ex¬ 
ercised,  and  it  is  good  advice  to  follow 
where  pretty  nearly  everything  is  to  be 
learned  about  plants — color  value,  foliage 
effect,  manner  of  growth,  hardiness  in  a 
given  locality  and  the  season  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  bloom.  These  things  are  best 
learned  by  doing  all  the  initial  planting  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place  like  one  end  of 
the  vegetable  garden.  Lay  out  long  beds 
about  six  feet  wide  and  grow  your  flowers 
there  for  a  season,  or  even  two  or  three — 
until  you  feel  competent  to  handle  them 
with  intelligence.  Plant  in  transverse 
rows,  wide  enough  apart  to  use  a  hoe, 
where  rapid  increase  of  hardy  stock  is  de¬ 
sired  and  in  small  groups  to  experiment 
as  to  color  combinations  and  other  effects. 
It  takes  courage  and  patience  to  do  this, 
but  it  pays  in  the  end. 

These  are  more  thoughts  for  winter 
evenings.  Meanwhile  the  paper  plan  is 
only  an  outline  of  boundaries.  The  fill¬ 
ing  in  of  the  details  is  simple  or  complex 
according  to  the  variety  of  plants  used 
and  the  character  of  the  color  scheme. 

Apply  a  thin  wash  of  water  color  to  the 
sections  devoted  to  the  different  plants 
before  the  letters  and  numbers  are  put  on ; 


ORIENTAL 
RUG  SKEPTICISM 


accounts  for  my  being  in  business.  I 
bought  several  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  rugs  for  myself  before  I  felt  able 
to  buy  wisely.  Now  I  buy  more  gem 
rugs  than  any  ten  men  in  America.  I 
offer  you  honest  pieces  at  honest  prices. 

Rug  list  sent  upon  request,  and  rugs 
prepaid  for  approval. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.  S.  A  ,  Retired 
181  CAYUGA  STREET,  SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Homemakers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Beal 
of  Cornell  University. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up- 
to-date  methods  and  practice  are 
in  demand  for  the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape 
Gardening  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  have  the 
pleasantest  homes. 

250  page  Catalog  free. 

Prof.  Beal.  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  226,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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rHE  finish  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  features  to  consider  in  . 

selecting  paints  and  varmsnes— BUT — do  not  overlook  the  import  i 

ant  matter  of  a  lasting  finish.  _  To  secure  a  satisfactory  finish  the 
quality  of  each  preceding  coat  is  as  important  a.s  the  finishing  coat. 

A.  1’.  PAINTS  assure  a  proper  foundation  and  a  lasting  finish. 

A.  P.  PAINTS  A.  P.  FLATLAN  (Flat  wall  finish) 

A.  P.  Products  are  a  Standard  of  Perfection 

,TLAS  PAINT  COMPANY,  101  York 


See  Sweets  Catalog.  Pages  1780-1781. 


FLEX-A-TILE 

Asphalt  s  Shingles 

made  of  solid  asphalt  beautifully 
surfaced  with  chipped  slate  or 
granite  in  natural  colors  of  rich 
red  or  green. 

Make  a  wonderfully  attractive 
roof  and  one  that  lasts  as  long 
as  the  house  stands. 

Easy  to  apply — not  expensive 
— and  very  distinctive. 

Used  effectively  for  both  sid¬ 
ing  and  roofing  in  contrasting 
colors. 

Be  sure  to  send 
for  free  sample 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 
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For  Better 
Greener  Lawns 
Use 

Alphano  Humus 

It  Can  Be  Applied 
At  Any  Time 

—  It  Is  Odorless  — 

WTfEN  thickly  spread  on  your 
lawns  and  raked  in  (not  raked 
off  as  with  stable  fertilizers) 
it  will  promptly  stimulate  the  grass, 
keeping  it  green  all  through  the  hot 
months,  and  continue  to  furnish  it 
with  plant  food  for  a  surprisingly 
long  time — years  in  fact. 

It  is  not  a  chemical  mixture  that 
stimulates  the  roots  for  only  a  short 
period.  Nor  does  it  leach  away  with 
the  first  rain.  It  is  nature’s  own  make 
of  plant  food.  A  natural  deposit  of 
decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
that’s  been  thousands  of  years  in  the 
making.  We  dig  and  prepare  it  in  a 
dry  powdered  form  for  immediate  use. 

Being  odorless,  it  will  not  attract 
flies,  and  is  in  every  way  entirely 
sanitary  and  as  little  objectionable  to 
handle  as  any  garden  loam. 

Order  some.  Use  it  freely,  all  sum¬ 
mer  long. 

The  price  is  so  reasonable  you  can 
afford  to. 

5  bags,  $5.  By  the  ton,  512  (F.  O. 

B.‘  Alphano,  N.  J.)  Special  price  on 
carloads. 

Send  for  Humus  Book.  It  explains 
about  Humus  in  general  and  Alphano 
Humus  in  particular. 

AtpKano  Humus  Co, 

938  Whitehall  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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the  indication  will  be  all  the  clearer.  In 
the  final  stage  it  is  advisable  to  color  the 
entire  plan,  using  green  for  all  grass  plots 
and  brown,  gray  or  brick  color  for  the 
paths,  according  to  the  material. 

Catalogues  begin  to  come  along  in  Jan¬ 
uary  ;  so  that  these  may  be  gone  through 
and  the  selection  of  plants  and  seeds  made 
as  the  work  of  planning  progresses.  Early 
decision  and  early  placing  of  orders  is 
wise ;  you  get  the  pick  of  the  stock,  which 
sometimes  runs  out  altogether  before  the 
late-comers  have  been  heard  from.  There 
is  no  danger  that  early  orders  will  be 
shipped  too  soon ;  they  merely  take  prec¬ 
edence.  H.  S.  Adams 


Lawn-Soils  and  Lawns 


AT  THE  time  of  the  year  when  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  cities  and  suburbs  are 
looking  at  their  lawns  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
pairing  them  for  the  winter  and  summer 
months,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches  to  see  if  there  are  any  bricks,  tin 
cans,  boards  and  other  coarse  building 
debris.  The  Bureau  of  Soils,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  in 
a  Farmers'  Bulletin  that  the  reason  that 
grass  does  not  thrive  well  on  the  average 
city  lawn  is  that  the  majority  of  them  have 
a  filler  of  this  kind  of  rubbish,  and  of 
course,  grass  will  not  grow  on  such  unfer¬ 
tile  material. 

“A  lawn  is  the  accompaniment  of  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  man  to  beautify  the 
surroundings  of  his  abiding  place,”  says 
the  bulletin.  “The  great  increase  of  inter¬ 
est  in  suburban  and  rural  life  has  caused 
a  corresponding  increase  of  interest  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  making  and 
maintenance  of  lawns.  Suburban  rail¬ 
ways,  the  extension  of  electric  lines  into 
the  country,  and  the  return  of  man  to 
natural  ways  of  living  are  all  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  growing  interest  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  lawn  making. 

“In  general  a  lawn  should  be  beautiful, 
and  it  should  be  useful.  Its  beauty  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  contour  of  the  land,  the 
color  and  texture  of  the  grass  and  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  turf.  The  use  of  the  lawn 
is  to  provide  a  suitable  setting  for  archi¬ 
tectural  adornment  and  landscape  planting. 
Every  device  should  be  employed  when 
working  with  small  areas  of  ground  to 
give  the  lawn  as  great  extent  as  possible. 
The  buildings  should  be  well  back,  the 
foundation  not  too  high,  and  the  grading 
of  the  ground  should  be  slightly  convex 
— that  is,  a  gently  convex,  rolling  surface 
from  the  base  of  the  foundation  to  the 
street  line,  rather  than  concave. 

“Bricks,  flat  tins,  boards  and  other 
coarse  building  debris  found  in  nearly  all 
small  lawns  in  the  city  are  very  detrimental 
to  the  proper  movement  of  soil  fluid.  The 
downward  movement  of  water  is  not  seri¬ 
ously  impeded  by  such  materials ;  it  is 
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probably  facilitated.  The  moisture  moves 
downward  until  it  encounters  a  brick,  for 
instance,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
inches  below  the  soil  level.  The  water 
meets  with  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  the 
edge  of  the  brick  and  then  goes  nearly 
straight  downward,  thus  leaving  the  soil 
immediately  below  the  brick  unsupplied 
from  this  new  water  influx.  Now,  when 
the  opposite  movement  of  soil  fluid  begins 
the  water  moves  upward  until  it  encoun¬ 
ters  the  brick,  and  the  soil  immediately 
above  the  brick,  which  has  in  the  meantime 
dried  out,  remains  unsupplied  with  mois¬ 
ture,  so  that  the  grass  suffers  and  dries 
out  during  a  critical  dry  spell.  Bad  spots 
in  small  city  lawns  are  more  often  than  not 
found  to  be  due  to  some  such  impediment 
to  the  movement  of  capillary  water. 

“A  lawn  soil  should  have  a  good  supply 
of  moisture  at  all  times.  Jt  should  be  able 
to  take  care  of  excess  during  the  wet  sea¬ 
son  by  drainage  and  during  the  dry  season 
be  able  to  supply  stored-up  moisture  from 
its  depths.  This  adequate  water  supply  is 
the  principal  factor  in  grass  growth  and 
the  one  most  difficult  to  control  in  a  poor 
soil.  It  is  more  important  than  any  added 
fertilizer,  and  cannot  be  compensated  for 
by  the  addition  of  any  amount  or  kind  of 
chemical  plant  food.  All  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  lawn  soils,  their  texture,  selection 
and  manipulation  have  been  made  with  one 
end  in  view — the  creating  and  maintaining 
of  an  adequate  water  supply  in  as  natural 
a  manner  as  possible.  If  this  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  maintained  effectually  by  a  normal 
soil,  the  natural  processes  which  go  hand 
in  hand  with  it,  such  as  proper  bacterial 
activity,  aeration  and  oxidation,  soil  sani¬ 
tation  and  the  supply  of  plant  food  gener¬ 
ally,  are  also  sufficient  for  a  healthy 
growth  of  good  greensward.” 

A  soil  well  adapted  to  lawns  should  con¬ 
sist  of  clay,  silt,  very  fine  sand,  medium 
sand,  coarse  sand  and  fine  gravel.  It  is 
this  difference  in  the  size  of  soil  particles 
and  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
present  in  soils  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
different  classes  of  agricultural  soils,  such 
as  the  clays,  clay  loams,  sands  and  sandy 
loams.  This  difference  determines  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  soil.  The  texture  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  important  factor  in  a  successful  lawn, 
as  it  has  a  very  marked  influence  on  the 
kind  of  grass  or  combination  of  grasses 
and  clovers  best  suited  to  the  soil ;  on  its 
ability  to  hold  sufficient  moisture  to  carry 
the  grass  through  a  prolonged  drought ; 
on  the  ease  of  establishing  good  natural 
drainage ;  on  the  account  of  aeration,  and 
on  other  requirements. 

The  clay  soil  usually  makes  very  strong 
lawn  soils,  giving  a  dense  sod.  The  clay 
loam  soils,  when  well  drained  and  care¬ 
fully  handled,  are  well  suited  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  excellent  greensward. 
The  silt  loam  soils  are  ideally  adapted  to 
lawn  making,  but  they  must  have  good 
drainage  and  be  liberally  supplied  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  The  loam  soils,  when  they 
have  good  drainage  and  contain  sufficient 
organic  matter,  will  maintain  good  lawns. 
The  coarse,  sandy  soils  are  unsuitable  for 
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BRUNSWICK  Household  ESESKi 

You  should  enjoy  the  cleanliness,  convenience  and  sanitation  of  this  economical,  easily 
operated  appliance.  You  will  have  no  trouble  keeping  a  constant  temperature  in 
your  refrigerators  and  making  all  the  pure  ice  you  need  for  table  use. 

Ask  for  Our  Literature 

and  see  how  simple  and  efficient  a  Brunswick  plant  is  and  how  much  comfort  your 
whole  household  will  get  from  it.  The  machine  you  buy  will  be  designed  for  your 
home  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

K  Drop  a  line  for  our  bulletin  to-day.  i 

Brunswick  Refrigerating  Company  w 

103  Jersey  Avenue 
Jj&Sr  New  Brunswick 

_  I2L  New  Jersey 


COMPRESSOR 


MOTOR 


V')  •  a .  m  issues  four  practical, 

biltmore  Nursery 

-  ilen  Flowers.”  "Flower¬ 
ing  Trees  and  Shrubs,  "The  Ins  Catalog”  and  "The  Biltmore 
Nursery  Catalog.”  Any  one  free. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY,  Box  1665,  BILTMORE,  N.  C 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 

Active  cold  air  circulation — Sanitary  linings. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY, 
593  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


You  Can  Have  This  Garden  THIS  YEAR 


Remember— You  make  your  selection  from  more  than  600  acres  of  choicest  nursery  products— 
from  our  own  gardens  shown  below,  which  have  been  growing  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  finest  collection  of  trees,  shrubbery  and  garden  plants  in  America;  all  hardy  and  old, 
well-established  growth’s. 

Remember— Our  expert  landscape  gardeners  plan  your  place  for  you,  selecting  plans  suitable 
\  to  soil  and  situation,  with  special  regard  to  immediate  and  permanent  effects. 

Remember—' \Ye  make  a  specialty  of  moving  and  planting  large  trees  and  shrubbery,  and 
furnish  from  our  nurseries  all  varieties  of  large  trees,  evergreens  and  conifers  to  screen  un¬ 
it  sightly  views  or  to  produce  woodland  effects. 

M  Everything  for  the 

H  7  |  •  .  '  |  • ; :  ;v  "A]  home  garden,  includ- 

" — """ — - -•  - — — ' — ing  fruit  trees,  berry 

bushes,  etc. 
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A Ay Sons  Company 
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from  lugging  and  wrestling  with  pails 
and  back-breaking  tubs.  We  know,  from 
repeated  tests,  that  a 


Douglas  Pneutank 
Provides  Cheap 
Running  Water 
Anywhere 

on  your  pleace.  The  pressure  can  al¬ 
ways  be  high  enough  to  throw  a  good 
stream  onto  your  ridge-board  of  house 
or  barn.  Learn  about  its  low  price ;  why 
it  is  easy  of  installation ;  why  it’s  simple 
to  handle  and  seldom  requires  repairs. 
Even  if  you  don’t  buy  this  season,  send 
for  the  catalogue  below  and  learn  about 
the  ideal  water  system  —  the  Douglas 
Pneutank.  A  postal  will  bring  it  quickly. 

W.  &.  B.  Douglas 


200  William  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Japan  Bamboo  Stakes 

Indispensable  for  staking  your 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Lilies,  Gladi¬ 
oli,  Roses,  Potplants,  etc. 

Last  a  number  of  years,  not  decaying  like 
wood  or  Southern  Swamp  Canes. 


Green  Colored 

50  IOO  250  500  1,000 

2  ft.  long . $0.35  $0.60  $1.50  $2.50  $4.50 

3  ft.  long . 45  .75  1-75  3--5  6.00 

4  ft.  long . 60  1. 00  2.50  4.00  7.50 

Natural  Color 

b  ft.  long . 60  1. 00  2.00  3.75  7.00 


For  staking  Dahlias,  Tomatoes, 
young  trees,  extra-heavy  Bam-  Doz.  50  100 

boo,  diam.  54  in.  up,  8  ft.  long.  . $  1.75  $6.00  $10.50 

Address:’^.  H.’BERGERJ&  CO.,  70  Warren  St..  NEW  YORK 


lawn  purposes,  although  certain  grasses 
will  grow  upon  them.  A  fair  lawn  may  be 
established  on  soils  of  the  fine  sandy  type 
by  paying  especial  attention  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soil  and  by  the  introduction 
of  manure  or  green  manure  together  with 
bone  phosphate  and  lime  in  some  cases  and 
copious  watering  during  the  dry  seasons. 
The  sandy  loam  soils  make  very  good 
lawns  when  well  drained  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  organic  matter. 

“Since  the  lawn  is  intended  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  of  the  decoration  of  the 
place,  its  endurance  or  span  of  life  is  of 
utmost  importance.  In  general,  grass 
seeds  are  small  and  the  surface  seed  bed 
for  the  reception  of  these  seeds  need  not 
be  more  than  one  inch  in  depth  ;  but  since 
the  grasses,  as  they  become  established, 
send  out  long,  lateral  feeding  roots,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  soil  area  available  for 
these,  plants  should  be  as  great  as  possible. 
This  object  can  only  be  obtained  by  deep 
cultivation  and  thorough  preparation  of  at 
•least  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  surface 
soil.  The  soil  to  this  depth  should  be 
made  rich  and  put  into  an  ideal  condition 
for  the  development  of  plant  roots. 

“Since  the  lawn  is  a  permanent  feature, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  the  soil  for 
the  reception  of  the  lawn  too  rich.  Stable 
manure  which  has  been  thoroughly  com¬ 
posted  and  rotted  and  which  is  as  free 
as  possible  from  detrimental  weed  seeds  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  material  to  use  in 
producing  the  desired  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Forty  to  sixty  loads  of  well-decomposed 
stable  manure  are  not  too  much  to  use 
upon  an  acre  of  land  designed  for  the 
greensward. 

“Not  all  grasses  are  adapted  to  lawn 
making.  Only  such  kinds  as  are  capable 
of  making  a  close  turf  are  ideal  for  lawns. 
Most  grasses  which  have  creeping  root 
stocks,  short  joints  and  produce  long,  nar¬ 
row  leaves  in  abundance  about  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  adapt  themselves  well  to  lawn 
making.  Besides  this,  a  desirable  lawn 
grass  possesses  a  pleasing  color,  which 
does  not  change  decidedly  from  season 
to  season,  is  drought-resistant,  responds 
quickly  to  a  change  of  conditions  from 
winter  to  spring,  and  bears  repeated  clip¬ 
pings  with  a  lawn  mower.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  these  grasses  are  exceedingly  ex¬ 
acting,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
list  of  such  grasses  a  comparatively  short 
and  meager  one. 

“In  procuring  seed  for  a  lawn,  too  great 
care  cannot  be  exercised.  Pure  seed,  of 
high  germination,  is  of  great  importance 
in  securing  a  good  stand  of  grass.  Pure 
seed  is  the  keynote  to  a  clean  lawn,  pro¬ 
vided  the  work  of  preparing  the  land  has 
been  efficiently  done.  Thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  involves  not  merely  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  soil  to  reduce  it  to  a 
proper  seed  bed,  but  the  use  of  weed-free 
manure  and  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
treatment  previous  to  preparing  for  the 
lawn  which  shall  serve  to  eradicate  weeds. 
Such  preparation,  coupled  with  pure  seed, 
should  give  a  satisfactory  stand  of  grass 
which  shall  need  only  the  usual  care  neces- 
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A  house  paint  that 
has  made  good 
for  47  years 


It  comes  ready  to  apply,  spreads 
easily,  holds  its  color,  wears  as  if 
it  were  part  of  the  house  itself. 

S  W  P  is  but  one  of  the  many 
Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and 
Varnishes  for  the  decoration 
and  preservation  of  the  home, 
shown  in  our 

Portfolio  of  Plans  for 
Home  Decoration 

This  portfolio  contains  twenty  plates  in  full 
colors  showing  ideal  color  schemes  for  the 
home,  both  outside  and  in.  It  tells  what 
finishes  to  use,  covering  every  point  of  home 
decoration,  from  the  treatment  of  the  roof 
to  the  smallest  detail  of  wall  finish  and  furni¬ 
ture.  It  is  decidedly  worth  sending  for — and 
it  is  free. 

Visit  our  Decorative  Departments: 

116  West  32nd  Street,  bet.  6th  and  7th  Avenues,  N.  Y.  City 
627  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
and  1101  People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Offices  And  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 

Sherwin- 

Williams 

Paints  £  Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.,  627  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FARR’S  DUTCH  BULBS 

Imported  for  You 

Holland’s  most  painstaking  bulb 
growers  reserve  their  finest  stock 
for  me.  These  first  selection  bulbs 
are  imported  to  your  individual 
order  only,  and  10%  discount  is 
allowed  on  orders  before  July  1. 
My  new  book,  "Farr's  Quality 
“  Bulbs."  lists  the  finest  of  daffodils,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  crocus,  iris  and  lilies,  including 
kinds  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere.  Sent  free  to 
you  who  desire  quality. 

Come  to  Wyomissing  to  See  the  Peonies 

Acres  on  acres  of  glorious  bloom,  rich  with  the 
warmth  of  myriad  glowing  colors.  Here,  from 
300  kinds,  you  can  select  your  own  favorites. 
Peonies  will  be  at  their  best  June  X  to  7.  when  I 
will  be  glad  to  meet  visitors.  Come  to  Wyomis¬ 
sing — let  me  know  when  to  meet  you. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR,  106.Garfie!d;Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 
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sary  to  maintain  a  lawn  after  it  is  once 
established.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
favor  of  securing  pure  seed,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  specially  selected  seed.  This  is,  of 
course,  of  considerable  importance  with 
light  seeds  like  bluegrass,  redtop  and 
seeds  of  the  bent  grasses.  In  the  case  of 
bluegrass,  select  seed  weighs  about  twenty- 
two  pounds  to  the  bushel,  while  the  ordi¬ 
nary  grade  of  bluegrass,  although  it  may 
be  called  pure,  averages  about  twelve 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 

“It  is  better  to  use  an  excessive  amount 
of  seed  and  allow  natural  selection  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  weak  specimens  rather  than  to 
seed  sparsely  with  the  hope  that  the  nat¬ 
ural  habits  of  the  plants  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  take  possession  of  the 
entire  area. 

“Bluegrass,  bent  grass  and  the  fescues, 
if  used  in  combination,  should  be  sown  at 
the  rate  of  three  to  five  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  Bluegrass,  if  used  alone,  should 
not  be  used  at  a  rate  less  than  fifty  pounds 
to  the  acre,  while  seventy  pounds  is  better. 
White  clover,  if  added  to  the  collection  of 
the  above-named  sorts,  should  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  peck  to  the  acre.  Upon 
sandy  or  gravelly  lands  and  in  spring  seed¬ 
ing,  white  clover  is  an  important  factor, 
because  it  germinates  quickly  and  covers 
the  ground,  affording  protection  and  pre¬ 
senting  an  attractive  appearance  earlier 
than  is  possible  by  the  use  of  other  grasses. 
White  clover,  too,  is  able  to  re-establish 
itself  very  quickly  after  periods  of  severe 
drought,  and  until  the  bluegrass,  redtop, 
bent  grass  and  fescues  become  thoroughly 
established  the  white  clover  will  usually 
be  in  the  ascendancy.  As  the  turf-form¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  other  grasses  become 
more  marked,  however,  the  white  clover 
will  gradually  disappear  and  give  place  to 
the  other  more  permanent  grasses.” 


The  Hundred  Per  Cent.  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  459) 

Try  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  hard 
crust  anywhere  in  the  garden  at  any  time ; 
it  is  much  easier  and  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  keep  going  over  it  and  over  it  with¬ 
out  any  thought  as  to  the  number  of  times 
than  to  let  the  weeds  get  ahead  of  you  or 
the  ground  get  hard,  when  you  will  find 
that  work  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
done  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  take  an 
hour  or  two. 

All  this  work  with  the  wheel-hoe  will  of 
course  take  care  only  of  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  vegetables ;  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  themselves  will  have  to 
be  broken  up  and  the  wheels  removed 
therefrom  by  the  fingers  or  a  small  hand 
weeder,  and  this  work  has  for  the  most 
part  to  be  done  on  the  hands  and  knees. 
By  following  the  above  suggestions  you 
can  reduce  this  work  to  a  minimum,  but 
only  if  you  are  prompt  with  what  there  is 


This  is  the  “Genuine  Economy”  House 

Below  is  a  residence  recently  completed  in  St.  Louis,  with  13-inch  solid 
brick  walls,  faced  all  around  with  ITy-tex  No.  508,  tile  roof,  copper  gutters,  cut  stone  sills 
and  trim,  and  other  details  in  keeping.  It  cost  $9875.00. 

The  contract  price  for  the  brickwork,  including 


Hy-tex  BricK 

and  labor,  was  $1465.00.  Tne  contract  bid  for  the  walls  as  if  built  of  frame  was  $1137.71. 
The  stone  sills  and  trim  in  the  brick  house  cost  $102.00,  making  the  excess  of  the  brick 
walls  over  frame  only  $429.29. 

Contract  bids  for  the  same  house  showed  the  excess  cost  of  brick  to  be  $610.19  in 
Indianapolis,  $671.29  in  Omaha,  $755.02  in  Philadelphia,  $771.70  in  Cleveland  and 
$855.00  in  Minneapolis.  The  average  excess  of  brick  in  these  representative  cities  was 
$682.08.  The  greatest  excess  of  brick  amounted  to  only  8.6%,  the  least  4.4%  and  the 
average  6.9%. 

Except  stone,  which  is  more  expensive  than  brick,  costs  of  all  other  forms  of  con¬ 
struction  lie  between  the  13-inch  solid  brick  wall  and  frame. 

The  slightly  higher  first-cost  of  the  Hy-tex  house  brings  with  it  savings  in  up-keep  and 
repairs,  fuel,  fire  insurance  premiums,  painting  and  other  fixed  charges,  making  Hy-tex  the 
genuinely  economical  building  material.  In  addition  the  Hy-tex  house  is  fire-safe,  beautiful  and 
durable. 

Our  new  booklet,  “Genuine  Economy  in  Home  Building,”  illustrated  in  colors,  takes  up  the 
elements  that  enter  into  building  economy  in  a  comprehensive  way.  Every  prospective  home¬ 
builder  should  have  it.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  to  cover  mailing  charges.  Sendi 

for  it  now.  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  G6  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Cincinnati,  0.;  Cleveland,  0.;  Davenport,  Iowa:  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Toledo,  0.;  Washington,  D.  C. 


Largest  Manufacturers' 
of  Face  Brick  in 
the  World. 


y*  A  mn  KILLED  BY  SCIENCE 

KA  lb  DAN  YSZ  VIRUS 

is  a  Bacteriological  Preparation 
AND  NOT  A  POISON — Harmless  to  Animals  other  than 
mouse-like  rodents.  Rodents  die  in  the  open.  For  a  smdl  house.  1 
tube,  75c:  ordinary  dwelling,  3  tubes,  $1.75;  larger  place — for  each 
5,000  sq.  ft.  floor  space  use  1  dozen,  $6.00.  Send  now. 

DANYSZ  VIRUS,  Limited,  72  Front  Street,  New  York 


The  May  issue  of  Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin  will  be 
devoted  to  vines,  roses,  hardy  garden  flowers  and 
evergreens  suitable  for  Summer  planting. 

Thomas  Meehan  and  Sons,  Box  40,  Germantown,  Phila. 


GET  RID  OF  SPARROWS -NATIVE  BIRDS  WILL  RETURN 


The  Dodson  Trap  catches  sparrows.  Successfull  everywhere.  One  man  writes:  “I  caught  between  75  to  100  sparrows  the  first 
day.”  This  trap  works  all  the  time.  Remove  birds  once  a  day.  Banish  the  quarrelsome  sparrow  and  attract  our  native  birds 
to  your  grounds.  Put  up  Dodson  Bird  Houses — designed  and  built  on  the  experience  of  17  years  study  of  birds. 


Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Folder 
About  Birds 


Dodson  Sparrow  Trap-- -Galvanized  wire.  36x18x12  inches. 
Price  including  receiving  box  S5.00  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 


Purple  Martin  House 

--3  stories  and  attic;  26 
rooms.  Price  S12,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago.  With  all-copper 
top,  S15.00. 

Bluebird  House---Solid 
oak,  cypress  shingles  and 
copper  coping  Price  S5, 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

House  for  Tree  or 
White-Bellied  Swallow 

- Cypress,  S3.00  (with  all- 

copper  top,  S4.00)  f.  o.  b 


Chicago.  Also  made  with 
two  compartments  for 
Wrens  or  for  Bluebirds. 
House  for  Great  Crest¬ 
ed  Flycatcher  —  Cy¬ 
press,  S3. 00,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 
(with  all-copper  Roof,  §4). 
Also  made  with  two  com¬ 
partments  for  Wrens  or  for 
Bluebirds.  4 

Wren  House— Solid'oak, 
cypress  shingles,  copper 
coping.  Price  S5.00  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago. 


JOSEPH  H.  DODSON — A  Director  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society — 991  Association  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill . 
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C.  W.  Short,  Jr.,  Architect. 


For  the  summer  home— the  most  harmonious  and  lasting  finish 

Of  all  homes,  the  mountain  camp  or  seaside  cottage,  should  be  entirely  natural  in  its 
color  scheme  and  harmonious  with  its  surroundings.  The  desired  effect  can  best  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  use  of  the  wood  browns  and  greens,  weather  gray,  and  the  many 
other  soft  artistic  shades  of 


n  Gjcter,  Wa£WZ0Ll 

JlJ 7  BROTHERS  6  d 


Bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  the  grain  and  Not  affected  by  intense  heat,  dampness  or 

preserve  the  natural  surface  of  the  wood.  salt  air.  The  high  grade  English  ground  colors 

Far  more  durable  than  paint  or  any  other  cannot  fade, 

stain.  For  interiors  use  Dexter  Interior  Oil  Stains. 


Write  today  for  22  miniature  stained  shingles  and  Booklet  A. 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  115  Broad  Street.  Boston.  BRANCH  OFFICE: 
1133  Broadway,  New  York. 


Also  makers  of  DEXTROLITE ,  the  only  WHITE  ENAMEL  that  does  NOT  TURN  YELLOW. 


AGENTS:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago;  Asam  Bros., 
Inc.,  917  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia:  F.  H.  McDonald, 
Grand  Rapids;  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co..  Seattle,  Tacoma, 


Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore  ;  R  McC.  Bull- 
ington  &  Co.,  Richmond;  A.  R.  Hale,  818  Henon  Bldg.  . 
New  Orleans;  Hoffschlaeger  Co., Honolulu;  and  dealers. 


Schulze  &  Obermaier 
Landscape  Architects 
P.  O.  Box  595  York,  Pa. 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Layouts  pertaining 
to  Private  and  Municipal  Parks,  Sanitari¬ 
ums,  Cottage  Colonies,  Cemeteries,  Prom¬ 
enades,  Playgrounds,  Irrigating  and 
Draining  Land  Areas. 


XV  7  E  issue  special  catalogues 
W  of  Display  Fountains, 

Drinking  Fountains,  Electro¬ 
liers,  Vases,  Grills  and  Gate¬ 
ways,  Settees  and  Chairs, 

Statuary,  Aquariums,  Tree 
Guards,  Sanitary  Fittings  for 
Stable  and  Cow  Barn. 


Entrance  Lamps 

^AUT- OF- DOORS  illumination  for 
modern  country  places  is  a  matter 
of  necessity. 

Wrought-iron  lanterns,  electroliers  and 
ornamental  light -posts  may  be  chosen 
from  our  many  designs. 

To  complete  a  harmonious  plan  of 
architecture,  we  will  gladly  furnish 
special  designs. 

Address:  Ornamental  Dept. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Established  1828 

Fifth  Ave.  and  17th  St.,  New  York  City 


to  be  done.  The  best  time  to  destroy 
weeds  is  just  after  they  are  sprouted  and 
before  they  are  an  inch  high.  In  going 
over  the  soil,  every  square  inch  of  soil 
should  be  broken  up,  as  in  this  way  you 
will  destroy  hundreds  of  the  little  seed¬ 
lings  which  are  not  yet  above  ground.  Of 
the  various  types  of  hand  weeders  I  per¬ 
sonally  prefer  that  known  as  Lang’s,  which 
has  a  small  strap  to  slip  over  the  middle 
huger,  thus  holding  the  weeder  secure  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  while  the  fingers  are 
being  used  to  pull  weeds  and  so  forth. 

Nowhere  is  the  old  adage,  “A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine,”  more  applicable  than  in 
this  business  of  hand  weeding,  and  unless 
you  have  already  clone  so  much  of  it  that 
you  know  how  to  proceed  at  every  step, 
you  may  save  yourself  quite  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  by  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  of¬ 
fered  above.  Every  year  many  gardens 
and  parts  of  gardens  are  abandoned  which 
might  easily  have  been  saved  if  the  work 
which  should  have  been  done  in  them  at 
some  stage  early  in  the  game  had  not  been 
postponed  ‘‘for  a  day  or  two.” 

The  other  two  implements  which  are  of 
most  service  in  the  garden  are  the  ordinary 
rake  and  hoe.  The  latter  is  used  more 
than  it  should  be  and  the  first  not  so  much. 
The  “man  with  the  hoe”  is  an  anachro¬ 
nism  in  present-day  gardening  if  the  gar¬ 
dener  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  use 
up-to-date  methods.  The  rake  to  select 
for  garden  purposes  is  the  sort  with  an 
iron  or  steel  head  attached  by  a  “bow”  ex¬ 
tending  from  either  end  of  the  head  to  the 
handle  rather  than  directly  to  it  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  It  should  be  used  not  only  in  prepar¬ 
ing  ground  for  planting  or  marking  out 
but  also  between  the  rows  of  newly  set 
plants  as  soon  as  they  are  put  out  or  to 
rake  over  the  soil  between  the  rows  where 
they  are  far  enough  apart  after  working 
with  the  wheel-hoe;  this  not  only  puts  the 
soil  in  its  finest  possible  condition  for 
keeping  the  soil  mulch  and  thus  conserv¬ 
ing  the  moisture  which  will  be  needed 
later  on,  but  also  drags  up  and  exposes  to 
the  drving  out  influences  of  wind  and  sun 
thousands  of  small  weeds  which  otherwise 
even  if  they  have  been  rooted  up,  might 
be  sufficiently  buried  to  take  root  again, 
a  thing  which  they  will  do  very  readily, 
especially  in  rainy  weather.  The  ordinary, 
old-fashioned  hoe  was  formerly  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  care  of  almost  every  crop 
grown  ;  one  of  its  chief  purposes  was  to 
drag  the  soil  up  to  the  plants  in  the  row, 
“lulling,”  as  it  was  called,  a  slow,  laborious 
and  under  proper  conditions  a  useless  task. 
About  the  only  job  for  which  one  should 
need  a  hoe  in  modern  gardening  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  small  weeds  and  to  loosen  up  the 
soil  close  up  to  and  between  plants  in  a 
row  where  it  cannot  be  reached  with  a 
wheel-hoe,  and  when  the  plants  have 
grown  large  enough  so  that  finger  weeding 
is  not  necessary.  For  this  purpose  you 
will  find  the  small,  light  hoe.  called  in  most 
sections  an  “onion  hoe,”  very  much  easier 
to  use  and  just  as  effective  as  the  old- 
fashioned  large  kind  with  a  blade  eight 
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inches  or  more  long  and  several  inches 
wide. 

Though,  of  course,  the  cultural  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  various  crops  differ  to  some 
extent,  all  should  be  kept  clean,  all  will 
benefit  by  frequent  cultivation  between  the 
rows,  and  suffer  if  weeds  are  allowed  to 
usurp  their  food,  water  and  air.  There 
will  be  special  things  to  learn  about  each, 
.and  the  good  gardener  has  his  eyes  con¬ 
tinually  open  for  these  differences.  For 
instance,  some  crops  should  be  cultivated 
more  deeply  than  others,  though  all  may 
be  cultivated  more  deeply — especially  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the 
rows — early  in  the  season  than  later  when 
they  are  filling  the  soil  up  with  growing 
roots :  when  these  roots  are  broken  off 
through  careless  cultivation  the  plant's 
growth  is  either  checked  or  retarded,  if 
permanent  injury  does  not  result. 

Parsnips,  salsify,  carrots,  and  .  other 
deep-rooting  plants  which  send  a  main  tap¬ 
root  far  down  into  the  soil  are  not  readily 
injured  by  cultivation  between  the  rows, 
but  extreme  care  must  be  used  not  to  go 
too  deep  with  such  things  as  sweet  corn, 
melons,  cucumbers,  squashes  and  other 
plants  which  are  either  shallow  rooted  or 
send  out  most  of  their  roots  in  a  lateral 
direction,  not  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
■soil.  For  such  things  two  inches  will  be 
deep  enough  for  cultivation  during  all  the 
later  stages  of  growth,  and  extreme  care 
must  be  used  in  weeding  and  hoeing  close 
up  to  the  plants. 

For  your  own  comfort  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  learn  not  to  work  among  your  plants 
or  pick  crops  while  they  are  wet.  Such 
things  as  beans  and  celery  are  very  likely 
to  be  permanently  injured  if  disturbed 
while  wet,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  spread 
the  disease  known  as  ‘‘rust.” 

Plants  which  require  training  to  a  trellis 
or  pole  of  some  sort  should  be  attended  to 
while  they  are  still  small,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  to  stick  to  anything 
when  they  have  once  been  allowed  to  grow 
top-heavy  and  lie  upon  the  ground  or  be¬ 
come  entangled  with  each  other. 

Plants  which  are  kept  in  a  good,  healthy, 
thriving  condition  of  growth  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the 
various  diseases,  or  to  be  very  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  attacks  of  insects,  but  the 
good  gardener  soon  learns  to  have  an  ever- 
watchful  eye  open  for  the  dangers  of  this 
sort ;  he  is  soon  taught  by  a  few  expensive 
lessons  that  it  is  even  more  important  not 
to  be  a  day  behindhand  in  fighting  bugs 
than  in  fighting  weeds ;  after  the  very  first 
sign  of  trouble  he  should  make  it  war  to 
the  death  and  no  quarter.  Most  of  the 
insect  pests  if  taken  in  time  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  if  not  easily  combated  ;  when  they 
are  once  allowed  to  get  even  a  small  start, 
however,  it  is  a  very  different  proposition, 
and  not  infrequently  an  entire  crop  will 
be  ruined  by  them. 

In  last  month’s  issue  of  House  &  Gar¬ 
den,  directions  for  applying  the  various 
sorts  of  sprays  were  given,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  that  article.  A  good  com¬ 
pressed  air  sprayer  and  a  powder  gun 


John  Henry  Newson,  Cleveland,  Architect.  A 
heat  with  the  minimum  of  attendance  and  expense. 


Residence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Pierce- American  Hot  Water  Boiler  provides  amp 


The  modern  house  is  Steam  or  hot  water 
heated.  No  other  method  is  so  health¬ 
ful,  so  easily  cared  for,  so  dependable  or 
so  economical.  Before  you  plan  the 
heating  equipment  for  your  new  home 
or  change  the  equipment  you  have,  see 
the  Steamfitter  who  handles 


The  Pierce 
American 

An  efficient  hot 
water  boiler  of  the 
horizontal  type. 
Also  built  for 
steam. 


Boilers  and 
Radiators 


What 

Heat 

for  that 
House? 


Have  him  explain  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Pierce  Boiler — 
its  durability,  simplicity,  fuel 
economy,  and  its  wonderful 
steam  or  hot  water  producing 


ability.  These  advantages 
are  well  worth  your  con¬ 
sideration  because  they  have 
placed  Pierce  Boilers  in 
300,000  homes. 


A  ftirner  for  the  man 
who  is  about  to  build 
a  now  bouse  or  make  an 
old  house  comfortable 


This  Heat 
Primer 

takes  al  1  the  mystery 
cut  of  the  subject  of 
heating;  tells  what 
heat  is  good,  what 
bad,  and  why — and 
it  is  free.  Write  us 
for  it. 


PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO, 


242  James  St. 
■racuse,  New  York 


Branches  in  all 
Principal  Cities 


Residence  of  Mr,  Hayes  D.  Lamb,  Norwich,  Conn. 


A  Shingle  Stain  that  lasts  Ten  years  must  be  good.  The  house 
illustrated  here  was  stained  ten  years  ago  with 

PARKER,  PRESTON  &  CO.’S 
Art  in  Shingle  Stains 

and  looks  well  today.  This  is  the  Shingle  Stain  you  want.  Try 
it!  Waterproof  and  Odorless — free  from  unpleasant  odor — sheds 
water  like  a  duck’s  back;  thereby  keeping  out  dampness  and  ex¬ 
tending  life  of  shingles  many  years.  Made  from  Pure  Linseed 
Oil  and  our  own  protective  Waterproof  Liquid  Combination. 

Colors  of  highest  richness  and  artistic  Deauty,  and  extremely 
durable,  creating  a  beautiful  picture  of  your  home.  Write  for 
Cabinet  “H”  of  Artistic  Colors,  free. 

Parker’s  Floor  Coating  prevents  Dust  Evil.  A  color  treatment 
on  Cement,  Concrete  and  all  Interior  and  Exterior  floors.  As¬ 
bestos  Shingle  Coating,  Adamant  Cement,  Brick  and  Plaster  Coat¬ 
ing,  Weatherproof  Coating,  Waterproof  Flat  Brick  Stains. 


PARKER,  PRESTON  &  CO.,  Inc.  Manufacturers  Paint  Specialties  Norwich,  Conn. 

Branch,  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Let  Us  Help  You  Beautify 
Your  House  and  Lawn 


Wrought  iron  gives  a  dignity  on 
finish  that  you  must  have  noticed 
but  perhaps  failed  to  locate. 

Our  catalog  will  be  an  inspiration  to  you. 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 


B-  464  TERRACE 


Formerly  Scheeler’s  Sons 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ORNAMENTAL 

DOORS 

ORNAMENTAL 

GRILLS 

ORNAMENTAL 

PANELS 

WIRE  LATHING 

WINDOW. 
SCREEN 
WIRE  CLOTH 

VINE  TRAINERS 


ulp6 

term-proof 


AND  COOLER  COMBINED 

positively  removes  all  the  germs  from  the  drinking  water 
(even  spring  water)  right  in  your  home.  $3.85  at  your 
dealer’s  or  expressed  direct.  Write  for 
free  book,  “Nature’s  Laboratory with 
noted  doctors’  endorsements. 

FULPER  POTTERY  CO. 

3  Fulper  Place,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.  Plant  Hill 
Evergreens.  We  are  evergreen  spe¬ 
cialists,  not  only  in  growing  but  in 
planting  artistic  effects.  Prices  low¬ 
est— quality  considered.  Don’t  risk 
failure— Get  Hill’s  Free  Evergreen 
Book.  Write  today. 

Expert  advice  free. 

D.  HIM,  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  Evergreen 
Specialists,  801  Cedar  Street,  Dundee,  III. 


A  house  built  NATCO  Ho,1°w  Tile  Building  Blocks 

throughout  of  is  thoroughly  fire-proof,  and  is 

cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter  than  one  of  any 
other  construction.  It  is  cheaper  than  brick,  stone  or  cement. 

Send  for  literature. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Dept.  Y  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


IT’S  A  KING 


The  practical  features  of  this  construction  combined  with  its  architectural  possibilities  make 

KING  CHANNEL  BAR  GREEN  HOUSES 

ideal  for  Country  Estates.  The  graceful  sweeping  lines  harmonize  with  any  landscape 
idea.  The  interior  arrangement  affords  ample  space  for  the  most  advantageous  arrange¬ 
ment  of  beds.  This  particular  house  contains  a  delightful  palm  room  with  two  plant 
spaces  run  at  different  temperatures,  allowing  the  gardener  to  produce  a  wide  variety 
of  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Write  today  for  our  interesting  Bulletin  No.  43. 

King  Construction  Co.,  227  King’s  Road,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

“ALL  THE  SUNLIGHT  ALL  DAY  HOUSES” 


should  be  included  in  every  good  garden 
outfit,  and  a  supply  of  arsenate  of  lead, 
Paris  green,  tobacco  dust  as  insecticides 
and  Bordeaux  mixture  for  a  fungicide  to 
use  against  such  things  as  rust,  mildew  and 
blight,  should  be  kept  constantly  on  hand. 

For  cucumbers  and  squashes,  especially 
where  only  a  few  hills  are  grown,  bottom¬ 
less  boxes,  eighteen  inches  square  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  covered  with 
mosquito  or  fine  wire  netting,  are  most  ef¬ 
fective  during  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
when  injury  is  most  likely  to  result. 

It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  look  over 
the  garden  the  last  thing  every  afternoon, 
if  you  have  a  chance  to,  and  decide  what 
you  will  do  the  next  day,  or  the  next  time 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  it. 
The  weather  or  some  other  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  prevent  your  carrying  out 
your  program  exactly,  but  it  is  always 
best  to  have  some  definite  job  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to,  and  also  it  will  save  you  a  good 
many  hours,  during  the  season,  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  “puttering 
round.” 


Tender  Greens 


OUR  list  of  “greens”  is  a  fairly  com¬ 
prehensive  one,  for  with  it  I  have 
placed  the  salads.  Necessity  obliges  me  to 
make  this  broad  classification,  else  would 
my  pages  become  wearisome  reading.  If, 
in  spite  of  the  best  that  I  can  do,  a  weari¬ 
ness  is  felt,  it  will  be  because  I  have  failed 
to  bring  into  them  that  touch  of  personali¬ 
ty  which  redeems  all  that  the  cook  does 
— or  says. 

When  I  tell  you  how  and  why  we  have 
such  and  such  a  thing  cooked  in  this  or 
that  way,  you  must  figure  to  yourself,  if 
you  will,  my  white-capped,  broad-backed 
bonne,  whose  round  face  is  seriousness  it¬ 
self  while  she  is  at  her  task,  although  her 
busy  tongue  might  lead  you  to  suppose  it 
was  that  which  was  working  the  hardest. 

No  lesson  given  by  book  or  word  of 
mouth  is  equal  to  the  one  given  by  ocular 
demonstration,  nor  is  any  recipe  so  good 
as  the  on.e  you  have  tried  and  tested  and 
proved,  succeeded  or  failed  with,  yourself. 
Next  to  that  I  would  place  the  recipes  with 
which  some  one  well  known  to  you  has 
done  likewise.  In  all  the  recipes  given 
herewith  the  testing  has  been  done  either 
by  my  cook  or  by  myself,  or  by  some  one 
whom  we  have  both  believed  in  as  being 
equally  wise.  Other  people  may  give  you 
better  recipes,  perhaps,  but  these  are  good, 
believe  me. 

I  will  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 
tin  utensil  must  never  be  used  when  cook¬ 
ing  greens,  although  you  may  use  non- 
tinned  copper ;  but  our  own  practice  is 
invariably  to  use  enamelled  iron  for  boil¬ 
ing  or  rapid  cooking,  and  the  earthen  cas¬ 
serole  or  marmite  for  the  stew  or  puree. 
Salt  and  a  little  sugar  are  put  into  the 
water,  and  where  the  cabbage  or  the  peas 
seem  gone  past  their  prime  we  put  in  the 
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slightest  pinch  of  soda.  Where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  cook  a  vegetable  by  steaming  it, 
we  avoid  boiling  in  water,  and  after  either 
boiling  or  steaming  there  is  invariably  a 
further  process  of  simmering  and  season¬ 
ing  to  be  gone  through  before  it  is  ready 
to  serve. 

Spinach  is  one  of  those  greens  which  we 
neither  boil  nor  steam,  although  we  cook 
it  until  tender  before  dressing  it  in  its 
severest  modes.  But  after  it  has  been 
carefully  washed  and  all  stalks  that  seem 
tough  have  been  discarded  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  left  on  the  leaves  to  cook 
it,  and  in  a  covered  vessel,  with  a  handful 
of  salt  added,  it  will  cook  in  its  own  steam 
quite  well.  After  ten  minutes  you  may 
drain  and  press  it,  season,  and  add  to  it 
butter  or  gravy,  according  to  any  individ¬ 
ual  preference  you  may  have. 

When  there  is  no  gravy  of  meat,  I  do 
not  grudge  the  liberal  addition  of  butter 
which'  my  cook  considers  necessary,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  I  am  compelled  to  hint 
that  it  is  la  mort  an  beurre.  The  result  is, 
however,  delicious,  and  the  pnr.ee  appears 
under  eggs,  or  with  the  braise  of  veal  or 
mutton.  Then  sometimes  we  have  it 
mixed  with  cream  and  egg-yolk,  and 
served  in  cases  of  fried  bread,  decorated 
with  powdered  yolk  and  the  shredded 
white  of  hard-boiled  egg. 

The  first  early  sorrel  we  use  alone  in 
the  same  way,  and  later  in  the  season  a 
few  leaves  of  sorrel  are  generally  added 
to  the  basket  of  spinach  to  give  sharpness 
to  the  flavor  thereof.  But  our  best  use 
for  sorrel,  I  am  persuaded,  is  that  deli¬ 
cious  soup  we  call  Potage  a  la  Bonne 
Femme.  For  this  the  marmite  is  half 
filled  with  water  or  with  onion  stock,  and 
we  put  into  it  when  boiling  a  slice  of  fine 
white  bread,  absolutely  without  crust,  and 
cut  into  dice.  In  the  meantime  in  another 
pan  several  fresh  spring  onions  have  been 
added  to  some  two  or  three  ounces  of 
butter,  then  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  sorrel 
leaves,  a  heart  of  cabbage  lettuce,  some 
chives  and  small  herbs,  all  minced  to¬ 
gether,  are  put  into  the  same  pan,  and 
covered  down  to  simmer  for  half  an  hour. 
After  cooking  through,  these  are  crushed 
and  a  little  salt  and  pepper  added,  then  the 
whole  is  put  into  the  marmite  and  allowed 
to  cook  a  little  longer.  Before  it  is  served 
the  pot  is  drawn  aside  to  cool  slightly, 
and  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a 
little  milk  or  cream  are  gently  stirred  in. 
This  slightly  thickens  the  soup,  and  it  is 
ready  to  pour  into  the  tureen  and  serve 
out  with  fried  bread. 

With  sorrel  we  make  also  a  fluid  puree, 
or  rather  sauce,  for  eating  with  veal  or 
fowl,  and  when  cold  this  same  sauce  goes 
most  agreeably  with  cold  fish. 

Lettuce,  cos  or  cabbage,  cooked. — One 
of  the  nicest  dishes  we  can  have  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  that  of  lettuces  stewed  in  broth 
and  served  hot  with  a  garnish  of  green 
peas  or  young  beans.  After  being  washed 


WHY  CANDLES? 

Get  the 

1-Want-Electricity 

Spirit 

Think  of  the  convenience  and  safety 
of  Electric  Lights  in  your  Country 
House.  It  is  now  possible  with  the 

Edison  Storage  Battery 
House  Lighting  Plants 

The  Edison  System  is  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery — 
the  simplest  to  operate,  the  cheapest 
to  maintain  and  the  easiest  to  install. 
It  means  as  much  to  the  farmer  as  the 

Edison  Electric  Lamp 

meant  to  the  city.  You  can  have  it 
this  summer.  Send  us  the  number 
of  rooms  to  be  lighted  or  ask  the 
nearest  electrical  dealer  to  write  us  for 
complete  information. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

173  Lakeside  Avenue  -  -  Orange,  N.  J. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  29  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  -  FishkiII-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


GENUINE 


YVoven  by  the  Navajo  In¬ 
dians  of  Arizona.  The  bar¬ 
baric  colors  and  designs 
make  striking  and  artistic 
floor  coverings.  No  two 
alike.  Especially  effective 
with  Mission  Furniture. 
Write  for  full  description 
and  prices. 

NAVAJO  TRADING  CO.,  64  Goodbar  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Navajo  Indian 
Blankets 

Prices  as  Reasonable 
as  Ordinary  Rugs 


Fall  Garden  Guide  ready  July  ist.  It’s 
free.  Send  in  your  name  and  address. 

ARTHUR  T.  BODDINGTON, 

334  Weit  14th  Street  New  York  City 
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There 
are  no 
casters 
like 

“ Feltoids ” 


It’s  all 
in  the 
wheel 


If  your  floors  could  talk 
they  would  demand 

“Feltoid” 

Casters  and  Tips 

“Feltoids”  are  the  modern  floor  savers 
and  rug  protectors.  Iron,  leather,  wood 
and  fiber-wheel  casters  cut  and  gouge. 
The  damage  they  do  is  computed  not 
only  in  dollars  lost,  but  in  floor-attractive¬ 
ness  lost  as  well. 

Truest  economy — amplest  enjoyment  of 
well-kept  floors  —  lies  in  fitting  your 
furniture  with  noiseless,  marless,  scratch¬ 
less  “Feltoids." 

The  “Feltoid"  wheel  is  composed  of  a  specially 
treated  material  which  is  wear-resisting  yet  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  treads  softly  and  smoothly 
over  the  finest  surfaces. 

“Feltoid”  Casters  and  Tips  may  be  had  at 
furniture  and  hardware  stores.  Write ^  for 
“Feltoid”  Book  No.  12.  It  shows  “Feltoids” 
for  all  uses  in  your  home. 

Burns  &  Bassick  Co. 

Dept.  X,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


m 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

is  easily  maintained  without  expense  by  a 

RIFE  RAM 


Operates  with  three  or  more  gallons 
per  minute  from  a  stream,  artesian 
well  or  spring,  and  a  head  or  slant¬ 
ing  fall  of  three  or  more  feet. 
Free  information  on  request. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2151  Trinity  Building,  New  Yorj^ 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  L 

KE  WANES  WATER  SUPPLY  CO 
NEW  YORK  CITY  K EWAN  EE  ,  I  LL  . 


and  cut  into  half,  the  lettuces  are  thrown 
into  boiling  water  with  salt  to  blanch  them, 
then  lifted  out  and  drained.  They  are  then 
laid  in  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  vegetable 
or  bone  stock  to  cover  them,  with  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  minced  onion,  of  parsley  and  mint 
or  tarragon,  also  minced,  some  pepper  and 
salt  and  a  little  butter.  They  simmer  under 
cover  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  are  then 
laid  in  a  hot  dish.  Cooked  peas  or  beans 
are  used  to  fill  the  hollow  centres,  and  a 
little  of  the  liquor,  being  thickened  and  re¬ 
boiled,  is  then  poured  over. 

Another  little  dish  which  my  cook  is 
proud  to  set  before  us  is  that  of  lettuce 
cakes. 

The  firm  leaves  of  large  lettuces  are 
cleaned,  then  blanched  in  boiling  water, 
and  laid  flat  on  a  board.  On  each  one  is 
spread  a  farce  of  minced  onions  and  herbs 
mixed  with  cooked  rice,  and,  if  meat  or 
bacon  is  permitted,  a  little  of  that,  or  if 
not  some  grated  cheese,  also  seasoning, 
and  the  whole  made  moist  with  tomato 
sauce.  The  leaves  are  then  rolled  and  tied 
into  shape,  and  the  rolls  are  placed  in  a 
buttered  pan  with  a  little  stock  and  gently 
stewed  for  about  an  hour.  When  dished 
a  little  of  the  stock  is  thickened  and 
browned  and  poured  around  the  rolls. 

Our  young  nettles  are  cut  down  and 
boiled  and  served  with  the  roast  of  lamb, 
and  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  spinach  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  are  milder  in  flavor,  but  the 
touch  of  mint  sauce  that  comes  at  the  same 
time  gives  piquancy  without  interfering 
with  the  flavor.  “Good  King  Henry”  or 
Mercury  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decided 
flavor  of  its  own,  and  is  improved  after 
boiling  by  being  returned  to  the  pan  and 
cooked  again  with  butter — and  plenty  of  it. 
But  it  is  a  most  excellent  herb  for  the 
blood,  and  adds  yet  one  more  to  the  list 
of  “greens”  medically  serviceable  to  man, 
the  heir  of  many  ills. 

In  the  cooking  of  the  stronger — shall  I 
say  the  coarser? — greens,  such  as  cab¬ 
bages,  curled  kale,  Brussels  sprouts  and 
broccoli,  I  have  noticed  that  the  cook  is 
careful  always  to  blanch  them  first  and 
then  cook  in  a  second  quantity  of  water. 
She  tells  me  that  this  is  the  secret  not  only 
of  keeping  them  a  good  color,  but  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  those  bitter  flavors  and  injuri¬ 
ous  substances  which  make  cabbage  and 
its  kin  indigestible. 

As  our  liking  for  these  greens  is  not 
very  pronounced,  and  as  we  do  not  grow 
them  for  ourselves,  except  a  few  roots  of 
sprouts,  we  do  not  often  have  them  on 
our  table.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few 
occasions  when  a  little  cabbage  comes  in 
appropriately,  and  the  first  young  earlies 
are  certainly  delicious,  therefore  I  tell  you 
what  are  our  modes  of  treating  them. 

After  washing,  the  half  cabbages  are 
thrown  into  a  panful  of  boiling  salted 
water  and  left  for  five  minutes.  When 
drained  from  this,  fresh  boiling  water  is 
poured  over  them,  more  salt  and  a  little 
sugar.  They  cook,  with  the  lid  off  the 
pan,  until  quite  tender,  then  are  drained 


I,  JOHN  DAVEY 

|Fa'^e>  of  Tree 


It  is  far  less  expensive  to  find  out 
and  eradicate  the  disease,  decay 
,  and  physical  weaknesses  of  trees, 
than  to  pay  the  price  of  neglect. 
The  treatment  of  trees  is  the  work 
of  men  scientifically  accurate  and 
mechanically  expert.  None  but 
Davey  Experts  can  so  qualify. 
Read  this  letter  from  a  prominent 
client: 

Moline ,  III.,  March  13,  1911 
“I  look  upon  the  work  ( treatment 
of  his  trees  by  Davey  Experts)  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  am  glad  every 
time  I  look  at  the  trees,  that  they 
have  had  your  scientifically  intelli¬ 
gent  attention.” 

G.  A.  STEPHENS, 

Pres.  Moline  Plow  Co. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  arrange  for  a 
careful  examination  of  your  trees 
without  charge. 

Write  for  booklet  “E.” 

I  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  Kent,  0. 
Branch  Offices  with  Telephone 
Connections:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Montreal,  San  Francisco^ 
Accredited 
Representatives 
Available 
Everywhere. 

Men  Without 
Credentials 
Are  Impostors. 


Samson  Spot  Clothes  Line 


SOLID  BRAIDED  COTTON 
Strong  ::  Durable  t:  Flexible 
Will  not  kink,  stretch,  ravel,  nor  stain  the 
clothes.  Guaranteed  to  last  at  least  five 
years,  even  when  permanently  exposed  to 
the  weather.  Can  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance  by  our  trademark.  The  Spots  on  the 
Cord. 

Send  for  Sample.  Carried  by  all  dealers,  or  write  to  us. 
SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Be  Right  from  the  First 


It  is  when  you  turn  a  faucet  and  the  water  does  not 
flow,  that  you  realize  the  presence  of  an  engine  or  of  a 
pump,  which,  in  failing  to  do  its  duty,  interferes  with 
your  work,  your  pleasure,  or  your  plans. 

Permanent  satisfaction  for  the  operation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  home  water  supply  or  electric  light  plant  is  obtained 
by  the  installation  of  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

No  matter  what  style  or  size  engine  or  outfit  you 
need,  we  can  furnish  it.  We  build  engines  to  operate  on 
kerosene,  naphtha,  gasoline,  gas  or  alcohol.  Our  tractor 
engines,  in  sizes  from  12  to  60  horsepower,  are  un¬ 
excelled  for  plowing,  threshing,  etc.  A  most'  readable 
catalogue  tells  many  things  you  ought  to  know  about 
these  famous  engines.  Write  for  it. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

168  Harvester  Building  Chicago  USA 
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and  pressed  and  chopped  finely  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  pan  with  butter,  pepper  and 
a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  vinegar, 
to  steam  through  for  half  an  hour.  By 
being  pressed  into  a  mould  before  turning 
out  into  a  dish  the  shape  is  improved,  and 
it  is  possible  to  pour  a  nicely-flavored 
brown  or  tomato  sauce  round  the  base. 

Brussels  sprouts,  after  boiling,  are 
stewed  with  broth  or  butter,  or  sometimes 
placed  in  the  gratin-dish,  with  butter  and 
grated  cheese  and  heated  through  in  the 
oven,  or  in  place  of  cheese  a  few  of  the 
thinnest  possible  slices  of  fat  bacon  are 
put  over  them  and  the  dish  is  set  under 
a  grill. 

Very  nice,  too,  is  a  savoy  heart,  the 
leaves  of  which,  after  blanching,  are 
opened  out  and  a  savory  mince  filled  in 
between.  The  whole  is  tied  up  afresh  and 
stewed  in  a  casserole  with  some  good 
broth,  which  when  thickened  makes  a 
sauce  to  pour  round  the  centre  piece.  A 
little  curry  powder  improves  the  dish. 

French  beans,  when  forced  and  gathered 
young,  we  never  slice,  but  have  them 
whole  after  stripping  off  the  ends  and 
fibres.  They  are  much  finer  in  flavor  if 
so  treated,  and  if  really  long  and  large  can 
be  broken  across.  They  are  boiled  in 
water  until  quite  tender,  and  then  strained 
and  returned  to  the  pan  to  simmer  through 
again  with  a  little  butter  and  minced  herbs, 
or  with  parsley  only. 

If  the  beans  are  grown  out  of  doors  and 
likely  to  be  somewhat  tough,  we  parboil 
them,  then  strain  and  put  them  into  an 
earthenware  jar  and  give  them  more 
butter,  an  onion,  more  herbs,  salt,  pepper, 
and  enough  vegetable  broth  to  cover  them. 
They  are  then  closed  down  and  gently 
stewed  for  an  hour  or  more.  A  little  of 
the  liquor  thickened  with  a  spoonful  of 
baked  flour  and  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg 
makes  the  sauce  to  serve  with  them. 

When  destined  for  eating  cold  as  a  salad 
(and  French  beans  broken  into  short 
lengths  make  one  of  the  nicest  vegetable 
salads),  they  have  to  be  well  drained  after 
boiling,  and  must  not  be  dressed  until  the 
last  moment.  Plenty  of  minced  parsley  is 
added  to  the  bowl,  and  rather  more  vinegar 
than  would  be  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
salad. 

When  freshly  gathered,  the  small  bean 
found  inside  the  ordinary  French  bean  is 
delicious,  and  needs  no  long  soaking  as 
the  dried  bean  does.  We  invariably  save 
a  few  of  our  plants  so  as  to  have  some  of 
these  for  use.  Butter  beans,  gathered  be¬ 
fore  the  bean  ripens,  are  eaten  in  the  pods 
with  butter  sauce,  and  are  most  delicate. 
The  majority  of  our  plants  are,  however, 
left  untouched,  so  as  to  yield  the  large 
white  bean  for  winter  use. 

It  is  only  the  scarlet  runner  bean  that 
we  slice  and  serve  after  the  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion,  and  even  this  I  must  say  I 
think  is  improved  by  being  cooked  after 
the  Dutch  mode,  that  is  in  a  jar,  with 
butter  and  parsley  and  in  its  own  steam. 

The  Indian  way  of  cooking  green  peas 
answers  admirably  for  those  which  have 
passed  their  first  youth. 


THE  owner  of  this  beautiful 
residence  at  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
enjoys  his  Bath  Room  as  much  as 
any  room  in  the  house.  It,  together 
with  the  Kitchen,  Pantry  andLaun- 
dry,  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  fixtures  from  the  Wolff  fac¬ 
tories  which  harmonize  perfectly 
with  the  architecture  of  the  home. 
Get  our  booklet  on  Bath  Room 
Suggestions. 

L.Wolff  Manufacturing  Co. 

Plumbing  Goods  Exclusively 

MAIN  OFFICES— 601-627  W.  LAKE  ST. 
SHOWROOMS— 1 1 1  N.  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO 

BRANCHES:  DENVER.  OMAHA,  MINNEAPOLIS.  DALLAS. 
ROCHESTER 

POTTERY.  TRENTON.  N.  J 


E.  Hill  Tttrnock  -Architect 


Smoky  Fire  plate 

Made  to  Draw 
Cooking  Odors  Carried  out  of  the  House 

Payment  Conditional  on  Success 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Engineer  and  Contractor 
210  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Heating  Ventilating  Air  Filtration 


Garden  and  Hall 
Furniture 

Guaranteed  to  stand  any 
climate; 

Marbles,  Terra  Ootta, 
Stones,  etc..  Vases, 
Benches,  Sun  Dial  Ter¬ 
minals,  Tables,  Fountains, 
Flower  Boxes,  Mantels, 
Statues,  Reliefs,  etc. 
Send  25c  for  illustrated 
catalog  of  295  pages. 
The  best  copies  of  the  best 
originals 


The  Juwel  Oil  Gas  Stove 


FOR  HOUSE,  YACHT, 
AUTO  OR  CAMP  USE 

Juwel  Kerosene  Oil  Gas  Stove, 
generates  its  own  gas  from  or¬ 
dinary  kerosene,  giving  a  quick, 
hot,  odorless  gas  fire  at  kerosene 
cost.  No  other  small  stove  is 
its  equal  for  bouse,  yacht,  pic¬ 
nic  or  camp  use.  The  polished 
brass  reservoir  holds  3  pints 
and  burns  with  full  flame  for  5 
hours.  Cannot  explode.  Guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory.  Price  $4.00. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

is^  Globe  Gas  Light  Co. 

29-31  Union  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Fontana  Nellia  Villa  Conti  Di  Frascati. 

THE  dominant  feature  of  the  Gardens  of  Italy  is  the  fountain. 
The  music  of  bubbling  water  — the  play  of  the  sunlight  —  and 
softened  tints  of  time-worn  stone  against  a  setting  of  greenery 
add  a  tone  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  other  form  of  ornamentation. 

Our  fountains  are  perfectly  modeled  from  famous  Old  World 
masterpieces.  They  are  reproduced  in  Pompeian  stone,  a  marble-like 
product  that  is  practically  everlasting.  We  are  always  glad  to  fur¬ 
nish  plans  and  estimates  upon  request. 

Our  handsome  catalogue  illustrates  our  wide  variety  of  large  and  small  gar¬ 
den  ornaments — fountains,  balustrades,  sundials,  benches,  tables,  vases,  statuary, 
flower  urns  and  boxes.  They  may  be  used  individually  or  in  groups  to  meet  any 
requirement.  Your  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 


Factory 
Astoria,  L.  I. 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Stone 


226  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York 


Your  Music 
should  not  be  kept 
on  top  of  the  piano 
or  stored  in  a  Cabinet 
on  shelves. 

m  should  not  have  the 
annoyance  of  hunting  through 
a  big  pile  of  music  to  find  the 
piece  you  want. 


Tindale  Music  Cabinets 

beautiful  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
keep  your  music  always  conveniently  at 
hand.  Every  piece  is  instantly  accessible. 
Made  of  Mahogany  or  Oak — $15  upward. 
Portfolio  of  Designs  No.  6  sent  free  on  request. 

Tindale  Cabinet  Co. 

One  West  34th  St.  New  York 


A  Rich  Water 
-proof  Finish  Foi 
Your  Concrete  Home 


Don’t  simply  paint  or  stain  your  cement  or 
concrete  buildings — waterproof  and  beautify 
them  at  the  same  time  with 

CHI-NAMEL 
CEMENTONE  FINISHES 

Costs  no  more  than  the  make-shift  way — 
and  results  are  much  better  and  more  lasting. 

The  Chi-Namel  Book 

which  contains  complete  information  on 
water  proofing  and  beautifying  concrete  will 
be  sent  free  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

The  Ohio  Varnish  Company 

8602  Kinsman  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


■ 


A  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  modern  return 
to  the  classic  in  outdoor  dec¬ 
oration  is  shown  in  this  Garden 
Gazing  Globe.  A  crystal  ball  mounted 
within  easy  reach  of  vision  on  a  pedestal 
chaste  and  artistic  design. 


The  Garden  Gazing  Globe 

is  a  stately  and  beautiful  garden  ornament.  It  re¬ 
flects  all  the  shifting  charms  of  the  landscape.  Here 
is  one  of  the  many  letters  from  delighted  owners . 
“I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it,  and  the  landscape 
views  developed  in  it  are  not  only  interesting  to 
ourselves,  but  are  enjoyed  by  all  of  our  friends.” 

May  we  send  descriptive  booklet  and  cir¬ 
cular,  with  prices,  to-day? 

Stewart  Carey  Glass  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
IND. 


The  shelled  peas  are  put  into  a  stone  jar 
with  some  leaves  of  fresh  mint,  a  couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  a  good  pat  of 
butter,  and  a  spoonful  of  sugar  and  salt. 
The  jar  is  tightly  closed  and  set  in  a  pan 
kept  full  of  boiling  water,  to  stand  on  the 
stove  for  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  taken 
out  and  sent  to  table  tied  round  with  a 
napkin,  with  a  spoon  for  serving  out  the 
peas. 

The  French  mode  of  treatment  is 
similar,  only  it  is  found  good  to  add  the 
leaves  of  a  young  lettuce  to  help  keep  in 
the  steam,  and  the  flavor  of  a  small  onion 
is  deemed  an  improvement.  The  jar  is 
sometimes  set  in  a  corner  of  the  oven  and 
cooked  with  a  little  more  speed.  When 
lettuce  leaves  and  young  onions  are  added 
to  peas,  I  do  not,  of  course,  use  mint. 

Some  nicely  boiled  fresh  green  peas, 
with  the  flavoring  of  mint,  make  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  daintiest  garnishes  for 
other  things.  A  charming  dish  is  made  by 
cooking  tomatoes  (whole)  until  tender, 
having  simply  taken  away  the  stalk  end, 
then  after  sprinkling  these  with  salt  and 
pepper  a  poached  egg  is  set  on  the  top,  and 
the  whole  stands  in  a  thick  border  of  green 
peas.  Truly  Italian  is  it  in  color. 

And  now  let  us  speak  of  salads.  I  have 
said  that  we  have  salads  all  the  year  round 
and  that  the  bowl  appears  on  our  table  al¬ 
most  every  day,  either  for  luncheon  or 
dinner.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  meat 
or  vegetable  section  of  the  menu,  although 
it  claims  relationship  with  the  cheese,  for 
we  have  one  very  delicious  salad,  in  which 
cream  cheese  makes  a  conspicuous  figure, 
the  cheese  being  broken  into  rough  frag¬ 
ments  and  set  on  white  leaves,  arranged  on 
a  plate,  and  cream  dressing  poured  over; 
and  then  again,  the  uncut  leaves  of  well- 
blanched  cos  or  escarole,  like  the  stalks  of 
crisp  celery,  go  admirably  with  other  kinds 
of  cheese,  the  dressing  being  passed  round 
in  another  vessel. 

Some  of  our  salads  are  composed  of 
cooked  vegetables  left  till  cold — potatoes 
sliced  with  fine  onions  and  cucumber ; 
tomatoes  and  carrots  together;  French 
beans,  sprigs  of  tender  cauliflower; 
celeriac,  salsify,  seakale,  asparagus,  and 
celery,  all  admirable.  We  do  not  favor — 
indeed  we  think  the  custom  barbarous — 
introducing  beet  root  and  tomatoes  and 
a  host  of  things  with  lettuce  into  one  salad. 
So-called  garnishes,  and  cress,  mint,  pars¬ 
ley  and  herbs,  need  to  be  used  with  the 
utmost  discretion.  The  simpler  a  salad 
can  be  kept  the  better  it  is. 

Old  John  Evelyn,  in  a  highly  laudatory 
and  grandiloquent  “Discourse  on  Salletts,” 
mentions  among  the  furniture  and  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  a  salad  may  be  composed 
no  fewer  than  eighty-two  items,  but 
eventually,  by  the  assistance  of  “Mr. 
London,  His  Majesty’s  Principal  Gar¬ 
dener,”  he  reduces  them  to  a  number  not 
exceeding  thirty-five.  His  disquisition 
casts  quite  an  air  of  dignity  over  the  salad 
bowl,  although,  as  he  says : 

“Some  will  doubtless  wonder  what  my 
meaning  is,  to  usher  in  a  trifle  with  such 
magnificence  and  end  at  last  with  a  fine 
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receipt  for  the  dressing  of  a  Sallett  with 
a  handful  of  pot  herbs!” 

About  dressing  of  salads,  as  well  as 
about  their  composition,  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  and  said — a  deal  that  is  super¬ 
fluous.  Probably  no  two  people  have  ever 
been  in  perfect  agreement  as  to  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  a  salad.  Personally,  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Bushwhacker, 
when  he  quaintly  says : 

“A  bowl  of  lettuce  is  the  Venus  of  the 
dinner-table.  It  rises  upon  the  sight,  cool, 
moist  and  beautiful,  like  that  very  im¬ 
prudent  lady  coming  out  of  the  sea,  sir. 
And  to  complete  the  image,  sir,  neither 
should  be  dressed  too  much.” 

For  ourselves,  we  have  perhaps  only  two 
distinctive  dressings  that  we  use,  other 
variations  are  mere  matters  of  flavor.  One 
of  these  is  the  simple  French  dressing  of 
oil  and  vinegar,  with  pepper  and  salt  light¬ 
ly  sprinkled  in,  the  other  is  really  a  mayon¬ 
naise.  When  required  for  a  mayonnaise 
of  vegetables  or  fish  this  second  dressing 
is  a  slightly  richer  edition  of  the  dressing 
I  have  mentioned  once  before  as  one  which 
can  be  kept  in  store.  To  that  we  should 
add  another  egg  yolk,  and  it  might  be  the 
yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  rubbed  fine  and 
mixed  with  the  mustard  also. 

It  would  be  the  best  lesson  in  salad  mix¬ 
ing  and  dressing  for  any  one  to  come  and 
watch  my  cook  prepare  it.  To  begin  with, 
she  is  loth  to  wash  her  lettuces  if  they  can 
be  cleansed  by  wiping  or  shaking.  I  think 
she  and  the  gardener  come  nearest  to 
quarrelling  when  he  brings  her  a  lettuce 
that  is  gritty  with  dust — it  ought  to  be 
grown  clean,  she  declares.  Of  late  I  have 
found  he  has  adopted  the  plan  of  rinsing 
the  whole  lettuce  in  a  pail  of  water  and 
letting  it  dry  before  he  brings  it  to  the 
kitchen  door.  He  grows  canny.  If  I 
remark  on  the  pains  he  takes  to  please  her, 
the  cook  replies  with  a  shrug,  “  ’Tis  but 
what  he  would  have  to  do  for  the  market, 
after  all !” 

She  does  not,  you  see,  know  that  our 
vegetable  markets  in  England  would  be 
thought  disgraceful  in  her  country.  I 
am  trying  to  instill  into  the  gardener’s 
mind  that  the  outer  refuse  of  vegetables 
ought  never  to  go  into  the  house  at  all ; 
it  should  be  burnt  and  returned  to  the  soil 
as  its  due.  Is  not  this  a  common  practice 
with  our  friends  the  Dutch,  and  where  do 
you  see  finer  vegetables  than  in  Holland? 

But  to  return  to  the  cook  and  the  salad 
bowl,  which  for  the  moment  you  may 
imagine  that  you  see  her  filling.  Her 
large,  quick  fingers  break  up  the  leaves, 
keeping  out  tough  stalks  and  discolored 
bits,  and  with  the  petite  laitue  (the  thin¬ 
ning-out  of  the  lettuce  beds)  she  is  endless¬ 
ly  particular.  Her  herbs,  just  a  few  care¬ 
fully  chosen  leaves,  and  her  onions  are 
finely  minced  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  first  of  all,  and  it  is  gradually  filled 
with  the  green  stuff.  Salt  and  pepper  are 
sprinkled  over,  then  she  holds  the  bottle 
of  oil  in  one  hand,  and  with  a  fork  lightly 
turns  over  the  greens,  using  her  judgment 
as  to  the  precise  amount  of  oil  to  put  in. 
I  trust  no  one  will  ever  ask  me  exactly 


Residence  of  Dr.  George  Woodward,  St.  Martins,  Pa.  Peabody  &  Stearns,  Boston,  Mass.,  Architects 


-25  %  Saving  in  Coal  Means  Something  Here— 

When  any  heating  system  can  show  a  saving  of  25%  in  coal  on  a  residence  as  large  as  that  shown  in  the 
above  etching,  that  system  is  truly  100%  efficient.  “Heated  with  VAPOR-VACUUM  HEATING  (Kriebel 
System)”- — this,  in  a  phrase,  explains  the  great  saving  in  coal. 

Vapor-Vacuum  Heating 

Trade  Mack.  Registered 

Kricbcl  System 


eliminates  the  15-pounds  to-the-square-inch  atmos¬ 
pheric  resistance  against  which  all  steam  and  straight- 
vapor  systems  constantly  work  and  creates  in  its 
place  a  partial-vacuum  assistance  which  draws  and 
holds  the  heat  in  the  pipes  and  radiators,  thus 
burning  25%  less  coal. 


Our  free  book  explains  in  the  simplest  terms  just 
how  this  system  works  and  shows  many  pictures  of 
residences,  schools,  etc.,  that  are  enjoying  this  guar¬ 
anteed  25%  coal-saving.  You  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  book,  whether  you  are  considering  the  heat¬ 
ing  question  just  now  or  not.  Write  for  it  now— -no 
obligation. 


VAPOR- VACUUMiHEATING  CO.,  880Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


NO  WEEDS  IN  LAKES,  PONDS  OR  STREAMS  to  interfere  with: 
Power  Boats,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Ice-Harvesting 
or  in  any  water  where  they  are  undesirable. 
Ziemsen’s  Submarine  Weed  Cutting  Saw  is 
easily  operated  from  the  shore  or  from  boats,  and  clears 
large  spaces  in  shortest  time.  Write  for  references  and 
illustrated  circular,  which  explains  how  it  is  worked. 

ASCHEBT  BROS.  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


The  Stephenson  System  of 
Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Keeps  your  gar  bage  out  of  sight  in  the 
ground,  away  from  the  cats,  dogs  and 
typhoid  fly. 

Thousands  in  use 


Underground 


Garbage  and  Refuse  Receivers 

A  fireproof  and  sanitary  disposal  of 
ashes  refuse  and  oily  waste. 

Our  Underground  Earth  Closet  means 
freedom  from  contaminated  water  supply 
Sold  direct  Send  for  circulars 

In  use  nine  years.  It  pays  to  look  us  up. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 

20  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Is  Your  Refrigerator 


30  Days'  Trial — Factory  Price — Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  factory  to  you— saving  you  store  profits.  We 
pay  freight  and  guarantee  your  money  back  and  removal  of 
refrigerator  at  no  expense  to  you  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  Easy  terms  if  more  convenient  for  you.  Send  for 
book  NOW— A  letter  or  postal. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  -  Station  4-F,  Lockland,  Ohio 


Poisoning  Your  Family? 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  refrigerator 
which  cannot  be  kept  sweet,  clean  and  whole¬ 
some,  as  you  can  easily  keep  the  Monroe,  is 
always  dangerous  to  the  health  of  your 
family.  The  Monroe  is  the  only  refrigerator 
made  with 

Solid  Porcelain 
Compartments 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places  for  the 
disease  germs  that  poison  food  which  in  turn  poisons 
people.  Not  cheap  “bath-tub”  porcelain  enamel,  but 
one  solid  piece  of  snow-white  unbreakable  porcelain 
ware — nothing  to  crack,  craze,  chip,  break  or  absorb 
moisture — but  genuine  porcelain,  over  an  inch  thick — 
as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl  —  every  corner 
rounded  —  not  a  single  crack,  crevice,  joint,  screw- 
head  or  any  other  lodging  place  for  dirt  and  the 
germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  at  once  for 

FREE  BOOK  AboA«?,fis‘ 

Which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to  materially  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living — how  to  have  better,  more  nourishing 
food — -how  to  keep  food  longer  without  spoiling — how  to  cut 
down  ice  bills — how  to  guard  against  sicknessAloctor’s  bills. 
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Roofed  with  Fireproof  Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles. 
Last  forever.  Never  require  paint. 


DON’T  think  of  selecting  your  roof¬ 
ing  until  you  get  the  facts  about 
Asbestos  “Century”  Shingles— the 
practical  light  weight,  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  roofing  material. 

Made  of  cement  reinforced  with  asbestos,  by  the 
patented  Century  process,  which  gives  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  uniform  texture,  fire  and  weather  resist¬ 
ances  and  all  around  indestructibility  that  you 
ought  to  get  for  your  roofing  investment. 

Send  for  Booklet,  “Roofing:  a  Practical  Talk.” 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON  CO.,  Factors 
Dept.  C,  Ambler,  Penna. 

Branch  Offices  In  Principal  Cities 
of  the  United  States 


WATER  LILIES 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  all  kinds  of 
water  lilies.  Hardy  and  tender  varieties. 
Nelumbriums,  Egyptian  Lotus,  Victorias 
and  all  other  aquatic  plants,  ornamental 
grasses,  etc. 

Selections  of  aquatic  plants,  made  for 
small  or  large  water  gardens,  natural  or 
artificial  ponds,  lakes,  etc. 

WM.  TRICKER 

Water  Lily  Specialist 

Arlington,  N.  J. 


MurrAySLanmAn's 

F 1  oricLa_Wate,r 


use  of  this  matchless  toilet  per¬ 
fume.  It  is  found  on  dressing- 
tables  and  in  the  bath  room  and 
nursery,  in  every  land.  Its  fame 
is  universal. 

Leading  Druggists  sell  it. 

Accept  no  Substitute  ! 

Sample  sent  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  in  stamps 

Lanman  &  Kemp 
135  Water  Street  New  York 


how  much  oil  she  has  put  into  a  particular 
salad,  for  I  could  never  say.  Her  salads 
are  never  greasy,  but  each  leaf  has  its  due, 
and  shines  complacently.  Then,  last  of 
all,  a  spoonful  of  vinegar  is  lightly 
sprinkled  on,  and  the  gentle  process  of 
“fatiguing”  the  salad  commences.  This  is 
a  process  she  enjoys ;  she  will  even  wax 
poetical  at  this  time.  Her  movements  with 
her  salad  are  steady,  methodical,  gentle  to 
caressing,  and  when  she  has  done  it  is  a 
thing  that  would  indeed  “tempt  the  dying 
anchorite  to  eat.” 

There  is  no  sediment  left  at  the  bottom 
of  this  bowl,  no  grit,  no  lurking  atoms,  no 
sourness  of  vinegar,  nor  does  any  moisture 
collect.  It  is  a  good  salad. 

A  vegetable  salad,  when  mayonnaise  is 
used,  is  dressed  only  just  before  it  comes 
to  table,  as  if  left  long  the  mayonnaise  is 
apt  to  separate  and  the  vegetable  to  get 
sodden.  After  the  mayonnaise  sauce  has 
been  poured  over  it  the  garnishing-  is  done, 
but  this  takes  but  a  few  seconds.  Such  a 
salad,  of  cold  potatoes,  arranged  in  circles 
with  rings  of  tomato,  cucumber  and  onion, 
decorated  with  a  sprinkling  of  finely- 
minced  parsley,  looks  most  appetising.  If 
any  difficulty  is  found  in  removing  the  skin 
of  tomatoes,  it  is  helped  by  dipping  them 
into  boiling  water  for  a  moment  first. 
Very  pretty  is  a  salad  of  potatoes  or  other 
white  vegetable  garnished  with  a  mace¬ 
doine  of  other  vegetables  nicely  varied  in 
color. 

Occasionally  we  get  what  might  be 
described  as  a  tour  de  force  in  the  matter 
of  salad-making,  but  only  occasionally. 
As  a  rule  we  are  content,  as  the  cook  is, 
with  the  plainer  sort,  satisfied  to  know 
that  she  can  do  great  things  and  rise  to 
the  opportunity  when  it  arrives.  When  it 
does  arrive,  let  the  season  be  what  it  will, 
she  is  never  dismayed  or  put  out  where  her 
salad  bowl  is  concerned. 

Lucy  H.  Yates 


The  Southern  Garden  Department 

Conducted  by  Julia  Lester  Dillon 

The  writer  of  this  department  will  gladly 
answer  inquiries  from  Southern  readers  in 
regard  to  their  garden  problems.  Please 
enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
if  a  prompt  personal  reply  is  desired. 

Taking  Stock  of  the  Summer  Garden 

T  UNE  in  Southern  gardens  should  be 
"  the  stock-taking  month.  There  is  no 
time  for  rest  or  hesitation  now  if  the  gar¬ 
den  is  to  show  its  quota  of  midsummer 
bloom.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get 
through  with  the  clearing  of  the  borders. 
Bulbs  of  narcissus,  snowdrops,  Roman 
hyacinths,  daffodils,  and  jonquils,  seem 
to  grow  and  multiply  better  if  left  in  the 
borders,  where  they  have  been  placed. 
Tulips,  crocuses,  the  double  hyacinths,  and 
all  the  finer  bulbs,  must  be  left  in  the 
ground  until  fully  matured,  which  is  in- 
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Tree  Service 
The  Kind 
We  Give 

REE  doctoring,  so  called,  is 
one  thing;  tree  service,  the 
kind  we  give,  quite  another. 

One  means  patching  up 
your  trees;  the  other  their 
consistent  handling  by 
trained  men,  who  are  backed 
by  an  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  experts.  Men  of 
broad  experience. 

Not  only  will  we  repair, 
prune,  spray  or  fertilize 
your  trees,  but  we  inspect 
the  work  at  stated  intervals 
for  a  year  afterwards.  If 
anything  has  gone  wrong, 
due  to  our  fault,  we  make  it 
right  entirely  at  our  expense. 

This,  then,  is  tree  service 
in  its  broadest  sense. 

Our  charges  are  only  such 
as  this  kind  of  thoroughly 
dependable  work  merits. 

Let  us  send  you  our 
Booklet,  “Trees,  The  Care 
They  Should  Have.” 

Munson  Whitaker  Co. 

FOREST  ENGINEERS 


Boston:  623  Tremont  Bldg. 


New  York: 
473  Fourth  Ave. 


Chicago: 

513  Commercial 
Bank  Bldg. 


THERE  are  many  kinds  of  willow  furniture — 
there  is  only  one  “WILLOWCRAFT.”  It  is  so 
much  better  in  material,  design  and  construction 
that  no  comparison  is  possible — one  recognizes  its 
thoroughbred  appearance  at  once.  Its  fine  lines, 
workmanship  and  durability  stamp  “WILLOW- 
CRAFT”  as  wonderfully  different  from  the  cheaply 
constructed  kinds  which  are  found  at  stores  generally. 


Our  catalog  suggests  165  attract¬ 
ive  patterns.  Send  for  it  today. 

The  Willowcraft  Shops 

Box  C  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Write  Today 
For  This  Book 

called  The  House  that  Was  Reformed.  It 
tells  you  how  to  paint  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  a  house  and  anything  in  a  house. 
It’s  a  complete  and  interesting 

Guide  Book  to  Painting 

Whether  you  are  a  house  owner  or  a  house 
keeper,  a  contractor  or  an  architect,  you 
ought  to  have  this  book.  A  postcard  will 
bring  it.  Ask  your  dealer  about  the 

Bay  State  Line 

of 

Paints,  Varnishes,  Enamels 
and  Coatings 

made  by  us. 

If  he  does  not  carry  them,  send  us  his 
name.  Don’t  forget  to  send  postcard  for 
this  fascinating  story. 

Address  Dept.  22 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  &  Varnish  Makers  &  Lead  Corroders. 
82-84  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  101  Park  Avenue  at 
40th  Street 


Before  you  plan  your  bathroom, 
get  our  book  “Modern  Plumbing.” 

It  pictures  and  describes  24 
model  bathrooms,  ranging  in  cost 
from  $73  to  $3,000.  The  price  and 
specifications  of  each  separate  fix¬ 
ture  are  given.  Sent  free  on  request. 

The  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

5th  Avenue  and  17th  Street.  NewYork 


dicated  by  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  and  as 
soon  as  these  have  turned  yellow  and  fal¬ 
len  off,  the  bulbs  must  be  taken  up  and 
stored  in  a  dry  place  until  it  is  time  to  re¬ 
plant  them  in  the  fall. 

After  the  crop  of  flowers  is  over,  the 
deciduous  shrubs  should  be  cut  back,  in 
order  that  the  new  wood,  on  which  the 
blossoms  of  the  next  year  will  come,  may 
put  forth  in  abundance.  The  price  of 
flowers  for  next  year  is  the  pruning  shears 
right  now.  The  symmetry  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  may  also  be  improved  by  the  use  of 
the  scissors  at  this  time — but  be  careful 
not  to  cut  too  much.  The  cydonias,  deut- 
zias,  PhiladelpJms  coronarius,  jasminium, 
spireas,  viburnums,  syringas,  punicas,  for- 
sythias,  and  weigelas,  and  the  spring-blos¬ 
soming  vines,  like  the  wistaria  and  jas¬ 
mines,  should  all  receive  careful  attention. 
None  of  them  should  be  touched  until  the 
blooms  are  over.  For  most  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  June  will  be  the  right  season, 
but  some  of  the  later-blossoming  ones  may 
better  be  left  until  July. 

The  evergreens,  including  the  oleanders, 
or  neriums,  and  the  hydrangeas,  I  never 
prune  at  all,  except  to  take  off  the  dead 
branches  after  a  trying  winter,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  remove  some  of  the  lower  hydran¬ 
gea  shoots  for  the  sake  of  neatness.  This 
is  not  the  rule  of  the  florists,  but  it  gives 
me  magnificent  results,  and  that  is  the  aim 
of  all  our  work,  is  it  not? 

By  the  end  of  June  the  sweet  peas  will 
be  over  and  the  trellis  must  be  removed 
and  placed  in  new  positions  for  the  main 
crop  of  garden  peas  which  will  be  ready 
for  them  by  that  time.  The  long  lines 
left  vacant,  when  the  pansies  are  thrown 
out,  the  places  where  the  poppies  glorified 
the  border  and  the  sweet  peas  blossomed 
for  so  many  weeks,  are  filled  in  with  ver¬ 
benas,  mignonette,  snapdragons,  stocks, 
zinnias,  asters,  ageratum,  salvia,  and 
coleus.  June  is  very  late  to  do  this  trans¬ 
planting,  but,  if  it  is  done  in  the  afternoon 
after  a  rain  and  the  plants  are  shaded 
for  a  day  or  two  during  the  noon  hours, 
the  chances  are  that  most  of  them  will 
thrive.  This  is  the  time  when  the  thinning 
out  process  serves  the  gardener  in  good 
stead.  There  are  sure  to  be  parts  of  the 
borders  where  the  plants  are  as  thick  as 
peas  and  other  places  where  the  seed  has 
forgotten  to  germinate.  All  these  spots 
should  be  evened  out  and  now  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  time. 

Because  the  garden  is  a  blaze  of  glory 
with  helianthus,  sweet  williams,  zinnias, 
hollyhocks,  petunias,  nasturtiums,  and  all 
the  other  blossoms  in  full  beauty,  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  you  should  plan  to 
keep  it  so,  and  not  only  planning,  but  ever¬ 
lastingly  keeping  at  it,  is  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  this.  If  the  bare  spots  are  filled 
in,  the  crowded  places  thinned  out,  the 
colors  changed  or  arranged  so  that  they 
do  not  clash,  a  garden  of  midsummer 
loveliness  will  be  the  reward. 

Except  in  the  old  Southern  gardens 
where  the  oleanders,  the  pomegranate 
blossoms,  and  the  summer  lilies  make 
summer  gay,  the  usual  rule  is  that  after 


ArmChair,  $15  -  Sofa,  $30  -  Side  Chair,  $12 
Screen,  $45  -  Lamp,  $30  -  Braided  Rug,  $15 


McHugh  willow 
Furniture 

The  smart  thing  for  the  up- 
to-date  country  house.  New 
Spring  models  are  on  display. 

Illustrated  sheets  on  request. 


Meadow  Brook  Lawn  Table 
and  Canopy 


Canopy  in  green  and  gray  stripes, 
diameter  9  feet  -  -  -  -  $18 

Table,  in  Waterproof  green  enamel, 
diameter  3  ft.  6  in.  -  -  -  $21 

Chair  -  -  -  -  -  $4 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  SON 

9  West  42nd  Street  -  New  York 


This  Beautiful 

Bird  Fountain 

FOR  THE 

Lawn  or  Garden 

WITH  RUNNING  WATER 
ATTACHMENT 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  M.  D.  Jones  Co. 

71  Portland  St.  Boston 

Send  for  Circular 
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crr'a  Regard  your  lighting  fixtures  as  part  of  the  Furniture  of 
the  room,  and  select  them  to  harmonize. 


No.  09370. 


Gaumer 

Hand  Wrought 

Cighting  Fixtures 


are  finished  in  Antique  Copper,  Bronze  or  Brass. _  They  make 
a  pleasing  harmony  of  color.  The  designs  are  distinctive  and 
artistic  —  adapted  for  Den,  Library,  Hall  or  Bedroom. 

Progressive  Dealers  display  the  genuine  Gaumer  Fixtures 
with  a  Guarantee  Tag  attached  that  means  much  to  the  man 
who  wants  lasting  beauty  in  his  home. 

Book  of  Designs  ready — what  rooms  shall  you  furnish ? 

John  L.  Gaumer  Co.,  dept.  A 
22d  and  Wood  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Capable 
Cleaning 
Equipment 

Spencer  Turbine 
Vacuum  Cleaner 

Don't  neglect  to  include  a  Vacuum 
Cleaner  when  you  plan  your  perfect 
home.  And  don’t  fail  to  specify  the 
perfect  cleaner,  the  Spencer,  which 
experts  have  tested,  proven  and 
prefer. 

Hundreds  of  beautiful  homes  are 
models  of  cleanliness  through  the 
simple  operation  of  the  Spencer 
Turbine  Vacuum  Cleaner. 

Machines  are  for  basement  installation;  made  in 
12  sizes,  from  34  H.  P.,  i-sweeper,  to  40  H.  P., 
16-sweepers  capacity.  Send  for  catalog  and  list 
of  1,000  installations  furnished  as  references. 
Very  probably  some  of  your  acquaintances  have 
already  installed  Spencer  machines. 

Spencer  Turbine  Cleaner  Co. 

630  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Offices  or  Selling  Agencies  in  All  Prin¬ 
cipal  Cities. 


■Brand  Sheep  Manure 

Dried  and  Pulverized 


One  Barrel  Equals  Two 
Wagon  Loads  Barnyard  Manure  | 


Unequalled  for  lawn,  garden  and  field  fertilizing.  J4.00  for  l^rge  . 
bbL  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Ask  for  quantity  prices  and  booklet 
[  THE  PULVERIZED  MANUREjO:^_25jJnion_Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


The  Oriental  Store 


You  can  shop 
with  us  by 
mail  from 
your  home  as 
satisfactorily 
as  though 
you  person- 
a  1 1 y  pur¬ 
chased  in  our 
store. 


No.  18. 
height  36 
inches, 
width  17 
inches, 
weighs  8  lhs. 
Price  $5. 


Comfortable  Summer  Chairs 

FROM  Canton,  China,  come  these  artistic  ex¬ 
amples  of  Oriental  craftsmanship — “hour-glass 
ehairs” — suggesting  in  every  line  cool  and  reStful 
repose.  Graceful  in  design,  sanitary  in  construction 
and  inexpensive  in  price.  The  ideal  chairs  for  sum¬ 
mer  use.  Woven  By  hand,  without  a  nail  in  their 
entire  construdtion — prices  $4.50  to  $12  each. 

Send  for  Beautiful  Booklet 

Illustrating  in  colors  the  various  designs  of  these  unique  chairs, 
tables  and  stools. 

AAVAMTINE-8-CO- 


Broadway  and  18th  Street 
Boston  NEW  YORK 

^ —  Established  57  Years  — 


Philadelphia 
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the  June  blossoms  are  over,  there  is  no 
more  bloom  until  fall,  except  the  masses 
of  the  hydrangeas,  the  cannas,  or  sporadic 
perennials.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  June 
stock-taking  will  remedy  this  fault.  The 
wonderful  beauty  of  the-  spring  blossoms 
should  not  cause  us  to  forget  that  judicious 
planning  and  planting  will  make  our 
Southern  gardens  beautiful  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

The  numerous  annuals,  if  kept  well  cut, 
will  give  bloom  until  frost.  If  the  peren¬ 
nial  phlox  is  planted  in  mass  and  in  abun¬ 
dance  the  garden  will  be  fragrant  and 
beautiful  through  all  the  trying  heat  of 
the  summer  days.  If  the  asters,  zinnias, 
salvias,  and  colei  are  planted  in  proper 
proportion,  the  borders  will  be  rich  and 
colorful  from  June  until  autumn  is  over. 
Now,  now  is  the  time,  fill  up  the  barren 
spots.  I  cannot  reiterate  this  too  often. 

The  Early  Wonder  white  asters  in 
clusters  among  crimson  zinnias  will  bridge 
the  space  between  the  June  sweet  peas  and 
the  August  flowers.  The  white  ageratum 
will  throw  its  mist-like  blossoms  among 
the  fiery  spikes  of  the  scarlet  sage,  and  the 
white  petunias,  with  their  fragrant  cups 
massed  among  the  vari-colored  colei,  will 
blossom  through  all  the  scorching  summer 
days.  Plant  now,  and  plant  in  masses  of 
a  dozen,  or  a  hundred  would  be  better,  and 
see  if  the  result  is  not  worth  while. 

A  June  inheritance  of  my  garden,  that 
has  given  pleasure  and  beauty  for  a  half 
century,  is  the  hydrangea  grandidora, 
which,  with  its  masses  of  blue  and  pink 
loveliness,  has  framed  the  lines  of  our 
front  porch  for  all  these  years.  For  im¬ 
mediate  effect,  for  terrace  and  porch  deco¬ 
ration,  or  for  masses  anywhere,  these  and 
the  neriums  may  be  purchased  in  tubs  and 
used  during  the  summer  and  placed  in 
permanent  positions  in  the  fall.  The 
monstrosa,  the  otaksa,  and  other  pink 
varieties  of  the  hydrangea  grandidora  are 
more  attractive  to  me  than  the  white  kinds. 
The  use  of  small  lumps  of  alum  around 
the  roots  of  the  pink  varieties  will  cause 
them  to  show  heads  of  beautiful,  clear, 
blue  blossoms.  A  little  pruning,  after  the 
winter  is  over  to  get  rid  of  the  dead 
branches,  much  fertilizer  in  the  fall  and 
spring,  and  sunshine  and  rain  will  do  the 
rest. 

The  glory  of  my  June  garden  is  a  stately 
white  oleander  or  nerium,  which  has  been 
a  joy,  for  many  months  each  year,  for  at 
least  seventy-five  years.  It  was  planted 
by  my  great-grandmother  and  its  fragrant 
clusters  of  starry  white  blossoms  are  as 
invariably  a  part  of  our  garden  picture  as 
the  summer  itself.  Annually,  I  thank  the 
dear  old  lady,  whom  I  never  saw,  for  this, 
my  heritage. 

For  many  years  it  was  absolutely  neg¬ 
lected,  but  bravely  and  proudly  it  held  up 
its  head  and  now  repays  the  extra  feeding 
of  manure  in  the  fall  and  fertilizer  in  the 
spring,  by  a  prodigal  munificence  of  bloom. 
It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  At 
least  ten  feet  tall  and  twelve  feet  in  the 
diameter  of  the  spread  of  its  branches, 
with  every  stem  topped  by  one  or  a  dozen 
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clusters  of  white  blossoms,  with  the  sharp 
lance-like  leaves  of  every  shade  of  green, 
with  the  black  branches  strongly  outlined 
against  the  soft  greens  of  the  lawn  in  the 
foreground,  it  is  a  June  poem.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  January  poem,  with  the  snow 
wreaths  from  the  skies  enfolding  its  ever¬ 
green  loveliness. 

All  of  the  plants  of  this  species  grow 
in  luxuriance  and  are  perfectly  hafdy  in 
this  latitude.  From  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  in 
Texas  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  garden 
of  the  olden  days,  and  the  greater  the  age, 
the  greater  the  beauty  with  which  they 
bless  the  world.  No  Southern  garden  of 
this  later  day  should  be  without  them. 
They  grow  very  slowly  but  are  well  worth 
while  at  any  age.  In  both  light  and  dark 
pinks,  in  single  and  double,  they  are  very 
desirable  additions  to  our  Southern  gar¬ 
den  and  Northern  greenhouse  plants.  I 
find  the  single  white  the  most  satisfactory, 
both  in  point  of  growth  and  abundance  of 
flower.  Beginning  to  bloom  in  May,  in 
full  glory  in  June  and  July,  they  lift  their 
snowy  masses  skyward,  dimly  beautiful 
in  the  starlight,  radiant  in  the  moonlight, 
and  glorious  in  the  sunlight,  until  the  chill 
of  October  brings  the  message  that  autumn 
has  come  and  winter  is  not  far  away. 


Desirable  Considerations  for  the 
Summer  Home 
( Continued  from  page  457) 

bers  and  it  forms  a  deep  recessed  piazza  on 
one  or  both  sides  if  desired,  and  eliminates 
the  flat  piazza  roof  thus  preventing  heat 
being  reflected  into  the  chamber  windows. 
The  high  roof  with  its  long  slopes  casts  a 
good  shadow  and  deep  shadows  are  sooth¬ 
ing  and  cooling  on  a  hot  summer’s  day. 
An  over-hanging  second  story  requires 
solid  well-proportioned  columns  under  it, 
both  for  support  and  effect.  In  such  a 
place  they  should  be  in  effect  sturdy, 
rather  than  graceful. 

The  cornice  of  the  piazza  roof  should 
project  well  out  and  be  very  low  to  give 
protection  from  sun  and  rain,  particularly 
at  the  seashore.  We  use  our  American 
porch  much  as  the  Englishman  uses  his 
terrace  or  garden  with  its  tea  house  or 
canopied  tent,  but  without  the  privacy  re¬ 
quired  for  his  retiring  disposition.  It  is 
distinctly  American  and  is  the  outgrowth 
of  conditions  and  the  growing  tendency 
toward  outdoor  life  for  the  whole  family. 
Since  we  are  not  all  blessed  with  broad 
lands,  estates  and  gardens,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  convenient  way  of  confining  our 
outdoor  life  to  a  small  area  with  as  much 
privacy  as  possible  under  the  limited  con¬ 
ditions  imposed.  The  garden,  I  hope,  will 
not  be  overlooked  because  it  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  a 
summer  house.  It  is  really  necessary  as 
part  of  the  setting  and  like  a  frame  com¬ 
pletes  the  picture. 


H 


IGH  time  you  were  out  in  the  garden  under  smiling  vernal 
skies,  planting  in  the  summer  flowerbeds.  An  early  start 
now,  means  luxuriant  beds  all  aglow  by  end  of  June. 

We  send  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  large  full-size 
greenhouse  plants,  charges  prepaid  by  parcels  post. 

They  are  big  plants  ready  to  set  out,  such  as  the  little  local  florist 
charges  you  one  dollar  per  dozen  for;  not  the  miserable  little  runts, 
uncertain  to  live  or  die,  you  generally  get  by  mail.  We  send  you  with 
free  cultural  directions  any  100  of  the  following  plants,  your  selection,  for 
$5.00,  any  50  for  $2.50,  any  20  for  $1.00. 

Fancy  giant-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  36  kinds,  all  hues.  Fancy  giant 
Carnation  plants,  Geraniums  in  all  colors,  Heliotropes,  Marguerite 
Daisies,  Salvias,  Coleus,  all  hues,  Stocks,  Phlox,  Ageratumr-Schizan- 
thus.  Dusty  Miller,  Golden  Feather,  Double  Petunias,  Single  fringed  and 
ruffled  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Vincas,  Snapdragon,  Cannas,  Alter- 
nantheras,  German  Ivies,  Ice  Pinks,  Double  Red  and  Yellow  Nasturtiums, 
Chinese  and  other  Primroses,  Acalyphas,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons, 
and  any  bedding  plant  not  here  listed  you  can  name. 

A  special  price  of  $40.00  per  any  1,000  plants,  your  selection.  This  is  the 
chance  for  large  places  to  get  their  summer  flower  beds  at  wholesale. 

Also  specially  grown  vegetable  plants :  Early  Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  $1.00  per  100.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  $1.50  per  100.  Pot-grown 
Tomato  Plants,  varieties,  Earliana,  Early  Stone,  Early  Acme,  Bonnie  Best, 
Ponderosa,  June  Pink,  50  for  $1.00.  Pot-grown  Sweet  Pepper  and  Egg 
Plants,  50  for  $1.00.  Golden  Self-Blanching  Celery  Plants,  $1.50  per  100. 

Make  up  your  list  and  send  at  once  to  the 

Harlowarden  Greenhouses,  Box  148,  Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

LEST  YOU  FORGET 

A  mention  of  this  publication  will  entitle  you  to  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  some  extra  choice  plants  in  addition  to  order 


SIMPLE  and  EFFECTIVE,  a  few  strokes  along  the 
edge  of  the  blade  puts  the  lawn  mower  in  first  class 
cutting  condition.  Holder  keeps  the  file  at  the  proper 
angle.  Costs  less  than  one  sharpening  by  a  machinist, 
and  will  last  several  seasons.  By  mail,  prepaid,  50c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  R.  VAX 
BOCHOVE,  46  Straight  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The  Exodus  to  Europe 

is  under  way.  If  circumstances  prevent 
your  actually  joining  it,  you  can  at  least 
go  in  spirit,  by  reading 

TRAVEL 

FOR  JUNE 

which  covers  France,  Germany,  England, 
Switzerland,  Syria  and  America,  illustrat¬ 
ing  it  all  with  remarkable  photographs. 

25c  a  Copy  $3.00  a  Year 

McBride,  Nast  &  Co. 

PUBLISHERS 

Union  Square,  North,  New  York 


The  Poultry  department  of  House  &  Garden  will  furnish 
upon  request  any  information  relative  to  the  selection, 
raising  and  care  of  poultry.  Address  the 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN 
31  EAST  17th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  latest  thing  in 
artistic  wall  cover¬ 
ings  is  Shadow 
Ko-Na.  Used  in 
homes  of  culture  to 
give  that  elegance  of 
restrained  richness. 

Effective  as  a  background 
for  hand  or  stencil  decora¬ 
tion.  Easily  put  on.  Keeps 
dean.  Doesn'tcrack  or  fade. 

In  a  wide  assortment  of 
harmonious  tints  and  shades. 

Fab-Rik-O-Na 

Woven  Wall  Coverings 

include  Art,  Kraft  and  Kord  Ko-Na.  w;  ™ 
Dyed  Burlaps  and  other  fabric 
hangings.  W rite  for  samples  of  Shadow 
Ko-Na  and  our  booklet,  “Art  and 
Utility  in  Decoration.” 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO., 

218  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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ANTIQUE  STONE 
GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 


Extract  from  Professor  Morse’s 
book:  The  Japanese  have  brought 
gggg|||g|^Ng||  their  garden  arts  to  such 
perfection  that  a  plot  of 
Ea'.vE'\  ground  ten  feet  square  is  ns 

§|||||||| Aiyu '  capable  of  being  exquis-  % 
itely  beautified  by  their  g 
^  method.  Plots  of  ground  || 

y  •  ,  .  that,  in  this  country,  are  || 
too  often  encumbered  a 
with  coal  ashes,  tea  §1 
7y  grounds,  tin  cans,  and  the  ||| 
garbage  barrel,  in  Japan  pi 
are  rendered  charming  to  ill 
the  eye  by  the  simplest  BSj 
means. 

YAMANAKA 

f  456  Boyl*ton  Street,  Boston 

New  York  Pekin 

London  /ZZ 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


SUN 

DIALS 

Any  Latitude 


A  Beautiful  Illustrated  Booklet, 
“WHERE  SUN  DIALS  ARE 
MADE,”  sent  upon  request. 
Estimates  furnished. 

Aok  foe  Booklet  No.  4 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches:  New  York,  Minneapolis.  8t.  Paul,  London,  Paris 


A  Glistening,  Enameled,  Covered 
Food  Container  and  Larder 

Silver  White — Looks  Bright 

For  every  home  and  apartment.  Made  in  four  types. 
Built  in,  or  portable.  Write  for  Circular  No.  44  to 

JANES  and  KIRTLAND 

137  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City 


Tl  r  J.  n  L  No  Rais,  No  Mice 

1  ney  Uan  t  tiet  in  NoSweii,  no  shrink 

All  Metal  Cabinet 


The  style  of  the  cottage  should  be  the 
outgrowth  of  a  suitable  exterior  to  fit 
the  plan  and  may  be  in  almost  any  style 
the  designer  chooses.  The  chamber  floor 
plan  is  most  important  because  here  your 
guest  is  shown  how  much  real  considera¬ 
tion  you  bestow  upon  their  visit. 

A  lady  whom  I  know  writes,  “We  vis¬ 
ited  the  Blanks  and  had  a  charming  visit 
from  the  time  we  entered  the  old  shaded 
driveway  and  saw  the  low  rambling  cot¬ 
tage  with  its  French  doors,  standing  hos¬ 
pitably  open.  We  were  given  a  perfect 
guest’s  room,  cheerful  and  full  of  sweet, 
fresh  air  with  a  restful  breeze  coming  in. 
for  it  was  a  good-sized  corner  room, 
thanks  to  the  loving  thoughtfulness  of  our 
hostess.  There  was  a  couch  placed  with 
the  head  toward  the  light,  so  one  could 
read  in  comfort,  and  nearby  were  some 
recent  books  that  I  wanted  to  read.  The 
fireplace  was  silently  inviting  us  to  be  com¬ 
fortable,  and  the  kindling  wood  was  pro¬ 
vided  and  ready  to  light,  with  more  in  a 
quaint  wood-box.  There  was  a  writing 
table  complete  with  pens,  ink,  paper  and 
stamps,  and  a  little  work  basket  with  no 
necessity  omitted.  The  dressing  table  was 
covered  with  spotless  linen  and  complete 
toilet  set  with  a  box  of  pins  and  a  whisk 
broom. 

“The  twin  beds  looked  so  fresh  and  com¬ 
fortable  that  I  was  sure  we  could  tire 
ourselves  out  and  our  rest  in  such  a  room 
and  beds  would  be  refreshing.  Between 
the  beds  was  a  stand  with  a  pitcher  and 
glasses,  candle  and  matches.  In  the  closet 
were  two  bathrobes  and  slippers,  and  on 
the  shelf  extra  bed  covering.  Finally  I 
found  connected  to  the  room  a  bathroom, 
perfectly  fitted  with  everything  for  our 
own  use.  With  such  provisions  for  our 
comfort,  we  felt  like  welcome  guests.” 

The  above  shows  one  guest’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  ;  perhaps  this  is  unusual,  but  the  hos¬ 
tess  should  provide  her  guests  with  ac¬ 
commodations  that  leave  them  some  free¬ 
dom  and  independent  from  the  movements 
of  the  host  and  family.  The  moment  you 
realize  you  are  inconveniencing  someone, 
it  makes  a  sensitive  guest  uncomfortable. 
The  proper  provisions  for  the  guest  are 
expensive  at  the  start,  because  they  com¬ 
prise  chiefly  adequate  bathroom  arrange¬ 
ments.  For  a  large  family,  the  owner 
should  have  his  own  bath,  and  a  general 
bath  for  the  other  members  of  the  family; 
an  additional  bathroom  should  be  provided 
for  each  two  guest  rooms.  If  placed  be¬ 
tween  them,  it  can  be  entered  from  either 
of  the  chambers.  If  the  guest’s  bath  is 
not  provided  then  each  room  should  have 
a  lavatory  and  the  general  bath  should  be 
nearby.  The  windows  in  the  chambers 
should  be  at  least  three  feet  wide,  and 
there  should  be  two  if  it  is  not  a  corner 
room. 

Wide  projecting  eaves  keep  the  rain  out 
of  the  chamber  windows,  and  wide  cor¬ 
nices  and  heavy  overhangs  protect  the 
piazza  and  cast  deep  shadows. 

The  sleeping  porch  is  a  good  thing  under 
certain  climatic  conditions  and  where  one 

( Continued  on  page  524) 


j\  /IOST  practical  ai 
I  V  X  tial  comhinatir 


For  Windows 
and  Piazzas 

and  substan¬ 
tial  combination  of  Blind 
and  Awning  yet  devised. 
Far  more  sightly  and 
durable  than  fabric  awn¬ 
ings.  Very  easily  operated. 
Slats  open  and  close  to 
admit  air,  yet  exclude 
sun  rays.  Can  be  pulled 
up  out  of  sight,  if  desired. 

For  Illustrated  Booklet 
specify  **  Venetian  3” 

Jas  G. Wilson  Mfg.Co. 

1-3-5  West  29th  St..  New  York 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of 
Inside  and  Outside  Venetians, 
Piazza,  Porch  and  Veranda 
Venetians,  Rolling  Partitions, 
Rolling  Steel  Shutters,  Hygienic 
Wardrobes,  Wood  Block  Floor*. 


TF  YOU  are  at  all  interested  in  bulbs, 
A  you  undoubtedly  appreciate  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  buying  only  the  best. 
Therefore,  we  would  urge  you  to  send 
us  your  name  NOW,  to  insure  your  re¬ 
ceiving  a  copy  of  our  Bulb  Catalog,  is¬ 
sued  August  15.  A  postal  will  do. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  ©  CO. 

Established  1802  111  years  ago 

33E  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


Just  a  turn  of 
this  little  crank' 
opens  or  closes, 
vm  your  shutters 


OUICKLY  close  your  shutters 
against  the  thunder  gust  or 
summer  downpour,  and  do  it 
from  within  the  room  without 
raising  the  sash  or  screen — 
simply  turn  a  little  handle. 

The  Mallory 
Shutter  Worker 

is  easily  applied  to  stone  or  frame  houses, 
old  or  new. 

They  are  inexpensive  and  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  the  housewife. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  or  write  to  us 
for  pamphlet. 

Mallory  Mfg.  Co. 

255  Main  St.  Flemington,  N.  J. 
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HEATING  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

In  this  beautiful  drawing-room  the  artistic  effect  is  not  marred  by  ugly  radiators,  but  the  architect  has  placed  them  in  window  recesses 
covered  by  Special  Grilles  designed  to  fit  the  odd  shape  of  the  panel  and  to  harmonize  with  the  period  and  style  of  architecture. 

Send  for  Catalog  66A — just  issued,  showing  eighty  of  these  Special  Grille  Designs  suited  to  various  orders  of  decoration — Colonial, 
Classic,  Empire,  Louis  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  and  Oriental. 


New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston, 


Tuttle  Sl  Bailey  Mf$|.  Co., 


Established  1846 


Cleveland,  Bridgeport, 
Ontario 


French  &  Sons’  Player  Pianos 

Art  Products  of  a  High  Degree  of  Excellence 
and  Exceeding  Good  Value 

With  wealth  of  tone  and  unequaled  construction,  the  French  &  Sons’ 
Player  Piano  places  at  your  finger-tips  the  complete  technique  of 
piano-playing — ability  to  sound  correctly  the  notes  of  the  most  difficult 
composition — to  play  loud  or  soft — fast  or  slow — staccato  or  legato — 

to  “bring  out”  the  melody  and 
subdue  the  accompaniment. 
Any  musical  effect  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  this  player. 

As  a  hand-played  instru¬ 
ment,  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
mechanism  is  noticeable — it  is 
superb.  As  a  player  the 
French  is  incomparable.  It 
has  many  automatic  devices 
not  possessed  by  other  players. 
One  touch  of  the  hand  changes 
it  from  a  player  to  a  hand 
instrument  and  vice  versa, 
locking  the  keys  and  bringing 
the  pedals  into  position — all 
automatically  and  accom¬ 
plished  in  an  instant. 

The  Automatic  Music  Roll 
Adjuster  forces  the  roll  to 
track  properly  over  the  bar, 
insuring  absolutely  perfect  rendition.  The  pneumatic  self-clean¬ 
ing  device  on  the  tracker-bar  is  another  exclusive  point  of 
excellence.  A  great  many  other  desirable  features,  exclusive  to  the 
French  &  Sons’  Player-Piano,  are  described  and  demonstrated  fully  in 
our  beautiful  illustrated  Booklet,  sent  free  to  any  address.  Do  not 
decide  on  any  piano  before  you  have  this  booklet.  It  is  our 
business  to  please  you.  Write  to-day  to 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Piano  Co.  New  Castle,  Ind. 

“The  House  of  French  established  in  the  Piano  Business  since  1875” 


A  Big  Novel  of 


an  American  Girl 


From  colored  frontispiece 
by  George  Brehm 


Gertrude 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 

Author  of  4  Little  Corky,**  “The  Modern  Railroad.**  etc 

din  GERTRUDE,  the  reader  of  this  strong, 
enveloping  romance  will  find  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  average  drawing-room 
heroine,  the  wishy-washy,  doll-like  young 
woman  whose  province  is  only  to  be  loved 
and  won.  Gertrude  is  a  real  American  girl, 
the  kind  of  a  girl  who  is  to-day  achieving 
the  big  things  of  life,  and  her  story  is  told 
with  rare  insight,  humor  and  realism. 

$1.25  net;  postage  nc. 


“A  G 


em 


of 


Lo 


ve  Story” 

— Brooklyn  Eagle 

Six  years  alone  on  a  little 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean! 
What  could  Zalia  Thorne 
know  about  love  —  having 
been  marooned  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old?  How  could 
she  have  existed  in  the  great 
loneliness  of  this  tropical 
island?  Barry  Carshall,  a 
wanderer  from  New  York,  is 
shipwrecked  and  finds  Zalia. 
And  in  the  life  of  these  Iso- 
.  .  .  .  lated  Two — their  adventures 

and  the  situations  that  arise — there  is  wonderfully  appealing  romance.  The  dia¬ 
logue  sparkles  and  glows  like  the  embers  of  a  driftwood  fire. 

“Most  admirable  *  *  *  with  every  element  of  interest  and  with  a  dramatic 
movement  that  continues  from  beginning  to  end.” — Buffalo  News. 

$1.25  net;  postage  lie. 


BY  ALEXANDER  BLACK 

Author  of  “Miss  Jerry,*’  “Richard  Gordon,'*  etc. 


Your  bookseller  can  supply  you.  Send  for  catalogue. 


McBRIDE,  NAST  ®  COMPANY,  Publishers 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Kno-Burn  Metal  Lath 

as  used  in  this  house  at 
os  Angeles,  California 


METAL  LATH 
Construction 


deserves  careful  consideration  from  the  prospective 
home  builder,  because  it  offers  him  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  permanency,  economy  and  lifelong  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Our  FREE  booklet  375,  “Metal  Lath 
for  Home  Construction,’*  is  full  of.  profitable 
pointers  for  home  builders.  Send  for  it  now  and 
find  out  why  KNO-BURN  Metal  Lath  for  inside 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  KNO-FUR  Metal  Lath  for 
exterior  work  are  superior  to  old  style  methods  of 
construction. 

KNO-BURN  MiETAL  LATH 


is  a  flat  sheet  of  metal  fabric  with  a  web-like  mesh 
that  completely  imbeds  itself  in  the  plaster.  This 
form  of  construction  produces  a  reinforced  con¬ 
crete-like  wall.  The  plaster  simply  can’t  come  off. 

CIDFPDnnP  — KNO-BURN  METAL  LATH 
*  livUr  IvvyUr  covered  with  Portland  Cement 

- -  plaster  is  an  effective  barrier 

to  fire  because  all  wood  studding  and  joists  are 
completely  protected. 

ni  TD  A  PIT  TTY  -KNO-BURN  METAL 
LtUlYADlLI  I  I  LATH,  on  account  of  its 
"  rigidity,  assures  a  smooth 
wall  that  will  never  warp,  buckle  or  crack.  It  is 
coated  with  a  carbon  paint  that  withstands  rust — 
it  never  disintegrates. 

KNO-FUR  METAL  LATH 


for  outside  use  is  a  metal  fabric  similar  to  KNO- 
BURN  with  parallel  ribs  that  increase  its  strength 
and  orovide  a  substitute  for  furring.  It  has  the 
same'  web-like  plaster-gripping  mesh  that  makes 
KNO-BURN  so  effective. 

CmMOlUV  — In  addition,  the  use  of  KNO- 
I-iCUINUiVI  I  PUR  Metal  Lath  eliminates 

-  sheating,  building  paper  and 

weather  boards — a  single  economy  that  saves  its 
entire  cost. 

I  ACTING  — KNO-FUR  is  made  from  metal 
LAO  I  I1NV1  specially  prepared  to  resist  acid  and 
-  rust.  It  is  rigid  and  imperishable. 

Our  regular  monthly  bulletin  /‘Ex¬ 
panded  Metal  Construction,”  will  be 
sent  to  Architects  and  Contractors 
upon  request. 

Northwestern  Expanded  Metal  Co. 
937  Old  Colony  Building  CHICAGO 


Beautiful  Lawns 


Lawns’that  are  distinctive;  rich,  velvety  greens  of 
wonderful  texture;  such  lawns  are  made  with 

KALAKA  Fertilized  Grass  Seed 

Expert  blending  of  purest  seeds  and  natural 
fertilizer  insures  quick,  strong  germination. 

Kalakain5  1b.  boxes  at  $1.00  express  prepaid  East 
or  $1.25  West  of  Omaha.  Special  prices  for  quantities. 
W rite  for"  How  to  Make  a  Lawn"— mention  your  dealer’s  name 
THE  KALAKA  CO.,  1102  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 


( Continued  from  page  522) 
is  accustomed  to  sleeping  out  of  doors  or 
intends  to  do  it  regularly.  At  other  times 
I  have  seen  three  or  four  cots  set  upon  it 
for  boys  when  crowded  for  chamber  space. 

The  cellar  may  be  put  to  many  uses,  if 
on  a  slope  a  portion  of  the  cellar  will  be 
out  of  the  ground,  well  lighted,  and  so  it 
can  be  entered  from  the  level — there  is  a 
good  plan  for  a  shower  and  dressing-room 
for  the  seashore  cottage,  but  each  guest 
must  be  provided  with  a  bathrobe.  In  the 
country  house  I  have  seen  a  swimming 
pool  built  in  the  cellar  and  extended  part 
way  under  the  piazza  and  lighted  by  glass 
set  in  the  floor.  If  the  cellar  or  piazza  is 
high  at  one  end  it  can  be  made  to  answer 
for  a  garage ;  this  is  practical  as  I  have 
done  it. 

While  I  do  not  advise  built-in  furniture 
or  features  in  the  formal  house  when  some 
particular  style  is  being  carried  out,  there 
are  places  in  the  summer  cottage  where  its 
use  is  permissible.  Probably  built-in 
shelves  for  books,  with  drawers  below, 
are  the  most  practical ;  another  good  thing 
is  a  closet  with  deep,  shallow  trays  for 
doilies  or  bars  to  hang  them  over ;  serving 
trays  should  be  racked. 

Plan  a  place  for  everything  that  requires 
being  put  away.  If  you  like  built-in  seats, 
see  that  they  are  long  and  wide  enough  to 
be  useful,  and  use  the  inside  for  boots, 
shoes  or  firewood.  The  built-in  desk 
makes  a  handy  place  for  limited  writing 
or  a  place  for  house  bills,  stationery,  etc. 
Instead  of  providing  a  place  to  nest  away 
pots  and  pans  I  should  provide  near  the 
cook  stove  a  series  of  hooks  to  hang  them 
on  and  keep  them  clean  and  polished  ready 
for  instant  use.  The  icebox  should  be 
built-in.  There  is  no  doubt  that  built-in 
furniture  eliminates  the  heavy  movable 
pieces,  saves  floor  space  and  prevents  dust 
from  collecting  in  back  and  underneath. 
Chests  of  drawers  can  be  built  under  the 
eaves  and  many  little  nooks  turned  into 
cupboards.  Wardrobes  are  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  closets,  and  are  very  attractive 
with  their  paneled  doors. 

The  photographs  show  buildings  that 
exemplify  the  ideas  expressed  here  about 
structure.  The  plans  on  page  457  illustrate 
various  ways  of  obtaining  the  desirable 
room  arrangements  suggested. 


How  to  Make  the  Garden  Yield 
With  Little  Cost 

USING  the  prepared  inorganic  fertil¬ 
izers  alone  will  not  make  the  garden 
plot  independently  productive ;  that  is,  you 
will  have  to  keep  right  on  using  them  over 
and  over  each  year  to  get  results.  They 
are  expensive,  too,  and  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  the  best  for  your  soil — you 
may  find  that  you  have  to  increase  the 
quantity  each  season.  But  to  have  a  gar¬ 
den  that  is  really  more  fertile  each  year, 
that  can  be  done  only  by  following  Na¬ 
ture’s  way,  by  getting  some  living  matter 
turned  into  the  soil  where  it  will  ferment 
and  feed  the  bacteria  that  should  be  there. 
( Continued  on  page  526) 


Benches,  Chairs,  Tables, 
Arbors,  Trelliage,  Per¬ 
golas,  Posts  and  Post¬ 
heads,  Rose  Temples,  etc. 

Send  for  new  catalog  of  many  designs 

North  Shore  Ferneries  Co. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 


Made  to  order— to  exactly  match 
the  color  scheme  of  any  room 

MYou  select  the  color— we’ll  make 
the  rug.”  Any  width— seamless  up 
to  10  feet.  Any  length.  Any  color 
tone— soft  and  subdued,  or  bright 
and  striking.  Original,  individual, 
artistic,  dignified.  Pure  wool  or 
camel’s  hair,  expertly  woven  at 
short  notice.  Write  for  color  card. 
Order  through  your  furnisher. 

Thread  &  Thrum  Workshop 
Auburn,  New  York 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 


Gateway  s 

EpOR  a  moderate  expenditure  you 
A  can  have  one  of  our  permanent 
Wrought  Iron  Gateways  like  this, 
giving  to  your  grounds  an  air  of 
distinction  and  exclusiveness. 

Prices  and  full  description  of  this 
and  other  gateways,  fences  or  ten¬ 
nis  enclosures  on  request. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 

100  Church  Street,  New  York  City 
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Special 

Summer 

Offer 


Complete  with  seat  and  back  cushions  in 


denim  or  cretonne,  ------  $7.25 

Stained  any  color,  -------  1 .00 


F.  O.  B.  New  York. 


During  this  summer  only  we  offer  this  strong, 
comfortable  Arm  Chair  at  this  special  price,  to 
impress  our  new  address  on  the  minds  of  our 
friends,  and  to  acquaint  those  whom  we  wish  to 
make  our  friends,  with  the  high  quality  of  our 


HAND  WROUGHT  WILLOW  WARE. 


We  also  make  a  specialty  of  interior  decoration 
and  upholstery. 

Sketch  of  willozv  pieces  in  large  diversity  of  styles 
on  request. 


WALTER  J.  BRENNAN  COMPANY 
14  East  47th  Street  New  York  City 

Formerly  437  Lexington  Ave. 


The  Stanley  Works  vS.W 

NEW  BRITAIN  CONN.  \  / 


swing  softly  on 

STANLEY’S 

BALL  BEARING  HINGES 

with  Non-Rising  Pins 

Write  for  Booklet  “Properly  Hung  Doors” 


MILADY 

The  new  red  rose.  Plants  that  will  bloom  this  season. 
From  4-inch  pots  @  $1.00  each,  $9.00  per  doz. 

LADYHILLINGDON  and  KILLARNEY  QUEEN 

From  5-inch  pots,  extra  heavy  plants  @  75c  each, 
$7.50  per  doz. 

Plant  the  new  Roses  and  enjoy  having  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  in  existence.  Our  catalog  for  the  asking. 

A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc.  -  -  Cromwell,  Conn. 


THE  GRANT  ALLEN  HISTORICAL  GUIDES 


CLASSICAL  ROME 

By  H.  Stuart  Jones,  M.A.,  formerly 
Director  of  the  British  School  at 
Rome. 

CHRISTIAN  ROME 

By  J .  W.  and  A.  M.  Cruickshank. 

FLORENCE 

By  Grant  Allen.  Revised  by  J.  W. 
and  A.  M.  Cruickshank. 

VENICE 

By  Grant  Allen. 


A  series  of  absolutely  authoritative  guide-books  for  the  tourist  who 
wishes  to  use  his  travel  as  a  means  of  culture,  with  such  historical 
and  antiquarian  information  as  will  enable  him  to  understand,  and, 
therefore,  to  enjoy,  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor 
arts  of  the  town  he  visits.  Their  object  is  to  supplement,  rather  than 
to  compete,  with  such  handbooks  as  those  by  Baedeker.  The  vol¬ 
umes  are  pocket-size,  indexed,  and  illustrated  with  photographic 
reproductions  and  line  plates.  Sold  separately. 

Each  $1.50  net;  postage  10  cents 
McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Union  Square,  New 


THE  UMBRIAN  TOWNS 

By  J.  IV.  and  A.  M.  Cruickshank. 

THE  SMALLER  TUSCAN 
TOWNS 

By  J.  W.  and  A.  M.  Cruickshank. 

PARIS 

By  Grant  Allen. 

CITIES  OF  BELGIUM 

By  Grant  Allen. 

York  11  . . 


The  Whittier  Inn 

SEA  GATE,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 


An  Ideal  Hotel  Home  for  Summer 

Open  from  May  to  November 

The  Inn  is  situated  in  a  private  park  maintained  by  the  local  cottage  community. 
Rooms  with  private  bath  and  porch. 

Rooms  are  available  in  nearby  cottages  to  those  who  prefer  them,  service  and 
privileges  of  the  Inn  being  the  same.  Entire  Cottages  (Hotel  Service  included) 
may  be  leased  for  the  season. 

A  clean  broad  beach  with  ample  bathing  facilities,  Tennis,  baseball,  rowing  and 
sailing. 

Private  boat  service  to  and  from  New  York  City.  Also  frequent  train  service 
to  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  Garage 

A  Delightful  Place — Just  45  Minutes  by  Private  Boat  from  New  York 

Rates  and  Booklet  on  Application 
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E  lives  in  New  York’s  stuffy  tenement 
district,  the  most  congested  spot  in 
America. 

In  his  sultry  three-room  home  there  is 
scarcely  space  to  eat  and  sleep.  His  play¬ 
ground  is  the  blistering  pavement  of  the  ill¬ 
smelling  streets,  hemmed  in  by  scorching 
brick  walls. 

No  trees,  no  grass,  not  even  a  whiff  of 
fresh  air, — in  the  only  world  Tommy  knows. 

Ash  cans  are  his  background,  and  the  rattle 
and  roar  of  traffic  his  environment. 

Tommy’s  widowed  mother  is  broken  with 
worry  ;  his  sisters  and  brothers  are  as  pallid 
and  frail  as  he.  The  winter  struggle  has 
sapped  their  vitality.  They  are  starving  for  air. 

No  medicine  will  help  Tommy.  What  he, 
his  mother  and  the  other  children  need  are : 
a  chance  to  breathe  something  pure  and 
fresh, — a  taste  of  sunshine  and  outdoor 
freedom, — an  outing  in  the  country  or  at  the  seashore. 

But  between  Tommy  and  his  needs  stands  poverty, 
the  result  of  misfortune.  He  must  suffer  just  as  if  it  were 
all  his  fault. 

And  that  is  why  Tommy  appeals  for  a  square  deal. 

Nor  does  he  wish  you  to  forget  his  mother,  or  his  pals 
and  their  mothers, — all  in  the  same  plight. 

This  Association  every  summer  sends  thousands  of  “Tenement 
Tommies  ”,  mothers  and  babies  to  the  country  and  to  Sea  Breeze,  its  fresh 
air  home  at  Coney  Island.  A  dollar  bill,  a  five  dollar  check,  or  any 
amount  you  care  to  contribute,  will  help  us  to  answer  Tommy’s  appeal.  School  or  Club. 


SUGGESTIONS 

A  lawn  sociable  by 
your  class,  Sunday 


“Tenement  Tommy” 

Asks  for 

A  Square  Deal 


Send  contributions  to  Robert  Shaw  Minturn,  Treasurer,  Room  204, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  card  party  at  your 
summer  hotel  or 
camp. 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


R.  FULTON  CUTTING,  President 


A  subscription  among 
your  friends. 


- - - 

A  Book  for  Every  Amateur  Sailor 

Practical  Sailing  and  Motor  Boating 

By  Edwin  W.  Kendrick 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  prove  invaluable,  not  only  to  the  man  about  to  break  into  the  sport, 
but  to  those  who  are  already  waterwise.  The  practical  and  economical  buying  and  upkeep 
of  a  boat,  the  type  best  suited  for  your  purpose,  motors  and  their  installing,  navigation,  sea¬ 
manship,  sailing,  boat  handling,  nautical  astronomy  and  sailorizing,  with  hundreds  of  smaller 
items  within  these  headings;  all  are  given  careful  and  detailed  attention. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  10  cents. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  CO.,  Publishers  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


( Continued  from  page  524) 

The  work  that  is  done  by  a  growing 
crop  is  really  very  wonderful  when  we 
stop  to  consider  it.  The  roots,  if  they  are 
extensive,  are  reaching  into  the  lower 
strata  of  soil  and  bringing  up  fertility  to 
the  layers  above.  With  the  leguminous 
plants,  the  peas,  beans  and  clovers,  some 
of  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  being  stored 
in  the  roots,  all  for  the  plants’  use  later  on. 
Now,  if  the  life  of  these  plants  is  suddenly 
cut  short,  the  decay  of  their  parts  will 
yield  a  quantity  of  these  rich  plant  foods 
which  some  of  our  garden  crops  can  use. 
By  plowing  such  crops  into  the  soil  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  green  manure  is  obtained  with  less 
labor  and  expense  than  where  one  must  buy 
and  haul  stable  manure  or  other  fertilizers. 

Now,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  right 
condition  for  next  year’s  garden  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  begin  at  once,  in  the  summer,  by 
planting  each  vacant  place  in  the  garden 
with  clover  or  some  other  cover  crop.  Of 
course,  the  whole  garden  cannot  be  given 
over  to  this  recuperative  work  so  early, 
but  there  are  the  rows  where  the  early 
cabbage,  turnips,  spinach,  lettuce  and  early 
potatoes  grew,  the  radish  plot  and  the 
vacancy  left  by  early  beets  and  peas — all 
these  spaces  become  available  before  July 
is  over.  Even  the  asparagus  is  helped  by 
planting  a  cover  crop  between  its  rows. 
There  is  little  work  about  it.  Have  the 
soil  free  of  weeds,  of  course,  then  loosen 
it  with  a  steel-toothed  rake,  scatter  the 
seed,  rake  over  it  and  firm  the  soil. 

The  clovers,  cow  peas,  beans  and  vetches 
are  the  most  valuable  green  manuring 
crops  that  can  be  planted  before  Septem¬ 
ber  first.  After  that  do  not  try  any  of  the 
legumes,  but  use  wheat  or  rye,  though  they 
will  gather  no  nitrogen. 

Scarlet  clover  is  very  satisfactory  for 
this  midsummer  planting.  It  is  an  annual 
and  hardy  enough  to  live  over  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  unless  the  winter 
is  very  severe.  It  does  a  lot  of  good  work 
anyway  before  winter,  so  one  doer  not  lose 
if  it  winter-kills.  This  can  be  sown  be¬ 
tween  all  the  rows  of  vegetables  about 
August  first,  and  will  survive  the  walking 
over  that  vegetable  gathering  requires. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in 
the  spring  the  clover  should  be  plowed 
under  and  some  burned  shell  or  stone  lime 
scattered  over  the  ground  to  sweeten  it  if 
it  is  heavy  and  sour. 

Where  there  is  room  and  time,  white 
lupins  will  gather  the  heaviest  stores  of 
nitrogen  for  the  garden  soil,  but  this  crop 
requires  four  months  for  growth,  and 
should  be  plowed  under  when  in  bloom. 
If  there  is  a  plot  of  ground  in  prospect  for 
a  garden  it  can  be  planted  with  white 
lupins  in  July,  plowing  them  under  in 
October  and  sowing  again  with  rye.  This 
will  give  an  abundance  of  fertility  and 
humus  the  next  spring. 

For  very  light,  sandy  plots,  kidney  vetch 
or  sand  clover  will  grow  more  readily. 
Spurry  sown  in  July  is  good  on  soils  like 
this,  as  it  grows  readily  and  gathers  nitro¬ 
gen.  rooting  deep  enough  to  distribute 
fertility. 
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HANDBOOKS 


PREPARING  ychjr  VACATION 

Should  include  some  of 
these  recent  additions  to 
the  handbook  series: 

BACKWOODS  SURG¬ 
ERY  AND  MEDICINE 
— Dr.  C.  S.  Moody.  For 
use  when  out  of  reach  of 
doctors. 

CAMP  COOKERY— Hor¬ 
ace  Kephart.  Selection 
of  provisions  and  uten¬ 
sils.  Food  values.  Prep¬ 
aration  game,  fish,  bever¬ 
ages,  desserts,  etc. 

OUTDOOR  SIGNALLING  —  Elbert  Wells. 
Pronounced  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
system  of  signals  in  existence  for  amateurs. 

TRACKS  AND  TRACKING— Josef  Brun¬ 
ner.  Interpreting  foot  prints,  wild  animals 
and  birds.  Many  illustrations. 

Purchase  from  bookstores  or  direct  at  70 
cents  a  copy.  By  mail,  add  5  cents  for  postage. 
Send  for  free  Outing  Handbook  catalogue. 

OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OUTINC  MAGAZINE  VaUlfinj  ©-U-T4-N-6  HANDBOOKS 

141145  WEST  30th  ST  NEW  YORK  122  S  MICHIGAN  AVE- CH1CACO 


The  new  text¬ 
books  for  outdoor 
work  and  play 


s  Comfort  and  Privacy  = 

|  The  Burlington  Venetian  Blind  | 

=  will  shade  your  porch  and  enable  you  to  make  your  ^ 
H  porch  a  haven  of  rest  and  comfort  on  sizzling  hot  days,  g 
=  With  the  Burlington  Venetian  Blind  you  will  pet  = 
=  the  advantages  of  open  air,  and  at  the  same  time  you  = 
§f  will  be  secluded  from  the  gaze  of  passers-by.  It  is  = 
j=  easy  to  adjust  the  Burlington  Venetian  Blind  to  any  g 
=  angle.  The  top  can  be  opened  for  light  and  ventila-  EE 
=  tion  and  the  lower  part  closed  to  keep  out  the  sun.  = 
=  Make  your  porch  a  cool  place  for  entertaining  or  n 
=  reading,  and  a  pleasant  place  where  the  children  can  = 
=j  play — by  using  Burlington  Venetian  Blinds. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet— it  de-  = 

e;  picts  and  describes  various  styles 

I  BURLINGTON  VENETIAN  BLIND  COMPANY  I 
EE  355  Lake  Street,  Burlington,  Vt.  EE 
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1ESS  PLANT  FOOD 


Bag  $1.00  Delivery  Paid  by  Us 
Smaller  Operations  of  the  Home  and  Garden 


EARLY-CR'OP 

ODORLESS  FERTILIZER 

A  100  lb.  Bag  S3.75  f.o.b.  Factory,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

For  More  Extensive  Planting  and  Gardening  Operations 
Write  for  Prices  on  Lots  of  a  Quarter-Ton  to  a  Carload 

OUTDOOR  EXERCISE  +  A  100  LB.  "BAG  OF  EARLY-CROP  ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER  will  produce  a  Beautiful  Lawn,  and  an  abundance  of  Fine 
Vegetables,  Flowers  and  Shrubbery,  over  a  Plot  of  6000  to  7500  Square  Feet 

ORDER  AT  ONCE— YOU  NEED  IT  NOW 

A  Copy  of  our  UNIQUE  GARDEN  AND  PLANTING  CALENDAR  with  an 
order  for  either  of  our  products  as  mentioned  above 
Write  for  our  latest  Booklet  “GARDEN  CLUBS- THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  the1 
FLOWER  GARDEN  and  the  LAWN”  by  George  T.  Powell,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Expert 

CONSUMERS  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

New  York  —  Longacre  Building,  42  Street  &  Broadway — Suite  F 


A  New  Blue  Book  of  Travel 

France  from  Sea  to  Sea 

By  ARTHUR  STANLEY  RIGGS,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  “Vistas  in  Sicily” 

This  newest  addition  to  the  popular  Blue 
Books  of  Travel  portrays  the  best  of  France, 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  — 
France,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  rustic  and 
urban;  France,  in  cottage  and  chateau,  in  val¬ 
ley  and  upland. 

Illustrated. 


A  Great  Book  of  American  Travel 

Through  OurUnknown  Southwest 

By  AGNES  C.  LAUT 

This  book  tells  of  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  civilizations,  antedating,  perhaps, 
that  of  ancient  Egypt;  of  the  Cliff  Dwellings, 
the  Pueblos,  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians,  and 
the  National  Forests  —  all  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States.  Every  American  who 
wishes  to  know  his  own  country  should  read 
this  remarkable  portrayal  of  some  of  its  great¬ 
est  wonders. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage  16c. 


A  Human  Interest  Guide  Book 

Finding  the  Worth-While  in  Europe 

By  ALBERT  B.  OSBORNE 

Author  of  “Picture  Towns  of  Europe” 

What  is  worth-while  in  Europe?  No  doubt 
you  have  asked  this  question  in  making  out 
your  itinerary.  Mr.  Osborne  knows,  and  he 
tells  you  in  a  most  charming  manner.  This 
guide  leaves  the  beaten  track  at  many  points, 
both  as  to  the  places  it  graphically  describes, 
and  the  manner  of  its  descriptions. 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

$1.40  net;  postage  10 c. 


$1.25  net;  postage  10 c. 

- McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

STEAMSHIP  “NORTH-LAND” 

The  most  delightful  trip  in  America.  The  best  way  to  make  a  trip  between 

Buffalo  and  Chicago 


Tickets  reading  all  rail  accepted  on  Steamer  at  slight 
additional  expense.  Leaves  Buffalo,  Wednesday,  and 
Chicago,  Saturday.  Season,  June  18  to  Sept.  3. 


Meals  a  la  carte — special  Club  Breakfasts.  Calls  at 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Is.,  Harbor  Springs  and 
Milwaukee. 


Write,  S.  Lounsbery,  General  Passenger  Agent,  1184  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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no  trip  like  this 


Equip  Your  Home  With 

The  fJJ?/7/T£:r/f£//S'  Electric 

Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  millionaires,  who  have  in¬ 
stalled  it,  as  a  luxurious  aid  to  good  living.  Yet  costs 
so  little  as  to  make  it  a  modern  household  necessity. 
FACILITATES  FOOD  SERVICE 
SIMPLIFIES  SERVANT  PROBLEMS 
The  Prometheus  keeps  the  course  dinner,  the  “after¬ 
theatre"  bite,  the  invalid’s  or  baby’s  nourishment — pip¬ 
ing  hot  and  at  its  prime  of  delicacy 
until  served.  Warms  over  cold  dishes. 
Belated  breakfasts  and  dinners  thus 
hold  no  horrors — the  mid-day  repast 
is  quickly  prepared — complaints  of 
servants  are  eliminated. 

Economical,  simple  to  use — merely 
throw  on  the  switch.  Made  to  order 
to  build-in  or  stand  free  in  most 
any  space.  Send  today  for  full 
particulars  on  this  and  other  su¬ 
perior  Prometheus  Electric  Cooking  and  Heating  Devices, 
and  where  to  get  them. 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Co. 

"YOURS  FOR  WARM  SERVICE" 

231  East  43d  Street  -  New  York  City 


Electric 
Percolators 
Coffee  Pots 
Tea  Pots 
Chafing  Dishes 
Waffle  Irons 
Air  Heaters 
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THIS  advertisement  has  to  do  with  the  construction,  and  not 
with  the  joys  and  advantages  of  owning  your  own  green¬ 
house — we  believe  that  side  to  be  pretty  generally  under¬ 
stood — but  the  construction  side  is  not. 

Taking  the  automobile  as  a  somewhat  hackneyed  but  apt  com¬ 
parison — you  would  not  think  of  allowing  good  salesmanship, 
alone,  to  sell  you  a  car.  You  would  sell  yourself  the  car  first 
by  carefully  looking  into  it,  and  making  sure  that  it  was  the  car 
best  adapted  for  your  purposes  and  pocket-book. 

Then  you  would  be  ready  to  listen  to  sales  talk.  It’s  equally 
logical  to  buy  a  greenhouse  in  the  same  way,  because  they  vary 
so  greatly  in  method  of  construction  and  consequent  productive¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  freedom  from  repair  and  running  costs. 


This  is  conspicuously  so  with  the  U-Bar,  because  no  other 
greenhouse  is  constructed  like  it.  Some  may  look  like  it,  but 
that’s  the  only  way  they  are  like  it. 

If  it  isn’t  constructed  with  the  U-Bar,  it  isn’t  a  U-Bar  curved 
eave  house.  All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  carefully  compare  our 
construction  with  other  constructions. 

After  you  have  done  this,  grant  us  the  opportunity  to  give  you 
further  facts.  If  you  should  then  conclude  not  to  give  us  the 
order,  you  will  at  least  feel  satisfied  that,  as  a  matter  of  protec¬ 
tion,  you  have  given  the  subject  the  consideration  it  merits. 

It  will  obviate  that  most  disheartening  of  things — the  jolt  of 
waking  up  to  your  mistakes  after  having  spent  your  money. 

Send  for  our  catalog  or  send  for  us — or  both. 


U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

PIERSON  U-BAR  CO 


ONE  MADISON  AVE-  NHKYOR& 
CANADIAN  OFFICE.  lO  PHILLIPS  PLACE .  MONTREAL 


jEW!S&%HCER 

Housefurnishing  Warerooms 

Cooking  Utensils  and  Moulds  of  every  description 

Metal  and  Fireproof  Porcelain 

Fine  China,  Earthenware  and  Glass,  Cutlery 

Kitchen  and  Laundry  Furniture,  House-Cleaning  Materials, 

Brushes,  Dusters,  Carpet  Sweepers,  Vacuum  Cleaners,  etc. 

-  .  f  Metal-lined 

Refrigerators  ciass-iined 

Enameled  Steel-lined 

Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical 

Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Water  Coolers  and  Filters 
Hammocks,  Lawn  Umbrellas,  Tables  and  Seats 

Best  Quality  Only 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

GA||CAf 

Strong  and  Durable  Material  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Pots:  Boxes.  Vases.  Sundials. 
Benches  and  other  Terra  Cotta  Garden  Furniture. 

Galloway  Terra  CoTta  Gb. 

I~32ia~l' WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 
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THERMOS  adds  so  much  to  the 
comfort,  pleasure,  conven¬ 
ience  and  health  of  country 
living,  it  is  so  useful  in  the  home  and 
and  away  from  home,  that  those  who 
use  it,  soon  find  it  indispensable. 

What  more  graceful  compliment 
could  you  pay  a  guest  than  by  having 
a  beautiful  Thermos  Carafe  filled 
with  ice  water  in  his  or  her  room,  for  use  any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

Placed  on  the  sideboard,  library  or  porch  table  the  Thermos  Carafe 
provid  >s  an  ever  ready  supply  of  clean  drinking  water,  icy  cold,  for  the 
entire  household. 

Many  hostesses  use  the  Carafe  as  a  novel 
and  convenient  method  of  serving  hot  or  cold 
liquid  refreshments  when  entertaining,  as  the  re¬ 
freshments  can  be  prepared  hours  in  advance  and 
kept  piping  hot  or  ice  cold  in  Thermos  until 
ready  to  serve. 


IMPORTANT  ACCESSORY  TO  THE 

COUNTRY  HOME 


In  the  nursery.  Thermos  saves  work, 
worry  and  even  life  by  keeping  the 
baby's  milk  cold,  clean,  germ  and  fly 
proof, 

Invalids  and  aged  people  derive 
great  comfort  from  Thermos  as  in  it 
hot  broth,  coffee,  cocoa  or  iced  water, 
milk,  champagne,  or  other  stimulants 
or  refreshment  can  be  kept  within 
reaching  distance  where  they  can  help  themselves  as  needed. 

Away  from  home,  when  motoring,  sailing,  driving,  fishing,  hunting,  on 
picnics  or  outings  of  any  character.  Thermos  gives  pure,  clean  drinks,  icy-cold 
or  steaming  hot  wherever  you  may  be.  It  doubles  the  pleasure  of  the  open 
air  lunch  by  allowing  you  to  have  hot  coffee, 
cocoa  or  soup  or  an  iced  beverage  when  far 
from  fire  or  ice. 

Thermos  keeps  liquids  ice-cold  for  3  days 
without  ice  or  steaming  hot  for  24  hours 
without  fire. 


On  Sale  at  Best  Stores.  If  the  word  “Thermos”  is  not  stamped  on  the  base  it’s  a  counterfeit. 


NEW  COUNTRY  HOME  OF  THERMOS 
Located  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Thames  River  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  is  th£  new  seven-acre  plant  of  Thermos. 
The  spacious  factory  buildings  with  light  on  all  sides,  perfect  sanitation,  pure  air,  picturesque  surroundings 
specially  designed  machinery  and  the  best  of  shipping  facilities  by  rail  or  water,  tend  to  make  manufacturing 
conditions  ideal  and  will  enable  us  to  quadruple  our  output,  at  greatly  reduced  prices  to  the  public. 
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Full  nickel  corrugated  $3.50 
Thermos  Carafes  $2.50  up 
Thermos  Coffee  Pots  and 
Decanters  $5.00 


. i 


Full  nickel  corrugated  $1.50 
Thermos  Bottles  $1.00  up 
Thermos  Lunch  Kits  $2.00  up 


American  Thermos  Bottle  Co.  Thermos  on  Thames,  Norwich,  Conn. 
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NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 
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From  the  etching  by  E.  Horter. 


Packard  “58"  Phaeton  .  Rome. 


DITTM 


STEI  DINGER  COMPANY  N 


